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KEFAC E. 


Considering tlie improved methods now generally adopted in 
teaching Geography, the ever-expanding dimensions of our own 
gigantic empire, the numerous additions recently made to our 
knowledge of foreign countries, and, as a consequence of these, 
the increasing interest felt by educated persons in every de- 
partment of the science, the Author deems it superfluous to offer 
any apology for issuing the present Manual. As it differs, how- 
ever, somewhat widely, both in matter and arrangement, from 
all its predecessors, it may be necessary kere to describe its more 
jirominent characteristics. 

The work commences with a brief account of the relation of 
the Earth to the Solar system, and of the latter to the other 
worlds which people space. 

The form and materials of the globe, the configuration of its 
surface, its climate, mineralogy, geology, botany, zoology, and 
ethnography, are next discussed ; and thus a foundation is laid 
for the subsequent details in Physical and Political Geography. 

The individual continents and minor divisions of the earth’s 
surface then pass successively under review. Each of these is 
viewed from many sides, and the results presented to the learner 
in a corresponding series of brief but pointed sections. 

The precise order in which the different sections should stand 
was a subject of much careful reflection. While in most other 
works on geography the physical and political stand widely 
apart, they are here intentionally combined ; and so made, not 
only to reflect mutual light on each other, but also to correspond 
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more closely with the manner in which the realities to which 
they refer interpenetrate one another in nature. 

Without adverting to the contents of each of the sections indi- 
vidually, the Author can here only notice those of them in which 
he has departed most widely from the usual routine. The first 
departure occurs under the heading Position and Boundaries. 
It is singular what confused notions prevail, even among other- 
wise accurate geographers, regarding the relative position of the 
best-known places. For example, how few ordinary students of 
geography could say, without consulting globe or map, what 
other important places have the same latitude and longitude as 
London, Edinburgh, or Madrid ! To remedy this, a single sen- 
tence is uniformly added to this paragraph, mentioning all the 
most important places on the globe lying on the same parallel 
and meridian with the capital of the country under review, or 
with the central point of the latter, should the capital happen to 
be situated at some distance from its centre. In addition to the 
greater familiarity with the relative position of places vliich is 
thus communicated, these brief notices, it is hoped, will be found 
serviceable to the student when compaiing the climates, botany, 
and zoology of different countries. 

Under the Area of each country, in addition to the informa- 
tion usually given, its magnitude is invariably compared with 
that of the British Isles collectively, or with one or other of the 
kingdoms composing them ; and a similar comparison is drawn 
regarding its Population, which in every instance embodies 
the results of the most recent census or estimate. 

The articles entitled “ Political Divisions” have been 
thoroughly elaborated, in accordance with the best maps, and a 
new principle of arrangement adopted. Instead of adhering to 
the prevailing custom of giving under each province or county 
a dry list of cities and towns wholly unconnected by any system 
of arrangement, the writer had no hesitation in availing himself 
of a principle equally simple and beautiful with which nature 
supplied him. He refers to the important physical law, that 
all the cities and tovms on the eartKs surface, whether ancient 
or modern, stand on the hanhs of rivers, or on the sea-coast 
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The exceptions to this law are few and easily explained, while 
the causes that have led to so striking a result are sufficiently 
obvious. Till very recently, when the canal and the railroad 
have to some extent supplied their place, rivers have in all ages 
formed the great highways of commerce. In every land the 
banks of rivers present the most fertile portions of the country, 
as the valleys of the Tigris, the Euphrates, the Nile, and the 
Jordan ; and also formed the earliest seats of civilisation — as, 
for example, Nineveh, Babylon, Thebes, and Damascus, the 
origin of which dates back to the dawn of history. So close, in 
short, is the connection between the rivers of a country and its 
towns, that there is no exaggeration in saying that the rivers have 
created the towns ; or that, without the rivers, the towns would 
have had no existence. In no system of geography founded on 
natural principles can this connection be overlooked. The 
political boundaries of a country will vary from time to time 
with the varying fortunes of its rulers, but its rivers will con- 
tinue to flow in their wonted channels ; and the cities that grace 
their banks will continue to pay them their wonted homage. 
Rivers are majestic trees that have their roots fixed in the ocean, 
and their tops reaching the clouds : the great cities of the world 
hang around their stems ; while the towns and villages cluster 
like fruit on their branches. 

Hence, though the Manual embraces many other important 
features, it was the intimate connection subsisting between 
rivers and towns that led to its production, and that forms the 
principal basis on which it rests. While the influence of this 
connection can be traced in almost every page, three of the 
twenty-four sections usually devoted to each country are en- 
tirely occupied with its elucidation — viz. those entitled “ Prin- 
cipal River-Basins,” ‘‘ Political Divisions,” and “ Table of Rivers 
and Towns.” The first of these shows the dimensions of all the 
larger river-basins, and indicates at a glance how many provinces 
or counties they embrace either whoUy or in part. In the second 
it necessarily occupies a somewhat subordinate place ; for not 
only must the towns with their population be placed in the 
foreground — ^the name of the river being placed after them 
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within parentheses — ^but t£e boundaries of the provinces con- 
tinually interrupt the continuity of the rivers. The capita of a 
province is, moreover, placed first, even though it should not stand 
nearest to the river’s mouth ; and, finally, only the larger towns 
in each province have the rivers on which they stand indicated, 
lest the learner should be overburdened with their multiplicity. 
All the towns, however, whose population ranges between 5000 
and 10,000 are immediately subjoined, but in a smaller type, to 
indicate that they may be omitted in a first perusal. The only 
departure from this is in the case of the United Kingdom, in 
treating of wliich it was considered necessary to embrace towns 
of a much smaller population. 

But the third of these paragraphs, or those denominated 
“ Tables of Bivers and Towns,” are those to which the Author 
would direct most special attention, as presenting at once the 
most original portion of his Manual, and the fullest exhibition 
of his peculiar method. An immense amount of time and labour 
has been expended on these tables ; but, judging from experience, 
the Author is convinced that their importance to the student, 
and the labour and time they will save to the teacher, fully 
justified the sacrifice ; for he is aware that many of the most 
successful teachers of geography are in the daily habit of drilling 
their classes more or less in accordance with the method here so 
fully developed ; but having no reliable guide to direct them, 
each of them is obliged to draw out a scheme for himself, from 
such materials as he may have at command. 

Having said so much on the Biver System,” properly so 
called, space will not allow an equally minute description of the 
other paragraphs ; suffice it to say, that similar care and patience 
have been bestowed on all of them. The Mountain-Banges 
and the Lakes are more systematically arranged, and their 
connection with the river-basins more closely exhibited, th^ in 
any other existing Geography. 

The sections describing the Climate, Geology, Minerals, 
Botany, and Zoology of the different countries, have been 
drawn up with the greatest care, and from the most recent and 
accurate authorities; while those that discuss their Ethno- 
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GRAPHY are the result of much earnest research. Under the 
last-named head have been sketched, not only the race, religion, 
national character, form of government, and education of the 
different nations, but their language and literature have also 
received the attention to which they are entitled. The former 
of these is briefly described, and its relation to other languages 
carefully stated ; while the latter embraces elaborate lists of all 
the more Eminent Names that adorn the literature of their 
country. The ethnographical sections are followed by brief 
descriptions of the Army and Navy, Public Debt, Revenue and 
Expenditure, Commerce, Manufactures, Exports and Imports, 
Inland Communication, and Foreign Possessions (if any) of the 
various States, in the prej^aration of which the most recent sta- 
tistics have been consulted. 

The ^pronunciation of geographical names is invariably a mat- 
ter of deep interest, alike to teachers and pupils. Instead of 
following the prevalent custom of giving the pronunciation of 
difficult words, all arranged in one general catalogue, the Author 
considered it much more conducive to the student’s improve- 
ment to insert, under each individual country, short but explicit 
Rules founded on the peculiar genius of its own language, and 
followed by appropriate examples. 

The Descriptive Notes, which are appended to the Political 
Divisions, are considerably more numerous than is customary in 
geographical manuals, especially the notes on the coxmties and 
towns of the British Isles, and all other parts of the British Em- 
pire. In following this course, the Author was not only guided 
by his own experience as a teacher, but also by the oft-repeated 
advice of many able and successful educationists, all of whom 
were of opinion that numerous, hut pointed notes formed 
an indispensable requisite in any manual intended for the young. 
It is not every sort of information, however, that will interest 
boys ; but while nothing very important has been omitted in 
connection with any place, it is hoped they will find something 
which they can easily remember in connection with ^ 

The Author cannot conclude these observations without ex- 
pressing his deep obligations to those valued friends who so 
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generously assisted him in his self-imposed task. His best thanks 
are due to the Rev. M. Mackay, Fordyce, for his aid in connec- 
tion with the topographical sections, the minuteness and accu- 
racy of which are in a great measure the result of his unwearied 
labours ; to the Rev. H. NicoU, Auchindoir, who furnished seve- 
ral of the lists of distinguished literary names : and, above all, 
to A. Keith Johnston, Esq., Her Majesty’s Geographer for Scot- 
land, for the many valuable items of recent information with 
which he favoured the Author during the composition of his 
Manual, and for his great kindness in volunteering the final 
revision of the proof-sheets. Great aid has also been received 
throughout from the various published works of this eminent 
geographer, especially from his admirable Dictionary of Geo- 
graphy, and the new edition of his Physical Atlas of Natural 
Phenomena, which will long remain the great ijiesaurus from 
which other writers will draw their most valuable materials, 
and the publication of which has formed an era in the annals 
of physical geography. His various school atlases have also been 
constantly referred to, and one of them in particular stands in 
the closest relation to tliis Manual ; Mr J ohnston having intro- 
duced into the new edition of his beautiful School Atlas of 
General Geography all the political divisions, and, as far as 
possible, all the names of places, contained in the Manual. The 
two works will, therefore, mutually illustrate each other, and 
form, it is hoped, inseparable companions. The Author need 
scarcely say with what satisfaction he regards this arrangement, 
for assuredly there is no other school atlas known to him with 
which he would so readily link the fortunes of his Manual. 


Rhtnie, January 1861. 
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POSTSCRIPT TO PREFACE. 

Since the following sheets were sent to press, various changes 
have taken place in the political relations of Italy. Parma, Mo- 
dena, and Tuscany, having expelled their former sovereigns, 
have been annexed to Sardinia ; while, by way of compensation. 
Savoy and Nice have been ceded to France. Still more recently, 
the Sardinian general, Garibaldi, having successfully raised the 
standard of revolution in Sicily, has crossed the Strait of Mes- 
sina, and overrun the entire Neapolitan territories, wliich, to- 
gether with the Pontifical States, have been transferred to the 
allegiance of Victor Emmanuel, now the sovereign of the “ King- 
dom of Italy,” Meanwhile, the Pope, protected by a French 
army, retains possession of Rome, while Francis IL is closely 
besieged in Gaeta. In regard to other countries, the principal 
items requiring correction are the following : By the census of 
1860, the population of the Russian empire is now 68,931,728, 
including 20,174,158 serfs. The new census of the United 
States, not yet fully completed, gives the population at about 
32,000,000, including Oregon, now admitted into the Union 
with the full privileges of a State. In British India, the Pun- 
jab and North-West Provinces have been erected into separate 
Presidencies ; while in October 1860, British Kafraria was pro- 
'claimed a distinct colony. 
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TEXT-BOOK OF GEOGEAPHY. 


Geography is that science which has for its object the descrip- 
tion of the surface of the Earth, or of that member of the Solar 
System which forms the abode of Man. 

Though in regard to practical impoi*tance it occupies the fore- 
most place among the physical sciences, it has been the last to 
receive the attention which is due to it. It consists, of two 
principal branches — viz. Ancient Geography, which embrewes 
the lengthened period intervening between the earliest dawn of 
history and the fall of the Eoman Empire ; and Modem Greo- 
gmphy, which extends from that event to the present time. 
The latter is subdivided into four departments — viz. Mathe- 
matical, Physical, Political, and Historical. 

Mathematical Geography treats of the earth in its relations to other 
celestial bodies ; of its motions, form, and magnitude ; and of the 
true position of places on its surface, 

physical Geography treats of the configuralion of the Earth’s crust ; 
the materials of which it is composed ; the soil and climate that pre- 
vail at different parts of the surface ; and the effect of the latter on 
its living inhabitWts — plants, animals, and man. * 

Political Geography — the only branch of the science which re- 
ceived adequate attention in the schools of this country till of late 
years — ^treats of the artificial or political divisions of the surface into 
empires and states ; their exjjbent, population, and material resources ; 
th^ government, people, religion, language, and Civilisation. 

Historical Geography endeavours to establish wheu aud by whom 
the different countries were first peopled ; the politicttjhanges which 
they have subsequently xmdeigone ; and esfiroiallythd pi’ogress of 
geographical discovery in modmi times. 

Ae first imd second of thc^ branches rem:^ separate considera- 
tion ; the third and fourth will be treated of in connection with the 
individual comltries. 
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UATHEKAUCAL GEOaSAPHT. 

1. Position of the Earth and its Eelation to other 
Worlds.— The earth on which we live is not to be regarded as 
an isolated, independent body, having no relations to other 
worlds ; but as one of the members of a large family of similar 
bodies collectively called the Solar System, all the parts of 
which are united in one beautiful and harmonious whole by 
the mysterious power of gravitation. 

The Solar System. — This system is so named from the fact that 
the sun (Lat. sol) is by far the largest body belonging to it— that he 
is placed in the centre, all the other members of the system revolv- 
ing around him, either directly or indirectly — and especially to dis- 
tinguish it from the numl>erle8s other systems that are located around 
it in universal space, each of which has probably its own sun or star as 
the immediate centre of its light, heat, and gravitating power. So far 
as presently known, the solar system consists of eighty-two distinct 
bodies — viz. the sim ; eight large planets revolving around him in 
nearly circular orbits; fifty -three planetoids, or smaller planets, 
between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, 8upi)osed by some to be 
the fragments of a Large disrupted planet ; twenty satellites or moons, 
one of. which belongs to the earth, and aU the others to the four 
most distant planets; besides a host of comets, which move m 
extremely elliptical orbits. 

Only a very few of this large number y^ere known to the ancients 
— ^viz. the Sun, Earth, Moon, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
and a few of the more pmarkable comets. All the remainder have 
been discovered since the invention of the telescope by Galileo in 
the beginning of the seventeenth century . — [See beloWy “Progress of 
Di8C(^ery.”) 

The centre of this wonderful piece of mechanism is occupied by 
the sun, a huge mass of opaque matter, 1,400,000 times the size of 
the earth, but surrounded by a luminous atmosphere. Though sta- 
tionary in relation to the other mem^rs of the system, he is in 
reality advancing* through space— carrying m his tram his numerous 
retinue of planete, satelutes, comets — with a velocity of 154,000,000 
miles per annum. This velocity, however inconceivable, is exceeded 
fourfold by that of tie earth in her annual circuit round the sun. 
The planets move around the sun in elliptical, but nearly circular 
orbite ; for the most part in the same direction, though at various 
distances, velocities, and periods of revolution, as shown in the fol- 
lowing tables (pp, 4 5)* The satellites perform similar elliptical 
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orbits round their primaries ; while the paths of the comets are 
highly eccentric, consisting for the most part of extremely eloi^ted 
ellipses. {See ^ith Johnston’s Atlas of Astronomy^ Plates 

VIL and VIII.) 

Cause of ElHi^ical MotloxL — This elliptical motion is the result of 
the composition of two forces acting on the planet simulteneously, 
but in different directions. The first of these is called the centrifugal 
or tangential force, and is that which the planet received from the 
hand of the Creator when originally launched into space. This 
force, if unrestrained by any opposing one, would carry the planet 
wholly away from the sun, and project it into the depths of infinite 
space. But it is opposed or counteracted by the centripetal force, 
a force always acting at right angles to it, and directed towards the 
sun, or rather towards the centre of gravity of the entire system — a 
jx)int situated within that body, though at a OTeat distance from its 
centre. The latter force, again, if acting ^one, would cause the 
planet to move towards the sim in a straight line, and with con- 
tinually accelerated sjieed. But as both forces are incessantly oper- 
ating, the planet must, in giving obedience to each of them, describe 
a curvilinear path.^ 

The curve so described will, in every case, be one of the conic sec- 
Horn — that is to say, it will be one or other of the various curves 
obtained by cutting a cone in aU the possible directions. It will 
depend, however, on the particular circmnstances of the case — viz, 
direction, distance, and velocity — which of the curves shall l)e 
described — i. e. whether a circle, an ellipse, a parabola, or an hyper- 
bola. Thus, the orbit will be a circle, when the square of the tan- 
gential velocity is equal to the diameter of the circle multiplied by 
the centrii>etal velocity ; it will be an eUvpse when the former pro- 
duct is neater than the latter ; a parabola, when the former product 
is exactly twice as great as the latter ; an hyperbola, when more than 
twice as great ; and, in every case, the angular velocity of the radius- 
vector must be inversely proportional to the square of the mutual 
distance of the two bodies. 

Progress of Discovery. — The true system of the universe was not 
understood till near the middle of the sixteenth century, when the 
illustrious Copernicus (bom at Thom, in Prussia, 1473) began the 
. solution of the vast problem, by showing that the sun is the centre 
of our system ; that the planets move around him in circular orbits ; 
and that the daily motion of the heavenly bodies is only apparent, 
and caused by the rotation of the earth on its axis. Several pheno- 
mena, however, remained inexplicable under this theory, such as 
the change of planetary velocity in different parts of their orbits, 
and the consequent alteration of their apimrent •magnitudes, — 
appearances inconsistent with the assumption of their moving in per- 
fectly circular orbits. 

A cfentuiy after Copernicus, the immortal Kepler app wed (bom 
at Weil, in WUrtemberg, in 1571), and devoted his life to the 
explication of these difficulties. The result was the tibree famous 
^ “ laws ” which will ever retain his name, and whieffi may be ranked 
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among the most brilliant discoveries ever made in science. They 
are ae follow : — 

1. The orbits of the planets are ellipm, which have all a common 
focus, and in this focus the sun is situated. 

2. If a line be drawn connecting any planet with the centre of the 
sun, that line — called the raditd-vector — will describe equal areas in 
equal times, in whatever part of the orbit the planet may be moving. 

8. The squares of the times of revolution of any two planets are to 
each other in the same proportion as the cubes of their mean distances 
from the sun. 

Finally, the world-renowned Newton (bom at Woolsthorpe in Lin- 
colnshire, in 1643) placed the keystone in the mighty arch erected 
by his pr^ecesso^ by discovering the law of universi^ gravitation, 
and thus completing the theoretic view of the planetary system. 

The satellites of Jupiter were discovered by Galileo in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century ; those of Saturn, by Huyghens 
and Cassini, in the latter half of that century ; Urftnus, by Herschel, 
in 1781 ; Neptune, by Adams and Leverrier simultaneously, in 
1846 ; and all the planetoids during the present century. Every 
year, indeed, is addmg new members to the system, as instruments 
•are improved and the number of observers multiplied. 

Astronomical — The following Tables — for which we are 

mainly indebted to the admirable “ Series of Astronomical Tables” 
constructed for Professor Pillans’ “Physical and Classical Geography” 
— give, in detail, all the most important of the numerous int^sting 
facts which modem science has ascertained in regard to the different 
members of 

THE SOLAK SYSTEM. 


Names »nd Order 
of the 
FUnets. 

Diituioe from 
the Bun in 
Miles.* 

Periodic Time 
of Revolution 
around the 
Sun, in mean 
Solar Dara 

Velocity of 
orbitual 
Motion, per 
Hour, (n 
Miles- 

Rotation on 
Axis in Solar 
Days. 

III 

Number of 
Moons. 

Mercury 

87,000,000 

87.97 

109,300 

Daya ho. m. 

1 0 5 

6.656 

0 

Venus 

69,000,000 

224.70 

80,000 

0 23 21 

1.932 

0 

Earth 

96,000,000 

365.26 

68,000 

10 0 

1.000 

1 

Mars 

144,000,000 

686.98 

56,000 

1 0 39 

.486 

0 

Planetoids 

268,000,000 

1,684.74 

40,900 

unknown. 

.130 

0 

Jupiter 

494,000,000 

4,332.62 

29,800 

0 9 66 

.036 

4 

Saturn 

906,000,000 

10,769.30 

22,000 

0 10 29 

.011 

8 

Ur&nus 

1*822,000,000 

80,686.82 

16,600 

0 9 30 

.008 

6 

Neptune 

2,869,000,000 

60,624.68 

12,400 

unknown. 

.001 

1 

Sun 



17^88 

25 0 0 




* Professor Bode, of Berlin, pointed out some y^w ego the following renoark- 
abla empirical law, relative to the distanoes of the the aun and from 
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Names and 
Order of the 
Planets. 

Diameter 

In 

English 

Miles. 

Volume, the 
Earth 
being J=sl, 

Solid Contact In 
Millioiu of 
Cubic Miles. 

Weight, the 
Earth 
being 1. 

yj 

|l|l 

Ifll 

11^" 

Mercury 

3,140 

0.06 

10,196 

0.18 

1.15 

2.94 

0 / // 

unknown. 

Venus 

7,700 

0.96 

223,621 

0.90 

0.91 

0.92 

76 0 0 

Earth 

7,916 

1.00 

260,776 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

23 27 35 

Mars 

4,100 

0.14 

48,723 

0.15 

0.60 

0,95 

30 18 11 

Planetoids 

undeter- 

mined. 

inappreciable. 

. . • . 

unknown. 

0.05 

unknown 

unknown. 

Jupiter 

90,000 

1,414.20 

343,125,820 

333.61 

2.45 

0.24 

3 5 30 

Saturn ! 

76,068 

734.80 

246,089,877 

101.78 

1.09 

0.14 

31 19 0 

Urfinus 

34,600 

82.00 

19,727,774 

19.93 

1.05 

0.24 

90 0 0 

Neptune 

42,000 

150.00 

. . 

31.79 

1.20 

0.23 

unknown. 

Sun 

883,000 

1,407,124.00 

399,839,629,687 

867,000.00 

27.90 

0.25 


Moon 

2,160 

0.02 

5,274 

.0125 

0.16 

0.62 



2. Eelation of the Solar System to the Universe. — 
The Solar System, or the sun with his accompanying train of 
planets, satellites, and comets, constitutes but a smaU portion 
of the material xmiverse. When we survey the heavens at 
night, we behold a multitude of luminous objects called stars ; 
and. by the assistance of a good telescope, myriads more become 
visioie. Their apparent magnitudes are very different, and 
this difference has been made the basis of classification in form- 
ing some estimate of their number. Those visible to the naked 
eye are divided into six classes : the brightest stars are said to 
be of the first magnitude ; those of an inferior degree of bright- 
ness, of the . second magnitude ; and so on, down to the sixth, 
which comprises the smallest stars visible to the naked eye in 
the clearest moonless night. The telescope vastly extends the 
power of vision, and astronomers are familiar with stars of 


each other:— “The distauco between the orbits of any two planets is nearly 
twice as great as that between the orbits of the next two ueai*cr the sun.” Thus 
suppose the distance of Mars from the Sun to bo represented by 4 ; then, Venus 


will be 4+3, or 7 such distances 
more generally thus ; 


the Earth 4+ twice 3, or 10 such distances ; or 


Mercury, 

. 4 = distances 4 

Venus, 

4+3 =4+ 8= 7 

Earth, 

4+3x2 =4+ 6= 10 

Mars, . 

. 4+5)r2a = 4+ 12= 16 

Planetoids, . 

4+8x2« = 4+ 24= 28 

Jupiter, 

4+8x24 = 4+ 48= 62 

Saturn, . 

4+3x26 = 4+86 = 100 

UrftnuB, 

4+3x2« = 4+192 = 196 

Neptune, 

. 4+3x27 = 4+884 = 338 
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the sixteenth degree of magnitude ; and there is no reason to 
suppose that this is tlie limit to the progression, as every in- 
crease in the dimensions and power of the instrument brings 
into view myriads of stars that were invisible before. 

Number of the Stars. — The total number of stars visible to the 
naked eye in the most favoured localities is about 5000. It is only 
at the equator, however, that so large a number can be seen ; for 
there only the spectator has the op]:x)rtimity of seeing the whole 
heavens, without altering his position. Should he take up his posi- 
tion at either of the jioles, no more than half the starry firmament 
can ever i)ass in review before him ; while at all intermediate posi- 
tions, the number of stars visible in any one night will de|iend on 
the latitude of the place. Argelander of Bonn has classified the 
numl)er of stars visible to the naked eye as follows : — 


Stars of the first magnitude, . . .20 

second magnitude, 65 

third magnitude, 190 

fomi;h magnitude, 425 

fifth magnitude, 1 100 

sixth magnitude, ,3200 

Total number visible at equator, 5000 


It thus appears that each inferior class is about three times as nume- 
rous as the one preceding it. The whole niunber of stars already 
registered down to the aeuenth magnitude, is about 15,000; and 
some eminent astronomers have estimated the total number of stars 
visible by means of the best telescopes, down to the sixteenth de- 
gree of magnitude, at 500,000,000,000! Prodigious as this nmnber 
18 , it will be indefinitely increased as the powers of the telescope 
are extended ; and, for aught we know, the actual number of the 
stars may be infinite. 

Distance of the Stars. — The distance of the fixed stars from the 
earth is as inconceivable as their numlier ; but, imtil recently, there 
were no data from which any probable calculation could be made. 
In the year 1838, however, the parallax (or angle subtended by the 
diameter of the earth’s orbit, as seen from a star) was measured in 
the case of three of them. The parallax of a Gentauri was ascer- 
tained by Professor Henderson of Edinburgh to be 0". 9128, or nearly 
one second ; that of 61 Cygni, by Professor Bessel of Konigsberg, 
who found it to be 0.".3483.; and that of o Lyrce^ by Otto Struve, 
who foimd it to be about 0".25, or a quarter of a second. The major 
diameter of the earth’s orbit being about 195,000,000 of miles, a 
parallax of me second will give a distance of 20,000,000,000,000 
(twenty billions) of miles, which is probably the distance ^m our 
8\m of the nearest fixed star ; — a distance so great that light, which 
travels at the rate of 192,000 miles per second, would require 3i 
ve^ to traverse it. The distance of the star 61 Oygnii its parallax 
being only J of a second, will be three times this number ; and of 
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a Lyrce, whose parallax is i of a second, will he four times twenty 
billions ! 

Magnitude of the Stars. — In the present state of astronomical 
science, the magnitude of even the nearest of the fixed stars cannot 
be given with any degree of accuracy. It is certain, however, that, 
in general, they are neatly larger tnan our sun ; for were the sun 
to be removed from his present position, where he has an apjjarent 
diuneter of 32' 3”, and made to occupy the place of a Cordauri^ 
wHch is regarded as the nearest of tiie fixed stars, his diameter 
would be reduced to 0". 0093, or less than the hundredth part of a 
gec^)nd. Here he would fail to be seen by the naked eye, and no 
tel®coj)e ever invented could give us any idea of his size. If, on 
the other hand, a Ceidauri were removed from his actual position, 
and made to occupy the place of our sun, it is calculated that the 
light which he emits would be 2 J times greater than that of the sun ; 
and hence, it is argued, his maxjnitude must be correspondingly 
greater. The intrinsic splendour of Sirius is 63 times neater than 
that 4f a (Jetifauri^ and 147 times greater than that of the sun ; and 
hence it is supposed the magnitude of Sirius is 147 times greater 
than tihat of our luminary. Considerable imcertainty, however, 
attaches to this mode of estimating the magnitude of those distant 
bodiej. The light of the sun is so immensely sui^rior in intensity 
to tl4t of any star that it is impracticable to obtain any direct 
comp^son between them, and it is only by using the moon as an 
intermediate term of comparison that any approximation to accu- 
racy in be made. WoUaston, in 1829, found the pn)i)ortion of the 
sun’ i light to that of the full moon to be as 801,072 to 1 ; while 
the liit of the full moon exceeds that of o CeniauH in the propor- 
tion a 27,408 to 1. Combining these results, he calculated the 
Imht <if the sun as exceeding that of the star 21,955,000,000 times. 
Henc^ from the parallax above assigned to the star, it is easy to 
conclule that its intrinsic splendour is 2. 3247 times that of the sun. 

Projer Motion of the Sun and Stars. — The so-called “fixed 
stars ’! are, in reality, all in motion : and no fixed point — no obmct 
absoliely at rest, is to be met with in the whole universe. The 
powet of gravitation, which binds together the numerous members 
of the solar system, appears to be ec^uaUy operative among the most 
distaijb objects in space. The relative distances of the fixed stars, 
and eren the configuration of the constellations, are im|>erceptibly 
alteri ^ Of all the bright stars observed by the ancients, not one 
has k pt its place unchanged. In the case of Arcturus, for exampl^ 
oi i assiojpeicey and of a double star in Cygnus, this change of posi* 
tion 1 IS, in 2000 years, amounted to 2^, 3i, and 6 moon’s diameters, 
respec lively. While some vary only liie twentieth part of a second 
annua ly, others vary 7.7 seconds, — showing a ratio in their proper 
motio s of 1:154. The Southern Cross npt always shine in 
the h avens in its present form, for the four stars of which it con- 
sists a e moving in different directiong. Even our own sun, so long 
regarced as stationary in the centre of the system, is found to be in 
rapid]motion through space, and daily t^versing a distance of 
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422,000 miles, — a space nearly equal to his own radius. Sir W. 
Herschel arrived at the conclusion, three quarters of a century ago, 
that he was moving in the direction of A Herculis , — a point in right 
ascension 260® 34', and north polar distance 63® 43', for the year 
1790. Otto Struve, from a very elaborate discussion of the proper mp- 
tion of 392 stars, determined the win^ for 1850, to be in right ascea- 
sion 261® 52' ; declination 37® 33'. It will probably, however, be a loag 
time yet before astronomers are in a i)Osition to determine whether 
this motion of our system through space is in a right line or curvi- 
linear ; and, if the latter, what that point is around which it is de- 
volving. Dr Madler of Dormt ha^ indeed, hazarded the conjecture 
that our sun is only one of the millions of stars of the well-kncrwn 
Milky- Way, which consists of a mighty ring, or wheel of si^trs, 
greatly crowded together at the circumference, but comi)arath^ely 
tew towards the centre. The central group of this grand sy?^m, 
which composes our firmament, is, he thinks, the Pleiades, \^hich 
revolves around Alcyone, the brightest orb of that beautiful constel- 
lation. The distance of our sun frpm that centre of force he (jalcu- 
lates at 31,500,000 times the distance of the earth from the suU, — a 
distance so great that light could not traverse it in less thal 500 
years, and requiring 18,200,000 years for our sun to complete one 
revolution I Put however lofty such conceptions of genius mcy be, 
they are not to be regarded as established scientific truths. j 

3. Form, Size, and Motions of the Earth. — Having thus 
ti’aced the relation of the earth to surrounding worlds, w| now 
return to examine itself more minutely. Hb form is that ^hich 
a perfect sphere * of semi-fluid consistency would assume] were 
it made to revolve around its axis with the same rapidity is the 
earth does. Such a form is called an ohlate-spheroid,^ — t}at is, 
a sphere somewhat flattened or compressed at the poles, Ike an 
orange. The larger or equatorial diameter exceeds the poljjr dia- 
meter by 26 miles — the former being 7924, and the latteii 7898 
miles. In round numbers, the diameter may be stated a j 8000 

* Among the numerous proofs of the spherical form of the earth, the fo 
may be mentioned : — 

1. A much greater extent of the earth’s surface is visible fVom the t 
mountain than flrom a plain near the level of the sea. 

2. As the mariner nears the land, he first sees the tops of the mountaii 
on approaching nearer, the lower j^unds become visible. 

3. In cutting for a canal, it is found that allowance must be made for i 
about 8 inches per mile, in order to keep the water at a uniform level. 

4. In travelling to any considerable distance, either north or south, ne 
come to view in the direction in which the traveller Is advancing, while 
disappear In the direction fWim which he is receding. 

6. Many navigators, who have sailed constantly in one direction, v 
due east or due west, have returned to the port from which they set out. 

6. The shadow which the earth casts on the moon, during an eclipse, is 
circular. 

7. All the other members of the solar ^tem are spherical. 

t A prolate spheroid, on the contrary, is a sphere somewhat elongatec 
direction of its poles, forming a body shaped like a lemon. 
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miles ; the radius, or semi-diameter, at 4000 ; the circumference 
at 25,000 ; the area, or superficial content, at 197,000,000 square 
miles ; and the volume, or solid content, at 260,775,000,000 
cubic miles.* 

Motions of the Earth. — The earth has three motions : first, that 
referred to above, in accompanying the sun through space {see p. 2) ; 
second, an annual or motion round the sun, t which it performs 

in 365.26 mean solar days ; and the third, called its diurnal motion, 
round its own axis, in 1 day, or 24 solar hours, J The axis is an ima- 
ginary line passing through the earth’s centre, and inclined to the 
plane of its orbit at an angle of 23® 27' 56.5". This imaginary line 
remains always parallel to itself ; or, what is the same thmg, its ex- 
tremities, wluch are called its poles^ always point to the same fixed 
stars, and present themselves alternately to the sun, — thus giving 
rise to the variety of the seasons^ as the diurnal motion, which is 
from west to east, causes the alternations of day and night, and of 
the rising, southing, and setting of the heavenly bodies. If the axis 
on which the earth performs her daily rotation were exactly perjien- 
dicular to the plane of her path round the sun, one constant climate 
would characterise the same parallel of latitude at all times of the 
year, and all the benefits which restdt to mankind from the regular 
succession of the seasons would have been wanting; but by the 
simple arrangement of the axis being inclined 234® from the perjien- 
dicular, the All-Wise Creator has made perpetual provision for 
the regular recurrence of summer and winter, of seed-time and 
harvest. § 

4. Mathematical Divisions of the Earth. — In order to 
describe with precision the position of places on the earth’s 
surface, and the effects that result from its orbitual and diurnal 


* Tyros in mathematics may be reminded of the following facts : — 

1. The circumference of a circle, or sphere, whose diameter is 1, is = 3.1416, 
or 31f nearly. Hence, to find the circumference of ajiy other circle, or sphere, 
multiply its diameter by 

2. The area of a circle is found by multi- 
plying Its radius by half its circumference. 

Thus the area of the circle A D is equal 
to the area of the triangle ABC, the 
base of which, A B, is = the circumference 

of the circle. More briefly, A = — o — 



3. The area of a sphere Is equal to the convex area of the circurmcrihing 
(cylinder; and its solid content is eemaJ to | of the solid con- ^ 
tent of the circumscribing cylinder. Or, Area = D * x 3.1416. 

, rad, X area f \ 

Solid content = g 

t Strictly speaking, not around the sun, but around the com- J 

men centre of gravity of the sun and earth, which is a polnt^l^szzs^y^ 
3W7 miles from the sun’s centre. ^ 

t But a sidereal day, or one measured by the stars* oonaiste of 2.' h. 66 m. 4 a of 
solar time. 

' S For beautiful Illustrations of the seasons, and of the changes of day and night, 
see A. K. Johnston's School Atlas of Astronomy, Plate XI. 
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motions, certain imaginary lines are drawn round it, which are 
called great circles when they divide it into two equal hemi- 
spheres, and small circles when they divide it unequally. 

The Great Circles are the Equator, Horizon, Meridians, 
Ecliptic, and the two Colures. 

The Equator^ a large circle, equidistant from the poles, divides 
the earth into a Northern and a Southern Hemisphere. The lati- 
tude of i>laces is measured from it, north and south ; and their longi- 
tude, on it, east and west. 

The Horizon sejiarates the visible half of the celestial concave 
from the half that is invisible, and is either rational or sensible. 
The rational, or true horizon, by which the rising and setting of 
all the heavenly bodies are determined, is an imaginary plane passing 
through the centre of the earth, and prolonged in imagmation till it 
attains the region of the stars. Parallel to it, and coextensive with 
it, is the sensible horizon, whose plane is a tan^nt to the surface 
at the i>oint on which the 8i>ectator is placed, ^ese two planes, 
although separated throughout their whole extent by a semi -diameter 
of the ear+,h, will yet, on accoimt of the vast distance at which 
that interval is seen, be confoimded together, and appear as one line 
in the heavens. 

As apjdied to the earth, however, the sensible or apparent horizon 
is the small circle which terminates oiu* view of the siuface, where 
earth and sky api)ear to meet. It enlarges or contracts, according 
as the spectator 8 eye is elevated or depresscnl : thus, if the eye be 
elevated 6 feet above the sea, the circular expanse of water visible 
to it will be 3 miles in diameter. The Gardinai Points of the horizon 
are north, south, east, and west ; the Zenith is the upper pole of our 
horizon, and the Hadir the lower j)ole. 

The Meridians, or lines of longitude, are great circles passing 
through the poles, and cutting the equator at right angles. Each of 
them divides the earth into two hemispheres which, in resjject to 
each other, may be termed east and west. There are 12 meridians 
commonly drawn on globes, each l^*" apart, equal to a difference in 
time of one hour ; and 18 meridians, on maps of the world, each 10° 
apart, corresponding to a difference in time of 40 minutes. But 
every place is supposed to have a meridian passing through it ; and 
when the sun comes to that meridian, it is noon or mid-day at that 
place. The longitude of a place is its distance east or west from the 
first meridian, or that one from which we agree to count. This has 
varied with different nations, for nature supplies no particular spot 
from which lonmtude should be counted in preference to all others. 
Thus the French reckon from the meridian of Paris ; the Spaniards, 
from that of Cadiz ; and the English, from the Royal Observatory 
at Greenwich. When the latitude and longitude of a place are 
known, its exact position on the globe may at once be ix)inted out. 
The value of a degree of longitude varies according to the latitude, 
and is nowhere equal to a degree of latitude, excej^ on the equator. 
At 60° lal a degree of longitude is equal to 30 geographical miles. 
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or just the half of its length on the equator ; while at the poles it 
vanishes to nothing. 

TABLE SHOWING THE LENGTH OP A DEGREE OF LONGITUDE FOR EVERY 
5 DEGREES OF LATITUDE IN GEOGRAPHICAL AND ENGLISH MILES. 


Deg. of 
Latitude. 

Goog. Miles. 

Eng. Miles. 

Deg. of 
Latitude. 

Geog. Miles. 

Eug. Miles. 

0 

60.00 

69.07 

50 

38.57 

44.35 

5 

59.77 

68.81 

55 

34.41 

39.58 

10 

69.09 

67.95 

60 

30.00 

34.50 

15 

57.95 

66.65 

65 

25.36 

29.15 

20 

66.38 

64.84 

70 

20.52 

23.60 

25 

64.38 

' 62.53 

75 

15.63 

17.86 

30 

61.96 

' 59.75 

80 

10.42 

11.98 

35 

49.15 

56.51 

85 

6.23 

6.00 

40 

45 

45.96 

42.43 

52.85 
[ 48.78 

1 

90 

0.00 

0.00 


The Edipti^i is a great circle, which represents the sun’s apparent 
annual track among the fixed stars. It derives its name from being 
the circle on or near which the moon must be in the case of an eclipse. 
Its plane makes an angle of 23.J° with the plane of the equator. The 
sun is in the north, or highest i)oint of the Ecliptic, on 21st June ; 
and he is then vertical at the tropic of Cancer ; he is in the south, 
or lowest ])oint, on 21st December, and is then vertical at the 
tropic of Capricorn. The Ecliptic is divided into twelve equal jiarts, 
called sigjis^ of 30® each, named from the constellations or groups of 
stars through which the sim appears successively to pass. These, 
with the days on which the sun enters them, are as follows : — 

Aries, March 21. 'i Libra, Sep. 23. 

Taurus, April 19. > Scorpio, OcL 23. Autumn, 

Gemini, May 20. ) Sagittarius, Nov. 22. . 

Cancer, June 21. Cnpricornus, Deo. 21. 

Leo, July 22. > Summer. Aquarius, Jan. 20. J- Winter. 

Virgo, Aug. 22. j Pisces, Feb. 19. 

The Colures are two meridians which divide the Ecli})tic into four 
equal jiarts, marking the four Seasons of the year. One of them 
intersects the equinoctial points, Aries and Libra, and is thence 
called the Equinoctial Colure; the other intersects the solstitial 
ix)ints, Cancer and Capricorn, and is called the Solstitial Colure. 

The Small Circles are the Tropics, the Parallels of Latitude, 
and the Polar Circles. 

The Tropics are two small circles parallel to the equator, and at 
the distance of 23i®, north and south. They are so named because 
the sun, arrived at them in his apparent annual course, seems to 
turn away, either northward or southward, as the case may be. 
The northern is called the Tropic of Cancer, and the southern fiie 
Tropic of Capriconv because they coincide with the ecliptic in the 
beginning of those signs. 
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The Parallds of LatUvde are small circles parallel to the equator, 
the object of which is to indicate the latitude of places, and to con- 
nect together all places on the globe having .the same latitude. 
Though on globes and maps of the world they are usually drawn at 
intervals of 10°, every place is supposed to have a parallel of latitude 
passing through it. 

The Polar Circles are two small circles, drawn around the North 
and South Pole respectively — ^the former being called the Arctic, 
and the latter the Antarctic Circle. Their distance from the Poles 
is 234°, that being the angle formed by the earth’s axis and a line 
drawn perpendicidar to the earth’s orbit. When the sun is vertical 
to places situated on the Tropic df Cancer, his rays extend beyond 
the Pole to the Arctic Circle, and all countries within the Ant^tic 
Circle are then in darkness. 

Zones. — The Tropics and Polar Circles divide the surface of 
the earth into five great Climatal Zones or Belts — viz. 

1. One Torrid Zone^ 47° in breadth, or 234° on either side of the 
equator, and bounded by the Tropics of Cancer and Caj)ricom. 
Every place in this wide region has the sun vertical to it twice 
a-year ; and as the sim’s rays never fall very obliquely on any part 
of it, the temperature at the surface of the earth is here always very 
high. 

2. Two Temperate Zones^ one northern and the other southern, 
each 43° in breadth, lying between the Tropics and the Polar Circles. 
Never having the sun vertical, they are characterised by a lower 
temperature than tropical regions ; the fruits of the earth are less 
luxuriant and spontaneous; and man, compelled to exercise his 
corporeal and thinking power^ attains to a Hgher de^e of intel- 
ligence and civilisation than in those regions where nis wants are 
supplied without any exertion on his part. 

3., The Two Frigid Zones^ each 234° ^ radius, are included within 
the Polar Circles. They are depriv^ of the influence of the sim 
for long intervals in winter, and have a correspondingly greater length 
of day in summer, when his rays fall very obliquely on the surfaca 
These conditions, coupled with tiie extreme cold of the long winters, 
are so unfavourable to human culture and human happiness, that 
the tribes who inhabit the frigid zone have not been a!ble to attain 
to any considerable degree of civilisation. 
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1.—Materials, Densitt, and Attracjtive Power of the 
Earth. — Of the interior of the planet which we inhabit we 
know almost nothing, our observation being confined to a 
portion of its extern^ crust, or rind, rarely exceeding 10 miles 
in depth, or of the distance fix)m the surface to the centre. 
Small as this portion is, when compared with the immense 
volume enclosed by it, it presents to our view a vast variety 
of substances, each of which has a character peculiar to itself. 
On examination, they are nearly all found to be compound 
bodies^ which, on being analysed, are reducible to sixty-two 
constituent elements. 

These the chemist divides into two groups, — the Metallic^ and the 
Non-metaUic, The metals are fifty in number, the best known of 
then being gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, tin, zinc, and mercury ; 
while the non-metallic class consists of only twelve, the principal of 
which are oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon, sulphiu, and phos- 
I^orus, Each of these elementary substances has properties peculiar 
to itself; and, what is more remarkable, on each of them the 
Creator has stamped, in deep and indelible characters, a particvlcvr 
number, which forms, as it were, the law of its being, iind deter- 
mines in what proportions it shall combine with other substances. 
This law of dAUe proportions serves in the mineral kingdom the 
same end as the laws which regulate the propagation of species do 
in the vegetable and animal kingdoms ; the identity of species is 
rigidly preserved, and, notwithstanding the prodigious number of 
combmations, aU confurion is avoided. The fundamental laws which 
regulate all chemical combinations are four in number : 1. All che- 
mical compounds are definite in their nature, the ratio of the ele- 
ments being constant 2. When any body is capable of uniting 
with a second in several proportions, these proportions bear a simple 
relation to each other. 3, If a body, A iiidte with other bodies, 
B, C, B, the quantities of B, C, D, which unite with A represent 
the relations in which they unite among ihemsdxcs, in tte event of 
union taking place, 4, The combining quantity of a cmnpound is 
the sum of tne combining quantities of its components. 

Each of the sixty-two elementary substances has a den^ or 
specific gravity peculiar to itself, ranging from hydrogen, which is 
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the lightest, to platinum, which is the heaviest; but the resulting 
mean density of the Earth is 6.67, or about five and two-thirds the 
weight of its own bulk of distilled water at the temperature of 60®. 
Thus, while the specific gravity of Mercury is nearly thrice as great, 
that of the Sim, Jupiter, UrS-uus, and Neptune, is four times less. 
As the sjTecific gravity of the substances forming the crust of the 
Earth rarely exceeds .3.0, the obvious inference seems to be, that the 
interior of the planet cannot be hollow, but, on the contrary, must 
consist of materials in a highly condensed state. 

The Attractive Energy which the Earth exercises on all material 
substances near its surface is such that, when freely susjieuded, 
they are drawn towards it with a velocity of 16 feet in the first 
second of time ; three times 16 feet the next second ; five times 16 feet 
the third second ; and so on, following the order of the odd numbers 
of the scale. Oomjiaring the Earth, in this particular, with the other 
planets, we find that bodies falling towards the 
surface of Mars descend with only the half of 
this velocity ; while in Jupiter the velocity is 
nearly three times greater. At great elevations 
- 1 % above the surface the intensity of the force of 

^ gravitation decreases in the inverse, ratio of 

tlie square of the distance. Thus, a body which 
(in a spring balance) weighs 16 ounces at the 
-4. surface, wul weigh only 4 ounces at the dis- 
tance of two semi- diameters from the centre, or 
one semi-diameter above the surface ; while at 
the distance of four semi-diameters it will weigh 
only 1 ounce. Under the surface the law of 
decrease is very different, it being there di^ 
rectly as tfie distance from the centre. Thus, 
at one thousand miles below the surface the 
body wUl weigh 12 oimces ; half-way towaixls 
the centre, 8 ounces; at the dist^ce of a 
thousand miles from the centre, 4 ounces ; 
while at the centre the pressure on the balance 
will be nothing. The accompanying Diagram 
will render these observations more intelligible to the pupil. 

2. Configuration of the Surface. 

Division Into Land and Water.— The surface of the earth, whicl^ as 
we have already seen, comprises an area of 197,000,000 square miles, 
is veiy unequally divided into land and water. The total area of the 
land is esti^ted at 51,50Q,000 sq. m., or a little more than J of the 
entire surface ; while the waters cover 145,500,000 sq. m., or nearly 
f of the whole. The land is, moreover, very unequ^y ^stributed 
over the surface ; thus, the northern hemisphere contains three times 
as much land as the southern ; the eastern hemisphere, or Old 
Worl^ contains twice as much as the western ; and u a great circle 
be drawn round the globe, having London as its centre, it will 
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divide the surface in such a way as that nearly all the land will be 
in one hemisphere — which may therefore be called the continental 
hemisphere ; while the other, or that which has Antipodes Island, 
near New Zealand, as its centre, will be nearly all water, and may 
therefore be called the oceanic hemisphere — only that it contains 
Austraha and a portion of South America. 

If we regard the earth as divided into zones instead of hemi- 
spheres, we find that the North Temperate Zone, or that in which 
the continent of Eiu‘ox)e is situated, is the one which contains the 
greatest proportion of land. 

Continents. — The land surface of the globe is further broken up 
into huge distinct masses, called continents, which are six in nmnber 
— viz. Euro 2 )e, Asia, Africa, North America, South America, and 
Australia. These, however, are not wholly detached from each other, 
but collected into groups, the members of which are generally united 
by isthmuses. Properly speaking, there are only three continents — ^viz. 
Firsts the Old World, containing Europe, Asia, and Africa; second, 
the New World, embracing North and South America ; and third, the 
Australian continent — the only imiwrtant mass of land in the oceanic 
hemisphere, with the exception of the recently discovered countries 
within the Antarctic Circle [see p. 25). 

Of these grand continents the eastern, or Old World, is by far the 
largest and most imjKDrtant, having an area of .32,000,000 sq. m., a 
maritime coast-hne of 60,000 m., and a ]X)p. of 978,000,000. llie 
area of the western continent, or New W^orld, is 15,840,000 sq. m., 
being almost exactly the half of the former; its pop. 58,000,000, 
or of the Old World ; while its coast-line is only 32,000, m. or 
but httle more than 4 of the Old World. Australia has an area 
estimated at 3,038,000 sq. m., being | of the western continent, and 
a popidation of 919,900, or of America. 

Contour and Elevation. — The following are some of the oompari- 
sons, equally interesting and curious, that have been drawn by Carl 
Hitter and other geographers between the two great continents in 
respect to their forms of contour and relief: — 

1. The greatest length of the Old Woild is from east to west, 
while that of the New is from north to south ; in other words, the 
eastern continent has its greatest extension in the direction of the 
parallels, while the western has its greatest extension in the direc- 
tion of the meridicms, 

2. The greatest extension of both continents towards the north 
and south is nearly imder the same meridians. Thus, the Cape of 
Good Hope is nearly in the same meridian with Cape Nordkyn in 
Norway; the peninsula of Malacca with Cape Severo in Siberia; 
and Cape Horn with the north- west angle of Greenland. The last- 
mentioned country, however, is now known to be detached from the 
North American continent. 

3. Both continents attain their ^atest extension from west to 
east along the same parallel — viz. that of 60® N. 

4. Both continents spread out widely towards the north, where 
they closely api^roach each other ; both are abruptly tenninated by 
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the Arctic Ocean in nearly the same latitude — viz. that of 72 ® ; 
whereas toward the south they widely diverge, and narrow down 
to single promontories. 

5. In either continent a large portion of the area is nearly de- 
tached from its princiml mass : thus Africa is nearly severed from 
the one continent and South America from the other. 

6. All the great peninsulas of both continents follow a southerly 
direction ; as the Scandinavian, Spanish, Italian, Hellenic peninsulas, 
Africa, Arabia, Hindostan, Further India, Corea, and Kamtschatka, 
in the one ; and Aliaska, California, South America, Florida, and 
Nova Scotia, in the other. The only important exceptions to this 

f eneralisation are, Jutland in the Old World and Yucatan in the 
Tew, both of which stretch northward; and Asia Minor in the 
former and Russian America in the latter, which project towards the 
wed. 

7. The op]X)site coasts of the two grand continents are strikingly 
conformable to each other, the projections of the one being opposite 
to the indentations of the other, as if they meditated a closer imion 
at some future time : thus Brazil stands opposite to the Gulf of 
Guinea ; Western Africa to the Gulf of Mexico ; Nova Scotia to the 
Bay of Biscay ; while the opposite coasts of Greenland and Norway 
are nearly pmnlleL 

8. Lookmg at the two continents in another way, we find that 
Africa with Madagascar has its counterpart in South America with 
the Falkland Isles ; while Florida and the West Indies have a similar 
correspondence with Malacca and the East Indian Archipelago. 

9. Taking the six separate continents, it is a remarkable fact tha^ 
with the exception of Africa, they aU present to the ocean on their 
northern sides broad flats of low-lying land ; while their southern 
extremities are rocky, pointed, and elevated. Again, while Africa, 
South America, and, we may almost add. North America, contract 
toward the south into single promontories, each of the others sends 
out three separate projections, which curiously correspond, each to 
each. Thus the Spanish peninsula resembles Arabia; Italy with 
Sicily corresponds to India with Ceylon ; and the Hellenic T)enin8ula 
with its adjacent islands, to Further India with the Malay archi- 

1(X But the most important feature of configuration is that which 
has reference to their comparative len^hs of coaddine. While the 
three southern continents present to the ocean an almost unbroken 
front, neither receiving its waters into their bosoms nor projecting 
into it any important peninsulas, the three northern ones are highly 
indented, though in very different degrees, their masses evincing a 
tendency to break up into members. Thus, while Asia and North 
America has each m extensive line of coast, Europe has wholly sur- 
rendered herself to the ocean, as if conscious that at a future time 
tiiat element would become one of the chief sources of her pros- 
perity. 

In regard to the lines of Vertloal Belief, on the other hand, the 
fpllowing are the most important generalisations : — 
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1. All the continents rise gradually from the sea-shore towards 
the interior, where they attain their maximum elevation ; and thus 
each of them presents to the surrounding ocean two great slopes, 
which greatly differ, however, in length and degjree of inclination. 

2. In the Old World, the long gentle slope is inclined toward the 
north, and the short abrupt slope toward the south ; while in the 
New World the gentle slope is toward the east, and the abrupt 
toward the west. 

3. But while each of the grand continents has thus a law peculiar 
to itself, it is also influenced by the law of the other. Thus, though 
in the Old World the long or gentle slope is toward the north, and 
the short or abrupt one toward the south, it is also true that the 
slo^ fronting the east is more gradual than that fronting the west. 
In like manner, though in the New World the longer slope fronts 
the east, and the shorter the west, it is also true that the slope 
which fronts the north is gentler than that which fronts the south. 

4. The laws regulating the primary and secondary sloj>e8, how- 
ever, may be exi)res8ed still more generally thus : In both conti- 
nent the long and gentle slopes descend toward the Atlantic, or 
toward the iG*ctic Ocean which is its continuation ; while the 
short and abrupt slopes incline to the Pacific, or to the Indian 
Ocean which may be regarded as one of its members. 

5. The elevat^ ridge formed by the intersection of the great 
slopes is usually occupied by lofty mountain-chains, and constitutes 
the grand watersheds of the different continents. Hence in the Old 


World the general direction of the principal mountain-ranges is from 
east to west, while in the New it is from north to soum. In the 
one tney proceed in the direction of the parallels ; in the other in 
that of the meridians ; while in both they extend in the direction of 
the greateifl length of the continents. Thus, in the eastern continent 


one immense mountain-chain extends, with few interruptions, from 
the western extremity of the Pyrenees to the vicinity of Behring 
Strait ; while in the western, an almost imbroken range extends 
from the north-east angle of Bussian America to the southern ex- 
tremity of Patagonia. 

6. The law of following the direction of the greatest length holds 
^ually true in regard to all the more important peninsulas and 
islands. Thus Scandinavia, Italy, Malacca, Core^ Kamtschatka, 
and Lower California, together with Great Britain, Corsica, Sar- 
dinia, Sicily, Crete, Madagascar, Sumatra, Java, Japan, Cuba, Hayti, 
Jammea, ^d New Zealand, are all traversed by moimtaiu-ranges in 
the direction of their gr^test length. 

7. WMle in both hemispheres me reliefs go on increasing from the 
poles to the ^uator, the highest elevations of the Eastern Hemi- 
TOhere occur in the vicinity of the Tropic of Cancer, while in the 
Western they are found near the Tropic of Capriemn : compare the 


Chile and Bolivia. 


Aconcagua and Sahama, 


8. A remarkable similarity exists between Europe and Am*, in 

B 
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respect to their reliefs, and an equally striking dissimilarity between 
Africa and South America. Thus the Pyrenees and Alps correspond 
with the Taurus, Caucasus, and Himalayan ranges ; the basin of 
the lower Danube has its counteri)art in Tonquin ; European Tur- 
key corresponds with Further India ; Venetian Lombardy with the 
basin of the Ganges; while Delhi, Calcutta, and Bombay at once 
suggest Milan, Venic^ and Genoa. But while the interior of Africa 
is chiefly occupied with dreary deserts and elevated plateaux, and 
has its loftiest elevations on the east side, the interior of South America 
is low and fertile, with a huge mountain -range on the west side : 
yet the Nile and the Zambezi coiTe8jx)nd in direction, magnitude, 
and importance^ with the Amazon and La Plata. 

9. while the Table-lands in both hemispheres are intimately con- 
nected with the mountain-ranges, — the highest mountains invariably 
rising, not from plains, but from elevated plateaux, — the Old World 
is most remarkable for its MourUains and TaMe-landa^ and the New 
for its Plains and Rivers. 

The principal Table-Lands in the Eastern Hemisphere are those 
of Spain, Bavaria, Auvergne ; Asia Minor, Armenia, Arabia, Iran, the 
Deccan, and Central Asia ; the Sahara, Abyssinia, and Southern Africa. 
In the Western Hemisphere, a series of lofty table-lands forms a broad 
irregular belt along the coast of the Pacific, from Behring Strait to the 
Caribbean Sea, and from the latter to the Strait of Magellan. 

The principal Plains of the Old World are : 1. The Great Northern 
Plain, which, extending, with but one important interruption, from the 
shores of the Atlantic to the vicinity of Behring Strait, and from the Arctic 
Ocean to the table-land of Iran, comprises about a half of the area of 
Europe and Asia united, and is so uniformly level that the entire space 
may be traversed without changing the level more than a few hundred 
feet. It consists of three principal members — viz. the Sarmatian Plain, 
the Siberian Plain, and the Kirghiz Steppes. 2. The Plain ofHindostan, 
between the Him^ya and the Deccan, and including the valleys of the 
Indus and Ganges. 3. The Chinese Plain, or the lower basins of the 
Hoang-Ho and Yang-tse-Kiang. The PlaiM of the New World occupy 
a still larger portion of the entire area; the principal are: 1. Tne 
Great Central Plain of North America, extending from the Arctic 
Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the Alleghanies to the Rocky 
Mountains ; it is watered by many great rivers, embraces the largest 
fresh-water lakes on the globe, and is traversed from east to west by a 
broad, gentle swell of land, which divides the waters that flow to the 
Arctic Ocean from those that enter the Gulf of Mexico. 2. The 
Atlantic Plain, between the Alleghanies and the Atlantic Ocean. 3. The 
immense basins of the Orinoco, Amazon, and Rio de la Plata, called 
respectively llanos, selvas, and ;j^mpas ; the first of which is one of the 
most level portions of the earth’s surface, being only 192 feet high at a 
distance of 450 miles from the ocean ; the second is the largest river- 
basin in the world, having an area of 1,600,000 square miles : while the 
third embr^es the minor basins of the Parana, Paraguay, and Colorado, 
together with the Pamptas of Buenos Ayres, with a united area of 
886,000 square miles. 

10. Notwithstanding the imposing height of the various mountain- 
chains, the mean elevation of the continents depends far less on it 
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than on the general' configuration and extent of the plains and table- 
lands. This is evident from the fact that the hignest elevation of 
the loftiest mountain-range on the globe does not exceed SJ miles 
above the level of the sea, being little more than the part of 
the earth’s diameter. Consequently the mountain-ch^s on the 
globe produce no greater deviation from its spherical shape than the 
small protuberances on the rind of an orange do on its general form. 
For example, if the entire mass of the Alps were pulverised and dis- 
tributed over the whole extent of Euro2>e, its surface would not 
thereby be raised more than 22 feet above its present level ; while, 
on the contrary, were the great plateau of Spain, which has an eleva- 
tion of only 2000 feet, levelled down and spread in a similar manner 
over the continent, the general surface would be raised 76 feet. The 
Himalaya and Kuen-lun Moimtains, with the table -land of Tibet 
by which they are connected, would produce an elevating effect 
on the whole of Asia amounting to 358 feet; and it is estimated 
that if all the inequalities on the earth’s surface were reduced to an 
uniform natural level, the entire land would have an elevation above 
the sea of about 1000 feet. Or taking each of the continents separately, 
the average elevation of Europe would be 671 feet, of North America 
748 feet, of South America 1132 feet, and of Asia 1151 feet. 

11. It was long a prevalent opinion, founded on theoretical views, 
that the depths of the ocean must bo nearly equal to the elevations 
of the continents ; but the greatest depths hitherto ascertained by 
the improved methods of sounding are in the North Atlantic Ocean, 
and do not exceed 25, 000 feet ; whSe Mount Everest, in the Himalaya, 
standir g midway between Kunchinginga and Dhawalagiri, raises its 
snowy summit to an elevation of 29, 000 feet. Thus, from the greatest 
depth yet reached by the plummet to the highest known mountain- 
siunmit, is upwards of ten miles in a vertical line, or of the 
earth’s radius, 

3. The Ocean. — About 145,500,000 square miles, or nearly 
three-fourths of the entire superficies of the globe, are perma- 
nently covered with water, the surface of which forms a true 
natural level. Such a level, in the case of a rotating body like 
the earth, the materials of which are capable of yielding to the 
influences of ^vity and of the other forces that act upon it, is 
of a spheroidal form, like that of an orange, and differs materially 
from a dead, horizontal level, such as the floor of an apartment. 
The surface of lakes, deserts, plains, and even of the continents, 
conforms itself to this natiiral level ; it forms the limit from 
which all the elevations of the land and the soundings of the 
ocean are measured ; and, in constructing a canal or a railway 
along the surface, an allowance must always be made for this 
difference, amounting to about 8 inches in the mile. Instead 
of being separated from each other by natural barriers, like the 
continents, all the great waters of the globe are continuous and 
united; and hence, though there are three great continents, 
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there is strictly speaking but one ocean. On inspecting an arti- 
ficial globe, however, it will be seen that the three great con- 
tinents are so arranged as, in a great measure, to separate from 
the main body of the waters three coiresponding oceans. Thus, 
setting out from Europe, and pursuing a westerly course, the 
Atlantic is seen to separate the Old World from the New ; the 
Pacific to separate the latter from Asia and Australia ; and the 
Indian Ocean, Australia from Africa. It is more usual and 
convenient, however, to divide the waters into Jive distinct 
oceans, which is effected by supposing the oceans above- 
named to be bounded at their extremities by the Arctic and 
Antarctic Circles ; while the waters around the Poles, and 
embi’aced within those circles, are reg^ectively denominated 
the Arctic and Antarctic Ocean. As Europe and Asia form, 
in fact, but one continent, we have thus jive continenU more or 
less detached from each other, and Jive oceans more or less con- 
nected. 

The Atlantic Ocean deserves the first place, for though only half 
the size of the Pacific, it is the best-known to Europeans ; and of 
all the great waters of the globe it has always been the most im- 
portant, as that on whose shores and gulfs the greater nmnber of 
the civilised nations of the earth have taken up their abode. It 
occupies a huge, angular, canal-shap^ basin, whose sides are nearly 
parallel to each omer — the projections of the one side standing 
opjxisite to the indentations of the other; extends from N. to S. 
about 9000 miles ; separates the Old World, on the east side, from the 
New on the west ; and ’connects the Arctic with the Antarctic Ocean. 
It varies greatly in breadth in different parts, being 4100 miles between 
the shores of Marocco and the Isthmus of Florida ; 1700 miles between 
Brazil and Sierra Leone ; and 900 miles between Greenland and the 
coast of Norway. The area is estimated at 25,000,000 square miles, 
or nearly half the area of the entire land. It is distinguished from 
all the other oceans by the great depth of its waters ; by the fewness 
of its islands ; and by the great number of seas and gulfs which 
it projects into the continents that confine its waters. It varies 
greatly in depth, from 300 fathoms near the shores to about 4 miles 
towards the centre — the greatest depth hitherto ascertained by the 
imxwoved methods of deep-sea sounding being that obtained by 
Lieutenant Maury, near tne southern limit of the Great Bank of 
Newfoundland, where it was found to be 25,000 feet. The aver- 
age depth of lixe Gulf of Mexico is 1 mile ; the greatest depth of 
the Caribbean Sea, 3 miles ; of the S. Atlantic, 3 iMes ; and of the 
N. Atlantic, 4 miles. 

A remarkable stepp^ or raised bottom, occurs between Ireland 
and Newfoundland, wnich is now known as the Tele^phic Plateau, 
being that on which rests the great submarine tdegraphic cable 
which unites Europe with America, and which was completed 6th 
August 186 a 
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The principal Branches of the Atlantic are the Baltic, the North 
Sea, the Iiiwi Sea, the English Channel, the Bay of Biscay, the 
Mediterranean, and the Gidf of Guinea, on the east side; and 
Hudson Bay, Gulf of St Lawrence, Gulf of Mexico, and the Carib- 
bean Sea, on the west The princijm! Islands and Archipelagos 
are, Iceland, the British Isles, Azores, Madeira, Canaiy and Cape 
Veid Isles, near its eastern shores ; and Newfoundlwid, Cni>e Breton, 
Bermudas, Bahamas, Antilles, and the Falkland Isles, near its western. 
Its chief Affluents from the Old World are the Neva, Bhine, Loire, 
Ta^s, ithone, Po, Danube, and Don ; NUe, Senegal, Niger, Con^o, 
and Orange ; and from the New World, the St Lawrence, Missis- 
sippi, and Bio Grande del Norte ; the Orinoco, Amazon, and Bio 
de la Plata. 

The Trade Winds blow regularly in its intertropical portion {see 
p. 30) ; but beyond these limits the winds are variable. Among its 
principal Omrents are, the Equatorial Current, which flows from the 
coast of South Africa to the Caribbean Sea, with a velocity of from 30 to 
70 miles a-day, and a temi)erature of 75° ; and the far more celebrated 
Gulf Stream, which, leaving the Gulf of Mexico, flows through the 
Sti'ait of Florida with a velocity of 80 miles a-day, and a temperature 
of 86° Fahr. “After having run 3000 miles towards the north, it 
still preserves, even in winter, the heat of summer. With this tem- 
I>erature it crosses the 40th degree of north latitude, and there over- 
flowing its liqvrid banks, it spreads itself out for thousands of square 
leagues over the cold waters aroimd, and covers the ocean with a 
mantle of warmth that serves so much to miti^te in Europe the 
rigours of winter. Moving now more slowly, but di8i)en8ing its 

f enial influences more fremy, it finally meets the British Islands. 

ly these it is divided, one part going into the Polar basin of Spitz- 
bergen, the other entering the Bay of Biscay, but each with a 
warmth considerably above the ocean temperature. Such an im- 
mense volume of heated water cannot fail to carry with it beyond 
the seas a mild and moist atmosphere ; and this it is which so much 
softens climate there.” 

Thus we see that the waters of the Atlantic between the eqixator 
and the 40th parallel are kept in a perpetual whirl]x>ol, the circum- 
ference of which cannot be less than from eleven to twelve thousand 
miles ; and Humboldt calculates that a particle of water requires 
two years and ten months to complete one revolution. In the 
centre of this revolving current there is a mass of nearly stagnant 
water, covered hy dense masses of an eyergre^ sea-weed, called 
Fucus natans^ which made so lively an impression on the mind of 
Columbus and his crew when about to discover America in 1492. 

The Fadflo Ooean separates America on the east from Asia, Ma- 
laysia, and Australia on the west ; and is by far the grandest expanse 
of water on the globe, having an area estimated at 60,000,000 
of square miles, or nearly equm to the whole land-surface of the 
globa Unlike the Atlantic, of which it is double the size, its 
greatest length is from E. to W. along the equate — a direction 
m which it extends 175% or upwards of 12,000 miles, redLoning 
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from the coast of Peru to the Malay peninsula. Its greatest breadth, 
between Behring Strait and the Antarctic Circle, is 9000 miles, cor- 
responding with the extreme length of the Atlantic. Its shape is 
somewhat oval, being widest in the middle and contracting towards 
both extremities, especially in the north, where the opposite shores are 
only 36 miles ai)art. The coast line, on the American side, though 
bold, is very little indented by the ocean, the princi]»al hdets and 
Brandies being, Behring Sea, or the Sea of Kamtschatka, the Gulf of 
California, and Bay of Panama ; while of those on its western side 
the chief are, the Sea of Okhotsk, Sea of Japan, Yellow Sea, China 
Sea, and Gulf of Siam, with the Gulf of Carpentaria in Australia. 
This ocean is especially characterised by the immense number of 
Archipelagos — ^many of which are of volcanic, and others of submarine 
coral formation — that are scattered over its surface, esjiecially in 
its western and central parts. North of the Tropic of Cancer the 
principal groups are, the Japan Isles, Kurile Isles, Aleutian Isles, 
Queen ClSrlotte’s Island, and Vancouver Island. South of the 
Tropic of Cancer, and proceeding from W. to E., we find Malaysia, 
or the Malay Archijidago, the La<lrones, Caroline Isles, Marshall 
Archi}>elago, Sandwich Isles, and the Galapagos Islands near the 
South American coast. Then returning westward, we come to the 
Marquesas, Low Archipelago, Society Islands, Hervey or Cook’s 
Islands, Navigators’ Islands, Friendly Islands, Feejee Islands, Queen 
Charlotte’s Ishinds, Saloman Isles, New Hebrides, New Caledonia, 
and New Zealand. Its chief Affluents from the Old World are, 
the Amour, Hoang-Ho, Yaim-tse-ICiang, Cambodia, Meinam ; and 
from the New World, the hW^er, Columbia, and Colorado. The 
principal Current of this ocean is called the Equatorial Current, 
which, originating in the Antarctic Drift Current, flows N. along the 
western shores of South America to the coast of Peru, and then W. 
through the Pacific, where it occupies the entire space between the 
tropics, producing a genial coolness where otherwise the heat would 
be almost insupportable. Opposite Lima, on the Peruvian coast, its 
ten^rature is 14® below that of the neighbouring ocean ; and even 
at Payta, which is 7 degrees farther N., it is 10® colder than the 
sea in its vicinity. Farther W. it gradually looses its cooling powers, 
which however are perceptible to the vicinity of the Marquesas. 

The Pacific Ocean was unknown to Europeans till the year 151^ 
when it was discovered by Vasco Nunez de Bilbao^ from the summit 
of a mountain near the Isthmus of Panama. Mojgalhaen, who 
sailed from America to the Philippme Islands, in 1521, bestowed 
on it the name of Pacific, in consequence of the calm and delightful 
weather he experienced while navigating its surface. 

The Indian Ocean separates Malajy^sia, Australia, and Tasmania, 
on the east, from Ar^ia and Africa on the west; its northern 
boundary is formed by the shores of India and Beloochistan, and its 
southern, by the Antarctic Circle. Its shape would have approxi- 
mated to an equilateial triangle, had not Amk projected its hugest 
peninsula into its apex, and given it a very irregular form. Ext^d- 
3 ^ from a little beyond the Troiuc of Cancer to the Antarctic Circle, 
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its greatest length is 90°, or about 6000 miles ; while its extreme 
bremth, from Cape Agulhas to Tasmania, is expressed by the same 
number. The area is generally estimated at 20,000,000 square 
miles, or 18,000,000 when its southern boundary is formed by a line 
connecting South Cai>e in Tasmania with Cape Agulhas in Africa. 
In projwrtion to its magnitude, it equals even the Atlantic as to the 
numl>er and extent of the branches which it sends into the land, 
esj^ecially on its northern frontier. The principal of these are the 
Bay of Bengal ; the Arabian Sea, with its members, the Gulf of Cutch, 
Gulf of Oman, and the Persian Gulf ; the Gulf of Aden with the Red 
Sea ; the Channel of Mozambique ; Encounter Bay, St. Vincent Gulf, 
Spencer GuK, and the Great Australian Bight, in Australia. 

The only Islands of considerable magnitude are Ceylon and 
Madagascar ; but smaller islands and archij)elago8 are numerous, 
as Bourboi^ Mauritius, Comoro, Amirantes, Seychelles, Socotra ; 
the Laccacbve, Maidive, and Chagos archipelagos ; Rodrigues ; the 
Andaman, Nicobar, and Mergui archij>elagos ; Keeling Islands ; 
St Paul and Amsterdam ; Kerguelen or Desolation Island, &c. Its 
larger Affluents are nearly all from the Asiatic continent ; as the 
In'awady, Brahmapootra, Ganges, Mahaniiddy, Gndavery, Kistna, 
Tapty, Nerbudda, Indus, and Euphrates ; together with the Zam- 
bezi from Africa, and the Murray from Austimia. 

OurrenUi . — The waters of the Indian Ocean being hotter than 
even those of the Gulf of Mexico, several warm currents flow out of 
it in various directions. One of these originates in the Bay of 
Bengal, and after passing through the Strait of Malacca, imites with 
other warm currents from the Java and China seas ; and then 
flows out into the Pacific like another Gulf Stream, to which, inde^ 
both in its direction and effects, it bears numerous and striking 
resemblances. Another current, from the Arabian and Red seas, 
flows southwards between Africa and Madagascar, till it meets the 
Cai>e Current from the Atlantic south of Cape Colony. The latter 
current, formerly supposed to be flowing noitliward ^ong the west 
coast of Africa, is now ascertained to be flowing southwai^ till, 
after uniting with the Mozambique Current, both find their way 
into the intensely cold waters of the Antarctic Ocean. 

The Arctic Ocean, or north polar basin, is boimded in general by 
the northern shores of Europe, Asia, America, and Greenland, all of 
which remarkably conform to the parallel of 72°; and hence its 
form is nearly circular, and its tisual breadth 2500 miles. In other 
directions it is boimded by the Arctic Circle, which separates it from 
the Atlantic md Pacific oceans, and forms the nortbem limit of 
sunshine in winter. Its greatest length from Behring Strait to that 
point on the Norwegian coast at which the Arctic Circle cuts the 
land — that is, along the meridian of 12^° K — ia 3240 miles ; and 
tiie total area is estimated at 4,000,000 square miles. Except on the 
Atlantic side, the waters of this ocean are virtually land-locked, 
the outlet by Behring Strait being only 36 miles wide, with a maxi- 
mum depth of 25 fafEoms. Its only practicable entrance for ships 
is between Norway and loelcmd, that oeing the path pursued by the 
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north-east branch of the Gulf Stream, the remainder of the channel 
being occupied by a vast archipelago of islands which, though sepa- 
rated by deep straits, are either traversed by strong ciurents, or 
blocked up with gigantic icebergs. The principal Branches of the 
Arctic Ocean are, the White ^a, in Europe ; the Gulfs of Kara, 
Obi, and Yenisei, in Asia ; Behring Strait, between Asia and the 
New World; and Coronation GuH, Melville Sound, Barrow Strait, 
Lancaster Sound, and Baffin Bay, in North America. The long-sought 
North- Wed Passage — that is to say, a navigable passage from Euro- 
pean countries to China along the northern coast of America, has at 
last, after innumerable unsuccessful efforts continued for two cen- 
turies, been nominally effected by Captain Maclure, who, in 1856, 
achieved the hazardous task by sailing out of the Pacific through 
Behring Strait ; then, turning eastward, pursued his course along the 
coast tffi he came to Cape Bathurst, at the entrance to Coronation Gidf ; 
then northward, along the west coast of Banks’ Land t(j Melville 
Sound, which he entered ; and continued his dangerous voyage east- 
ward to Baffin Bay and Davis Strait ; and finally entered the Atlan- 
tic. Notwithstanding the success of this brilliant exploit, the route 
thus discovered is all but absolutely impracticable, and can never be 
of any avail in a commercial point of view ; while the same route in 
the opposite direction remains still unaccomplished. 

The Rivers that find their way into this ocean are, for the most 
part, of great magnitude. Having their sources as far 'south as the 
60th parallel, in ^th hemispheres, they drain an area fuUy equal to 
that of the ocean which they enter, or considerably more than that 
of the continent of Europe. The chief of those from the Old World 
are the Dwina, Petchora, Obi, Yenisei, Lena, and Kolyma ; and from 
the New World, the Colville, Mackenzie, and Copj)ermine. The 
northward direction of these rivers imparts a striking peculiarity to 
the annual thawing of their waters. As their upper courses belong to 
more temi>erate latitudes than their lower, the former are melted by 
the heat of the sun at an earlier date than the latter, and discharge 
their liberated contents into the valleys and estuaries below, which, 
being thus inundated by waters of a comparatively elevated tempera- 
ture, speedily give way in turn ; and thus, in a comparatively brief 
period, the entire ocean is covered with an immense volume of fresh 
water of more than 32® of temperature, which now becomes the 
prime mover of that ocean-evrrent that every summer drifts the polar 
ice into the Atlantic. Another cause, however, co-operates in pro- 
ducing this phenomenon. The north-east branch of the Gulf Stream 
from tile Atlantic enters the Arctic Ocean between Norway, on the 
one side, and Iceland and Spitzbergen on the other. Doubling the 
North Cape, it flows eastward, dose to the shores of Lapland and 
Siberia, the rigorous climate of which it materially softens. Arriving 
at Behring Strait it is greatly increased in volume and force hyr the 
Japan Current from the Pacific, and now pursuing its circuitous 
journey it eventually arrives at Banks’ Land and the Parry Islands, 
which divide its waters into three branches. The two southern 
bnuxohes pursue thdr way eastward through the two main channels 
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of the North American archipelago, and, on arriving at Baffin Bay, 
reunite their waters ; while tne tmrd holds a more northerly course 
aroimd Greenland, till it reaches Spitzbergen, which turns it to the 
south-west ; and now, flowing between Iceland and Greenland, it 
meets its lost members north of Newfoundland ; and, fina-Uy, steer- 
ing its course between the coast of the United States on the ri^ht 
and the ascending Gulf Stream on the left, it arrives at its native 
domain in the Gufi of Mexico. 

The Idands of this ocean are but imi>erfectly known. They are 
for the most part uninhabited, and are important only ^ the tempo- 
rary abodes of the whale, sefil, and walrus-himter. The princmal 
grouj)s are the following: Spitzbergen, Novaia Zemlia, and New 
Siberia, between the Pole and the Eastern Continent ; and the great 
North American Archipelago, the chief members of which are the 
Parry Islands, Banks’ Land, Boothia Felix, Cockbum Island, Cumber- 
land Island, Cornwallis Island, North Devon, Ellesmere, and Green- 
land. 

The Antarctic Ocean is far less accurately known to geographers 
than any of the other great oceanic basins, the cold being more in- 
tense, the winds and seas more boisterous, and the ice extending at 
least 10° nearer the equator than in the Arctic Basin. Navigatoi^ 
however, have attained here a considerably higher latitude than in 
the seas surrounding the North Pole — Sir James Ross having, in 1841, 

g jnetrated to lat. 7 8° 4', or within 840 miles of the South Pole. In this 
titude, and immediately S. of New Zealand, his progress southward 
was arrested by an ice-boimd shore, on which he landed, and which, 
in honour of his sovereign, he named Victoria Land. Other navi- 
gators, in approaching the pole from other directions, have encoun- 
tered similar obstructions at considerably lower latitudes. Thus, 
Enderby Land lies on the Antarctic Circle, nearly due S. of Mada- 
gascar; and South Shetland, Louis Philijme Land, Trinity Land, 
and Graham Land, also near the Antarctic Circle, and south of Caiie 
Horn. Probably, therefore, almost the entire area embraced by the 
Antarctic Circle is occupied by a continent which is nearly circular in 
form, and more than twice the size of Eurojpe ; which is covered by 
eternal snows, and whoUy devoid of vegetation ; the shores of whicn 
are guarded by gigantic volcanoes, or by impenetrable barriers of 
ice ; and whose interior has never been tmdden by the foot of man. 
One of these volcanoes, named Mount Erebus, was found by Sir James 
Ross to be 12,400 feet above the level of the s^ and in a state of 
constant activity ; while Mount Terror, an extinct volcano, has an 
altitude of 9000 feet. Both of these are situated near the coast of 
Victoria Land. 

The seas around this continent are remarkably shallow, the depth 
rarely exceeding 400 fathoms. The barometric pressure is also 
greatly less than in tropical regions [see p. 29). Sir James Ross 
determined the position of the South Magnetic Pole to be 'within the 
limits of Victoria Land — viz. in lat 75° 5' S., and Ion. 145° ^ E. 

4. The Atmospheee,— Many of the phenomena of physical 
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geography are inexplicable without some previous acquaintance 
with that thin, aerial, and invisible fluid called the Atmosphere, 
which envelops the earth on all sides, which shares in its 
diurnal motion, and which accompanies it in its annual journey 
round the sun. In respect to composition^ atmospheric air con- 
sists almost exclusively of two gaseous, elementary substances, 
oxygen and nitrogen, in the proportion of 21 parts by weight 
of the former, and 79 parts of the latter, or nearly in the ratio 
of 1 to 4. It also contains a little carbonic acid gas, a minute 
though very variable quantity of aqueous vapour, and a trace 
of ammonia. The oxygen and nitrogen are not chemically com- 
bined, but exist in a state of mixture ; yet their relative pro- 
portions remain invariable, being the same on the summits of 
the highest mountains as in the deepest recesses of the surface, 
the same in the country as in the crowded city, and the same 
in the tropical as in the frigid zones. 

On the contrary, the carbonic acid and vapour of water vary 
greatly in quantity in diflferent localities, the one being afiected 
by local causes, and the other mainly by changes of temperature. 
Notwithstanding its extreme lightness, the air, in common with 
all other material bodies, is affected by the all-pervading law of 
gi’avitation, and exerts a pressure on the surface of the earth 
which can easily be measured. According to Dr Front, 100 
cubic inches of pure dry air, at 60° of temperature, and the 
barometer standing at 30 inches, weigh 31 grains. Hence the 
weight on every square inch of surface at the level of the sea 
amounts to about 15 lb, avoirdupois, being the same as the 
weight of a column of water of equal base, 34 feet high, or of a 
column of mercury 30 inches high. Supposing the surface of a 
man’s body to measure 15 square feet, it sustains a pressure of 
no less than 14 tons. Being a highly elastic fluid, the density 
and pressure of the atmosphere rapidly diminish as we ascend 
upward, 1000 feet of ascent, near the surface, roughly corre- 
sponding to a fall of 1 inch in the barometer ; or, to speak more 
exactly, As the elevation increases in arithmetical progression, 
the density and pressure decrease in geometrical progression. 
Thus, at tne level of the sea, the pressure on each square inch 
is 15 lb., or equ^ to a column of mercury 30 inches high ; at 3.4 
miles above the surfisice the pressure is only lb., or 15 inches 
of mercury ; and at 6,8 miles of elevation the pressure is 3i lb., 
or 74 inches of mercury. At greater elevations, however, this 
law dies not hold ; as many reasons combine to induce the be- 
lief that the atmosphere does not expand to an indefinite height, 
but tenninates at an altitude of fix)m 40 to 60 miles. Its height 
is also different in different latitudes, being considerably greater 
between the tropics than within the Polar Circles. This is 
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owing partly to the greater centrifugal force that exists in the 
equatorial tnan in the polar regions, caused by the rotation of 
the earth around its axis, and partly to the high temperature 
of the earth’s surface in low latitudes, which causes the air in 
contact with it to expand at the rate of of its volume for 
every increase of 1° of temperature. Sir James Boss states 
that, in Victoria Land, lat. 78°, the barometric pressure rarely 
exceeded 29 inches, whereas in the torrid zone it averages 30 
inches. 

When ascending the side of a mountain-chain, the traveller 
feels the cold increasing perceptibly in proportion to his eleva- 
tion ; and should the chain be sufficiently lofty, he will find the 
summit covered with perpetual snow. If the ascent is made 
within the Tropics, this difference of temperature arising from 
elevation is beautifully represented to the eye by a correspond- 
ing succession of climatic zones, each of which is occupied by a 
fauna and flora peculiar to itself, but quite analogous to the suc- 
cession of zones, with their respective faunas and floi-as, that is 
traversed when proceeding from the equator to either pole. 
This beautiful phenomenon, of which the Andes and Himalaya 
afford the most striking examples, depends on the fact that any 
change in the density of the atmosphere is imiformly accom- 
panied by a corresponding change in its temperature. When a 
gaseous body expands, a portion of its heat becomes latent, and 
the amount of heat required to raise it to any given tempera- 
ture increases the more the gas expands. If there be no source 
of heat from which this additional quantity can be obtained, 
the gas will cool during expansion, by a poiTion of its free heat 
becoming latent. Generally speaking, the thermometer sinks 
1° of Fahr. for every 330 feet of elevation. 

Winds. — When the air is put in motion by any cause, a wind is 
produced ; and no ca\ise so powerfully contiibutes to such motion 
as local changes of temperature, arising from the imequal degree in 
which portions of the earth’s surface are heated by the solar rays. 
In order to obtain a clear notion of the nature and direction of 
winds, it will be necessary to leave out of view, for the time, 
the various inequalities of the earth’s surface, and to regard it as 
rmiformly sphencal. In tropical regions, where the sun is always 
vertical at noon, his rays f^ perjiendicularly on the surface, and 
consequently with a far greater heating power than if they came 
down slantingly, as in the temjierate and mgid zones. The heated 
surface communica^s its own temperature k> the stratum of air in 
contact with it, causing the latter to expand, and, with a diminished 
density, to ascend through a higher stratum, supported by which it 
flows off towards the neaSrest pole, its place meanwhile being supplied 
by a counter-current proceeding from the pole to the equator. ECBnce 
we would expect that at any point on the suiface in the northern 
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hemispliere, northern winds (that is, winds frmt the north) would 
prevail throughout the year; while everywhere in the southern 
hemisphere they would blow incessantly from the south- And, were 
“the earth at res^ and no inequalities on its surface, such would be the 
actual direction of the winds throughout the year. But the earth 
rotates on its axis from west to east every twenty-four hours ; its 
equatorial parts moving at the rate of 1000 miles per hour, while at 
the poles the surface remains at rest. Hence, in passing from the 
higher latitudes towards the equator, the cold currents of air arrive 
progressively at regions of increased rotatory velocity ; and as they 
cannot keep j)ace with this increase of motion, they necessarily hang 
back, and form currents flowing in a direction opjwsite to the rota- 
tion of the globe, or from to weM; and thus, by the combined 
effects of the rotation of the globe and the difference of temperature 
at its surface, the northern and southern currents are deflected and mo- 
dified, so £ts to become respectively the permanent north-easterly and 
south-easterly currents, forming the magnificent phenomena of 

The Trade Winds. — These wmds extend, with occasional interrup- 
tions and modifications, from the vicinity of the equator to the 28th 
or 30th parallel, N. and S. — the limit varying according to the sun’s 
northern or southern declination. Their action is most regular in 
the Atlantic and Pacific' oceans ; but their influence is neutralised 
in the vicinity of continents and large islands, by the currents that 
are generated on the land. 

In the Indian Ocean and south-eastern Asia the Trade Winds 


undergo remarkable modifications, changing their direction at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, and hence caUed 

MonBOons, a term derived from the Malay word mimrriy a season. 
They prevail over a tract extending from lat. 7® S. to the Tropic 
of Cancer, and from the E. coast of Africa to Japan and the W. part 
of the Pacific Ocean. They blow for six months of the year in one 
direction, and for the other six in an opposite one; the change 
occurring about the 15th -^ril and the 15th October. On the north 
side of me equator the N. E. monsoon prevails, with little variation, 
from October to April ; while from April to October it is replaced 
bv the S.W. monsoon. South of the ^uator the N.W. monsoon 
blows from October to April, constituting the rainy season in the 
southern part of the Indian Ocean ; while from April to October the 
S.E. monsoon holds sway, and forms the dry season. The last- 
named monsoon may be considered as identical with the S. E. Trade 
Wind. In general, the monsoons blow towards the continent during 
summer, and in an opposite direction in winter. They regulate the 
alternations of the wet and dry seasons thro^hout souSi-eastem 
Asia— the rainy season of the W. coast of India corresponding with 
the prevalence of the S. W. monsoon, and that of the E. coast with 
the S. E. monsoon. They are also of great importance to commerce, 
for by ^em a ship may be wafted to a distant port, where she re- 
mains till the monsoon changes, and is then aided by it home again. 

ZojiB Of O A lmii and Variable Winds. — In Hie Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, immediately under the equator, where the N.E. and S.E. 
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Trade Winds come into collision, there occurs a zone of calms and 
variable winds ; there being a calm when the opposing winds wholly 
neutralise each other, and a wind, which is usually from the east* 
when either predominates. This zone varies in breadth from 150 to 
600 miles, according to the season of the year, and is i>erpetualty 
shifting its position. In March and April it extends from lat. 6® ^ 
to 2® N. ; in July and August from 7° N. to 12 N.; thus ranging 
over 17° of latitude. As each of the trade winds has traversed a 

E extent of ocean before arriving at the equator, they become 
y charged with vapour ; and hence this zone is characterised 
by constant precipitation, the rain falling at irregular intervals and 
at all hours of the day. The heat is great, and thunder-storms are 
frequent ; and perhaps there is no part of the ocean more dreaded 
by mariners than the zone of calms and variables. 

Recent investigations have shown that similar narrow belts of 
calms occm across the great oceans near the Tropics of Cancer and 
Capricorn, where the trade winds come into colhsion with the pre- 
vailing S. W. and N.W. winds of the temperate zones. 

Region of S.W. and N.W. Winds. — ^We have seen that the heated 
air of the Torrid Zone, forced upwards by colder and denser cur- 
rent finds its way to the Frigid Zones. On quitting the tropics it 
begins to cool, and consequently to 4e8cend, arriving at the surface 
about the 30th parallel of latitude in both hemispheres. Were the 
earth stationary, and no opposing current from the polar regions 
encountering them, it is obvious that south winds would prevail over 
the entire N. temjierate zone, and north winds over the S. tempe- 
rate 2 one. But the earth rotates from west to ea^ and the wmd 
on its way from the tropics to the poles is ever arriving at zones of 
the surface possessed of less rotatory velocity than itself ; and it will 
therefore, so far as this cause is concerned, manifest itself as a we^ 
wind. Combining, now, both these causes, the resultant effect is 
that in the N. temperate zone S. W. winds must prevail, while in 
the S. temperate zone N.W. winds wiU predommate. Both these 
winds, however, are subject to great irregularities, mainly owing to 
their having to encounto the great polar currents that are ever pro- 
ceeding from the poles to the equator. The winds which result 
from such collisions must necessarily take a mtcm direction, de}>end- 
ing on the relative force of the opjiosing currents ; but this direc- 
tion, though very variable, is chiefly westerly. In the North Atlantic 
they are chiefly from the S.W.; and the effect is, that a sailing 
vessel which t^es forty days ^m Liverpool to New York can 
make its return voyage in twenty -three days. South of the equator, 
between the parallels of 30® and 60® S., the winds are very variable 
and inconstant ; while in the N. frigid zone no regular succession of 
winds has been observed, but northern winds are the most frequent. 

Land and Sea Breezes. — On islands and near the shores of the 
continents, especially in warm and tropical regions, fhe wind during 
the day blows from the sea towards the land, while during the night 
it pursues a contrary direction. After the explMtations given above, 
the cause of this becomes sufficiently obvious. sea and the 
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land are very unequally heated by the solar beams. About sunrise 
and sunset tne temp^ture of both is nearly equal, and there is con- 
sequently no wind either way ; but shortly after sunrise the land 
becomes warmer than the wato, in consequence of the more power- 
ful action of the solar rays ; the temperature of the stratum of air 
next the surface is increased and its density lessened ; it must there- 
fore ascend to the upper regions of the atmosphere, leaving behind a 
vacuum which is immediately occupied by colder and denser air 
from the ocean. Thus is originated a sea-breeze^ which attains its 
greatest velocity at the j^eriod of the maximum heat of the day, and 
gradually declines towards evening. During night, when the tem- 
jierature of the sea exceeds that of the land, the current of air must 
necessarily flow in an opposite direction, and produce what is called 
the land-breeze. 

The Vapour of Water and its Products. — In considering the con- 
stituents of the atmosphere on a former page, we foimd that tne vapoiu 
of water is one of them. The q^uantity of vax)our in the atmos- 
phere, which is always very smaU, varies with the temj)erature of 
the latter, being greater when the temi)erature is high and smaller 
when it is low. Sir John Leslie has shown by niunerous experi- 
ments that the air can hold the 160th i)art of its own weight of 
va]K)iu* in 8U8i)en8ion when its temperature is at the freezing-point, 
or 32® Fahr. ; the 80th pai’t of its weight at the temperature of 59® ; 
the 40th part at 86® ; the 20th part at 113® ; and the lOth part at 
140°. Se^ rivers, lakes, and moist ground are the sources from 
which the vapour in the atmosphere emanates. When water is thus 
passing from the liquid into the gaseous or invisible form, it is said 
to evaporaie. Evaporation takes place at all temperatmes, and is 
caused chiefly by the action of winds and of the solar heat on the 
surface of the earth ; and the more intense this action is, the greater 
becomes the quantity of moisture that rises into the atmosphere. 
When the air has received as much vapour as it is capable of hold- 
ing hi the invisible form at any given temperature, it is said to be 
saturated. Should any more vajxiur enter it at this temperature, or 
should its temperature be reduced to any extent, the superabundant 
vapour instantly becomes visible, and assumes the form of mist or 
clouds, or is precipitated as dew, hoar-frost, rain, snow, or hail. 
Should the reduction of temperature take place at a considerable 
elevation above the surface of the earth, by means of a cold current 
of air coming into contact with a warmer one already at the jioint 
of saturation, dovds wiU be the form which the superabundant 
vapour will assume ; but if the reduction takes place at a lower 
level, so that the cloud rests on the ground instead of floating in the 
upper regions of the atmosphere, it is called a fog or mid. Clouds 
and mist are identical in their nature, and only differ in respect to 
elevation ; for in each of them the vapour, formerly ^eous and in- 
visible, h^ passed into the form of mmut^ visible ^obules, which, 
from being nollow within, are possessed of such buoyancy as to be 
capable of floating in the atmosphere. When the surface of the 
ground has been reduced by radiation to a lower temperature than 
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the stratum of air in contact with it, a portion of the vapour con- 
tained in the latter becomes condensed, and assumes the form of 
dew ; and when the radiation has j>roceeded so far as to reduce the 
surface below the freezing-i)oint, hoar-frost is the product. The 
quantity of dew, however, which is deposited in any given object 
aei>end8 not only on its temperature, but in a great measure also on 
the nature of its material^ its texture, and the roughness of 
smoothness of its surface. ThiLS, while metals, stones, and wood, 
are found com^^aratively dry, living plants of every form are copi- 
ously laden with dew : substances having a close texture are un- 
favourable to its formation, while those that are loosely compacted, 
as cloth, wool, down, cotton, &c., are highly favourable ; and those 
surfaces which part with their heat least readily, as, for example, 
polished metals, contract the least dew ; while tnose that part with 
their heat most readily — viz. roughened or painted surfaces, contract 
the most. 

When the temperature that has led to the formation of the 
minute hollow vesicles of which a cloud consists has l)een reduced 
still lower, the vesicles become larger; then miite in twos and 
threes; and ultimately, by reason of their density and increased 
gravity, fall to the ground in large drops of rain. When the vesi- 
cles have been exposed to an intensely cold current of air, they are 
congealed, or solidified, into minute, icy crystals ; and when many 
of tnese collect together, they usually assume a Wghly symmetrical 
and beautiful shai)e before descending to the earth in the form of 
flakes of snow. Captain Scoresby, during his Arctic voyages, ob- 
served nearly a hundred different forms of snow-flakes, many of 
which were extremely beautifuL Should the snow-flakes, in descend- 
ing towards the surface, pass through a warm stratum of air, they 
melt and become rain-drops ; and, on the other hand, should the 
rain-drops, while descending, pass through a stratum of very cold air, 
they are converted into hailstones. 

Distribution of Rain. — Rain falls very unequally in different re- 
^ons of the globe, but in general the greatest quantity of rain falls 
in warm climates, as evaporation proceeds there more rapidly than 
in cold and temperate regions. The following generalisations, which 
are the result of numerous observations, wiUbe found useful : — 

1. Rain is more abimdant in tropical regions than under higher lati- 
tudes ; but the number of rainv days is greater the farther the place is 
from the equator. The annual average of rain between the tropics is 
96 inches, and the number of rainy days is only 80 ; while in tne two 
tenmerate zones the average annual fall is only 87 inches, but the number 
of (fays on which rain falls varies from 54, in the N. of Syria, to 169 at 
St Petersburg. 

2. The annual amount of rain decreases in ascending from low plains to 
elevated plateaux. Thus, on the southern shores of the Caspian, the fell of 
rain is very great ; while it is almost wholly unknown on the adjacent 
table-land of Iran, as also in the great elevated deserts of Saharaand 
Gobi, in which a shower of rain does not fall for many years in succession. 

3. On the contrary, the amount of rain mcrtases in ascending from 
plains to the rugged slopes of mountain- chains, ^hus, while at Paris 
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only 20 inches of rain fall annually, upwards of thrice that quantity falls 
on the sides of the Great St Bernal ; and in England the quantity that 
falls in the mountainous districts is more than double that of the less 
elevated portions of the country. 

4. The amount of rain decreases as we proceed from the shores of con- 
tinents towards their interior : thus, while on the W. coast of Ireland, 
Korway, and Portugal, the annual avemge is 47, 80, and 111 inches, 
respectively, in central and eastern Europe it is only 15 inches ; and a 
similar disparity exists between the coasts afid the interior of Siberia, 
Northern Africa, North and South America, and Australia. There ai-e 
important exceptions, however, to this rule, arising from the direction 
and position of mountain-chains, and from the character of the winds 
(whether dry or humid) to which any given place is exposed. For ex- 
ample, one side of a mountain-chain may be humid, while the other is 
comparatively rainless. The Andes in South America, the mountains 
of Norway, and Mount Atlas in North Africa, afford striking examples. 
Each of these chains intercepts the rain-bearing winds, and deprives 
them of their moisture— copiously irrigating the countries on the one 
side, and depriving those on the other of nearly all their moisture. 

6. Within the tropics, the eastern coaxls «)f the continents, owing to 
their exposure to the trade-winds — which blow from the north-east and 
south-east — are more humid than the western ; while in the temperate 
zone their •western sides, from being exposed to westerly winds charged 
with moisture — received in their passage across the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans — are more humid than the eastern. — {See under ‘‘ Europe," art, 
** Climate.”) 

5. Climate. — By the climate of a place is meant the prevail- 
ing character of its weather, or all those states and changes of 
its atmosphere which sensibly affect the organs of plants and 
animals. The i>eciiliaritie8 of climate Eire mednly attributable 
to the following causes : — 

1. The Latitude of the place. — This determines the amoimt of 
solar heat which the place enjoys — which amount depends, not 
merely on the length of time it is continuously exjx^sed to the solar 
rays, but especially on the direction of the rays when the sun is in 
the meridian. Between the tropics the solar rays descend vertically 
at noon, and hence produce their maximum effect; but the more 
remote *^6 place is from the torrid zone the rays descend more and 
more slantingly — their obliquity being fhe greatest in winter and 
the smallest m summer. 

2, Its Elevation above the sea-leveL— The more elevated any 
place is, the lower is its temperature ; and a change of level of only 
a few feet will diminish the temperature of the place as much as a 
change of latitude Eunoimting to many miles. In the torrid zone 
m ascent of 330 feet sinks the thermometer 1® Fadr. ; but the rate 
is not uniform as the ascent is continued — less than 330 feet being 
suffici^t for reducing the temperature another degree. A smaller 
elevation will also suffice for producing tiiis effect in higher lati- 
tudes — being in the British Isles only iHO feet : and, generauy, in the 
N. temperate zone, of two adjacent jdaces, if tiie one is 250 feet 
iug^r than the other, the temperature of the former will be 1® Fahr, 
lower than that of the latter. By continuing the ascent in any 
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latitude, we at length arrive at what is called the Snow4ine, or the 
Umit of perpetual congelation. This line attains its maximum eleva- 
tion near the Tropic of Capricorn (at least in the New World), and 
gradually descends — though at a rate not yet exactly ascertained — 
as it proceeds to the poles. In the Antarctic regions it reaches the 
sea-level between the 67th and Vlst parallel ; but in the northern 
hemisphere it is more than doubtfid whether it touches the sea at 
all : for here the extreme dryness of the climate and the perpetual 
day of summer occasion the complete disappearance of the snow, 
even in Melville Island, in low and level situations, though the mean 
annual temx)erature is as low as zero. The height of the snow -line 
is not regulated exclusively by the degree of latitude ; but depends 
very much on the exjwsure of the place, the character of the pre- 
vailing winds, and on the depth of the snow that has fallen during 
winter. The following table shows the elevation of the snow-line in 
different latitudes, as exhibited on the sides of lofty mountains : — 


Limit of Snow-Line in Different Latitudes. 



Lat. 

Feet high. 

Europe. 



North Cape, 

71’’10'N. 

2,400 

Sulitelma, Norway, 

67 4 ... 

8,500 

Grampians, Scotland* 

56 48 ... 

4,500? 

Pyrenees, Spain, 

42 40 ... 

8,000 


45 50 ... 

8,900 

Etna, Sicily, 

37 45 ... 

9,600 

Sierra Nevada, Spain, 

37 10 ... 

11,200 

Africa. 



Atlas Range (Miltsin)t 1 

31" (XN. 

11,400 

Peak of TenerifiFe,J 

28 16 ... 

12,182 

Abba Jarat, Abyssinia, 

14 0 ... 

14;000 

Kiliman^jaro, Zanzibar, 

3 40 a 

18,000? 

Asia. 



Aldan Mts., Siberia, 

60"55'N. 

4,500 

Mts. of Kamtschatka, i 

56 40 ... 

6,200 

Altai Mts., 

60 00 ... 

7,000 

Himalava, S. side, 

27 30 ... 

12,982 

Himalaya, N, side, 

28 30 ... 

16,630 


' * None of the mountains of the British Isles attains the height of the tnow- 
Hne ; but Ben Kevis, the highest of them, whose height is 4868 feet, approachea 
it Texy closely, as it gsnertaiy retains the snow in the deeper mTinee all year 
round. 

t Mount Miltiln falls short of the Umit of perpetual snow ; but snow is seldom 
absent horn its summit. 

X In summer this mountain is q^iite free from enow, except in a deep de- 
pression on the northern slope, calied Cueva del Yelo. The entire sumi^t ia 
covered with snow for only four months in the year. 

0 
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Limit op Snow-Line— C' fwetwutfc?. 



Lat. 

Feet high. 

Oceania. 


— 

Wurragong Mts., Australia, 

37® O'S. 

6,563 

Mt. E^ont, New Zealand, 

39 0 ... 

7,000 

America. 



Rocky Mts. (Freemont’s Peak) Oregon, ... 

43°15'N. 

12,500 

Popocatepetl, Mexico, 

19 20 ... 

14,000 

Andes of Quito (Chimborazo), 

1 30 S. 

16,500 

Andes of Bolivia (Sorata), 

16 30... 

16,000 

Andes, Western Cordillera (Gualatieri) ... 

19 0 ... 

18,500 


3. Slope, or Aspect, affects the climate of a country, esj)ecially in 
the temi)erate zone. If the slope is towards the sun in the meridian, 
the rays of that luminary fall more directly on the surface, and 
therefore produce a greater effect than if the place is level ; while, 
on the other hand, if the surface inclines towards the north, the con- 
trary effect is produced. Thus, in Siberia and British America, 
where the slope is northward, as indicated by the direction of the 
rivers, the climate is incomparably more rigorous than in the British 
Isles and Scandinavia, though situated between the same parallels 
of latitude. In the south of Siberia mercury freezes in winter; 
whereas in Ireland the myrtle grows in the oi)en air. Even in the 
same locality the greatest diversity of climate prevails on the oppo- 
site sides of a moimtain -range. Thus, on the southern sloi^es of the 
A1 i> 8 of the Valais, the vine attains to its utmost perfection, while 
the northern slope is densely covered with ice and snow. 

4 The Situation of a Country In respect to Large Tracts of Land 
or Water. — The temperatme of the ocean is more equable than that of 
the land, being less affected by the action of the solar rays and by 
radiation. Hence, through the agency of the winds, those countries 
which are situated near the ocean are less subject to the extremes 
of heat and cold than>ether countries under the same latitude, situ- 
ated in the interior of continents. Thv^ London enjoys a milder 
winter and a cooler summer than Paris, which is v® of latitude 
farther south ; and Dublin, in lat. 53® 20', has a winter temj^rature 
of 40® and a summer temperature of 60®, while St Petersburg, in 
lat. 69® 66', has a winter temperature of only 19® and a summer 
temperature of nearly 62®. 

In the northern hemisphere a country is rendered hotter by 
having a large tract of land to the south and sea to the north, and 
cooler when these relations are reversed : thus the climate of India 
is much more supportable than that of Northern Africa between the 
same narallels. 

6. Other important elements of climate, such as the prevalence of 
partundar winda^ proximity to ocean-currerU8f the annual fall of 
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ram, and the direction ound relative portion of mountain-chaim, to- 
gether with the nature of iJie soil and the degree of cultivation to 
which it has been subjected, have for the most part been treated of 
in previous sections of this work, and cannot here be resumed. 

Isothermal Lines and Climatic Zones. — As the temperature of any 
given place depends on a multitude of causes besides latitude, it is 
obvious that the old designations of Unrid, temperate, and frigid 
zones, bounded by the Tropics and the Polar Circles, do not ade- 
C^^tely express the temperatime, and far less the general climatic 
character, of the different parts of the earth’s surface. Humboldt 
and others have accordingly substituted other lines, instead of the 
Parallels, as the true boundaries of climatic zones — viz. Isothermal, 
Isocheimenal, and Isotheral lines. The mean annual temperature of 
any given place may be readily ascertained by means of the ther- 
mometer ; and imaginary lines connecting together all the places in 
the same hemisphere, having the same mean annual temperaturej 
are called Isotherms. The Isocheimenals are similar lines connect- 
ing places that have the same winter temperature, and the Isotheral 
lines are those drawn between places having the saine summer tem- 
perature. These hnes of equal temperature approximate, more or 
less, to the direction of the equator, though they are nowhere 
parallel to it. They diverge from it more in the northern than in 
the southern hemisphere, and greatly more in hi^ than in low lati- 
tudes. The hottest portion of the e^h’s surface is an oval- shaped 
tract in East Africa, extending from Lake Tchad to Mecca and the 
Strait of Babelmandeb, having a mean annual temperature of 81® ; 
and the coldest, so far as yet ascertained, is a long narrow belt in the 
Arctic Ocean, midway between Behring Strait and the North Pole, 
and extending from Melville Island, in the direction of New Siberia, 
with an average temperature of 0® Fahr. It appears, therefore, that 
the hottest region is not imder the eq^tor, nor the coldest under 
the pole ; and that all the lines of equw temperature in the northern 
hemisphere attain their highest latitude in the eastern side of the 
Atlantic Ocean — owing, no doubt, to the high temperature of the Gulf 
Stream, which flows northward along the western shores of Europe. 
By means of these Isotherms each hemisphere is divided by the 
meteorologist into six climatic zones, named respectively, the hot 
or equatorial, the warm, mild, cool, cold, and frigid or polar zone. 

The Equatorial Zone extends on both sides of the equator, is bounded 
by the isotherms of 77°, and embraces Central America, the West India 
Islands, the portion of South America Mng north of a line drawn from 
Quito to Bahaa, all Africa between the Atlas chain and the 15th degree 
of S. latitude, and the north of Australia. The Warm Zone is bounded 
on the south by the equatorial zone, and on the north by the isotherm of 
59°, which, in the New World, passes through San Francisco and Cape 
Hatteras ; and, in the Old World, through the noith of Soain, Rome, 
Gfdlipoli, the north of Asia Minor, the south of the Caspian, lAke Koko- 
Nor, the mouth of the Hoang-Ho, and the capital of Japan. The Mild 
Zone is bounded on the south by the warm zone, and on the north by the 
isotherm of 41°, which passes through the Aleutian Islands, Sitka, a little 
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south of Lake Superior, through the centre of Nova Scotia ; and, in the 
Old World, through Bergen, Christiania, Stockholm, Riga, Moscow, Oren- 
biu*g, and the southern extremity of i^halian Island. The Cool Zone 
is bounded on the north by the isotherm of 32® ; which, in the New 
World, passes Cape Romanzoflf, Cumberland House, and the southern 
extremity of James Bay, south of Nain in Labrador, and north of Cape 
Farewell in Greenland ; and, in the Old World, through the north of Ice- 
land, Hammerfest, head of the Gulf of Bothnia, Archangel, Tobolsk, and 
to the south of Lake Baikal. The Cold Zone is bounded on the north by 
the isotherm of 6®, which passes through the centre of the North 
American Archipelago, north of Greenland, and through the extreme 
north of Siberia, i^d, lastly, the Polar Zone, whose southern limit is 
the isotherm of 5°, embraces aU the remainder of the Arctic regions. 

In order to illustrate this subject more fully, we subjoin a table 
of the mean annual, mean wilder, and mean summer tempera- 
ture of a number of the most important cities in the world. 


Cities. 

Lat. 

Mean 

annual 

temp. 

Mean 

winter 

temp. 

Mean 

summer 

temp. 

London, . . 



51®30'N. 

60® 3' 

39® 3' 

62® 8' 

Edinburgh, . . 



65 57 

47 1 

38 4 

67 2 

Dublin, . . . 



53 20 

49 0 

39 8 

69 6 

Paris, . . . 



48 60 

51 3 

37 8 

64 6 

Bordeaux, . . 



44 60 

67 3 

43 1 

71 08 

Marseilles, . . 



43 18 

68 8 

45 22 

72 93 

Lisbon, . . . 



38 42 

6140 ■ 

52 62 

70 94 

Madrid, , . . 



40 24 

68 2 

4316 

76 40 

Gibraltar, . . 



36 07 

67 44 

67 93 

77 82 

Turin, . . . 



46 11 

63 13 

38 46 

71 61 

Rome, . . . 



41 53 

69 30 

44 6 

75 0 

Naples, . , . 



40 62 

60 26 

47 65 

74 38 

Constantinople, 



41 0 

66 47 

40 94 

71 36 

Brussels, . . 



60 61 

60 68 

38 61 

64 04 

Leipzig, . . . 



51 20 

46 41 

81 79 

60 25 

Geneva, . , . 



46 12 

62 71 

84 04 

70 86 

Vienna, . . . 



48 12 ' 

3 

82 9 

69 4 

Berlin, , . . 



62 30 

4816 

81 45 

64 56 

Copenhagen, . 



56 41 

46 56 

31 81 

62 70 

Christiania, 



59 55 

41 46 

23 18 

69 88 

Stockholm, . . 



69 21 

42 27 

26 04 

60 43 

St Petersburg, 



59 56 

39 61 

18 66 

61 68 

Warsaw, . . 



62 13 

44 16 

24 91 

63 21 

Moscow, . . 



63 46 

40 02 

16 20 

63 97 

KELzan, . . . 



65 48 

86 45 

6 84 

62 39 

Irkutsk, . . . 



6217 

82 62 

0 90 

61 60 

Yakutsk, . . 



62 0 

13 6 

—36 37 

61 72 

Pekin, . . . 



39 64 

64 8 

26 70 

81 10 

Canton, . , . 



23 8 

69 88 

64 88 

82 00 

Singapore, . . 



117 

80 68 

79 24 

81 61 
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Mkan AifwuAL Tempebaturr of Important Citieb — Oontinwd, 


Cities. 

Lat. 

Mean 

annual 

temp. 

Mean 

winter 

temp. 

Mean 

summer 

temp. 

Ava, 

2P51'N. 

78°39' 

68°82' 

83°69' 

Calcutta, .... 

22 35 

82 41 

72 25 

86 72 

Nagpoor, .... 

21 9 

79 00 

69 00 

89 00 

Madras, 

13 i 

81 94 

77 66 

86 18 

Trincomalee, . . . 

8 33 

80 7 

77 33 

83 80 

Seringapatam, . . 

12 45 

75 76 

71 83 

74 97 

Bombay, .... 

18 56 

81 27 

77 44 

82 84 

Mooltan, .... 

30 12 

78 

59 

88 

Cabool, 

34 30 

68 0 

41 

83 

Bagdad 

33 21 

73 74 

49 62 

93 13 

Jerusalem, .... 

31 47 

62 63 

49 61 

73 88 

Mocha, 

13 20 

76 91 

79 78 

86 

Cairo, 

30 2 

7217 

68 62 

85 1 

Tunis, 

36 48 

68 77 

55 76 

83 00 

Marocco, .... 

31 37 

63 

59 

80 

Sierra Leone, . . . 

8 29 

79 

79 

77 

Timbuctoo, . . . 

16 0 

79 

68 

83 

Lake Tchad, . . . 

14 0 

81 

68 

83 

Melville I., . . . . 

74 47 

1 24 

—28 45 

87 08 

Nain, 

57 10 

27 82 

3 66 

47 90 

Qiebec, 

46 48 

41 85 

14 15 

68 08 

Montreal, .... 

45 30 

45 8 

17 79 

71 40 

Halifax, 

44 39 

40 08 

2100 

6100 

Boston, 

42 21 

48 47 

28 29 

69 04 

New York, ... 

40 42 

51 58 

30 12 

70 3 

Philadelphia, . . . 

39 57 

50 78 

30 07 

71 36 

New Orleans, ... 

29 57 

69 80 

65 80 

82 04 

Mexico, 

19 25 

60 60 

63 64 

65 23 

Vera Cniz, .... 

19 12 

77 02 

70 88 

81 92 

Havannah, .... 

23 9 

77 17 

72 98 

81 35 

George Town, . . . 

6 49 

81 

75 0 

90 00 

Mozambique, . . . 

15 2a 

78 

79 

73 

Port Natd, . . . 

29 53 

70 

76 

68 

Cape Town, . . , 

33 56 

67 3 

70 • 

68 3 

Quito, 

0 14 

73 31 

77 60 

69 71 

Lima, 

12 2 

73 3 

77 6 

68 10 

Rio de Janeiro, . . 

22 54 

73 75 

79 15 

68 60 

Monte Video, . . . 

34 54 

68 83 

77 33 

57 33 

Batavia, 

6 9 

78 33 

78 67 

78 17 

W. Australia (Perth), 

3157 

56 

72 25 

64 

Melbourne, . . . 

87 58 

59 

67 9 

48 3 

Sydney, ..... 

33 51 

66 8 

74 

65 6 

Hobart Town, . . . 

42 53 

52 37 

63 06 

42 14 

Auckland, .... 

36 51 

58 68 

66 92 

50 76 


6. Mineralogy. — The sixty-two constituent elements form- 
ing the earth’s crust are, in general, characterised by a strong 
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affinity for each other, disposing them to form compound bodies, 
each of which possesses properties widely different from those 
of their constituents. These compounds are termed minerals, 
and the science which treats of their forms, composition, and 
other properties, is called Mineralogy. The number of minerals 
already analysed and described is veiy great. Professor Nicol 
of Aberdeen, in his elaborate Mamiat of Minet'ology, describes 
no fewer than 606 species, some of which embrace a consider- 
able number of varieties. 

The 506 species are arranged into 37 families, and 7 orders or 
classes, as shown in the following Table, in which the most 
common si)ecie8 belonging to each family are enumerated : — 


Ordera. 

FunUies. 

ot 

Examples of Species. 

Oxidised stones 
(12 families.) 

Q,uartz, 

2 

Rock crystal, amethyst, topaz, 
cairngorm stone, jasper, Ly- 
dian stone, homstone, quaHz, 
flint, calcedonj, agate, onyx, 
opal. 


Felspar, 

14 

Common felspar, compact fel- 
spar, albite, obsidian ^>earl- 
stone, pitchstone, pumice, 
Labmdorite. 


Scapolite, 

13 

Scapolite, nuttalite, prehnite. 


Haloid Stones, 

9 

Lazulite, calaite, alunite or 
alum-stone. 


Leuclte, 

8 

Leucite, or amphigene, lapis- 
lazuli. 


Zeolites, 

22 

Analcime, natrolite or meso- 
type, Scolozite, Thomsonite, 
stilbite, Heulandite,Brewster- 
ite, apophyllite.chabasite, bar- 
motome, laumonite. 


Mica, 

SI 

Common or potash mica< chlo- 
rite, talc, Schiller-spar, ser- 
pentine, Brucite or native 
magnesia. 


Hornblende, 

20 

Hornblende, augite, hypers- 
thene, bronzite, diallage, rho- 
donite or manganese-spar. 


Clays, 

24 

Kaolin, clay, rock-soap, green- 
earth, yellow-earth, fuller’s- 
eai'th, soapstone, meerschaum. 


Garnet, 

15 

Garnet, idocrase, epidote, axi- 
nite, cyanite, andalusite, 
staurolite. 


Gems, 

16 

Zircon, spinel, corundum or 
sapphire, emery, to|)az, beryl 
or emerald, schorl or tourma- 
line, chrysolite or olivin. 

Saline stones, 

(5 families.) 

Metallic stones. 

24 

Lievrite, Allanite. 

CalC'Spar, 

6 

Calc-spar or carbonate of lime, 
dolomite, arragonite. 


Pkw-spaT, 

18 

Rluor-spar, apatite, boraclte, 
datolite. 
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Families and Orders of Minerals — Continued. 


Orders. 

i 

Families. 

4 

Bx&mplM of Spedci. 

Saline stones, 

(b families,) 

Heavy spar. 

7 

Barytes or sulphate of barytes, 

Gypsum, 

7 

witherite or carbonate of ba- 
rytes, celestine, strontianite. 
Gypsum or sulphate of lime. 


Rock suit. 

28 

pharmacolitu. 

Rock salt or muriate of soda, 

i 

1 Saline ores, 

Sparry iron ores. 

17 

glauber salt or sulphate of 
soda, natron or carbonate of 
soda, borax, nitre, or saltpetre, 
or nitrate of potash, epsom 
salt or sulphate of magnesia, 
alum. 

Siderite or carbonate of iron, 

^ (3 families.) 

Copper salts, 

3 

dlaJlogite or carbonate of mag- 
nesia, calamine or carbonate 
of xinc. 

Azurite or blue carbonate of 


Lead salts,. 

27 

copper, malachite or green 
carinate of copper, Oliven- 
ite or arseniate of copper, 
Vivianite or phosphate of iron, 
erythrine. 

Cerussite or carbonate of lead, 

Oxidised ores. 

Oxid. Iron ores. 

9 

Anglesite or sulphate of lead, 
pyromorphite or phosphate of 
lead. 

Magnetite or magnetic iron. 

(6 families . ) 

Tin ores. 

12 

chromite or chromate of iron, 
haematite. 

Cnssiterite or oxide of tin, 
columbite, tantalite, sphene, 
rutile. 

Pyrolusite, manganite, wad. 


Manganese ores, 

10 


Red copper ores. 
White antimony ores. 

4 

Cuprite, zincite. 


2 

Valentinite, arsonite. 

Native metals, 

Only one family. 

18 

Platina, gold, silver, mercury. 

Sulpimreted metals, 

Pyrites, 

22 

lead, iron, Ac. 

Iron pyrit^, raispickel, cobalt- 

(6 families.) 

Lead glance. 

17 

ine. 

Galena or sulpuret of lead. 


Grey antimony ores, 

16 

Stibine or lulphuret of anti> 


Grey copper ores. 

11 

mony. 

Grey copper, bournonite, stan- 


Blendes, 

5 

nine. 

Blende or sulphurot of zinc, 


Ruby blendes, 

6 

Greeuockite. 

Pyrargyrite or red silver, cin- 

Inflammables, 

{h families.) 

Sulphur, 

2 

nabar or sulphuret of mer- 
cury, realgar, orpiment. 
Bulphur, selen-sulphur. ' 

Diamond, 

1 

Diamond or orysvalllsed carbon. 


Coal, 

5 

Orapbitt or plumbago, anthra- 


Mineral resins, 

20 

cite, common coal, lignite or 
brown coal, peat. 

Bitumen or naphtha, asphalt. 

1 

Inflam. salts. 

2 

amber. 

MellHe or lioneystone, oxalite. 
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7. Geology. — ^Minerals aggregated together, so as to form 
large masses, are technically called rocks. These rocks, accord- 
ing to their structure, are of two kinds : either they consist of 
minute particles of one and the same mineral, or of two, three,,/ 
or more different minerals aggregated together. The formej^ 
are called simple^ the latter mixed rocks. Thus, for instancei 
marhle, consisting of nothing but grains of carbonate of lime/ 
is a simple rock ; while granite, on the contrary, which is madi 
up of small crystals of quartz, felspar, and mica, is a mixed 
rock. The component parts of a rock are either crystallisedj 
together, or united by a non-crystalline cement, in the samej 
manner as mortar binds the stones of a wall. In many rocks 
the cohesion is very great, as for instance in greenstone ; while 
in others it is but slight, as in sandstone, gravel, coal, &c. 
compared with the vast variety of minerals, the number o^ 
distinct rocks is exceedingly small They are also pretty uni- 
formljr distributed over the globe, while none of them i^ 
pecuhar to any particular country. Thus, while the plants and 
animals of tropical regions differ exceedingly from those of the! 
frigid zone, the materials which form the mountain-ranges, asj 
well as the pebbles along the sea-shore, are everywhere the 
same. Notwithstanding, however, this general uniformity, there! 
is considerable local variety, depending on the geological', 
character of the place. Thus a traveller setting out from ' 
London, either to Berwick or Land’s-End, will find the 
character of the rocks continually varying as he proceeds from 
county to county ; and before he arrives at his destination, he 
will have passed in review almost every variety of rock in the 
geological scale. In like manner, when a considerable section 
of the earth’s crust is exposed to view — as in sea-cliffs, quarries, 
mines, and railway cuttings— a mat variety of rocks is dis- 
cernible ; but they may be all reduced to two principal kinds. 
They are either arranged in beds or layers, and hence known as 
stratified rocks ; or they are found in shapeless, indeterminate 
masses, destitute of any such arrangement, and therefore called 
unstrodifi/ed. 


These two classes, the most generic which can be employed, 
r^ive also other names, which have a reference to their widely 
different origin, or to the opposite agencies which led to their for- 
mation. Thus the strcMJled rocks are also named o/pieous or sedi- 
men^ry — there being no doubt of their having been deposited as 
sediment by the wat^ of the ocean, seas, lakes, and rivers, which 
always hold mineral matter in susi^nsion. The most casual observer 
will have noticed that such sediment always arranges itself in 
regular layers, or strata, at the bottom ; and that a section of such 
seoimentwy deposits presents the very same appearance as he daily 
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witnesses in the face of a sandstone quany, a bank of gravel, or a 
coal-pit. The lakes and seas are at the present moment depc^ting 
their sediment in this way — the naineral matter being supplied by 
rivers, tides, ocean-currents, &c. In course of time a series of layers 
will be formed, not indeed perfectly parallel, like the leaves of a 
book, but still ^read out in a flat or horizontal manner. 

The unstratified rocks, on the other hand, are termed igneous, 
being regarded as having been formed by the agency of fire, at a 
time when the temperature of the earth’s crust was immeasurably 
higher than at present. Most geologists are of opinion that our 
planet was in an incandescent state in the earlier stages of its exist- 
ence, just as the sun and fixed stars are by some supjwsed to be at 
the present day. In the course of ages, according to tms hypothesis, 
the exterior portion gradually cooled down, and the materials of 
which it consisted, previously in a molten state, came by degrees to 
assume the consolidated form which the crust of the earth now 
presents, while the interior still retains its former intense heat. 
Whatever view we may form of this hy[X)the8is, there can be no 
doubt of the fact, that the lower we penetrate into the bowels of the 
earth the tem|)erature gradually increases. A thermometer placed 
in any locality, only four feet below the surface of the earth, no 
longer indicates the changes of the daily temj>erature, but merely 
those of the year. Again, at a depth of from 60 to 90 feet (according 
as the material passed through is solid rock, clay, sand, or water), 
it indicates everywhere and at all times the same temperatxire, 
which is neither afiected by the hottest summer nor by the coldest 
winter. Below this depth, it has been found that a rise of 1 degree 
of Fahrenheit’s thermometer takes place for every 50 or 55 feet of 
descent. Calculating at this rate of increase, a temperature of 
2400® Fahr. would be reached at a depth of 25 miles, sufficient to 
keep in fusion such rocks as basalt, greenstone, and por^yry ; at a 
depth of 36 miles the temperature would be 3^2°, sufficient to melt 
iron ; and at a depth of 54 miles, a heat of 4892® would prevail — a 
temperatiu^ at which all known substances would pass into the 
liquid or molten form. The phenomena of hot springs, volcanoes, 
and earthquakes, afford other and independent evidence of the 
intense heat prevailing in the interior of our planet. The imeous 
rocks have everywhere the appearance of having existed at a former 
period in a molten state ; and the numerous varieties of beautiful 
crystals, foimd associated with them, are a striking testimony of 
their having cooled down with great slowness and regularity. 

Igneous Eooks. — Generally speaking, the igneous rocks 
occupy a lower position in the crust than the aqueous ; though 
they are often seen overlying the latter, or separating the 
strata of which they consist, or forcingtheir way ihrough these 
strata in veins, rents, and fissures. They are usuaUy divided 
into three principal kinds — trappeaUy and volcanic. 
The first of these is reckoned the oldest, as it is generally found 
underlying or associated with the oldest series of the stratified 
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rocks ; the second is considered more recent in its origin, 
because occurring for the most part among the secondary and 
tertiary formations ; and the third, as the newest of all, being 
generally found associated with those modem formations which 
nave been deposited since the tertiary era. The following are 
the principal rocks belonging to these three varieties, beginning 
with the lowest : — 

Granitic : Common granite (consisting of small regular crystals 
of quartz, felspar, and mica), porphyry or porphyritic granite, 
syenite, protogine, jiegmatite, hornblende rock, primitive green- 
stone, serpentme, felsjmthic rock, &c. 

Trappean : Basalt, greenstone or dolerite, clinkstone, compact fel- 
spar, homstone, pitchstone, claystone, amygdaloid, trap-tuff, &c. 
Volcanic : Lava, trachyte, obsuban, pumice, pearlstone, tufa, 
scoriae, palagonite, 8uli)hur, &c. 

Stratified Kocks. — These have been variously arranged at 
different times, according as the data of the geologist increased 
in number and precision ; but we can here merely state the 
classification presently in use. By a careful examination of 
the mineralogical and palaeontological character of the strata of 
different countries, the following nine groups or systems are 
recognised by all geologists, all of which occur in the same 
invariable order, though frequently one or more members of 
the series are wanting. These nine systems are further classi- 
fied into three great series — viz. the Palaeozoic, Mesozoic or 
Secondary, and Cainozoic or Tertiary series. Pro'ceeding from 
the lowest stratified deposits we have, — 

1. The OrystalUne Strata, or Metamorphic Rocks.— These rocks are 
usually found immediately above the granite, separating it from the 
Silurian strata above, and embracing gneiss, mica-schist, hornblende- 
schist, talc-schist, actynolite -schist, chlorite -schist, quartz-rock, and 
prima^ limestone. Although gneiss generally occupies the lowest 
place in the series, these rocks do not follow any invariable order of 
superposition, and not imfrequently one or more of them are wholly 
wanting. They are also called Primary Rocks, because underlying 
the fossiliferous strata ; and Non-fossdiferom Rocks, as being totally 
destitute of organic remains. 

2. The Silurian System, so called on account of its huge develop- 
ment in south-eastern Wales (once inhabited by the Rilures, an 
ancient British tribe), consists of five great subdivisions, called ^or- 
m^ions, which have an aggregate thiclmess of 8000 feet, or IJ miles, 
without including the Cambrian group, the thickness of which is 
very ^certein. The order of succession of these formations, com- 
mencing with the lowest, which rests on the Crystalline Strata, is, 
according to Lyelb as follows : — 

(1) The Carnlman group, chiefly occuiring in North Wales (the 
ancient Cambria), in the S. of Scotland and the S.E. of Ireland, 
and consisting for the most part of slaty, gritty, and silicious 
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beds of immense thickness. A deeper interest attaches to this 
formation than to any other in the geological scale, on accoimt of 
its containing the petrified remains oi the earliest living inhabitants 
of our planet. These consist of Fucoids, a humble genus of marine 
plants ; of Cordis and OraptoliteSy which may be ranked as the lowest 
forms of animal life ; of brachyopodous Molluscs (lingula and terebra- 
tula) ; and of Trilobites (olenus and paradoxides), a remarkable family 
of crustaceans, peculiar to the Palseozoic period. The most ancient 
fossils yet known are two species of zoophyte {Oldhamia antiques, 
and Oldhamia radiata), found in the lower Cambrian rocks of 
county Wicklow. » 

(2) The Llandeilo Flags (so called from a town in Caermarthen- 
shire), consisting of sandstones, slates, and dark-coloured calcareous 
flags of immense thickness ; and containing the first apjiearance of 
star-fishes, crinoids, and cystideans, among radiated aniinals ; ptero- 
poda and cephalopoda, among the molluscs ; and several new genera 
of trilobites, among the articiilata. 

(3) Caradoc Sandstone (so named from a mountain in Shropshire, 
where it is foimd resting unconformably on the Llandeilo Mags), 
exhibiting a series of very distinct fossils, among which may be 
mentioned new genera of corals, crinoids, and moUuscB (especially 
the genus Pentamerus). 

(4) The Wenlock Formation (from Wenlock, a town in Shropshire), 
consisting of argillaceous shale and concretionary limestone, upwards 
of 2000 feet in thickness ; and abounding with huge concretionary 
masses of pure carbonate of lime, locally known as “ball-stones.” 
The animal remains consist chiefly of marine moUuscs of various 
orders, of crinoids, trilobites {phacopsy cahpneney homedonotus, &c.), 
and corals of curious construction, especially the “ chain'Coral ” 
( Halysites catenulcdus ). 

(5) The Ludlow RoaeSy fm exceedingly interesting formation, from 
its containing the earhest evidence of the existence of vertehreded 
animals and of land-plants. These occur in the u^>x)ermost beds of 
the formation, immediately imderlying the Devoman series. The 
plants are closely allied to the club-mosses ( Lycopodiojceoe ) of the 
present day ; and th^ animal remains ( Ondkus and Plectrodus) be- 
long to the Placoid order of Fishes, an order which to this day 
continues to be represented by the skate and dog-fish. It is a 
curious fact, and one deserving special remark, that the first land- 
plants and the first vertebrated animals are found side by side in 
the uj^rmost beds of this formation. 

Sir Koderick Murchison has been the principal investigator of all 
the Silurian formation^ which, according to the Physical AUaSy 
contain about 500 fossil species of animms in England and Wales 
alone. Among these are two species of fish* {onchus and plectrodus), 
48 cephalopoda, 12 pteropoda, 44 gasteropoda, 160 brachyopoda, 64 
Crustacea (nearly all trilobites), 41 echinodermata, and 67 zoophyta. 

3. The Deyonlan System, or Old Red Sandstone, embraces tuoree 
formations — the Lower, Middle, and Upper. It receives the name 

* In the new edition of MurchlBon’s SilwriOy no fewer than twelve species of 
fish are enumerated. 
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Devonian from the fact that it is immensely developed in Devonshire 
and South Wales, where it sometimes attains a thickness of 10,000 
feet. The lower formation, according to Miller, * occupies large areas in 
the Orkneys, Caithness, Cromarty, Moray, Banfl^ and other counties 
in Scotland, where it abounds in the remains of fishes, which belong to 
two orders — placoidsand ganoids, the latter appearing here for the first 
time. The middle formation, distinguished fcy the remains of the 
Cephcdaspis^ attains great thickness in Fife, Ferth, Hereford, and 
Cumberland ; while the third, or upper formation, found near Elgin, 
at Dura- Den in Fifeshire, and in many parts of England and the 
Continent, contains numerous remains of another species of ganoid, 
termed the Holoptydiius, and the first appearance of Reptiles 
( Telerpeton Elginense ). The flora of the system is, for the most 
part, marine, consisting of fucoida and algcp. ; but land-plants are not 
wholly wanting. The Lycopodium clavcUmn, a species of club-moss, 
occurs in its lowest fossiliferous beds, and is associated at Cromarty 
with cone-bearing trees — plants as high in the scale of nature as the 
pines and cedars of the present day ; small ferns and lepidodmdra, 
in the middle formation ; and the noble fern known as Cydopterus 
Hihemicus, with a few calamites, distinguish the upper. + Incltiding 
fossila of all kinds, there belonged to the Devonian system, in 1846, 
no fewer than 275 species, 105 of which were peculiar to itself. In 
1856 the number of species had increased to upwards of 300 ; of 
which 9 were fishes, 9 Crustacea, 37 cephalopoda, 42 gasteropo^ 
100 brachyopoda, 14 radiata, and 40 zoophyta. — ( See the new edition 
of the PhysiccU Atlas, and the admiiaDle monograph of Hugh 
Miller, entitled The Old Red Sandstcne.'^^ ) 

4. The OarbonlferouB System, so called from the profusion of 
vegetable matter [carbon) which it contains, consists, in like man- 
ner, of three formations — viz. the Lower Coal-Measures, or Carboni- 
ferous Slates, the Mountain Limestone, and the Upper or true 
Coal-Measures. Not unfrequently some of the members are want- 
ing, and sometimes beds of one formation alternate with those of 
another. In Ireland and Scotland, the Lower Coal-Measures attain 
the thickness of several thousand feet, and everywhere present 
indications of having been chiefly deposited in fresh water, in 
estuaries, and in inland seas. The Mountain Limestone, again, is 
essentially a marine deposit, and, by the peculiar character of its 
fossils, forms the most easily recognised formation in the earth’s 
crust. These consist, for the most part, of encrinites, echinoderms, 
star-fishes, and corals, in numerous varieties ; of univalve, bivalve, 
and chambered shells ; of trilobites, which finally cease here ; and 
of sauroid fishes. The minerals of this formation are very valuable, 
for, b^Mes its buildin^stones, marble and lime, it yields immense 
quantities of lead ore. The Upper Goal-Measures consist of altema- 

* Most geologists, including Sir Roderick Murchison, are now of opinion that 
Miller’s lower formation is in reality the middle. 

t In the atitumn of 186^ the author of this manual disoovored a large oalamito 
In (m Old Rod Sandstone quarry of the Zoiwr Formation at Rhynlo, Aberdeen- 
shire, previously regarded as unfosstliferouB. Near It were found curious fem- 
Uke markings of great beauty, which Sir Roderick Murchison regards as “ impres- 
sions made on the sand by the pectoral fins of fishes swimming in shallow water.** 
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tions of sandstone, coals, shales, ironstones, clays, and impp^ lime- 
stones ; and, like the carbomferons shales ^eady noticed, are 
princijiilly of lacustrine origin. The minerals of this formation, 
especially the coal and iron which it yields, form an inexhaustible 
source of wealth. Its fauna is not very peculiar, save that Insects, 
apparently allied to the cockroach, beetle^ and grasshopper, to- 

f ether with carnivorous arachnidse (acorpiom, &c. ) and reptil^ of the 
atrachian or lowest order, apx)ear here for the first time. But its 
flora is the most abundant and mgantic that ever appeared on the 
earth’s surface. The number oi plants hitherto di^overed in the 
entii*e carboniferous system amounts to fully 500, of which 250 
species are ferns. In the British Coal-Measures alone there have 
been enumerated 300 sj^ecies ; and of these, 120 are ferns. Conifer- 
ous trees of gigantic stature, huge lepidodendra, calamites, sigillarise, 
equiseta, club-mosses, and other allied forms, crowd every bed of 
shale, and form the materials of which every seam of coal consists. 

6 . The Pennlan S3r8tem, so named from its enormous development . 
in the Russian government of Perm, where its strata cover an area 
of twice the size of France, forms the lower half of what was for- 
merly known as the Saliferous or New Red Sandstone System. It 
consists principally of two formations — viz. the Lower Red Sand- 
stone below, and the Magnesian Limestone above, both of which 
yield excellent building-materials, the latter especially being noted 
for its durability. The organic remains are neither numerous nor 
remarkable, but approximate far more closely to those of the Car- 
bonif^ous System below than to the overlying Triassic. Hence it 
foims the terminating link of the great Pajl^ozoic Series, which 
extends downwards to the base of the Silurian System. In this 
entire group the fishes are distinguished by having the heterocercaZ 
or imequally-lobed tail, whereas in all the syste:^ above the Per- 
mian the homocercal or equally-lobed tail predominates, — a form 
which is all but universal in the 8000 species of fishes now existing. 

6. The Triaselo Syetem embraces the upi)er portion of what was 
formerly called the Saliferous or New Red Sandstone System. It 
derives the name Trias from the fact that, in Germany and other , 
places where the system is highly developed, it consists of three 
well-defined formations — viz. the Bunter Sandateint the Muschelkalk, 
and the K super Marls. In England the middle formation is want- 
ing ; the lower corresponds to the Bunter Sandstein, and the upper 
to the Keuper Marls. The last-named formation contains rich de- 

C ’ts of rock-salt, which sometimes attain a thickness of several 
dred feet, besides valuable beds of gypsum. The organisms are 
widely different from those of the Permian and other Palseozoio 
systems, having nearly all their affinities with the plants and ani- 
mals of the Ooutio and Cretaceous systems. The flora of the Trias 
is extremely limited, both in the number of species and of individual 
forms, especially in the British Isles. A few calami\,es continue to 
represent former ages ; but the Cycadese, which attain such a luxu- 
riance in the Oolite, have not yet made their appearance. The fauna 
also is comparatively unimpoitant. Among ch^bered shells, cera- 
tiles nodosus, a species of ammonite, is very abundmit, and posidonia 
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and amcvHa among the bivalves. Of sanroid fishes numerous species 
have been discovered ; and of reptiles, the bones and footprints of a 
gigantic batrachian, known as the Lahyrinthodon, Though the 
organic remains are not numerous, they are held as marking the 
dawn of a new geological era, named the Secondary or Mesozoic, 
which extends upwards to the base of the Tertiary. 

7. The Oolitic System embraces all the formations that lie be- 
tween the Triassic and Cretaceous systems. In England, where it 
is most complete, it consists of three well-marked groups, which, 
proceeding upwards, are named the Lias, Oolite, and Wealden. 

The composition, lamination, and organic contents of the Lias 
clearly indicate that it was deposited in a tranquil, deep sea. In 
general it consists of dark-coloured argillaceous limestones, bluish 
clays, and bituminous shales, and is exceedingly rich in fossil plants 
and animals. Among the former, the cone-bearing genera receive 
great accessions to their numbers, and approximate more closely to 
existing forms. Cycadede — a family of plants allied to the ferns on the 
one hand, and to the conifers on the other — make their earliest ap- 
pearance. The faima embraces no fewer than 170 species of M<n- 
lusca, the most characteristic forms being ammonites, hdeninitejf, 
cuMe^fahes, and gryphoea ijicurva^ all of winch appear here for the 
first time. Fishes are numerous and very characteristic, and still 
comprise both placoids and ganoids. It is quite a store -house of 
fossil reptiles, of large size and singular formation {Iddhyoaau'nis, 
Pledosaui'us^ &c.); and here, indeed, this class of the Vertebrata 
attains its highest development, though the Ophidia, or serpents, 
do not appear earlier than the London Olay, a Lower Eocene de- 

E osit. But the most remarkable fact in the paheontology of the 
[ias is that Birds here make their first appearance — viz. in the valley 
of the Connecticut, Massachusetts, formerly supposed to beloim to 
the Permian era. The remains alluded to belong to the order Gral- 
latores ( Wading Birds) ^ and are allied to the cranes and herons of 
th^resent day. 

The Oolitic or Jurassic formation consists of three principal groups, 
or Lower, Middle, and Upi^r Oolite. It is more varied in its mine- 
ral composition than the Lias, but consists mainly of alternations of 
Oolitic limestone, calcareous grits, and shelly conglomerates, and, 
like the Lias, is a strictly marine deposit. Its flora is abundant, 
comprising cycadese, ferns, equiset^ese, and pines ; and here 
cypresses, yews, dammaras, and thujas, together with liliaceee and 
screw-pines, make their earliest appearance. The Brora coal, one of 
the most considerable Oolitic cofd-seams in Europe, seems to have 
been formed exclusively of Equisetum columnare. It is also ex- 
tremely rich in animal remains, e^cially in its Radiata, MoUusca, 
Crustacea, Fishes, Tortoises, and &uroid Reptiles. Insects greatly 
aboimd, and appear to have formed the almost exclusive food of the 
Mammalia, which make their earliest appearance in the Lower or 
Inferior Oolite. The most ancient representative of this clas^ so far 
as yet known, is named Dromaihenum sylvestre, a marsupial ani- 
mal, aUied to the kangaroo. The Marsupialia {Pouched AnimaXs) 
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are regarded as the lowest order of Mammalia, and as forming in 
some resTjects a connecting-link between Placental or true Mam- 
mals and Birds. Till very recently, no higher order of Mammals 
was known in strata lower down than the earliest Tertiaries ; but 
in 1857 numerous bones of Placental animals were detected in the 
Middle Purbeck beds of the Upper Oolite, only a few feet below the 
Wealden. 

The Wealden formation (so called from the “wealds” or “wolds” 
of Sussex and Kent, in which it so extensively occurs) consists of 
two principal series of strata — ^the Hastings Sands and the Weald 
Clay. It IS chiefly remarkable as being the only fresh- water forma- 
tion occurring within the limits of the Secondary or Mesozoic Series. 
In the counties above-named it api)ears to occupy the site of an 
ancient estuary, which received the clay and sand of a gigantic 
river. Accordingly its fossils are partly fluviatile, and j^artly ter- 
restrial,— the sjwils of the river and the land, not of the sea. Ma- 
rine 8})ecies, however, not differing from those of the lower beds of 
the Cretaceous System, frequently occur in what is supposed to have 
been the mouth of the estuary. The remains of plants are numerous, 
resembling in general those of the Oolitic formation. Among the 
most characteristic forms may be reckoned Sphenopteris (jracdu (a 
sort of fern), leaves of Conifene and Cycadaceee, together with silici- 
fied Coniferous trees, and fruits resembhng those of palms. Alto- 
gether, about 70 siiecies have been described as belonging to this for- 
mation, all of them belonging to Monocotyledonous orders — that is, 
plants having no separable bark, no distinct concentric circles, not 
mcr casing at their periphery, no medullary rays, and the solidity 
decreasing inwards. 

Its fauna, on the other hand, more closely resembles that of the 
chalk. The most characteristic forms among its Mollusca belong to 
genera which at the present day occiu* in rivers, marshes, and lakes, 
such as Unio, Cydas, Palvdina, Neritina, and Cypris. The Articu- 
lata comprise numerous species of Insects and Crustacea. The 
Fishes are of a jieculiar character, somewhat resembling the perch, 
and belong to the placoid and ganoid divisions : among them are 
several species of Hyhodus and Lepidotm. Reptiles of many genera 
are found, including Tortoises, Crocodiles, and other Saurians, of 
which the most remarkable is the Iguanodon^ a gigantic herbivorous 
animal, upwards of 70 feet in length, including the tail. Pterodcuc- 
tyles also, or ^mg reptiles, form a striking characteristic of the 
fauna of the Wealden. Uniting the characters of the bird and 
reptile, and somewhat resembling the bats of the present day, 
they were capable of leading an aerial, as well as a terrestrial ex- 
istence. 

Morris and Tennant give 998 species as belonging to the entire 
Oolitic system as developed in the British Isles, including 3 species 
of Mammalia, 40 Reptiles, 160 Fishes, 205 Cephaloj. oda, 103 Gas- 
teropoda, 54 BrachymxKia, 127 Monomya^ 210 Dimyaria, 12 In- 
sects, 4 Crustacea, 3 Cirrhipedia, 23 Annelida, 41 Echinodermata, 33 
Zoophyta, 7 Amorphozoa, and 75 Plants. Since the recent cLL^o- 
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veries in the Middle Purbecks, however, the number of Mammals 
has been considerably increased. 

8. The Cretaceous Ssrstem, which derives its name from the chalk 
{creia) that forms the main ingredient in its composition, is the up- 
permost member of the Secondary or Mesozoic series. It is usually 
regarded as embracing two well-defined formations — ^the Greensand 
and the Chalk, each of which must have been a deep-sea deposit. 
The flora of the system is not very abundant, and appears to con- 
sist, for the most part, of drifted and imperfect fragments. Of its 
181 known species of plants, no fewer than 159 are common to it 
with the imderljdng Oolitic, Triassic, and Permian systems. The 
Ferns, Equisetacese, and allied forms, so characteristic of lower 
strata, become here very unfrequent ; but the CycadesB and Coni- 
ferse are still pretty numerous. But by far the most interesting 
feature in the nora of the Chalk is the appearance, for the first time, 
of leaves and other indications of Exogenous, or Dicotyledonous 
trees, i. e. trees having a separable bark, distinct concentric circles, 
composed of progressive indefinite vascular bundles, increasing at 
their periphery, the solidity diminishing from the centre towards the 
circu^erence, and the pith enclosed in a longitudinal canal or me- 
dullary sheath, with cellular prolongations in Sie fonn of medullary 
rays. 

The fauna is so rich and varied that no attempt can be made here 
to describe it in detail. Suffice it to say, that aU the types of life 
are strictly Mesozoic ; for, of the numerous and often peculiar species 
found in it, not one has been identified with any organism occurring 
in the Tertiary strata above. The fossils of the Greensand, or Lower 
Cretaceous formation, are also, in general, specifically different from 
those of the Upper, or Chalk, Notwithstanding, however, the great 
diversity of animal life, little onward progress appears to have been 
made in the grand march of being, during the deposition of the Cre- 
taceous strata. No reliable evidence of the existence of land mam- 
mals in the Cretaceous era has hitherto been found. Bones of seals 
and cetacea, however, have been detected in the Cretaceous beds of 
New Jersey. A similar statement may be made respecting Birds ; 
for, excep^g some traces in the Oolite, and the occurrence in the 
Chalk of Maidstone of the bones of a supposed bird (which Owen 
has named Cfimolicrnis Diomedeusj but which Mr Bowerbank main- 
tains is a pterodactyle), no imdoubted vestiges of this class of Ver- 
tebrata ajmear in the wide ^p that separates the Lias of Connecticut 
from the Eocene strata, ^ptiles, though still the dominant class, 
have now passed their meridian, and are visibly reduced in their 
standing ; but turtles, pterodactyles, and oviparous saurians are not 
unfrequent. Fi^es comprise between 30 and 50 species of placoids, 
between 15 and 20 ganoids, 6 species of Ctenoids, and 12 species of 
Cycloids. The last two orders appear in this system for the first 
time, and are gradually developed in creation until the human- 
period, when they greatiy exceeded in number and importance aU 
other fishes. Of the Ctenoid or comb-scaled order, several species 
of beryx — a genus closely allied to the perch — are the most numer- 
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• ous ; and of the Cycloid order, composed of fishes whose scale^ like 
those of the salmon, are defined all roimd by a simple continuous 
margin, the Saurocephalus and Osmeroides are those most frequently 
met with. The remains of MoUusca are extremely numerous, and 
in the highest state of preservation. The chamber^ shells — Kispe- 
cially certain species oi ammonites, scaphites, helemnites, haculites, 
and twrrililes — present a great contrast to the testacea of the Ter- 
tiary and recent periods. The bivalves embrace Inoceramus (a 
genus now extinct), Pectens, Odrea, and Plagiostoma. The most 
characteristic species of univalves are rostellaria^ cerithium, natica^ 
deTttalimn, and littorina. The Articulata comprise several star-fishes, 
as goniaster and oreaster ; and numerous echmidee, as Salenia perso- 
nata, Echinus granulosus, Oalerites subuculus, Galerites cylindricus^ 
Nucleolites carinatus, Ocderites castanea, and Micrader cor-anguinum, 

9. The Tertiary Syatem, or Gainozolc Series, embraces three forma- 
tions, named respectively the Eocene, Miocene, and Pliocene ; or 
Lower, Middle, and Upper Tertiaries. The Pleistocene, or l)Oulder 
clay formation, is also generally reckoned as a member of the Ter- 
tiary system ; but as it is not an ordinary sedimenta^ deposit, and 
is for the most devoid of fossils, we may omit it from present 
consideration. The remainder consit^ of vast and varied deposits 
— fluviatile, lacustrine, marine, and volcanic — all of which are 
usually foimd deposited in hollows and depressions of the chalk, but 
occasionally in tnose of older rocks. It would appear that during 
the period of their deposition important changes took place in the 
relative level of leind and sea — that volcanic agency was developed 
on a vast and magnificent scale— that the portion of Europe now 
forming the British Isles was the site of enormous lakes, which at 
the present day have their best analogues in the vast fresh- water 
lakes of Canada — and that, during the same epoch, a gradual re- 
frigeration of temperature took pEice in European coimtiies, and 
such an ajjproximation to their present climate as to adinit of the 
existence of plants and animals similar to, or identical with, those 
now existing m that part of the world. 

On entermg the Tertiary strata, the paleeontologist finds that 
organic nature has undergone a vast change ; that every plant and 
animal with which he became acquainted when studying the second- 
ary rocks has passed away, and that he has entered on a wholly 
different order of things. “With the chalk,” says Ansted, “we 
close as it were one great volume of animated creation. Everything 
up to this point belongs to the past ; everything on this side of it 
may be ranked among mdications of the present.” Never before, 
during the prae-Adamic history of our earth, did so thorough 
and total a change take place m its fauna and flora ; for though 
that change was very great at the commencement of the second- 
a^ era, certain organisms connect that era with the jx^aeozoic ; 
whereas at the commencement of the Tertiary era it is imi* 
versal, and there are no species common to both series serving 
to bridge over the chasm which separates them. The flora is 
espeoitdty distinguished from that oi the older epochs by the 

^ D 
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abuadance of exo^nous or dicotyledonous trees (as oaks, beeches, 
and elms), some leaves only of which occur in any more ancient 
system. The monocotyledons, and est^cially the palms, become 
greatly more numerous : the cycadese disappear from Europe ; and 
the conifers, previously so abimdant, no longer occupy a prominent 
place. In the Eocene formation alone, in which 209 fossil plants 
have been detected, no fewer than 103 are dicotyledons. One half 
of the total number of plants belonging to this formation are found 
in British rocks ; but, with one or two exceptions, they are now all 
extinct species : they are indeed peculiar to this formation, not 
occurring in either older or newer rocks ; and are, in general, of a 
sub-tropical character. In the Miocene formation the number of 
fossil plants is 133, of which 78 are dicotyledons, 26 monocotyle- 
dons, and 19 coniferse. One of the most striking features of this 
vegetation is the abundance of palms — amoimting to no fewer than 
31 species. Many of the orders are at present represented in tropi- 
cal countries ; o^ers are found in temperate regions ; but, with 
perhaps one exception, all the plants of the Miocene apjiear to be 
absent from British rocks, though many of the forms are closely 
allied to existing siiecies in the United States of America. The 
Pliocene flora, again, presents 212 specie^ of which 164 are dicotyle- 
dons. The general analogy of this flora is with ihat of the temperate 
regions of Eiu*oiie, North America, and Japan, at the present day. 
The monocotyledons are rare ; the palmacesB are now absent ; while 
many of the modem North- American genera existed at that time in 
Europe. Thus North America seems to be at present i)a88ing 
through its later tertiary ages ; and the existing plants and trees of 
the United States, with not a few of its fishes and reptiles, bear, in 
their forms and construction, the marks of a much greater antiquity 
than those of Europe. 

The fauna of the Tertiary system is even more remarkable than its 
flora. It was as pre-eminently the age of mammals as of dicotyle- 
donous trees. Only a few vestiges of either occur till we arrive at 
the Cainozoic era. In the Eocene formation alone — that formation 


to which the London and Paris basins belong — no fewer than 25 
mammaliferous genera have been already discovered, 16 of which 
have been detect^ in British strata. AU the species, however, and 
most of the genera, are now extinct. The pachydermata were 
especially numerous, no fewer than 12 species being found in the 
Eocene of the British Isles alone ; together with 5 cetacea, 1 insec- 
tivorous Marsupial, and 1 quadrumanous animal It was among the 
pachydermata of ^e Paris basin that the illustrious Cuvier effected 
those wonderful restorations which have given such an impetus to 
p^ontological science. Only 1 bird has yet been detected in the 
British eocene ; but it contains 14 reptiles and 97 fishes : from 600 
to 600 Molluscs have been found in the London clay alone. Among 
the more common mammals are the pcdmtherium (4 siiecies), the 
cmoplotherium (2 species), hyracotheHvm (2 species), and one species 
of quadrumana, named Mamcm eocmue. 

The Miocene and Pliocene formations are also replete with mam- 
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malian remains, thougli of a different type from those of the Eocene. 
The Pachydermata are still the prevailing forms, one of which [Dim- 
therium giganteum) was of monstrous dimensions, and formed a 
sort of connecting-link between whales and the thick-skinned 
animals. The Mastodon — another mgantic Pachyderm of this 
period — had tusks and a trunk resembling an elephant. Altogetiier 
about 80 genera of mammals occur in these two formations, embrac- 
ing representatives of all the orders, with the exception of the 
Marsupialia and Edentata. The former of these had long ere now 
appear^ on the earth, being found as low down as the lias forma- 
tion, while the latter makes its first apjiearance in the post-tertiary 
era. The Carnivora, or flesh-eating animals, appear here for the 
first time, embracing species of Hycena, Fdis^ Ursus, and Canis, 
Fourteen genera of reptiles are also enumerated, including a sjiecies 
of salamander {Andreas Sch-euzeri)^ once supposed to be human. 
Hitherto no reptiles have been discovered- in the British strata of 
these formations ; and, wdth the exception of one species of tortoise 
and one crocodile, none of them are to be foimd in the existing 
fauna of the globe. 

The few remains of birds that occur in these formations belong 
indeed to genera now existing, though the species appear to be 
extinct. No fewer than 40 genera of fishes are recorded ; but the 
state of preservation in which they occur is usually so imperfect, 
and the number of existing species with which they have to be com- 
pared is so enormous (above 8000), that Agassiz, tne greatest living 
ichthyologist, finds it impossible to say whether or not all the species 
of these ^ genera have now become extinct ; though he has no 
hesitation in declaring that he has never yet noticed a single case of 
identity — at least in so far as marine species are concerned. The 
case is very different, however, in regard to the fossil remains of the 
numerous molluscous animals occurring in the thi’ee tertiary forma- 
tions which we are now considering. Owing to the vast areas over 
which they are spread, the durable nature of their bony coatings, 
and other causes, the longevity of species among this class of ani- 
mals appears to be greater than in any other. Hence a large pro- 
portion of the species found in a fossil state in tertiary rocks of all 
ages continues to survive till the present day. In 1829, Sir Charl^ 
Lyell and M. Debyes of Paris carefully examined 3000 tertiary 
shells, with the view of ascertaining what proportion of them cor- 
responded with existing testacea ; and the result was, that of shells 
obtained from the Eocene formation about 3^ per cent were identi- 
cal with species now existing ; of those belonging to the Miocene 
formation about 17 per cent ; and of those from the Pliocene for- 
nmtion no fewer th^ from 35 to 50 per cent were in no respect 
different from forms now living. Subsequent diacoveTy has, no 
doubt, considerably modified these residts ; but the .mportant fact 
remains that the testacea of the tertiary epoch are lan^ely repre- 
sented by the shell-fish of our present seas. 

The nelBtooene or Boulder Clay. — ^It would appear that, after the 
Reposition of the Eocene, Miocene, and Pliocene formations, a great 
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cliange took place in all the higher latitudes of the northern hemi- 
sphere in regard to the relative distribution of sea and land ; that a 
l^e portion of Europe and of the British Isles was gradually sub- 
merged beneath the waters, the summits of the loftier mountain - 
ranges appearing as islands in mid-ocean ; that a corresrponding ele- 
vation of land occurred simultaneously in the Arctic regions, accom- 
panied by a change in the direction of the great ocean-currents, and 
by a great diminution of temperature over all Northern Europe ; 
that enormous icebergs — laden with gravel, sand, and gigantic boul- 
ders — were annually disengaged from the j^G*ctic shores, which, float- 
ing southwards, discharge their miscellaneous contents over the 
recently submerged lands : that this submergence and accompany- 
ing change of temperature caused the destmction of by far the 
g^ter number of the plants and animals which existed in North 
Europe in the Miocene and Pliocene ages — their places being sup- 
plied, however, to some extent, by the fauna and flora now 
peculiar to more northern latitudes ; that after this state of things 
had continued for ages, the submeiged lands of North Eurojie and 
the British Isles were again git^ually elevated to their present 
level ; and that, finally, the glacial ejioch having passed away, a 
new flora and fauna, suited to the new conditions, made their ap- 
pearance — neariy all the species of which continue to exist to the 
present day. 

The organic remains of the boulder clay are by no means niuner- 
ous. In the British Isles they occur chiefly in the Norwich Crag, 
Lancashire, North Wales, Isle of Man, the banks of the Clyde, 
Caithness, and in the north and east of Ireland. On the Continent 
the main localities are Scandinavia, Russia, and North Germany; 
while similar deposits are found in Sicily, North America, Pata- 


gonia, and Tierra del Fuego. 

The Pleistocene beds contain very few recognisable remains of 
plants, but some of the species still exist among our aboriginal trees ; 

for example, the Scotch fir and the common birch. Others con- 
tinue to hold their place in the forests of North-west Europe ; as 
Abies excelsa, or the Norwegian spruce, which is found rooted in 
the Norwich Crag. In general, the Coniferse alone appear to have 
flourished during the entire era of the boulder clay. The fossil 


fauna is more abundant, but consists for the most part of MoUusca ; 
though in the fresh- water beds numerous remains of mammals occur, 
the greater number of which have become extinct. The total number 
of marine testacea in the Norwich Crag does not exceed 76 species, 
of which onl^ one-tenth are extinct; while of the 14 fresh-water 
species associated with them, all appew to be now living, either in 
the British seas, the boreal, or the Arctic regions. On the contrary, 
of 124 species found in the Pleistocene be& of Sicily — ^where they 
occur at an elevation of 3000 feet above the sea — it is reckoned that 


36 ^ now extmct ; while of the remainder, 6 species no longer in- 
habit the Mediterranean. No fewer than 37 species of mammals 
are enumerated by Professor Owen as occurring in the caves of the 
British Isles ; and of these, he says, 18 species have become extinct, 
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wlile the remaining 19 continue to survive in the British archi- 
jjelago or on the Continent. The entire fauna of the glacial beds, 
as given by Dr Edward Forbes in the new edition of the Physical 
Atlas amounts to 170 species. These are chiefly moUusca, but the 
number includes sever^ birds, and not a few extinct mammals; 
but the horse, goat, ox, red deer, badger, fox, wildcat, and several 
other species knowm to exist in the pliocene era, survived the storms 
of the pleistocene, and now form a living bridge connecting the pre- 
sent epoch with the immeasurable ages of the past, 

8. Botany. — Physical Geography does not concern itself 
with the structure and classification of plants, but confines its 
attention to their existing number, to the various modes by 
which they have been disseminated, to the external causes 
which affect their distribution, and to the more or less limited 
areas to which the different species and families are confined. 

Number of Species. — The number of species presently known to 
botanists considerably exceeds 100,000; but the progress of dis- 
covery is so rapid, and the parts of the earth’s surface still unin- 
vestigated so extensive, that 200,000 appears to be a very moderate 
calcination of the number of species actually existing. 

Theophrastus (b.c. 390) knew only 600 ; PHny (a.d. 79) increased 
the number to 1000 ; the naturalists of the Middle Ages contented 
themselves with a description of 1400 ; the celebrated Linnaeus, 
in i.753, swelled the number to 5938, and, in 1762, to 8800 ; and 
Wildenow, in 1807, raised this number to 20,000. During the present 
century the progress of the science has been remarkame. In the 
year 1820 the number of sjiecies in the herbarium of the Jardin des 
Plantes, at Paris, was estimated at 66,000. In 1847 the collection 
of M. Delessert, of the same city, contained about 86,000 species. 
In 1844, Steudal, the German botanist, estimated the total number 
of known forms at 95,000, of which 80,000 are flowering and 15,000 
flowerless plants ; while at the present moment the number of recog- 
nised species does not faU much short of 120,000. 

Antiquity of Species. — The geologist can demonstrate that all 
the species of the existing flora were not created simultaneously, 
but were introduced at successive stages as the surface and tem- 
perature of the earth became fitted for their receptiom They are, 
therefore, of very different degrees of antiquity ; for while they all 
appear to have been denizens of the earth ever since the creation of 
man, most of them were ushered into being prior to the time in 
which our existing continents acquired their present configuration ; 
and a very few of them can be tr^ed back to the earliest Tertiary 
ages. Those sp^ies are reckoned the oldest which combine simpli- 
city of organisation with great width of distribution ; as our common 
grasses and rushes, together with mosses, lichens, fungi, and ferns ; 
while those that are confined to small areas, notwithstanding the 
continuity of land having a suitable climate, and their being endowed 
with the requisite means of transport, are considered the most recent. 
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Oontres of OreatiozL — Most people seem to be of opinion that alb 
or nearly all, the plants found in any particular locality, were ori- 
ginally created there. The great Swedish botanis^ on the other 
hand, believed that the progenitors of all the existing plants were 
creat^ in some one particular region, from which they were gradu- 
ally disseminated over the earth^s surface. Innumerable facts can 
be adduced by modem science to show that each of these hypotheses 
is equally untenable ; and most naturalists are now of oiiinion that 
there were numerous apecijic centres, situated in numerous and 
widely separated localities, each centre being the birthplace of one 
species, or assemblage of species, which continues to grow there in 
greater perfection ti]^ in any other region to which, by the various 
transporting agents known to exist, it was subsequently wafted. 

Modes of Dissemination.— Many plants are possessed of means by 
which they can diffuse themselves over areas more or less extensive. 
Some have seeds with winged or feathery appendages, which enable 
them to float on the air ; other seeds are so small as to be borne by 
winds to very distant localities ; very many are transported by 
rivers, streams, marine currents, and even icebergs, to very remote 
regions, where, if the soil and climate be suitable, they take root 
and propagate their species ; while not a few adhere to the hairy 
coatings of migratory animals, or, entering into the gizzards of birds 
of passage, retain their vitality after being voided by them in distant 
localities. The agency of man has also, m all ages, been very effec- 
tual in the dissemination of plants; for example, the passage of 
armies from one country to another, commerce by sea with foreign 
nations, the discovery of previously unknown lands, and the plant- 
ing of colonies in distant regions. But aU these agencies, singly or 
combined, cannot adequatdy account for the present distribution 
of the species, without supposing a multiplicity of original specific 
centres. 

Areas of Distribution. — In whatever way the vegetation of the 
globe was originally disseminated, its present distrioution is such 
8iat the individual species are confined to particular portions of the 
surface, characterised by a certain temperature and other climatic 
conditions. The area within which a riven plant prevails is called 
its habitaUoT^ or area of distribution. In or near the centre of this 
area it attains its highest development ; it degenerates when far 
removed from this centre ; and when transported beyond the limits 
of the area it languishes and dies. Though each species of plant 
has a nature pecmiar to itself, the soil, temperatui^ and climatic 
conditions of the various portions of the earth’s surface are so vari- 
ous, that each species finds for itself a perfectly suitable habitation, 
^e^ habitations, or areas of distribution, are of all sizes ; embrac- 
ing in some cases a large section of a continent, or of several con- 
tinents, and being liimted in others to the merest speck of land. 
For example, a considerable number of plants of Northern Europe 
occun also in Siberia and British North- America ; some British 
species are found at high elevations on the Himalaya Mountains ; 
one species — the Epilobivm Ulargo/mm — is common to Britain, 
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Canada, and Tierra del Fuego. On the other hand, the Cape of 
Good Hope, California, and certain regions of the Andes, have re- 
spectively certain species peculiar to themselves ; as also Madeira, 
the Canaries, St Hdena, the Sandwich and Society Islands, &c. 

The same species of plant seldom occurs in widely separated 
countries, however closely the soil and chmate of both may approxi- 
mate ; but similar species of the same genus are, in such circum- 
stanoes, rarely absent, and these are spoken of by botanists as 
representative species. Thus the heaths of Euro]^ are represented by 
other species of the genus Erica in S. Africa ; and the violets of North 
America represent those of Britain, which are specifically difierent. 

SoKouw’g Phyto - geographic Regions. — Various attempts have 
been made by botanists to divide the globe into certain well-defined 
regions., founded on their characteristic vegetation. Wildenow, 
DecaiidoUe, Meyen, and especially Schouw, have distinguished them- 
selves in this department of science. The last-named naturaliat, 
about twenty years ago, pro^xised to divide the earth’s surface into 
what he calls “Phyto-geographic regions.” These are 25 in 
number, and characterised as follows : 1. At least one-half of the 
speciei found in each region must be peculiar to it. 2. One-fourth 
of the genera must be peculiar to it, or at least be more prevalent 
there t^n elsewhere. 3. Some of the orders must either be peculiar 
to it, or reach their maximum in it. 

Tht regions are further divided into provinces^ according to minor 
differences in the vegetation ; one-foui^ of the species and some of 
the genera being sufficient to form a province. 

Each of the different regions receives three separate designations : 
first indicating its botamcal character ; the second its geographical 
position ; while the itiird is named after some eminent botanist. At 
present we can do little more than define these regions ; but fuller 
details will be found under the countries indicated by the geogra^ 
pkical designations. 

1. Region of Mosses and Saxifrages, the Arctic- Alpine flora, or Wahh 
enberg’s region ; embracing all the countries situated within the Arctic 
Qrcle, together witli the higher elevations of the mountain-ranges of W. 
and S. Europe. — {See under “Eiu-ope,” art. “Bota^”). 

2. Region of Umhelliferas and Crucifer ce, North-European and North- 
Asiatic, or Linneeus’s region ; embracing that large portion of the area 
of the Old World which lies between the Polar Circle and lat. 46® N., 
and between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans.-— (<Se« under “ Europe”). 

8. Region of Labiatce and Caruaphyllacece, Mediterranean flora, or 
OecandoUe’s region ; embracing ^uthem Europe, Asia Minor, Syria, 
N. Africa, Madeira, Azores, and Canaries. — under “ Eurc^”). 

4. Region of Asters and Solidagos, Northern North- American or 
Michaux’s r^on ; extending from the Atlantic to the Rocky Mount- 
ains, and from lat. 35® N, to Lake Winnipeg and St Tames Bay. It 
embraces the greater part of Canada and the N.E. part of ‘the Uffited 
States. — {See under these countries). 

5. Region of Magnolias, the S.E. North -American flora, or Pnrah’s re* 
^on ; comprising the reioainder of the United States lying E. of Uie 
Rocky Mountains. 
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6. Region, of Camelliacem avd Cdastracece, the Chino-Japanese, or 
Kiimpfer’s region ; embracing Japan, Corea, and the N.E. part of China. 

7. Region of Scitamineoe and Zingiheracece, the Indian flora, or Rox- 
bui^h’s region ; embracing Hindostan, Further India, and the S. of 
China. — {See under “ HinoMtan”). 

8. Region of Rhododendron trees, the Emodic, or Wallich’s region ; 
comprising the flora of the S. slopes of the Himalaya, from the altitude 
of 5000 to 12,000 feet. It includes Sirmore, Gurwal, Kumaon, Nepjiul, 
and Bhotan. — {See under Hindostan’* and ** China”). 

9. The Malaysian fora, or Reinwardt’s region ; embracing Nortiem 
Australia and the Malay Archipelago, with tho exception of Sumatra, 
Java, and the S. of Borneo. 

10. Javanese flora, or Blume’s region; embracing Java, Sumitra, 
Timor, and the a. of Borneo. 

11. Oceanic or Polynesian flora, or Chamisso’s region ; embracing all 
the islands of the Pacific Ocean within the Tropics. 

12. Region of Balsamic trees, Arabian or Forskal’s region ; embracing 
the S.W. of Arabia, the E. of Abyssinia, S. of Persia, Boloochistan* and 
Sinde. 

13. Tlije Desert, or Delile’s region ; comprising the Sahara, and all 
Arabia except the S.W. angle. — {See under these regioris). 

14. Region of Tropical Africa, or Adanson’s region ; embracing the 
whole of Africa between the Tropic of Capricorn and the 15th deg. 
of N. latitude, with the exception of Eastern Abyssinia. It also includes 
Madagascar. 

15. Region of Cactaceoe and Piperdcece, Mexican or Jacquin’s redon ; 
includes Mexico, Central America, New Granada, Ecuador, Peru, Yene* 
zuela, Guinea, and the N. of Brazil, with the exception of the higher 
elevations of the mountain- chains. 

16. Region of Oce Highlands of Mexico, or Bonpland’s repon ; those 
parts of Mexico and Central America which have an elevation of more 
than 5000 feet. 

17. Region of Cinchonoe, or medicinal herbs, the Andes, or Humboldt 'i 
region ; embracing the elevated regions of the Andes, from 5000 to 9000 
feet high, and extending southward to the Tropic of Capricorn. 

18. Region of Escallonioe and Calceolarice, or Ruiz and Pavon’s region, 
embraces the highest elevations of the last-mentioned range, or above 
9000 feet. 

19. The West Indian flora, or Swartz’s region ; embracing all the islands 
of the West Indies. 

20. Region of Palms and Brazilian or Martins’s region ; 

embracing all South America between the Andes and the Atlantic, and 
between the Tropic of Capiicorn and the 15th re^on. 

21. Region of A rhorescent Compositde, Extra-tropical South American, or 
St Hilaire’s region ; embraces South Ajocerica between the Tropic of Capri- 
corn and Patagonia. 

22. Patagonian or Antarctic Region, d’Urville’s region; embraces 
Patagonia, 'Tierra del Fuego, and the Falkland Isles. 

23. Region of Stapelice and Mesemhryanthema, South African, or 
Thunberg's region ; including the whole of Africa S. of the Tropic of 
Ctmricom. 

Rsgion of Eucalypti and Epacridacm, Australian or Brown's re- 
gioh ; includes Southern Australia and Tasmania. 

25. Region of N ew Zealand, or Forster’s region ; embracing the islands 
of New Zealand. ' 
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9. Zoology. — Zoological Geography is closely allied to Botani- 
cal Geography, being that branch of the science which treats of 
the habitate, limits of distribution, and dispersion of animals, 
as they at present exist on the globe. 

Number of Antmalw. — The barriers in the way of obtaining accu- 
rate statistics of the number of animal species are even greater th^ 
in the case of plants ; and naturalists accordingly vary greatly in 
their estimates, not only of the probable number presently existing, 
but also of the known and descril^ species. This statement need 
not excite 8urj>ri8e when we consider that many regions of the globe 
remain almost wholly unknown, while others have been but imper- 
fectly explored ; that whilst the habitat of plants, when once dis- 
covered, can be visited and revisited by the botanist at pleasure, the 
great majority of animals are endowed with the powers of locomo- 
tion, and evade the pursuit of man ; that myriads of species are too 
minute to be seen by the naked eye, while others are too fleet or 
too formidable for being accurately observed ; that age and sex pro- 
duce such changes in their aiipearance as often to render it doubtful 
whether or not the species are identical ; that many of them have 
their home in the depths of the ocean, or conceal themselves in the 
sand on the sea- shore ; while others seek shelter in the impenetrable 
recesses of the forest, or in inaccessible moimtain-cliffs. 

The number of knovm species of Vertebrated Animals (including 
Mammals, Birtis, Reptdes, and Fishes), as given by different natu- 
ralists at various dates, will be found in the following Table : — 

Number of Known Species op Vertebrated Animals. 


Classei of V ertebrata. 

Keferstein 
in 1«34. 

Swainson 
In 1840. 

Wagner and 
Waterlioube 
in 1846-48. 

Physical 
Atlas, 1866. 

Mammalia (Mammals), 

• 883 

1,000 

1,967 

1,704 

Aves (Birds), , . i . 

4,099 

6,000 

8,000 

6,226 

Reptilia (Reptiles), . . 

1,270 

1,000 (?) 

1,600 

657 

Pisces (Fishes), . . . 

8,586 

6,000 

8,000 

8,000 

Total, , . . 

9,838 

14,000 

19,667 

. 16,687 


The probable number of existing vertebrata may therefore be esti- 
mated at about 20,000. The other divisions of the Animal Kingdom 
are far more uncertaim Thus, while Woodward, writing in 1851, 
gives the number of recent MoUusca at 12,000, and the fossil si)eciea 
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at 16,000, others maintain that no fewer than 20,000 recent, species 
are to be found in certain existing collections. Keferstein (in 1834) 
assigns 1003 as the number of known species of Radiata, including 
the Polypi, Entozoa, Acalepha, andEchinodermata ; while Swainson, 
in 1840, gives the number at 2500. But by far the greatest discre- 
pancy prevails in regard to the Articulata (embracing Annellida, 
Crustacea, Arachnides, and Insecta), some authors stating the num- 
ber at 120,000, others at 400,000, and some even as high as 550,000, 
the great majority of which are Insects. Besides these, there exist 
innumerable hosts of Infusoria or Animalcules, a class of microsco- 
pic animals belongpg to the sub-kingdom Radiata, and found in 
countless numbers in vegetable infusions. Omitting from our reck- 
oning the Insects and Infusoria, of the actual number of which we 
can form no probable estimate in the present state of science, the 
following may be taken as a tolerable approximation to the existing 
number of animals; — ^Vertebrata, 20,000; Mollusca, 20,000; Ra- 
diata, 5000 ; Articulata, 5000 — ^total, 50,000 species. 

M. Agassiz, one of the most eminent of living naturalists, estimates 
the total number of known speciea, including insects, at 250,000. 

DiBtrlDTitioiL of AnlmalH. — ^Though animals are endowed with the 
j)Ower of voluntary motion, and are therefore more capable than plants 
of transporting themselves from one region to another, various causes 
combine to limit the actual extension of in<bvidual sjx^cies. Dif- 
ference of climate, and the greater or less facility of prociuing sub- 
sistence, are amongst the foremost of those causes ; while in regard 
to land animals, arms of the sea and elevated moimtain-chains pre- 
sent formidable barriers to migration. In numerous instances, how- 
ever, we can trace the operation to no secondary cause, and little 
can be advanced beyond conjecture as to the way and manner in 
which a large proportion of the species came to be located in the 
precise regions where they are found to occur ; unless, as in the case 
of plants, we feel ourselves compelled to assent to the doctrine of 
numerous centres of creation. — {See p. 64) In no other way can 
science satisfactorily resolve the question how quadrupeds, for 
example, and other animals incajmble of crossing arms of the se^ 
have found their way to islands situated in mid -ocean ; whilst in 
regions very remote from each other, but having a similar climate, 
the species, instead of being identical, are merely analogous. 

Zoologlo^ KlngdomlL-- Naturalists not only divide the surface of 
the globe into twenty-five botanical regions, but also into six zoolo- 
ffkm kingdoms^ which are subdivided into fourteen zoological jyro~ 
vimes. Approximately, the six kingdoms correspond respectively 
with the six oontinente of the globe — viz. Euro^ Asia, Africa, 
North Americ^ South America, and Oceania. North and South 
America are indeed usually comprised under one kingdom, thus 
reducing the number of kingdoms to five ; but simplicity of arrange- 
ment, and the convenience of the student, render the other division 
preferable. 

The first, or Eueopbak Kikqdom, embraces the whole of Insular 
JBurope, and Is subdivided into three zoological provinces — viz. A rctic^ 
Cmtral, and So%Ukem Bwrope, The second, or Asiatic Kingdom, in- 
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eludes continental Asia with the exception of Arabia, extends from the 
Urals and the Volga to the Pacific, and embraces four jproyinces — Viz. 
A retie, Central, and Tropical Asia, together with Asia Minor and Syria, 
which last is designated the Transition Province, as its fituna combines 
the characteristics of Asia, Europe, and Africa. The third, or African 
Kingdom, consists of but one province, which embraces the 'entire con- 
tinent of Africa, together with Arabia, Madagascar, Bourbon, and Mau- 
ritius. The Oceanic or Australian Kingdom embraces the whole of 
Oceania, and is subdivided into two provinces — vi 2 . the Malaysian, 
which forms a connecting-link between the Asiatic and Australian king- 
doms ; and the Melanesian province, whose fauna is of a very peculiar 
character. The fifth, or North- American Kingdom, embraces the 
whole of that continent north of the Mexican States, and contains two 
provinces, the first of which comprehends Russian, British, and Danish 
America, and the second the United States, ^e sixth, or SoUTH- 
American Kingdom, embraces not only the whole South- American con- 
tinent, but also Mexico, Central America, and the West Indies. It con- 
sists of two provinces of very unequal dimensions— viz. Tropical America, 
which extends from the Rio del Norte and the head of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, on the N., to lat. 40° S. ; and Austral America, embracing Pata- 
gonia, Tierra del Fuego, and the Falkland Isles.* 

The following Table, t which is adapted with modifications from 
Milner’s Universal Geography, exhibits the distribution of the several 
orders of Mammalia in the six zoological kingdoms : — 

Distribution of the Mammalia. 


Orders of 
UamnuiliA. 

Total No. of 
species. 

Europe. 

Asia. 

Africa. 

North 

America. 

Central 
and South 
America. 

Oceania. 

el 

u 

'4 

4 

^.1 

A 

00 

jl 

Pec. 

Species. 

"I 

4 

Pec. 

Species. 

No. of 
Species. 

4 

No. of 
Species. 

4 

Quadrumana 

170 

186 

1 

— 

49 

49 

63 

62 





74 

74 

— 



Carnivora . . 

614 

731 

64 

20 

276 

224 

174 

151 

101 

88 

188 

180 

8 

8 

Martuplalla . 

123 

140 

— 

— 

4 

4 

— 

— 

4 

3 

28 

27 

106 

105 

Rodentia . . 

604 

604 

61 

21 

186 

126 

104 

94 

118 

113 

166 

161 

21 

19 

Edentata . . 

28 

34 

— 


6 

6 

6 

6 

1 

1 

20 

19 

8 

8 

Faohyderroata 

89 

38 

1 

— 

17 

16 

18 

17 

— 

— 

4 

4 

— 

— 

Ruminantia . 

161 

159 

14 

7 

67 

69 

66 

62 

.13 

9 

13 

12 

— 

— 

Cetacea . . 

76 

76 

24 

7 

29 

9 

16 

7 

24 

4 

26 

14 

13 

8 

Total No. of) 
species . I 

1704 

1067 

166 

66 

632 

492 

j446 

390 

260 

218 

518 

491 

160 

188 


* For fuller details regarding the limits and characteristics of these provinces, 
we must refer tlie student to tlie zoological sections of thit work, tmdar the six 
continental divisions of the globe. 

t The first column of figures shows the total number of species belonging to 
each order, according to Johnston’s Physical Atlas ; the second, the total nni^er, 
according to Wagner and Waterhouse, on whose st^stlcs the whole remainder of 
the table is based ; while the second division of the other columns shows the 
number of species that are peculiar to each zoological kingdom. 
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10. Ethnography. — ^Man, from the perfection and beauty of 
his bodily organisation, and from the order of time in which he 
was called into existence, occupies the apex of the vast pyramid 
of animal life. Of all animals he only Walks erect, his eye re- 
flecting earth and sky, and his look glancing freely over that 
world in the midst of w'hich he lives and reigns. Over his 
whole form there is an air of more than material beauty, the 
reflection of a soul infinitely rich in thought and emotion ; 
while by possessing an immortal spirit he is raised immeasur- 
ably above material things, and separated, as by an impassable 
gulf, from all other animals. In common with these, he is, to 
some extent, subject to the influence of external circumstances, 
though in a less degree than any other species. His superior 
intelligence and the pliancy of his constitution fit him to be- 
come the denizen of all countries, and all varieties of climate, 
from the scorching heat of the tropics to the rigorous cold of 
Arctic latitudes. His geographical distribution, accordingly, 
differs from that of all other organic beings, and man is the only 
true cosmopolite. Of the vast number of countries brought to 
the knowledge of Europeans by modem discovery, very few 
were found uninhabited ; the principal exceptions being Ice- 
land, Spitzbergen, and Novaia Zemlia ; Madeira, the Azores, 
and St Helena ; the Falkland Isles, the Galapagos, some 
minor groups in Polynesia, and the inhospitable regions 
around the South Pole. 

Unity of the Spedes. — Man is of only one species, and the so- 
called of men are mere varieties of the same species, differing 
less from each other than do the varieties of many other animals ; 
as, for example, the dog, the horse, the sheep, and the domestic 
fowl Science and Revelation alike proclaim this fundamental 
truth : the one, by establishing an identity of anatomical structure 
between the rac^ the same period of gestation, the same instincts, 
longevity, and diseases, the same mental and moral character, and 
the fertility of offspring arising from intermixture of blood ; and 
the other, by declannc that in one man was the germ of the whole 
human family ; that tne myriads of men that now people the earth, 
after the lapse of a hundr^ and fifty generations, are all brethren, 
united together by the closest ties ; and that the imiversal depravity 
and death which have their root in the common ancestor of all, are 
more than counterbalanced by the obedience and sufferings of his 
glorious Descendant, whom every human being can as his 

near kinsman. 

Orliffn of Races. — Yet in all ages and coimtries the individuals of 
the human family have presented numbea-less diversities of appear- 
ance ; and though all are specifically identicid, every member of the 
family exlubits his own proper individually , — ^that is to say, certain 
characteristics of jjhysical organisation » and of mental dls]K)8ition 
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that distinguish him from every other individual of the secies. For 
Man is a complex being, and embraces within him a world of diverse 
elements, that rival, in their various riches, the world of external 
nature. These elements are capable of combination in infinitely 
varied proportions. In one the soul predominates, in another the 
body ; here the nervous system bears rule, there the arterial ; here 
the affections, there the imderstanding. The laws and the causes, 
however, that determine these combinations are to us a secret ; for 
individuality is a mystery of life, the stamp of the Creator. This 
much, however, seems certain — viz. that, wriile the distinctive cha- 
racter of the soul never fails to manifest itself very perceptibly in 
the entire physical organisation, — e8j>ecially in the form of the head 
and in the physiognomy, — the influence of external nature, of the 
family, of society, of habit, and of education, is but of secondary 
importance, tending merely to modify the original individuality. 
Yet, by a constant and unvarying repetition, carried on through a 
long series of generations, even the latter influences may produce 
very important effects ; though never to the extent of eradicating 
the outlines of this individuality, which, notwithstanding the con- 
stant interminghng of blood by marriage, perpetuates itsefi for ages, 
from father to son, in the same family, every member of which re- 
sembles, both in temperament and physical organisation, some one 
or other of his ancestors or blood relations. 

Accordingly we find that, from the earliest dawn of history, man- 
kind has been divided into races, and organised into nations ; and 
it is one of the first lessons of Revelation that with this division 
human design and human choice had nothing whatever to do, — ^that 
it was exclusively the work of the Creator, with nature to aid in its 
accomphshment, — and that these races and nations were distributed 
over the earth’s surface according to a definite plan, in which each 
had assigned to it its proper jwt in the progress of events. Each 
region, moreover, strengthened and modified the character of the 
race that was conducted into it ; and thus national characteristics, 
which became more and more marked as generations succeeded each 
other, attained at length such a degree of fixedness and inflexibility 
as has enabled them to traverse ihe ages of history, and encounter 
the most opposite influences, without undergoing any radical change. 

Diaperslon of Nations. — The precise loc^ty in which the disper- 
sion of nations originated, and the precise date at which it t(X)k 
place, cannot now he determined ; but there can be no doubt that 
we must look for the former to Western Asia, and for the latt^ to 
the second or third century after the deluge. Asiatic Turkey, situ- 
ated in the centre of the Old World, and midway between its four 
great oceans, has been twice the cradle of mankind, and still re- 
mains the region in which the human form attains its highest per- 
fection. Here Noah with his family, the sole survivor of that great 
catastrophe which swept away the inhabitants of the antediluvian 
world, took up his destined abode ; and here his three sons — Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth — ^like branches cut from the same tree, 'took root 
imd flourished containing within ^emselves the germs of the three 
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great races, and of all the minor varieties, that subsequently peopled 
the earth. The distinctive (haracteristics of the ancestors were in- 
delibly impressed on their respective descendants : thus spiritual and 
religious tendencies predominated in the offspring of ahem; the 
sensual and corporeal in those of Ham ; while the nations that sprung 
from Japheth have been no less remarkable for their fuller develop- 
ment of all the powers of the mind. Accordingly, when the set 
time for the great di8i>er8ion arrived, Ham and tJapheth wandered 
far from the ancestral home, in quest of abodes congenial to their 
respective natures ; while Shem retained possession of the paternal 
altars, became the custodier of the one true faith, and the ancestor 
of that promised Seed of the Woman in whom all nations of the 
earth sh^ yet be blessed. 

Regarding this distribution from another point of view, we ob- 
serve a curious and remarkable anomaly ; for while all the other 
types of animals, as also of plants, go on decreasing in perfec- 
tion from the equator to the jHiles, man presents to our view his 
most perfect type at the centre of the North Temiierate Zone, in 
that region of the Caucasus above alluded to ; whereas, depart- 
ing from that region, whether to the north, south, or east, the 
types gradually lose their symmetry, till at the remote extremi- 
ties of the continents we find the most deformed and degenerate 
races. 

Number and Characteristics of Races. — Modem Ethnography clas- 
sifies the numerous nations that people the globe into three primary 
races — viz. the Caucasian, or white and bearded race ; the Mongo- 
lian, or tawny and beardless race ; and the Negro, or black-skinned 
and woolly-haired race. These are confined to the Old World, and 
correspond, with certain limitations, to its three continental divi- 
sions; the Caucasians occupying nearly all Europe, south-western 
Asia, and the north of Africa, and extending from Iceland and the 
Atlantic to the Ganges and Brahmapootra, and from the Arctic 
Circle to the Tropic of Capricorn ; the Mongolians peopling all the 
rest of Asia, together with certain isolated localities in central and 
northern Europe; and the Negro race, the whole of continental 
Africa south of the Tropic of Cancer. 

« In addition to these there are several minor varieties, inhabiting 
Oceania and the New World, and probably originating in the inter- 
mixtures and modifications of the three primary races ; as the Ma- 
layans in Malaysia and Madagascar ; the Papuans in New Guinea 
and New Hebrides ; the Maoris or Australians in Australia ; and 
the American^ or aboriginal inhabitants of North and South Ame- 
rica. The more prominent characteristics of the different races are 
the following ; — 

Catjoasiau Race. — The head almost round, or somewhat oblong ; 
•kuU symmetrical, of great capacity, and high facial angle ; face oval, 
and ihe features moderately prominent ; the forehead arched ; the nose 
narrow, and the bridge somewhat convex ; the mouth small, with the 
lips slightly turned out (especially the lower one), and the outlines grace- 
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fully waved ; the firont teeth placed perpendicularly in the jaws ; the 
chin full and round ; skin fair and ruday, or of diflferent shades of brown ; 
hair abundant on head and chin, but dispersed thinly over other parts of 
the body ; colour various, according to complexion, from a yellow-red 
auburn and deep brown to glossy black ; eyes blue or hazel to dark brown 
and black ; stature of medium size, approa^ing 6 feet in the fair varieties, 
but several inches less in the dark. Muscular strength great ; iiltellect 
highly developed ; and languages polysyllabic, copious, and highly in- 
flexional. TMs type is divided into two branches, the hido- European 
or Japhetic branch, and the Syro-Aralnan or Semitic branch. Fora 
fuller description of these we refer the student to the ethnographical sec- 
tions of Europe and Asia. 

Mongolian Race.— Head of a heavy form, though not large; skull 
square-shaped, rather angular than rounded, its capacity much smaller 
than the Caucasian, with the facial angle sloping backward ; face broad 
and flattened, cheek-bones projecting, nose flat, space between the eyes 
flat and very broad ; chin prominent ; lips well-formed ; eyes small, dark, 
and placed obliquely ; skin of an olive tint, never very fair or intejksely 
swarthy ; hair coarse, lank, and black ; the beard scanty, not curly, and 
wanting at the ears ; hair scanty on other parts of the skin ; stature 
somewhat low, trunk long, and the extremities rather short. Strength 
and endurance less than in the Caucasian ; intellect moderately developed, 
but shrewd, sagacious, crafty, and insincere ; more obstinate than brave, 
and extremely cruel to vanquished foes ; imagination and taste deficient ; 
imitative and skilful in the domestic arts, but without any scientific en- 
terprise ; content with a stationary civilisation ; fond of horseback, slug- 
gish, and dirty. Languages inartificial, limited in ran^e of literature, 
and divided into two principal families — the Monosyllabic^ which is des- 
titute of inflexions, and the Finno- Tartar iaUy which is slightly inflexional 
and phonetic. Religious aspirations obtuse, the forms being various. As 
Buddhism, Shamanism, Polytheism, and Mohammedanism. 

Negro or Ethiopian Race. — Skull thick and heavy, compressed at 
the sides, and elongated from front to back ; the forehead convex, re- 
treating, and narrow, with facial angle lower than in the Mongolian 
^ type ; cheek-bones projecting forward ; both jaws much elongated, with 
the front teeth of the upper turned obliquely forward ; mouth wide, and 
lips very thick ; the chin retracted ; eyes black and prominent ; skin 
varying from a deep sallow to intense black, and emitting a strong, 
offensive odour, but soft and silky to the touch ; hair of a crisp, woolly 
texture, and curly on the head, generally destitute on other parts of th^ 
body ; beard scanty on the upper lip, and chiefly confined to the chhdt^ 
Body strong, muscular, and often very symmetrical ; the arms some- 
what elongated; feet broad, heavy, and flat-soled. Intellect without 
depth or comprehensiveness, but acute and perceptive ; patient, submis- 
sive, affectionate, honest, cheerful, and contented ; well adapted for all 
domestic and agricultural employments, but do not excel in arts, naviga- 
tion, or commerce, and have never arrived at a high civilisation. Tau - 
guages agglutinate, slightly inflexional, but one stage removed firom the 
simplest monosyllabic, and without a written literature. Religion fetich- 
ism or demon- worship, but Mohammedanism among the nmrthem tri^ ; 
in a civilised state, however, they are susceptible of deep devotional 
feelings.* 

* For a description of the sub varieties above enumerated, the student is referred 
to the Sections of this work treating of America and Oceania. 
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Popxilatlon of the Globe. — The population of the entire globe 
cannot, as yet, be stated with any great degree of accuracy; but 
probably (me thomand milUom is not far from the trutL Of these 
the Caucasian race numbers about 400,000,000; the Mongolian, 
about 470,000,000; the Negro, including the Papuan and Australian 
sub-varieties, about 80, 000,000;^ the Malay, about 40,000,000; and 
the American, about 10,000,000. 

The population of the different continmts^ according to the most 
recent statistics, is as, follows : — 

Europe, 

Asi^ .... 

Africa, 

N. America, including Central, 

S. America, . 

Oceania, . . . 

1,057,046,327 


265,417,785 

652,500,000 

60,000,000 

39,681,230 

18,447,312 

21,000,000 
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EUROPE. 

1. Boundaries. — North, the Arctic Ocean ; West, the At- 
lantic ; South, the Strait of Gibraltar, the Mediterranean, Sea of 
Marmora, Black Sea, and Mount Caucasus ; East, the Caspian 
Sea, the River Ural, the Ural Mountains, and t h e R i v er Kara. 

Continental Europe lies between the parallels of 36® 1' and 71® 

N., and between tne meridians of 9° 32^ W., and 60® 60' E ; it 
occupies 35® 4' of lat. and 70® 22' of Ion., and with the exception of 
Lapland and part of the government of Arkhangel, is wholly in- 
cluded within the north t^perate zone. But insular Europe, in- 
cluding Iceland, Spitzbergen, the Azores, Candia, &c., embraces a 
much larger area — viz., from lat. 34® 56' (Candia) to 80® 48' (Spitz- 
berg^), and from Ion. 31® 16' W. (Azores) to 60® 5(y E. (Ural Moun- 
tains), — being in all 45® 63' of lat. and 92® 6' of Ion. 

Grodno, in Russia, in the centre of the continent, is nearly in the same 
latitude as the centre of Ireland, the south of Labrador, the north of 
Lake Winnipeg, and Queen Charlotte Island, and as Tula, Uralsk, ax^ 
the middle of L^e B^al ; and nearly in the same longitude as Ham- 
merfest, Tomea, Bi^, Lembeig, Klausenburg, Athens, and the east 
side of Tripoli and Cape Colony. The south-e^ oomer of Sweden is 
the centre of insular Europe. 

2. Form, DUuenelonB, and Extreme Foln^ — ^Europe is an ixn- 

meiuse peninsula jutting out from Western Aj^ and broken up into 
a great number of smafier pouinsulas, the principal of which are 
The Scandinavian, between the Baltic and Atlantio ; tiie ' 

between the Baltic and North Sea ; Brittany, between the English 
Channel and Bay of Biscay ; the Spanish, between the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean ; the Italian, between the Adriatic and Tyrrhenian 
Sea ; the HeUenic Peninsula and the Morea, between the Adriatic 
and the .Egean and Black seas. 
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All these, with the single exception of the Danish, stretch out in a 
southerly direction, and hare mountain-ranges occupying their entire 
len^h. This remarkable law holds good with almost all the peninsulas 
of the globe. 

The extreme length of Europe, from Cape St Vincent in Portugal to 
Orsk in the Ural Mountains, is 3400 miles ; extreme breadth, from North 
Ca^ in Lapland to Cape Matapan in Greece, 2450 miles. Cape Nordkyn 
in Norway is the most northern point of the continent ; Punta da Tarifa, 
near Gibmtar, the most southern ; Cabo da Boca, in Portugal, the most 
western ; and the Urals, in Perm, the most eastern. 

3. Ck>a8t Lino.— Owing to its peculiar form and numerous deep 
indentations, the coast line greatly exceeds in proportion that of every 
other continent. It is estimated at 17,000 miles, being one mile of 
coast to every 220 miles of surface ; while Asia has only one to every 
550 miles ; Africa, one to every 710 ; and America, one to every 490. 
It is in a great measure owing to this peculiarity of surrendering 
herself to the ocean that Europe owes her high civilisation and un- 
rivalled commercial prosperity, 

4. Area, 3,805,800 square miles, including the islands. If we 
reckon the area of Oceanica at 4,600,000 square miles, Europe is 
the smallest of the six great divisions of the globe ; occupying 
only tt of its land surface, or of its entire area. It is forty- 
two times the size of Great Britain — while Kussia occupies more 
than a half of its area. 

5. Popolation, 265,417,785, according to the latest edition 
of the Fhysical Atlas, published in 185^7. It is greatly more 
populous than any other continent, having 70 inhabitants for 
each square mile, and comprises about one-fourth of the popu- 
lation of the globe. 

6. Political BiviBions. — Europe contains 80 independent 
States, of which 30 belo^ to Germany, and 26 to Switzerland. 
There are 4 Empires, 16 fingdoms (including the Papal States), 
1 Electorate, 6 Grand-Duchies, 10 Duchies, 9 Principalities, 
1 Landgraviate, and 33 Eepublics. 

Great Britain, France, Austria, Eussia, and Prussia, are called 
the five Great Power^ bwause they exercise a decided influence on 
the pohcy of their neighbours ; those of the second rank are Sweden, 
the NetWlands, Spain, and Turkey ; those of the third, Belmu^ 
Denmark, Portugal, Sardinia, Naples, Saxony, Bavaria, and Swit- 
zerland; the snarer States of Germany and Italy are dependent 
on the larger ones, and in many cases owe their existence to the 
mutual jealousies of their more powerful neighbours. In the follow- 
ing table we omit for the sake of brevity 2l the Swiss Eepublics, 
tc^ether with 20 of the smaller German States, and refer the stu- 
to the complete lists given under these countries. 
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7. Xsthmusai. — Isthmus of Corinth, connecting the Morea with 
Ncorthem Greece ; Isthmus of Perekop, connecting the Crimea with 
the mainland of Bussia. The other isthmuses, ^ough numerous, 
have no distinctive names. 

8. Capes. — Owing to its peninsular character, the capes and head- 
lands of Europe are extremely numerous. 

In the Arctic Ocean : C. Nordkyn, in Finmark, the most northern 
point of the continent (lat. 71" 5') ; North Cape in I. Mageroe ; 
O. Jelania, north-east of Novaia Zemlia ; Point Look-out, south of Spitz- 
bemn ; C. Nord, north-west of Iceland. 

the Baltic : The Naze, south of Norway ; Skaw, north of Denmark; 
Hango Point, south-west of Finland ; C. Domesnes, north of Courland. 

1)1 North Sea and A tlantic: Sumbuigfh Head, south of Shetland ; Dennis 
Ness, north of Orkney ; Dnnnet Head, Duncansby Head, and Cape Wrath, 
north of Great Britain ; Buchanness the most eastern. Point of Ardna- 
murchan the most western, and Mull of Galloway the most southern 
points of Scotland ; Lowestoft Ness the most eastern, South Foreland 
the most south-eastern. Lizard Point the most south-western, and Land’s 
End the most western points of England ; St David’s Head in the south- 
west, and Holyhead in the north-west of Wales ; Malin Head in the 
north. Fair H^id in the north-east, Camsore Point in the south-east, 
C, Clear in the extreme south, and Dunmore Head in the extreme west of 
Ireland ; Capes Gris-Nez, Barfleur, La Hague, in the English Channel ; 
Raz Point, the extreme north-west of France ; Capes Ortegal and Finis- 
terre, north-west of Spain ; Cabo da Roca, in Portugal, the most western 
point of the continent ; C. St Vincent, south-west of Portugal ; Pt. Al- 
Demos, in the Azores, the most western point of insular Europe. 

• In the Mediterranean : Punta da Tariia in Spain, the most southern 

g oint of the continent ; Capes de Gata, Pdlos, St Martin, Creux, east of 
pain; Corso, north of Corsica; Teulada, south of Sardinia; Passaro, 
S. Vito, and Rasolcomo, the three extremities of Sicily ; Spartivento, 
Nau, and di L»euca, south of Naples; Otranto and Gargano, east of 
Naples ; Promontore, south of Austria ; Matapan, south of Greece ; 
Matala (Crete), the most southern point of insult Europe ; Chersonese, 
south-west of Crimea ; Abcheran, in the Caspian, the eastern extremity 
of Mount Caucasus. 

9. Islands. — Very numerous, and best arranged in groups or 
classes as follows ; — 

In the Arctic Ocean : Novaia Zemlia ( new land ”) and Vaigatch, north- 
east of Russia, and forming an insuic^ prolongation of the Ural Moun- 
tains ; Spitsbergen and the^ven Sisters, midway between Novaia Zemlia 
and Greenland, and forming the most northern ^own land on the globe 
(lat. 80“ 480 i Kolguev, at the entrance to the Gulf of Tcheskaia ; Ma- 
gerde group, fringmg the north-west coast of Finmark ; Loffoden Is- 
lands, west of Norway. 

In the Atlantic: Iceland, 700 miles west of Norwi^, 800 east of 
Greenland, and immediately south of the Polar Circle ; Fltroe Isles, 22 
in*number, midway between loeUnd and Shetland, and at the northern 
limit of the mwth of grain ; the British Isles, 6600 in number, separ- 
ating the Atiantie from the North Sea (prinoipal. Great Britain, the 
larmt island belonging to Europe, and the seventh hugest in the world ; 
hmand, Anglesea, Ifle of Man, Hebrides or Western Islands, Dikney 
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Islands, Shetland Islands, Irie of Wight, Soilly Islands) ; the Norman or 
Channel Isles, north of France ; the Azores, a vol<amio group, 9 in num- 
ber, 800 miles west of Portugal. 

lu ilte Baltic: The Danish group, between Denmark and Sweden 
(principal, Seeland, Fuhnen, Langeland, Laaland, Falster, Alsen, Born- 
holm) ; the Swedish group, south-east of Sweden, viz. (^thland and 
Oeland ; RUgen, north-west of Prussia ; the Aland Isles, a group of 
200 islands and rocks at the entrance of the Gulf of Bothma : the 
Livonian groinp (Oesel and Dago), at the mouth of the Gulf of Riga ; 
Cronstadt or Kotlinoi, in the eastern extremity of the Gulf of FinlaSn4> 
with a celebrated Russian fortress. 

In ike Mediterranean : The Balearic Isles, east of Sj^n (prindlpftl^ 
Majorca, Minorca, Ivi^a, and Formentera) ; the Sard o- Corsican group, 
west of Central Italy (principal, Sardinia, Corsica, Elba) ; the SioUian 
group, south-west of Naples (princi^, Sicily, Lipari Isles, Ustica, and 
Pantellaria) ; the Maltese group, or Malta, Gozo, and Comino ; the Illy- 
rian archipelago, in the Gulf of Quarnero ; the Dalmatian archi^lago, 
on the west coast Of Dalmatia ; the Ionian Isles, west of Greece ; Euboea 
or Negropont, east of Hellas ; the Cyclades, east of the Morea, arranged 
in three almost parallel groups ; the Sporades, north of Euboea ; Canada, 
south-east of the Morea. 


10. Seas, Gulfs, and Straits. — No other continent has so many 
inland seas and anus of the sea. 

The Mediterranean f between Europe and Africa, 2300 miles long, and 

867.000 miles in area. Its principal members are. Gulf of Lions, Gulf of 
Genoa, the Tyrrhenian Sea, between Italy and the Sardo-Corsican islands ; 
the Adriatic, between Italy and Turkey ; Ionian Sea, between Greece 
and Naples, with its parts the Gulfs of Taranto, Arta, and Corinth ; the 
Archipelago, or iEgean Sea, between Greece and Asia Minor, with its 
parts the Gulfs of Argolis, E^na, Volo, and Salonika ; Sea of Marmora, 
net ween European and Asiatic Turkey. 

The Black Sea^ between Russia and Asiatic Turkey, 690 miles long by 
880 miles broad, and having an area (including the Sea of Azov) of 

181.000 square miles. Its branches are. Gulf of Odessa, Strait of Kher- 
son, Gulf of Perekop, Sea of Azov, Gulf of Sivash or Putrid Sea. 

The Caspian ISea, south-east of Russia, 700 miles long, 200 broad ; area, 

140.000 square miles ; its surface 81^ feet lower than that of the Black 
Sea, and drained exclusively by evaporation ; communicated at a remote 
period with the Black Sea, at which time its area was vastly larger : be- 
loi^ more to Asia than to Europe. 

The White Sea, an inlet of the Arctic Ocean, in the north of Russia ; 
len^h 880, breadth 160 miles ; area, 45,000 square miles : its parts are, 
Gulfs of Onega, Kandalask, and Arkhangel ; Tcheekaia (7tt^and Sea qf 
Kara, north-east of Russia ; Varanger Iiord, between Russia and Nor- 
wegian Lapland ; West Fiord, between Norway and the Lofi^en Isles^ 

The Baltic, a large inland sea communicating' with the North Rea, and 
separating Central from Northern Europe ; length 900 miles, breadth 180 
miles ; area, 135,000 sqmare miles ; shallow throughout, saRii g dangerous, 
tides scarcely perceptible. Principal branches. Gulf Bothnia^ between 
Sweden and f^land ; Gulf of Finiand, south of Finliuid \ Gulf of R^ 
or Livonia, between Livonia and Courland ; Gulf of Danteio, nbrthm 
Prussia : Gulf of Lubeok, between Holstein and Me<^enbuiv. 

, The Jsorth Sea or German Ocean, between the Brith^ lues and the 
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continent ; length from Shetland to Dover, 700 miles ; greatest breadth, 
420 miles ; area, 244,000 square miles ; traversed by immense sand -banka, 
as the Do^er ]^nk and Long Forties. Main Branches^ the Skager Rack, 
between Norway and Denmark, 60 miles broad ; the Kattegat, between 
Sweden and Denmark ; the Dollart and Zuyder Zee, in the noith of Hol- 
land ; the English Channel, between England and France ; the estuary 
of the Thames, the Wash, the Firths of Forth and Tay, the Moray and 
Pentland Firths. 

TfiS Irish Sea^ between Great Britain and Ireland. Branches^ North 
Channel, St George’s Channel, Solway Firth, and Bristol Channel. 

Bay of Biscay^ north of Spain, famous for its heavy seas and dan- 
gerous navi^tion. 

The Principal Straits are : Strait of Gibraltar, uniting the Medi- 
terranean with the Atlantic ; Strait of Bonifacio, between Corsica and 
Sardinia ; Strait of Piombino, between Tuscany and Elba ; Strait of 
Messina, between Naples and Sicily ; Strait of Otranto, between Italy 
and Turkey ; Channels of Egripo, Talanti, and Trikeri, between Greece 
and the island of Negi’opont ; the Hellespont or Dardanelles, uniting the 
Archipelago with the Sea of Marmora ; the Bosphorus, or Strait of Con- 
stantinople, uniting the Sea of Marmora with the Black Sea ; Strait of 
Kertch or Yenikaleh, between the Black Sea and Sea of Azov ; Strait of 
Genitchi, between the Sea of Azov and the Putrid Sea ; Pentland Firth, 
between Scotland and Orkney ; Strait of Dover, between England and 
France ; The Sound, between Sweden and the island of Seeland ; Great 
Bolt, between Seeland and Fiihnen ; Little Belt, between Schleswig and 
Fuhnen ; Vaigatch Strait, between the island of Vaigatch and the coast 
of Aikbangel ; Karskaia Strait, between Vaigatch and Novaia Zemlia; 
Matotshkin Shar, between the two main islands of Novaia Zemlia. 

11. Moiintain Systems.— With the exception of Russia, which 
is nearly all one uniform plain, and the northern portion of 
Central Eui'ope, which is also remarkably level, Europe is one 
of the most mountainous of continents. The various chains, 
however, can be all arranged into eight grand mountain-systems 
— viz. the British, Hesperian, Sardo-Corsican, Alpine, Scandi- 
navian, Sarmatian, Uralian, and Caucasian. The two last are 
partly European and partly Asiatic ; but as their highest sum- 
mits occur in this continent, and as there are no otner moun- 
tains in Eastern or South-eastern Europe, they are most conve- 
niently treated of here. These eight systems, with their widely- 
extenaed bases and ramifications, occupy the entire area of 
Europe, insular as well as continental,— the groups of islands 
that surround the continent being merely the exposed summits 
of partially submerged mountain-chains. 

I. The British System occupies the entire area of the British 
archipelago, from the Scilly Isles to Shetland, a distance of 800 
miles in length, and I2^5o0 square miles in area. It embraces 
also the Faroe group, midway between Shetland and Iceland. As 
compared with some of the ot]^ mountain-systems of EuroiJe it is of 
very moderate elevation, and nowhere reaches the line of perpetual 
enow ; though Ben Nevis, its culminating-point (4368feet), lat 56^ 47', 
probably comes short of it by less than 700 feet. The system em- 
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braces varioiis mountain-ranges, the principal of which traverses the 
extreme length of the largest island, and forms the watershed be- 
tween the North Sea and the Atlantic. The mountains of Ireland 
and of the smaller islands are of ^greatly inferior elevation. We 
subjoin the names of the principal ranges, with the height of iheir 
loftiest mountains, expressed in feet ; — 

PMt. 


i^ard'e /sZ«&8 ; Island of Osteroe, . . . 2,864 

; Eooness, in Mainland, . . 1,476 

Orkneys: Hill of Hoy, .... 1,656 

Northern Range of Scotland : 

Morven, Caithness, .... 2,334 

Ben Cliberich, Sutherland, . 3, 166 

Ben Wyvis, Eoss-shire, . 3,720 

Ben Attow, do. . 4,000 

Grampians: Cairngorm, Banffshire, 4,091 

Ben Macdui, Aberdeenshire, 4,300 

Ben Nevis, in the south-west of Inverness, the 

highest moimtain in the British Isles, . . 4,368 

between Scotland and England, . 2,741 

Pennine Ghain^ in north of England, . . . 2,911 

Cumbrian Chain, in Cumberland, . . . 3, 166 

CaTnAr/ari CAaw, hi Wales (Snowdon), . . 3,571 

Devonian Chain, in the south-west of England, . 2,077 

Irish Mountains : MKjillicuddy’s Reeks, in south-west, 3,410 

Height of snow-line in the centre of the archi- 
pelago — lat. 55°, .... 5,000 

Bo. in the Grampian range, . , . 4,500 


II. The Hesperian or Spanish System occupies the whole 
Sp^isli Peninsula, the Balearic Isles, and the jwrtion of France 
which lies south-west of the Garonne. It forms in its interior an 


elevated plateau of ^eat extent, which has an avei^e height of 
about 2500 feet, and embraces many lofty mountain-ranges, the 
principal of which are subjoined : — 

The Pyrenees, in the north, separate the Bay of Biscay Feet, 
and the Garonne basin from the basins of the Douro 


and Ebro : Pic Netliou [Maladetta), . . 11,168 

Cantabrian Chain, between Douro and Tagus : Sierra 

Gredos, 10,662 

Mountains of Toledo, beWeen the Tagus and Guadiana: 

Sierra Guadalujie, . . . . .6,110 

Sierra Morena, between the Guadiana and Guadalqui- 
vir : Aracena, ..... 5,550 

Balearic Mountains, . , . , .5,114 

Sierra Nevada, between the Guadalquivir and the 
Mediterranean, contains Cerro Mulhacen, the oul- 
minating-point of the system, . . . 11,663 

Line of ^™tual snow on Sierra Nevada, , 11,200 

Do. in tne Pyrenees, . , . . 8,000 


N.B. — For a more complete view, see under “Spain” and “Por- 
tugal” 
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in. The Sardo-Corsican System is confined to the islands Cor- 
sica and Sardinia, and extends in its principal chain from Cape 
Corso in the former to Cape Teulada in the latter. 

Monte Rotondo in Corsica, the culminating-point Feet. 

of the system, attains an elevation of . . 9, 068 

Monte Gcnaigentn, in Sardinia, . . . 7,000 

Snow-line in lat. 42° 30', . . . 9,000 

IV. The Alpine System occupies the whole of Central Euro^ 
together with France, Italy, and Turkey, and extends from file 
Mediterranean to the Baltic, and from the Garonne to the Dniester. 
It embraces five distinct minor systems, all of ^eat altitude, in- 
cluding the Alps proper, the culminating-point of which, and, as is 
usually suppos^ of all Europe, is Mont Blanc in Savoy (15, 744 feet). 
In reality, howevef, that honour should be awarded to Mount Elburz, 
the culminating-point of the Caucasus chain, which is 2749 feet 
higher than Mont Blanc, and wdthin the limits of Europe. 

(1. ) The Alps proper, a huge crescent-shajied ran^ extending from 
Nice to Vienna, and bounded by the basins of the Khone and Doubs 
on the west, of the Aar and Danube on the north and east, and Iw 
those of the Po and Save on the south : total length, 600 miles, it 
consists of two contiguous chains — ^viz., the Alpe^ from 

the Mediterranean at Nice to Mont Blanc in Savoy, dividing 
France from Italy, and the Rhone from the Po ; and the Eastern 
Alpsy of much greater breadth, and consisting of two series — a 
northern and a southern — the former including the BerneHe Alps, 
the Alps of St Gall, and the Noric Alps, and extending nearly to 
Vienna ; and the latter including the Pennine Alps, the Helvetian 
Alps, the Rhaetian Alps, the Camic and Julian Alps. 

Western Alps, Feet 

Monte Viso, 13,600 

M. Pelvoux, (culminating-pomt of France), . 14, 108 

M. Genfevre, 11,785 

Eastern AlpSy -V. Series, 

Finster-aar-hom, 14,026 

Gros Glockner, 12,425 

Eastern AlpSy 8, Series, 

M. Blanc in Savoy (the culminating-point of the 

Alps) 15,744 

Great St Bernard, 11,080 

M. Cervin, 14,771 

M. Rosa (culminating-point of Switzerland), . 15,208 

The Simplon, 11,510 

/ M. Furca, 14,037 

M. StGothard, 10,900 

Ortler Spitz (culminating-point of Austria), . 12,811 

Height of line of perp^ual snow in Swiss Alps, 8, 900 
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(2. ) The French or Gallo-Francian mountains, embracing all the 
mountains of France north of the Garonne and west of the Rhone, 
and connected with the Alps proi)er by the Jura chain between 
France and Switzerland ; and by the Vosges, a continuation of the 
Jura, between Lorraine and Alsace. The other chains are those of 
C6te d’Or, Cevennes, and Auvergne. (/S'ee under “France.”) 



Feet. 

Mount Molleson, in Jura, 

6,588 

BaUon de Guebwiller (Vosges) . 

4,690 

C6te d’Or, ..... 

1,965 

Cevennes, M. Mezin^ 

5,794 

Auvergne, Puy de Sancy^ . 

6,220 


(3.) The Apennines, 800 miles long, set out from the Maritime 
Al|^ traverse the entire length of Italy, reappear in the island of 
Sicily and form the watershed between the Mediterranean on the 
one side and the Po and Adriatic on the other : culminating-point 
Mount Etna in Sicily, but in the A^)en nines proper, Monte Como 


in the north of Naples. 

Feet. 

Monte Cimone, between Modena and Tuscany, . 6,975 

Monte Como, in north of Naples, 9,521 

Monte Majella, do. 9,113 

M. Vesuvius, near Naples, 3,948 

M. Etna, the culminating-point of the system, 10,874 
M. Cuccio, near Palermo, . . 10,871 

Height of snow-line in Sicily, 9,500 

Height in Central Italy, . 8,400 


(4. ) The Slavo-HeUenic mountains denote all the mountains in the 
Hellenic peninsula south of the Danube and Sav^ together with 
those of Croatia and Dalmatia. There are two princi^ ranges — 
one, the Hdlmic, stretching southward along the east coast of the 
Adriatic, and terminating at Cape Matapan m Greece ; the other, 
the Balkan^ branching off from the Hellenic in the north-east of 
Albania, pursuing an easterly direction to Cape Eniineh in the Black 
Sea, and forming the boundary between Roumelia and Bulgaria. 
The latter divides into two branches — the Balkan proper, and 


Despoto Dagh. 

Hellenic Rcmge, P®«t. 

M. Guione, in Greece, 8,241 

M. Olympus, in Thes^y, the culminating-point, 9,749 

Balkan Range, 

Great Balkan, 8,874 

M. Athos, in the Despoto Dagh, .... 9,6^ 

Rilo Dagh, or Rhodope, in do., . . . 8,313 

Height of snow-line on M. Olympus, , . 9,000 


(6.) The Heroynio-Caroathian system comprises all the moimtains 
lying between the Danube, Dniester, Vistula, Rhine, and the Baltic, 
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being the entire remainder of the great Alpine gystem. The fol- 
lowing are the principal ranges ; — 

The CarpaiJiiana, or Krapacks^ between the Danube and Dniester, 
may be regarded as a continuation of the Noric Alps, and contain 


the highest summits in this system, — viz. 

Feet. 

M. Botschetje in Transylvania, ... 9, 528 

M. Ruska Poyana, do 9,500 

JHesengebirge, between Bohemia and Moravia, . 5,275 

Erzgebirge, between Bohemia and Saxony, 2, 500 

Schwartzwald, in Baden, .... 4,590 

Bohmerwald, between Bohemia and Bavaria, 4,613 

The Harz, in Hanover and Prussia, 3,740 

Height of line of perpetual snow in the Carpathians, 
probably about 6,000 


V. The Scandinavian System occupies the entire Scandinavian 
peninsula, together with Lapland and Finland, extends from the 
Atlantic on the west to the W hite Sea and Lake Ladoga on the east, 
and from the North Cai>e to the Baltic : has three insular prolonga- 
tions ; one into the Baltic, embracing Bornholm, Oeland, Gothland, 
Aland ; a second into the Atlantic, embracing the Norwegian archi- 
pelago ; and a third into the Arctic Ocean, embracing Spitzbergen, 
the Seven Sisters, and Jan Mayen midway between Iceland and 
Spitzbergen. 

The only important moimtain-range within this extensive area 
commences at the Naze in the south of Norway, proceeds northward 
through that kingdom as far as the latitude of Trondhjem, then 
forms the boundary between Norway and Sweden as far as the 
latter country extends, and terminates at the North Cai>e in Lap- 
land, after traversing a total length of about 1150 miles. In the 
south of Norway its breadth extends about 200 miles, but north of 
Trondhjem only 60 miles. The chain is not continuous, but con- 
sists rather of a series of broad plateaux, separated occasionally by 
deep and narrow valleys, and very rich in minerals. There are 
three principal ranges — the Hardanger, or Langefield, in the south, 
the Dovreneld m the middle, and the Kiolen Mountains in the 


north ; the highest elevations are as follows : — 

F©«t 

Lmgejidd: Skamtol-tind, .... 8,670 

Dovrefield: Sne^tten, 7,620 

Kiolen: Sulitelma (lat. 67“), .... 6,200 

North Cape, 1,161 

Height of snow-line in the Langefield, . 5,000 

Do. do. inSulitelDQ^ . . 3,500 

Do. do. at North Cape, . . 2,400 


VI. The Sarmatian System is nearly coincident with European 
Russia. It is bounded on the west by the White Sea, Lake Ladoga, 
th^ B^tic, ^e Vistula, and the Dniester j and extends eastward till 
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it meets the Uralg and Mount Caucasus. There is no true mountain- 
chain in this wide area, which embraces more than a half of Europe ; 
the Valdai Hitts, in the Government of Novgorod, attain an eleva- 
tion of only 1100 feet, and are important only as forming the water- 
shed between the Baltic, the Black Sea, and the Caspian. 

VIL The Uralian System forms a natural boundai^ between Europe 
and Asia, and the watershed between the extensive basins of the 
Volga and the Obi. The principal chain (the Urals) extends from 
Orenburg, on the river Ural, to the Arctic Ocean, and reappears in 
the lengthened insidar ^oup of Novaia Zemlia ; length, ifeo miles. 
It consists of round-ba<ied, plateau-shaped masses of very moderate 
elevation, generally not exceeding 2000 feet, but rich in gold and 
other metals. The highest summits are : — 

Feet. 

Konjak-Ofski (lat. 59“ 45'), . . . 6,397 

Obdorsk (lat 67“), .... 6,286 

VIII. The Caucasian Systei^ extending in one immense chain 
from the Black Sea to the Caspian, forms Sie south-eastern bound- 
ary of European Russi^ and separates the basins of the Kuban and 
Terek, on the north side, from those of the Kur and Rioni on the 
south, Lengt^ 750 miles ; mean elevation, from 8,000 to 9,000 feet. 
The culminating-point of the system, and in fact of the entire 
continent, is Moimt Elburz, near the centre of the chain, 18,493 
feet above the sea, and 2,749 feet higher than Mont Blanc, the 
highest summit of the Al^is ; and it, together with the other most 
elevated summits, occurs on the Euro£)ean side of the boundary. 


Moimt Elburz (Ion. 42“ 30'), . , . 18,493 

Mount Kazbek (Ion. 44“ 20'), . . . 16,523 

Height of line of jierjietual congelation, . 11,000 

Limit of the cere^, .... 7,000 


12. Volcanoes. — The volcanoes of Europe, active or extinct, 
are very numerous. Of the former upwards of twenty are 
enumerated, all of which, except Mount Vesuvius, near Naples, 
^e situated in islands ; but the latter occur more frequently 
in the interior of the continent, as the mountains of Auvergne 
in France, the eastern Pyrenees near Olot, in Catalonia, the 
Eifel in Prussia, the Westerwald, between Nassau and West- 
phalia, the Vogelsberg, between the Main and Weser, and many 
others in the middle of Gei-many. 

The principal active volcanoes are: — Mount Vesuvius* in 
Naples; Mount Etnaf in Sicily; Stromboli,^ Vulcano, and Vul- 

* Thlf ceUbrated volcano, the only important active one on the oitatinent, buried 
the two citiei, Herculaneum and Pompeii, with their inhabit nta. durinir an erun- 
tion in the year 79 b.c, » ® 

t The largest and most famous volcano in Europe : sixty eruptions are recorded 
as having token place during tlio historic period, the last in 1832. 

t Gonstantiy burning, and aomctimes called, in oonaequanoe. the liahthotae of 
the Mediterranean. ^ 
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canello, in the Lipari Islands ; Mount Hecla, * and several others j 
in Iceland ; Mount Beeren in Jan Mayen, midway between Ice- 
land and Spitsbergen ; Sarytcheff in the north of Novaia Zemlia, 
the most northern of Imown volcanoes. The Azores are all of vol- 
canic origin, and contain many recently -extinct volcanoes ; as also 
many of the Cyclades, and the north-west portion of the island of 
Sardinia. The earthquake district of Europe extends from the Cas- 
pian Sea to the Azores, the central line of concussion being more 
or less parallel to the Pyrenees, Alps, Carpathian and Caucasian 
Moimtams. 

13. Plains and Table-Lands.— Notwithstanding the highly 
mountainous character of Western Europe, by far the greater 
portion of its surface is occupied by plains and elevated pla- 
teaux or table-lands. 

Of the former the most important are — the Great Plain of Central 
and Eastern Europe, extenmng from the North Sea to the Urals 
and Caspian, and from the White Sea to the Carpathians and Ger- 
man mountains ; the Hungarian Plain, traversed by the Danube 
and Theiss, 300 miles long, and from 300 to 400 feet above the sea- 
level ; Plain of the Lower Danube, between the eastern Carpathians 
and the Balkans ; Plain of Bohemia, in the basin of the Upper Elbe ; 
Plain of Lombardy, between the Alps and Apennines, and watered 
by the Po. 

The principal table-lands are — ^the Plateau of Central Spain, of 
m^t extent, and about 2500 feet hi^ ; the Plateaux of Langres, 
Orleans, and Auvergne, in Central IVance; and the Plateau of 
Bavaria, about 2000 feet high. 

14 Watershed, Eiver-Basins, and Capitals.— All the rivers 
of Europe belong to one or other of seven great basins, — the 
Arctic, Atlantic, and German Oceans, the Baltic, Mediterranean, 
Black, and Caspian Seas. The elevated ridge which separates 
one basin from another is called the Watershed, and that which 
divides the seven basins into two principal groups is denomin- 
ated the Great Watei'shed of Europe. 

Commencing at the south-western extremity of the continent, near 
the Strait of Gibraltar, the latter pursues a general north-eakerly 
direction, till it arrives at the northern termination of the UrM 
Mountains, thus catting Europe diagonally into two great sections 
or slopes — the one inclining to the north-west, and the other to the 
south-east. By glancing at a map of Europe it will be seen that all 
the great rivers follow one or other of these two directions. Hraioe 
the seven basins may be reduced to two gr<md basins, one of which 
will include all the rivers finding their way to the Atlantic and 
Arctic Oceans, with their branches the North Sea, the Baltic, and 
the White Sea ; and the other, those flowing into the Mediterranean, 

* Its last great eruption (in 1846) aont the ashes as far as the Oikneys, 600 miles 
dlataot. 
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with its branches the Adriatic, the Black Sea, and the Caspian. For 
though the two last-mention^ seas are at present separated by a 
slight elevation, it is certain they were unit^ during the Tertiary 
ages. 

But let us trace the Great Watershed more exactly. Commencing, as 
we have said, near the Rook of Gibraltar, it follows the crest-line of the 
Sierra Nevada, Pyrenees, Cevennes, C6te d’Or, Vosges, and Jura Moun- 
tains ; passes north of Lake Geneva to the Bernese Alps and Mount 
S. Gothard ; sweeps roimd Lake Constance, which it keeps on the left, 
around the source of the Danube, separating its basin from those of the 
Rhine, Elbe, and Oder ; passes between the basins of the Vistula and 
Dniester, and of the Diina and Dnieper, then north and east through 
the Valdai Hills, and around the head- waters of the Volga; pursues 
its course between Lakes Onega and Bielozero, turns south-east around 
the sources of the Northern Dwina and Petchora, whose basins it sepa- 
rates from that of the Volga ; and then, proceeding northward along 
the Uralian Chain, it finally arrives at the Arctic Ocean. 

The following Table shows the total and direct lengths in English 
miles of all principal rivers, the areas of ttieir basins in 
geographical square miles, and the capitals of the States and 
provinces embraced in those basins. The rivers are arranged 
imder the seven oceanic basins to which they respectively belong, 
and in the order in which their mouths would occur to an explor- 
ing expedition, which, setting out from the northern extremity of 
the Urals, should skirt the coast westward, southward, and then 
eastward, till it arrived at the western extremity of Mount Cau- 
casus. The capitals of independent States are distinguished by 
Small Capitals, those of provinces by Roman letters ; and when 
the naime of the State is different from that of its capital, the for- 
mer is added within parentheses. 

The River-Basins of Europe. 


Name of River 
or Eituuy. 

Total 
Length In 
Kiurllth 
imea 

Direct 
Length of 
Buin In 
Vnglifh 
Milet. 

Are* of Badn 
in Oeogntphi- 
.<oal Square 
Mitea 

Capitals of State! and Provinoea 
in each Basin. 

Kara, 

Petchora, . 

Mezen, 

Dwina, 

Onega, . 

Alten Fiord, . 

2. Ba 
Trondhjem Fiord, 
Torrisdals, 
duisttania Fiord, ! 
€k>tha, 

. Basin 
125 
900 
400 
700 
300 
160 

sins incl 
100 
120 

60 

400 

s inclim 
100 
620 
300 
600 
260 

80 

ined to i 
60 

; 100 

1 66 
800 

1 

id to the An 

48*800 

90,680 

106,400 

30,000(?) 

he Atlantic 

'tic Ocean. 

Arkhangel, Vologda. 

Altengard (Flnmark). 
and North. Sea. 

Trondhjem. 

Christiausand. 

Christi ANLA (Norwav). 
Qdteborg (Gothland). 
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K»m« of Elrer 
or Eituary. 

ToUl 
Length in 
BuglUh 
MUei. 

Direct 
Length of 
BMin In 
BnclUh 
Milec 

Are* of BMin 
in Oeognphl- 
o»l ^uere 

CeplUla of State* and Prorlncea 
ineaohBadn. 


8. Basins inclined to die Baltic. 

L. Mftlar, . 

170 

130 


Stockholm (Sweden). 

Dal, . 

260 

200 



Angerman, 

150 

120 


HemSsand (Norrland). 

Umea, 

UevB. and Gulf of 

260 

220 



Finland, 

625 

600 

67,200 

Helsingfors (Finland), 
Revel (Esthonla), Pskov, St 
Petersburo (Russia), Nov- 
gorod, Petrozavodsk (Olo- 
netz). 

Diina, 

400 

800 

83,440 

Riga (Livonia), Vitebsk. 

Niemen, . 

400 

270 

82,180 

Grodno, Suwalki (Augus- 
towo), Wilna. 

Pregel, 

120 

120 

6,020 

Konigsberg (Prussia Pro- 
per). 

Vistula, . 

680 

860 

66,640 

Plock, Warsaw (PolandX 
Minsk, Sandomir, Bialy- 
stok, Siedlec, Lemberg (Ga- 
licia), Lublin. 

Oder, 

446 

860 

39,140 

Stettin (Pomerania), Bres- 
lau (Prussian Silesia), Posen 
(Prussian Poland), Kalish, 
Troppau (Austrian Silesia), 

Stdr, 

95 

65 


Schwerin (Mecklenburg- 
Bchwerin). 

Trave, 

60 

40 


Lubeck- 

Schleiflord, 

25 

20 


Schleswig. 


4 . Basins inclined to Noiih Sea. 

Liimflord, 

100 

00 

424 

Aalborg (North Jutland). 

Gluckstadt ^olstein), 
Hamburg, Magdebuig 
(Prussian Saxony), Dessau 
(Anhalt Des.Kothen), Dres- 
den (Saxony), Neti-Stre- 
LiTz(MecklenDurg-8trelltz), 
Berlin (Prussia), Bern- 
BURG (Anhalt-Bemburg), 
Rudolstadt (Schwartzburg 
Rud.), Greitz (Reuss); Al- 
TENBURG (Saxe- Alt.), SON- 
DERSH AU8EN (SchwarzbuTg- 
Sonder.), jGotha (Baxe- 
Coburg- Gotha), Weimar 
(^xe - Weimar - Eisenach), 
Prague (Bohemai). 

Elbe, 

660 

420 

41,860 

Weser, 

230 

260 

13,120 

Bremen, Buckeburg 

(Lippe-Schaumburg), Mkin- 
INGBN (Saxe - Mein. - Hild- 
buighausen), Oldenburg, 
Hanover, Brunswick, 
Detmold (lippe - DetX 
Arolsen (Waldeck), 0 a8- 
■EL (Hesse-Casael). 
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Name of Rlrer 
or Estuarj. 

Total 
Length in 
BngUih 
Milea 

Direct 
Length of 
River in 
English 
Muet. 

Area of Basin 
in Geographi- 
cal Square 
Miles. 


Basins inclined to North Sea ( 

Ems, 

160 

180 


Hunse, 

60 

40 


Ve(;ht, 

90 

60 


Rhine, 

600 

400 

6*5,280 

Meuse, 

680 

230 


Scheldt, 

210 

120 


Basins inclined to the Atlantic {Ni 

Somme, . 

115 

90 


Seine, 

414 

260 

22,620 

Vilaine, . 

125 

80 


Loire, 

6S0 

350 

88,940 

CJharente, . 

200 

110 


Garonne, . 

800 

230 

24,460 


Miinster (Westphalia). 

GrOningen, Assen (Drenthe). 

ZwoU (Overyssel). 

Amsterdam (Nether- 
laiidsX Utrecht, Arnhem 
(Guelderland), Cologne 
Rhenish Prussia), Wies- 
baden (Nassau), Carls- 
RDHE (Baden), 8trasbourg(») 
(Alsace), V a dutz (Liechten- 
stein), Nancy (Lorraine), 
Frankfort, Homburo 
(Hesse - H.), Darmstadt 
(Hesse - D.), Stuttgart 
(WllrtembergX Bern (Swit- 
zerland), (*) 

Bois-le-duc (N. BrabantX 
Maestricht (Dutch Lim- 
bing), Liege, Namur, Arlon 
(Belman Luxemburg.) 

Middelburg (ZealandX 
Antwerp, Bruges^. Flan- 
ders), Ghent FlandersX 
Brussels (NetherlandsX 
Hasselt (Belgian LimbuigX 
Lille (F^nch FlandersX 
Arras (ArtoisX Mens (Hain- 


Amiens (^cardy). 

Rouen (Normandy), Paris 
(France), Troyes (Cham- 
pagneX 

Rennes (Bretagne). 

Angers (Anjou), Tours 
(TouraineX Oneans (Orle- 
annaisX Nevers (NivemalsX 
Le Mens (MaineX Limogw 

S iimousinX Gueret (La 
arche), Poitiers (PoitouX 
Bourges (BerryX Moulins 
(Bourbonnais), Clermont 
(Auvergne). 

Rochelle (AunisX Saintes 
(SaintongeX AngoulAme 
(Angoumoia). 

Bordeaux (QuienneX Tou- 
louse (Lan^edoeX Auck 
(GasoogneX Foix (Comtt 
de Foix). 


th« old provlnoet of Pranoo and Spain am thoao hem dnuaoTtd. hot th« 
nm dl^otu vlU b« found in the oomepondlnff tablea under thM countriee. ’ 

uS*r“ the SwiMoantoiu wtU be found In the RirertTitmof Oealnd lttrope.~(SM 
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Total 

_ Direct 

Area of Batin 



Length in 

in 

BoclUh 

MQea. 

In Oeofrapbl- 

Oapitalt of States and Prorlnoea 

orBitoArj. 

BnfUah 

MUet. 

oal Square 
Milea 

. In each B^n. 

Basins inclined to ih^, Atlantic {No, 2 continued). 

Adour, 

96 

90 


Pau (B6am). 

Nervion, . 

45 

80 


Bilbao (Basque Provinces). 

Nalon, 

62 

60 


Oviedo (Asturias). 

Ulla, 

64 

60 


Santiago (Galicia). 

Minho, 

220 

160 

11,800 


Ria d’Este, 

66 

60 

Braga (Minho). 

Douro, 

460 

340 

29,260 

Oporto (Douro). Bramnza 
(Tras - os - Montes), Leon, 





Burgos (Old Castile). 

Mondego, . 

180 

90 


Counbra (Beira). 

Tagus, 

540 

450 

21,700 

Lisbon (Portugal), Ma- 
drid (Spain). 

Sado, 

100 

70 


Evora (Alentejo). 

Guadiana, 

400 

320 

19,300 

Badajos (Sp. Estrema- 
dura). 

Guadalquivir, . 

800 

270 

16,040 

Seville (Andalucia), Gra- 
nada. 

6 . 

— Basijis inclined to the Med/iterranean, 

Segura, . 

180 

1%0 


Murcia. 

Guadalaviar, 

180 

100 


Valencia. 

Ebro, 

840 

280 

28,100 

Zaragoza (Arragon), 
Pamplona (Navarre). 

Llobregat, 

Rhone, 

75 

645 

70 

840 

2im 

Perpignan fRousiUon). 
Avignon (Cora. d’Avl- 
gnon), Lyon (Lyonnais), 
Grenoble (Dauphm6), Be- 





sangon (Fianche Comt4), 





Dijon (Bourgogne), Cham- 
bery (Savoy). 

Amo, 

Tiber, 

90 

186 

76 

130 


F^lorenoe (Tuscany). 
Rokb (Pontifical States). 

Po, . 

450 

280 

29,960 

Turin (Sardinia), Mo- 
dena, Parma, Venice, 
Milan (LorabardyX 


Narenta, . 

140 

70 


Mostar (Herzegovina). 

Bojaoa, 

Salembda, 

80 

65 


Scutari (Albania^ 

110 

65 


Larissa (Thesstdy). 

Vardar, . 

170 

126 


Baloniki. 

Haritza^ . 

260 

. 160 




6 . — Basins inclined to the Bloch Sea, 

I>anube, . 

1795 

980 

234,000 

Silistria (Bulgaria! Bel- 
grade (Servla); Peterwar- 
dein (Military FrontierX 
Buda (HungaiyX Vienna 
(AustriaX Linz (Upper 
AustrlaX Jassy (Moldavia), 





Bucharest (WallachiaX 





Agram (Croatia), Bosna-^ 
Serai (BosnlaX Laybach 
(lUyria), KlansenbnrgCTran- 





•ylvaniaX Essek (Sola- 
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Name of River 

Or Estuary. 

Total 
Length In 
EnRlish 
Uiles. 

Direct 
Length of 
Basin in 
English 
Mllea. 

Area of Batin 
In Oeographi- 
cal Square 
Milet. 

Oapltali of Statw and Provlncot 
in eaoli Basia. 

Basins in/dlned to the Black Sea {continued), 

Danube (cont.) . vonia), Grtttz (Styria), 

Brlinn 01oravia), Inns- 
bruck (Tyrol), Munich 
(Bavaria), {Sakburg, Temea- 
war (Banat). 

Dniester, . 

600 

400 

20,000 

KamieneU (Podolia), 

Kichinev (Bessarabia). 

Dnieper ami Bug, 


640 

169,600 

Kherson, Ekaterinoslav, 
Kiev, Moghilev Smolensk, 
Poltava, Tchernigov, 
Koursk, Jitomir(Volhynia), 
Minsk. 

Don, 

995 

500 

168,420 

Teherkask (Don Cos- 
sacks), Stavropol, Khar- 
kov, VoTonej. 

Kuban, 

380 

280 


Ekaterinodar (Black Sea 
Cossacks). ^ 


7. — Basins inclined to Caspian. 

Volga, 

2400 

1080 

397,400 

Astrakhan, Saratov, Sa- 
mara, Simbirsk, Karan, 
Nijni-Novgorod, Kostroma, 
Jaroslav, Twer, Perm, Vi- 
atka, Ufa (Orenburg), Pen- 
za, Iliazan, Kaluga, Orlov 
(OrelX Vladimir, Tambov, 
Moscow, Tula. 

Ural, 

1800 

660 

83,200 

No capitals. 

Kur, 

520 

400 

64,640 

Teflis, Erivan, Shemakha 
(all in Transcaucasia). 


15. Lakes. — Ltakes being for the most part mere expansions 
of the rivers that drain them, the most natural way of treating 
them is to group them together in the order of the river-basins 
to which they belong. 

Clyde Bcwin : Loch Lomond, the largest lake in Scotland, drained 
by the Leven ; area, 45 square miles. 

Leven : Windermere, largest lake in Lngland, drained by the 
Leven, 10 miles long > area, about 6 square miles. 

Bee : Lake Bala, the largest in W a^, and drained by that river, 
8 miles long. 

Bann : Lough Neagh, in Ireland, the largest in the British Isles ; 
area, 153 square miles, 

Dwina : Kubinskoe, in Vologda, North Kussia, drained by the 
Sukhona. 

Onega : Lakes Latcha and Voje, in Olonetz. 

Vy^ i Vigo and Sego, in Olonetz, 

E 
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Kem : Kimto and Niuk, in W. of ArkhangeL 

Kovdo : Kovdo, Piavo, and Imandra, in ^khangeL 

Varanger Fiord : Enara, drained by the Patajoki or Pasvig, in 
K of Finland, 

Glommen: Lake MiOsen, in S.E. of Norway. 

Qoika: Wener, in S.W. of Sweden, 2120 square miles ; and Fae- 
mund, in E, of Norway, drained by the Clara. 

MotaXa: Wetter, E. of Lake Wener. 

Arhoga : Malar and Hielmar, in the E. of Sweden. 

Dal : Silj^, in the centre of Sweden. 

IndaU : Storsion, N. of Lake Siljan. 

Skelejtea : Stor and Horn, united, in N. of Sweden. 

LvXea : Stora-Lul^ in N. of Sweden. 

Tomea: Tomea, in N.W. of Sweden. 

Ulea : Ulea, in ^e centre of Finland. 

Borgo A : Pajani, in the S. of Finland. 

Neva: Ladoga (the largest in Europe, area, 6190 square miles), 
Saima, Orivesi, Pielis, Kuopio orKalavesi, IJmen, Onega, Voldozero, 
all in Finland and Olonetz. 

Narova : Peipus, or Tchoudsko^, between Livonia and St Peters* 
„ d : Mauer See, in East Prussia. 

VidtUa: Spirding See, in East Prussia, drained by the Pische, 
an affluent of the Narew. 

StOr : Schwerim in Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 

Elbe : Mtiritz, in Mecklenburg-Strelitz, drained by the HaveL 

Rhine : Boden See, on the Rhme ; Thun and Brienz, on the Aar ; 
Zurich and Wallenstadt, on the Limmat ; Lucerne and Zug, on the 
Reuse ; Bienne and Neuch&,tel, on the Thiele : all in Switzerland. 

Rhone : Leman or Geneva, between Switzerland and Savoy ; An- 
ne^, in Savoy. 

Fo : Garda, drained by the Mincio ; Como, by the Adda ; Mag- 
giore and Li^no, by the Ticino. 

Danvhe : Balaton or Flatten See, drained by the Sio ; and Neu- 
siedl, by the Raabnitz ; both in Hungary. 

Don : Manytch, in Cauoapis, drained hy the Manytch. 

Volga: SeUgher, in Russia, near the Valdai Hills, forming the 
source of the Volga. 

16. Climate. — The climate of Europe is raatly milder than 
in other continents under the same latitude ; but it presents 
striking diversities in different parts, arising mainly from the 
following causes : — 

1st, Its Position rdative to the Atlantic . — The prevailing winds 
are from the W. and 8.W., and hence mss over tmt oce^ before 
arriving here ; acquire its temperature ; become laden with its moist- 
ure i and, striking the western shores of the continent, powerfully 
affect the climate. 

2d, This effect is greatly increased by ihe warm Ocean-Ckvrrmt^ 
called The Gulf Stream^ wmch, setting out from the Gulf of Mexico, 
ata vexy high temperature, proceeds alongthe coast of North America, 
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crosses the Atlantic in a north-eastern direction, arrives at the west- 
ern shores of Europe, and imparts to many places a temperature 
and climate ^atiy inilder than they would otherwise possess. 

3d, The Mevation of the land above the sea-level. 

The Direction of the slope, as indicated by ihe Great Water- 
eked of Europe {described in par. 14, p. 76). 

5th, The Situation of the sever^ countries in regard to great 
Tiwuntain-chaine in their vicinity. 

6th, The Latitude of the place. 

7th, Proximity to other peculiar Climatic Regions . — ^The south of 
Europe is considerably affected by the proximity of Africa, which 
renders its summer climate oppressive ; while Northern Europe 
is continually exposed to the chilling winds of the Polar Seas and 
Siberia. 

If the Northern Hemisphere be divided into six hotJcermal Zones (viz. 
the Equatorial, Warm, ISCld, Cool, Cold, and Polar Zones), which, as re- 
purds climate, are greatly more important than zones of latitude, it will 
be found that no part of Europe lies within either of the extreme zones, 
that is, the Equatorial and Polar. 

The Warm Zone, which is bounded by the Isotherms of 77° and 59® 
Fahr., and whose average annual temperatiu*e is 68®, includes nearly 
all the Spanish peninsuK the islands Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, Malta, 
and Crete, all Greece, and Italy south of Rome. 

The Mild Zone, between the Isotherms of 59® and 41®, and with an 
average annual temperature of 50®, comprises all Central Europe (includ- 
ing France and the British Isles), the Faroe Isles, Scandinavia and Russia 
soutu of a line drawn through Bergen, Christiania, Stockholm, Riga, 
Moscow, and Orenburg. 

The Cool Zone, between the Isotherms of 41® and 32®, and with an 
average annual temperature of 86®, includes nearly all Iceland, together 
with a broad belt of the continent lying between the Mild Zone and a 
line passing through Hammerfest, the mouth of •the river Tomea, Ark- 
haugel, and Tobohk in Siberia. 

The Cold Zone embraces all the remainder of the continent together 
with Spitsbergen, is bounded by the Isothermal curves of 32° and and 
enjoys a mean annual temperature of 18® Fahr. 

The Quantity of Rain varies greatly in the different countries, but 
most of the variations can be ta^ed to known laws, c. g., 

(1.) It decreases as we proceed from S. to N. At the equator, 96 inches 
fall in the year ; in Italy, 45 ; England, 87 ; in North Germany, 22J ; and 
at St Petersburg, 16 inches. 

(2.) It decreases as we proceed from the shores of the Atlantic east- 
ward. On the coast of Portugal, the amount is 111 inches ; on the west 
of Ireland, 47 inches ; but at London, 24 inches ; Paris, 21 inches ; East- 
ern Europe, 15 inches. 

(3.) In Western Europe, and as far E. as Moscow, the rain-winds are 
from the S.W. j but &ither E. and N. "ttiey -come from the contrary 
direction. 

(4.) In the Warm Zone it rains most in winter ; in the Mild Zone, south 
of the Alps and Carpathians, most in autumn ; in all the remainder of 
Europe, most in summer. 

(5.) The number of rainy days decreases as we proceed from the west 
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to the east side of the continent : thus in Ireland (east side), rain ftdls on 
208 days ; Netherlands, 170 days : west of Scotland {Cape Wrath), 250 
days ; east of Scotland (Edinburgh), 165 days : whereas in the north of 
Geimany and Gulf of Finland, it falls on 152 days; Poland, 158 days; 
basin of the Volga, 90 days ; in the interior of Siberia, 60 days. 

(6. ) The number of days on which snow falls increases from south to 
north : thus, at Palermo, in Sicily, on 1 daj*^ ; Home and Florence, 2 ; 
Venice, 5 ; Milan, 10; Paris, 12; Copenhagen, 30; St Petersburg, 171 
days. At Gibraltar snow is rare, and Malta is never visited by snow-flakes. 

The average amount of rain over all Europe is 34 inches. The raini- 
est localities in Europe are, Coimbra, in the Valley of the Mondego, 
where, according to some, the extraordinary amount of 225 inches falls 
annually ; the Alps ; Bretagne ; Cornwall ; the south of Ireland ; and 
the north-west corner of Scotland. 

17. Gteology.— The following condensed epitome of the geology 
of Europe has been carefully prepared from the “ Geolo^cal 
Map of Europe,” edited by SirKoderick I. Murchison and JPro- 
fessor Nicol, and forming Plate IV. of the new edition of John- 
ston’s Physical Atlas."^ 

OrsrstalUne Strata, or Aqueous XJnfossiliferous Rocks, prevail espe- 
cially in north-western Europe, where they cover the whole surface 
of Scandinavia and Finland, with the excj^tion of two extensive 
tracts in the centre and north of Norway. The other principal loca- 
lities are Scotland, N. of the Grampians ; the N. and N. W. of Ire- 
land ; Galicia, in Spain ; the centre and west of France ; Bohemia ; 
north and east Hungary ; the eastern side of Tiukey, Greece, Corsica, 
and Sardinia ; and the great mountain -ranges of the Continent, espe- 
cially the Alps, Carpafiians, Mount Caucasus, and the Urals. 

Wherever crystalline strata greatly aboimd, they are penetrated 
through by Granitic Rocks ; as in Portugal and Galicia, Bretagne, 
the Grampians, the Loffoden Isles, Bohemia, Corsica, Sardinia, &c. 
Trap Rocks chiefly abound in Iceland, the Faroe Isles, Skye and 
Mull, County Antnm, North Wales, Sweden, Finland, the Urals, 
Lombardy, and S.W. of Smin ; and Volcanic Rocks in Naples, 
the Pontifical States, Sicily, Sardinia, Central Prance, and the 
Carpathians. 

BUnrian Rocks — also called Lower PalmozoiCy because they con- 
tain the petrified remains of the earliest plants and animals yet 
discovered — occupy the two large tracts in Norway above referred 
to; an extensive belt S. of the Gulf of Finland, extending from 
Lake Ladoga westward to Pago, Oesel, Gothland, Oeland, and a large 
tract in the extreme S. of Sweden; the S. of Scotland, N.W. of 
England, nearly all Wales, and the W. of Ireland ; Bretagne ; the 
western half of fhe Spanish peninsula ; large areas in southern and 
central Spain ; the Julian and Camic Alps ; some parts of Bohemia ; 
and a very long, narrow belt in the Urals, extending from the river 
Ural to the Arctic Ocean. 

* For the Palaeontology of the different geologic mtemi and formationa, we refer 
the student to pages 42-62 above. 
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Upper Palsdozoic Strata, embracing the Devonian, Carboniferoi^ 
and Permian Systems, have their largest development in Russia, 
where they extend, without a break, &om the Baltic to the Urals, 
and from the Arctic Ocean to Voronej, in the centre of the Don 
basin ; and occupy another large tract in the basin of the Donetz, an 
affluent of the Don : they thus cover nearly a half of all Russia, but 
contain no coal, save along the Donetz, where mines are wrought 
to a considerable extent. The next most im})ortant tract occupied 
by this series is in the basins of the Rhine, Moselle, and Meuse, 
within the kingdoms of Prussia and Belgium. They are very ex- 
tensively developed in the British Isles, especially in Ireland, where 
they cover four-fifths of the coimtry ; and in the larger island ex- 
tend in a broad band from the Firth of Forth to Cornwall (a tract 
which is extremely rich in the valuable minerals coal and iron- 
stone), and line the coast from Aberdeenshire to Caithness, extend- 
ingto the Orkney Islands. 

^e Secondary Series, or Mesozoic Group, immediately overlies 
the Palasozoic, but differs from it widely in the character of its fos- 
sils. It embraces the Triassic, Jurassic or Oolitic, the Wealden, 
and Cretaceous Systems, and occupies a very large portion of the 
surface of Europe S. of lat. 55® ; but rarely occurs iN . of that parallel, 
except in three detached tracts in the N. E. of Russia (in the basins 
of the Petchor^ Mezene, and Vychegda). In the S. of Russia it 
occupies extensive areas in the basins of the Ural, Volga, and Don, 
as well as of the Pripet and Desna, affluents of the Dnieper. In Tur- 
key and Greece it occupies the greater part of the territory S. of the 
Danube and^ Save, and the island Candia ; in Italy, a large portion 
of the Pontifical States, Naples, and Sicily ; in Smin, a broad belt 
commencing at Gibraltar, and extending first N.E, and then N. to 
the Bay of Biscay ; it occupies the W. of Portugal, between the 
Tagus and the Mondego ; the greater part of France E. of Bretagne 
and N. of the Gironde ; nearly all Grermany Proj^r, between BLan- 
over and the Danube ; and more than a half of England, especially 
the east, centre, and south. Secondary Strata also cover the North- 
ern Carpathians, and large portions of the Alps and Pyrenees. 

The Tertiary Series, like the Secondary, prevails almost exclu- 
sively to the S. of lat. 55®, while the Paleozoic and Crystalline 
strata are found chiefly in the N. of Europe. Tertiary strata extend, 
with few interruptions, in a broad zone which, beginning at the 
North Sea and Baltic, proceeds in a S.E. direction to the Black Sea 
and Caspian, and extends in breadth from the Niemen to the 
Carpathians. In Asia they cover the immeDse basin of the Obi, and 
the equally large continental or internal basin of the Caspian. To 
the W . and S. of the great belt above referred to, they occupy, in 
whole or in part, the basins of all the great rivers, as t>e Danube, 
Po, Ebro, Tagus, Garonne, Loire, Seine, and Thames — the last two 
including the celebrated Paris and London basins. The other loca- 
lities where the Tertiaries prevail must be learned by inspecting a 
good geological map, as no description can convey an accurate ma- 
pression of their actual position and extent. Such inspection cannot 
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fail to result in the conviction, that central and southern Europe 
remained submei^ed under the ocean for many ages after the north- 
ern portion exists as dry lan^ and that auring those ages the 
Black Sea and Caspian were united. 

18. Minerals. — The mineral treasures of Europe are of the 
highest importance, not so much on account of the precious 
metals — in which it is inferior to other continents — as for the 
abundance and utility of its more common minerals. Our 
limits will only allow us to specify the principal localities 
where the most important minerals occur, 

Metals. — Gold is chiefly found in the Ural and Carpathian Moun- 
tains, (where more gold is obtained than in all the rest of Europe), 
especially at Kremnitz in Hungary, and in the Russian governments 
of Perm and Orenburg, where, m 1846, the mines yielded 72,000 lb., 
worth 3i millions sterling. Other localities are, Transylvania, 
Salzburg, Piedmont, and the sands of the Danube, Rhine, Rhone, 
Garonne, Tagiw, and other rivers. 

Silver : Bntish Isles (Cornwall, &c.), Germany, Hungary, Norway, 
Bohemia, Transylvania, Turkey. 

Copper: Cornwall, Devonshm^ Anglesey Cork and Waterford in 
Ireland, Ural Mountains, Hungary, Styria, Norway, Prussia, An- 
dalucia, Pyrenees, and Chessy, near Lyon. 

Tin: Comwa^ Devonshire, Saxony, Bohemia. 

Lead: Leadhills in Scotland, Cornwall, the Sierra Nevada, and 
the Eastern Alps. 

Zinc : Nowhere plentiful, but chiefly found in the Riesengebii^e. 

Cobait : In Germany almost exclusively. 

ArUimony and BiemtUh : Rare, but chiefly in Germany. 

Arsenic : Schemnitz, in the Carpathians. 

Iron: Widely distributed, and generally wherever the coal-mea- 
sures are found ; but most abundant in Great Britain, the Cevennes, 
Vosges, Jura, Eastern Alps, Mountains of Norway, the Riesengebirge. 

Fr^otiB Stones. — Diamonds in the Government of Perm ; jasper, 
chalcedony, agate, in Scotland and Germany ; topaz in the Urals, 
Scotland, England, Bohemia, and Saxony ; the opal in Hungary ; 
rubies in France ; garnets in Scotland. 

Inflammable Minerals. — Coal: Generally wherever the Upper 
Palaeozoic strata are found, especially in England, the S. of Got- 
land, Ireland, Belgium and N. of France, Germany, Prussia, Austria, 
S. of Russia. 

Stdphxir : In volcanic regions, as the Solfataras of Naples, Sicily, 
Iceland ; also in Switzeriand, Poland, &c. 

Amber: On the Prussian shores of the Baltic almost exclusively. 

PetroleuM : Italy, as Modena, Parma, &c. 

Mineral Salta.— Cheshire and other parts of England, Germany, 
Hungary, Poland, Spain, Moldavia. Brine S^ngs very numerous 
in localities where S^ondary strata prevail ; Epsom Salts at Epsom 
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in England ; Borax, in Hungary ; Nitre or Saltpetre in Spain, Naples, 
Hungary, and Russia ; Alum in the crystaUme rocks of Sw^en, 
Norway, Britain, and in the volcanic formations of Sicily, Lipari 
Islands, and the Azores. 

19. Botany.— -The flora of Europe does not probably con- 
tain a single indigenous plant peculiar to itself. This striking 
fact is sufficiently accounted for by its geographical position : 
for not only is it in close proximity to Northern Africa, but the 
entire continent is a mere prolongation of Western Asia. Of 
the twenty-five Phyto-geographic Regions into which Schouw 
divides the vegetation of the globe {see p. 55), Europe embraces 
a portion of the first three — viz. the Aj^tic- Alpine, the North 
European and North Asiatic, and the Mediterranean Regions. 

'the Arctic-Alpine Region, which is also called the region of Mosses 
avA Saxtfragesy naturally divides itself into two provinces : the first 
em>racing the north polar lands of Europe, Asia, and America, be- 
tween the limits of ice and the region of trees ; and the second, all 
the higher elevations of Europe and Asia south of the polar circle, 
and extending in like manner from the line of perpetual congelation 
to the first appearance of trees. Both provinces are characterised 
by i profusion of lichens, mosses, and saxifrages, which extend to the 
snolv-line ; by the total absence of trees properly so called,— thoxigh 
numerous shrubs, especially the willow and dwarf-birch, make their 
ap^^arance in the polar province, and junipers, alders, willows, rho- 
doiendrons, whortleberries, and cranberries, in the Alpine province. 
Dyarf perennial herbs, with large flowers of bright colours, are also 
abundant ; but annual plants are rare, and fropical families are 
wholly wanting. The mean annual temperature of the polar pro- 
vince is 2° — 4r Fahr. , and of the Arctic 2V — 37^" Fahr., and hence 
cultivation is impossible in either. 

The North European and North Aalatlo Region, also called the 
region of the UrnJbeUiferce (mean temp. 29® — 46° Fahr. ), embraces the 
wide space between the A^tic Circle and lat. 45° — or the Mild and 
Cool Zones described in par. 16, p. 83 — bemg the whole of Europe and 
Asia north of the Pyrenees, Alps, Black Sea, Caucasus, and Altai 
Mountains, not included in the former region. It is characterised 
by the 2 ^revalence of the natural orders Umbelliferee, Cruciferse, 
G-ramineffi, Cariceee, Fungi, and Cichoraceae. The predominant trees 
are the Conifer© and Ameutace©, or the cone-bearing and catkin- 
bearing families, as fir-trees of various species, yew and cypress, 
willow, ix)plar, hazel, birch, plane, alder, oak, and beech ; the pas- 
tures are luxuriant, and the forest trees lose their foliage in winter. 

The MedltMTanean Region, or region of the Lahiatoe, and Caryo- 
r^yllm (mean temp. 55° — 73* Fahr,), embraces all the remainder of 
Europe, together with Asia Minor, ^rr^ and Africa north of the 
Sahara, the Azores, and Canaries. It is specially marked by the 
predominance of the orders Labiat© and CatyoMyllffi ; by some 
representatives of tropical dimes, as palms, terebmt^ and laureis; 
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by many evergreen trees and shrubs ; by the families of the second 
region becommg less numerous, their place being occupied by a 
greater number of woody plants ; and by the existence of a winter 
flora. The pastures, however, are less luxuriant than in the former 
region, and interspersed with copses of the heath tribe. 

Among Food Plants the cereals are cultivated 20° farther N. in Europe 
than in America ; their northern limit being neai ly coincident with thatof 
the Cool Zone described under the article Climate. Seven distinct species 
are cultivated, each of which requires a climate peculiar to itself ; bttt 
the zones of territory occupied by them merge into one another like the 
seven colours of the rainbow, and, like the latter, preserve the same in- 
variable sequence. Beginning at the N. , the order is as follows : — Barley, 
rye, oats, wheat, millet, maize, and rice ; the four last of which extecd 
southward to the tropical regions. No species of grain can be bron^t 
to maturity in Iceland ; but barley will grow in the Faroe Isles, and bn 
the continent as far north as Hammerfest and the mouth of the White Spa. 
Rye is largely cultivated in the N. of Europe, especially in Russia, Ger- 
many, and part of France, where it forms the principal food of flie 
pe(mle ; and it is estimated that it sustains one-third of the populahon 
of Europe. Oats are extensively cultivated in Scotland, Norway, Swedbn, 
Russia, and other places between the lat. of Paris and 65° N. Whbat 
extends over a very wide area, — from lat. 64° in Norway to the tropi< of 
Capricorn ; in Great Britain it is grown with advant^e as far north 
as the Moray Firth ; millet is grown in Bretagne, Tuscany, and a few 
other localities S. of lat. 45° — 47°; maize in Eastern and Southern 
Europe, especially Hungary, Spain, and Northern Italy. Few Europ^n 
countries afford tne rec^uisito heat and moisture for the successful cul- 
tivation of rice ; but it is ^own in Spain, Greece, and Italy. Of 
other food-plants grown in Europe, the principal are the potato, cab- 
bage, turnip, buckwheat, the sweet potato, and the various legumin- 
ous plants, as pease, beans, lentils, and carobs or St John’s bread. The 
potato can bo raised at a considerably higher latitude than any of the 
cereals, and it forms the highly-relished food of millions of the peopb 
from Iceland to Greece. 

Fruit Trees are numerous, especially to the S. of the Alps and 
Pyrenees. The vine extends N. to lat. 50*^ — 53°, but the best wines are 
produced between 30° and 45°. Farther north its place is in a great measure 
supplied by the various kinds of orchard fruits, as apples, pears, cherries, 
plums, and walnuts ; and in still higher latitudes W the gooseberry, 
currant, rasp,bnd strawberry, and by malt hquors. The principal fhiit- 
trees—^s, Amends, pomegranates, olives, lemons, oranges, peaches, 
apricots, mulberries, citrons, stone-pines, and date-palms — are confined 
to the Warm Zone {par. 16, p. 83). 

20. Zoology. — In the same way as the plants of the globe 
have been arranged into twenty-five botanical regions, three of 
which embrace the vegetation of Europe, so also the animals 
of the globe are arranged into six zoological kingdoms, and 
subdivided into fourteen provinces, of which one kingdom, in- 
cluding three provinces, embraces all the animals belonging to 
this continent. The three zoological provinces referred to are 
the Northern, the Middle, and the Southern, the respective lim- 
its of which harmonise pretty closely with those of the three 
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■botanical regions described above. The Isotherm of 41° divides 
the Northern from the Central province, and the latter is 
separated from the Southern by the Pyrenees and Alps. 

The following table presents a synopsis of the Fauna of Europe as pre- 
sently known — its Mammals, Birds, and Reptiles — the first column 
in each showing the name of the order ; the second, the total number 
of species ; the third, the total European species ; the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth, the numbers found in the Northern, Central, and Southern 
provinces respectively. 


Orhaks. 

Total 

Number 

of 

Spooios. 

Total 

Euro- 

Spoc. 

N. 

c. 

s. 

European Mammals. 






Quadrumana (Four-handed), . 


202 

1 



1 

Carnivora (Flesh-eating), 


528 

119 

41 

46 

42 

Marsupialia (Pouched Animals), 


123 





Rodentia (Gnawing Animals), . 


604 

61 




Edentata (Toothless Animals), 


28 





Pachydermata (Thick-skinned), 


39 

1 


i 

i 

Ruminantia (Ruminating), 


180 

17 




Cetacea (Ocean-living), 


75 

24 




Total number of Species, 

1779 

223 




European Birds. 






Rapaces (Birds of Prey), . 



54 

28 

37 

41 

Scansores (Climbers), 



23 

12 

14 

21 

Oscines (Son^ters), 



186 

70 

122 

120 

Gallinacem (Gallinaceous Birds), 



28 

6 

21 

21 

Grallatores (Waders), 



87 

32 

57 

54 

Natatores (Swimmers), . 



112 

64 

64 

37 

Total number of Species, 

6226 

490 

212 

305 

294 

European Reptiles. 






Testudines (Tortoises), .... 

69 

6 


2 

6 

Sauria (Lizards), 

203 

29 

’2 

12 

20 

Ophidia (Serpents), 

265 

15 

8 

8 

15 

Batrachia (Frogs), 

120 

... 

23 

6 

9 

11 

Total number of Species, 

, 657 


10 

31 

61 


Mammalfl. — It will be seen from the above that while the entire 
number of Euro^n Mammals is comparatively small, two orders — the 
Pouched and Toothless — are entirely absent ; while other two are 
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each represented one solita^ species — viz. the Ba/rhary Ape, a 
Quadrumanous animal inhabiting the rock of Gibraltar, and the wild 
boar, a denizen of Central and Southern Europe. Of the remaining 
orders, that of the Carnivora is by fEU* the most important, not merely 
on account of the great number of species it contains, but also because 
most of them are hostile to man, and have in all ages been the objects of 
his pursuit, — either on account of the dangers to which they subject him, 
or the commercial value of their skins and other products. The order is 
represented in Europe by five families, the names and principal species 
of which are the following : — The Cheiroptera^ or bat family, including 
the common, the horse-shoe, and the bull-dog bat. The huectivora ; as 
hedgehogs, shrews, desmans, and moles. Ine Plantigrada ; as bears, 
badgers, and gluttons. The Digitigrada; as polecat, ermine, weasel, 
and beech - marten ; dog, wolf,* fox, jackal, and the civet, in the 
south of France and in Turkey ; the lynx and wildcat : (the lion and 
tiger are nowhere found in Europe). The Pinnipedia or Amphibia; as 
the otter, common seal, and walrus. The Rodentia embrace squirrels, 
beavers ; rat, mouse, dormouse, hamster, mole, water-rat, vole, and 
lemming ; porcupine ; hare, rabbit, and the pigmy lagomys. The 
Ruminantia are represented by the camel, deer, rein-deer, elk, ante- 
lope, rock-goat, wild sheep, and buffalo. The Cetacea include the 
common Greenland whale, ^e great northern rorqual, the lesser rorqual, 
the spermaceti whale, the high-finned cachelot, narwhal, sea-unicom, 
beluga, deductor, porpoise, and common grampus. 

Birds. — Europe contains a greater number of birds than any other 
zoological kingdom, with the exception of tropical America. The fol- 
lowing are the principal species in each of the six orders : Birds of 
PREY comprise vultures, hawks, and owls. The Climbers include 
swifts, goatsuckers, cuckoos, woodpeckers, kingfishers, and hoopoes. 
The ^ngsterb: nightingale, blackbird, thrush, linnet, and goldfinch. 
The Gallinaceous Birds: pigeon, capercailzie, red-grouse (the only 
species of bird peculiar to the British Isles), ptarmigan, partridge, and 
pheasant. Wading Birds ; storks, herons, snipes, plovers, cranes, rails, 
bustards, runners, and flamingoes. Swimmers : duck, swan, goose, 
grebe, loon, auk, tern. 

BeptUes. — European reptiles are all of insignificant size as compared 
with the gigantic crocodiles, alli^tors, and boas of the other zoolomcal 
provinces. Only six species of Tortoise are found in Europe, and mese 
are nearljr confined to the islands of the Mediterranean ; but the msu^h 
tortoise is found as far north as the middle of Germany, the leathery 
tortoise on both sides of the English Channel, and the hawk^’s-bill turtle, 
according to Dr Fleming, in Shetland. European Lizards comprise the 
chameleon, gecko, iguana, true lizard, and slunk — the last two of which 
are found in the British Isles. European Serpents are very few in 
number, being only A of all known species, and include only two venom- 
ous species, both of which belong to the genus viper. All the really 
formidable species are unknown m this continent. There are twenty- 
three species of Frogs, of which eight are found in the British Isles. 
They are found in higher latitudes than any other order of reptiles, ex- 
tenc^g as far north as the head of the Gulf of Bothnia. The European 
species comprise true frogs, tritons, newts, and one species of proteus. 

21. Ethnography. — I. Eaces, — The people of Europe belong 
to two distinct Baces — the Caucasian and the Mongolian. 
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The Oancaslan Baoe, which is by far the most numerous, derives 
its name from the remon of the Caucasus and Axme n ia, the ancient 
centre from which aS the existing varieties of men have 8j)rung. 
This r^on is situated in the centre of the Old World and in the 
North Temperate Zone ; is surrounded by the Black Sea, the Caspian, 
the Red Sea, and Mediterranean ; is connected by its noble rivers 
with the Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean ; enjoys a climate of 
rare salubrity, a soil of Meat richness, and a vegetation of almost 
unrivalled luxiuiance. Its inhabitants have ever constituted the 
highest type of hiunanity, and near it were located all the most 
illustrious nations of ancient and modem times. The Cauca- 
sian race now extends from Iceland and the Atlantic to the 
Ganges and Brahmapootra, and from the Arctic Circle to the Tropic 
of Cancer : it embraces Eurox)e, South-Western Asia, and the North 
of Africa, and comprehends the greater part of the posterity of 
Japheth and Shem. 

The Mo^oltan Race consists of the remaining tribes of the two 
great families now mentioned ; they people afl the remainder of 
Asia, together with certain isolated localities of Europe, which they 
entered at a much later period, and generally in the character of 
wandering hordes. The following are the princip^ Mongolian 
tribes that belong to this continent: — The Iinns (including the 
Finns Proper, Lapps, Quanians, Esthonians, Woguls, Pennians, 
Tchuwasches, Mordwins, and Tcheremesses), extending from the 
Ural Mountains to the Gulf of Bothnia and the river Niemen ; the 
Samoiedes between the White Sea and the river Kara ; the Mag- 
YAES or Hungarians in Hungary, allied in form and language to the 
Finns ; the Tartars, inhabiting the region north of the Sack Sea 
and liver Kuban ; the Kalmucks, north of Mount Caucasus, and be- 
tween the mouths of the Volga and Bon ; and the Turks, in Rumelia, 
who form a connecting-link between the Mongolian and Caucasian 
races, more closely allied to the Tartar branch in apjiearance, but 
to the Caucasians in language. 

IT. Languages. — All the languages presently spoken in Europe 
belong to two great families — the Indo-European and Finno- 
Tartarian. Nations belonging to the Caucasian race speak the 
former, those of Mongolian origin the latter. The Indo-Euro- 
pean tongues spoken in Europe are subdivided into four groups 
or classes — viz. the Celtic, in the W. ; the Teutonic, in the N. 
and N. W. ; the Greco-Latin, in the S. ; and the Sclavonic, in the 
centre and E. All these, together with the remaining branches 
of the Indo-European family presently spoken in Asia, are de- 
rived from the Sanscrit, an ancient, copious and hi^Iy-refined 
language, spoken at a very remote period by a JaphSic nation 
who invaded India from the north-weert;, living the original 
inhabitants either to the extreme south of the peninsula, 
or to the mountain festnesses of the interior, where Ihey con- 
tinue to speak their original barbarous tongues. The original 
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seat of these invaders has not been definitely ascertained ; but 
a kindred tribe, who spoke the closely allied Zend language, 
were the earliest inhabitants of Bactria {Ferda ) ; and both 
were probably nearly allied to the ancestors of the Celts, Teu- 
tons, Sclaves, and Hellenes, who, before the dawn of history, 
penetmted into Europe in separate bodies and at diverse times, 
thus originating the four groups of languages above enumerated. 
All these languages are pollysyllabic, highly inflexional, system- 
atically refined, copious in their vocabulary, phonetic (not ideo- 
graphic) when written, are read from left to right, and bear 
many other indications of a common origin. 

Celtic Languages. — Of the four groups now enumerated, the Celtic 
appears to be the most ancient. It differs very considerably from the 
Sanscrit, and more from each of the other three groups than they 
differ from each other. Celtic nations formed the vanguard of 
the great Japhetic army that, before the dawn of history, nmp^ted 
westward, and became the earliest inhabitants of Europe. For the 
most part they entered that continent on the north side of the Medi- 
terranean ; ascended the Danube and Save ; settled in Illyria, the 
Tyrol, Switzerland, Belgium, France, and the British Isles ; though 
some of their number migrated westward, along the south side 
of the Mediterranean, and entered Spain by the Strait of Gibraltar. 
This migration occupied many centuries, and before it was concluded 
the mam body became divided into two great sections (the Gael 
and the Kymri)^ who, in the course of ages, came to 8i>eak languages 
unintelligible to each other, though closely allied both glossarially 
and grammatically. These are the Gaelic and the Kymric ; each of 
which, in the course of time, branched off into three dialects, as 
shown in the following 

Table op Celtic Languages. 

Gaelic or Erse Branch, including 
Irish, spoken in Ireland. 

Scottish Gaelic, in North and West of Scotland, 

Manx, in Isle of Man. 

Kymric Branch, or Ancient British : 

Welsh, in the principality of Wales. 

Cornish, in Cornwall (now extinct). 

Breton or Armoric, in Bretagne. 

Ancient Localities , — Though the Celtic languages are now confined 
to the British Isles and the north-western corner of France, they were 
spoken at one time over a large portion of Europe. At the commencement 
of the Christian era, Celtic and Gothic nations aivided all Western Europe 
between them ; and were separated from each other by the Rhine, which 
still, in a great measure, forms the boundary between the races, though 
not between tha languages. For a lengthened peripd both branches of the 
Celtic have been disappearing before the more highly cultivated English 
and French. Yet they are highly expressive and euphonious tongues : 
they <^me down to us os monuments of the most remote antiquity, and 
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of late haye become objects of the deepest interest to philologists, 'who 
discover in them most precious materials for illustrating the science of 
compamtive grammar. From five to six millions of persons presently 
speak dialecte of Celtic-— viz. Irish, 3,000,000 at home, and 1,000,000 
abroad ; Sottish Gaelic, 400,000 in Gotland, and 100,000 in the colonies ; 
Welsh, 700,000 in Wales, and 60,000 in the cities of England ; Armoric, 
800,000 in France. 

Physiological Character.— The pure Celt is of middle size and slender 
make ; sallow complexion ; black hair, rarely curled, but turning grey 
at an early age ; dark- brown eyes ; face and upper part of the skull oval ; 
chest narrow ; legs slightly curved inwards ; feet small ; temperament 
bilious, or bilious-nervous. 

Intellectual and Moral Character. — Quick in perceptioUj with great 
powers of combination and application ; sensitive, proud, irascible, but 
easily calmed ; fond of equality, society, and military glory j polite, hos- 
pitable, superstitious ; want of caution and providence. 

Teutonic Languages. — These have all a close resemblance to each 
other, both in their roots and inflexions, and are intimately allied to 
the Sanscrit. Anciently they were highly inflexional, like the Greco- 
Latin family, but now employ auxiliaries for the conjugation of 
verbs and prepositions for the inflexion of nouns. Though not so 
plastic as the Greek, or even the Sclavonic tongues, they are bold, 
vigorous, and capable of expressing all shades of thought Possessed 
of indomitable energy and force of character, the Teutonic nations 
either subjugated or extirpated such Celtic tribes as they came in 
contact with. In the fourth century they overthrew the great Roman 
Empire, and they have almost invariably been able to retain posses- 
sion of the territories they have once acquired. Their deep and 
mtient reflection has led to the most imixii^nt inventions and sub- 
umest discoveries of modem times, as the watch, gun, steam-en^e, 
art of printing, and the law of gravitation ; and to this race bSong 
the brightest names of modem science and literature, as Newton, 
Milton, Shakespeare, Baco^ Luther, Goethe, Humboldt, and Liebig. 
The Teutonic languages, like the Celtic, branch off into two mam 
sections. 

Table of Teutonic Languages. 

German Branch, including 

German, in Germany, PiTissia, Austria, and Switzerland, 

Dutch, in the Netherlands. 

Flemish, in the North of Belgium. 

English, in British Isles, British Colonies, and United States. 

Scotch in Lowlands of Scotland, 

Scandinavian BraTich, including 

Icelandic, in Iceland. 

Faroese, in the Faroe Isles. 

Danish, in Norway and Denmark. 

Swedish, in Sweden. 

Endind Languages of this C^cws.— Gothic, Alemannic, Old Saxon, 
and Anglo-Saxon, the last of which is the parent and basis of the 
modem English. 
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Ancient Localities.—Qetriajiy, between the Khine and Elbe ; the south- 
ern part of Scandinavia ; Bulgaria and Servia. The Teutonic tribes that 
mcwt distinguished themselves in the Middle Ages were, the Franks, 
Buigundians, Alemans, and Visi-Goths, in Gaul ; Goths, Longobards, 
and Heruli, in Italy ; Vandals and 08tro-Gk)ths, in Spain. 

Physiological OMracter . — Above middle size, and disposed to corpu- 
lency ; chest broad ; bones thick ; legs straight ; feet often large and 
clumsy ; great stren^h of muscle ; fair complexion, with flaxen, radish, 
or golden-coloured hair, commonly not curled ; large blue eyes ; ruddy 
cheeks ; broad, high brow ; skull larger and rounder than the Celtic 
variety, and more semicirctilar than oval ; temperament sanguine and 
phlegmatic. 

Intellectual and Moral Character. — Slow but accurate in perception ; 
great depth and penetration of mind, but not so sparkling and brilliant 
as the Celt ; want of ooncentrativeness ; strong desire for j^rsonal inde- 
pendence and political self-government ; cautious, reserved, and provid- 
ent : hospitable, but not very sociable ; fond of titles and social distinc- 
tions; overbearing, haughty disposition, and reckless of the rights of 
other nations ; sincerity ; foi^etmlness of received injuries ; skilful sea- 
men ; fond of spirituous liquors ; great musical talent. 

SdaYonlo Laagoages. — This family of languages belongs to the 
centre and east of Europe. With tne exception of Hungary, Mol- 
davia, and Wallachia, they extend without interruption from the 
Black Sea to the Baltic, and from the Adriatic to the Yenisei ; they 
occupy more than a third part of Europe, and are spoken by about 
60,000,000 of people. Though not immediately derived from the 
Sanscrit, they bear to it a very close affinity, and resemble it more 
nearly than any other Indo-European family, except the Greco- 
Latin and Indian branches. They are distinguished by the richness 
of their vocabulary, by their gi^t abundance of synonyme^ and 
by their numerous inflexions, wich are placed both at the beginning 
and end of words. The last-mentioned property imparts to them a 
great facility of creating from each radical an extraordinary number of 
derivatives : from native roots they easily form aU those technical 
and scientific terms which the languages of Western Europe derive 
from the Greek and Latin, In me number of their declensions, 
tenses, and participles, they excel aU other European languages; 
and they possess such expressiveness and energy that they are capa- 
ble of representing every object of the imagination in a manner 
not inferior to the most mghly-cultivated modem tongues. The in- 
ferior estimate usually form^ of their euphony and sonorousness 
mainly arises from the attempt to express in Homan letters sounds 
that are wholly peculiar to the Sclavonic languages. like the two 
former families, the Sclavonic tongues are arranged under two 
branches. 


Table op Solavonio Lakouages. 

South-Eastern Branch, including 

Russi^, in the great plain of North-Eastern Europe. 
B u fls niak , in GaUoia, Hungary, Volhynia, Podolia. 
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S(yu;th’Eagt£rn Branch (continued) : 

Bulgarian, 

Servian, I ba«in of the Lower Danube, and on the 

c“’ [ dSave. 

Bosnian, j 

Wendish, middle of Lower Germany. 

North- Western Branch: 


Polish, in Poland, on the Vistula and Niemen. 

Bohemian, or Tchekhian, in Bohemia and Moravia. 

Slowak, chiefly in the north-west of Hung^. 

Lettish, on the Baltic coast, between the Niemen and Lake Peipus. 
Lithuanian, in Wilna, Grodno, Minsk, and Smolensk. 


Ancient Localities. — The eariy history of the Sclavic nations is involved 
in much obscurity. They probably left the banks of the Ganges in the 
seventh or eighth centuiy before the Christian era. The early Greek and 
Roman historians fret^uently mention them under the names of Slavi, 
Antae, Vandals, Veiieti, and Vends, all of whom were descendants of the 
ancient Sarmatse. In the sixth centmy of our era they began to ascend 
the basin of the Danube, and to form settlements on both sides of that 
riVer ; since then they are frequently mentioned by the Byzantine histo- 
rians as performing an important part in European history. 

Physiological Character. — In stature stout, broad, and souat-built ; 
neck thick and short; hardy in constitution, with strong bones ana 
stramht muscular limbs ; complexion sallow, forming a mean between 
the Gothic and Celtic races ; eyes CTey or hazel-brown, and deeply set 
in the head ; hair bristly, dark of different shades, and rarely curled ; 
skull and face square and angular ; cheek-bones prominent ; brow low, 
and the hair growing far down on it ; temperament phlegmatic, or 
sanguine-bilious. 

iThteUectual and Moral Character. — Great mechanical, musical, and imi- 
tative talent ; frank and open when in the enjoyment of fre^om, but 
cunning, deceitful, and revengeful when subjected ; their statesmen be- 
come admirable diplomatists ; originally leadmg a nomadic life, they are 
still attached to tne patriarchal form of ^vemment ; blindly obe^ent 
to their sovereign, who is regarded as bo^ father and* God ; extremely 
tenacious of the manners and prmudices of their ancestors. They are 
further characterised by a want of cleanliness ; by their love of Ijrrical, 
and especially elegiac song ; and above aU by their invincible hatred of 
the Teutonic race, who have oppressed them for a thousand years, as 
well as by their long-cherished aspirations after Pansolavism. 


Oreoo-Latlii Langnyea. — ^These comprehend all the languages 
derived from the ancient classical tonnes of Greece and ^me. 
They are spoken over the entire souldi of Europe, from the Atlantic 
to the Dniester, and from the southern limits of Germany to the 
Mediterranean, with the exception of the northern portion of the 
Hellenic peninsula, the Basque Provinces in the north of Spain, and 
the old province of Bretagne in France. All the larger islands of 
the Memterranean, except Malta, are peopled by nations speaking 
Greco-Latin tongues. 

The ori^ of the Greeks and Latins, in commCn with ihat (A the 
Celts, Gnttis, and Sclaves, is lost in the darkness of the pre-historic 
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period Modem ethno^phic science, however, leaves little doubt 
that the two nations referred to were, resj^ectively, the earliest in- 
habitants of Greece and Italy ; that they stood to each other in the 
closest affinity, both of them being the immediate descendants of 
the Pelasgi, who formed the first great wave of 2 )opulation that broke 
on the shores of south-eastern Europe, and that j^ermanently covered' 
Asia Minor, Thrace, Macedonia, Greece, and Italy. This immigra- 
tion probably took place about 2000 b.c. ; but was succeeded by 
numerous similar immigrations of the same stock of nations (includ- 
ing the Hellenes, who were no doubt nearly allied to, if not identical 
with, the Pelasgi) dovTi to 1350 B.c. Simultaneously with the 
Pelasgi other great bodies of colonists appear to have entered Europe 
from other parts of Asia, forming the ancestors of the Celtic, Teu- 
tonic, and Slavonic nations ; but the Pelasgi formed, from the very 
first, the great bulk of the j^pulation of Italy and Greece. The 
part of Asia from which the Pmasgi set out apjiears to have been 
Northern India ; for the Sanscrit, the ancient and sacred language 
of India, has a marked and very decided affinity to both Greek and 
Latin. The Greek, esjiecially, is more closely allied to the Sanscrit 
than any other European tongue. In some resjiects, however, the 
Latin surpasses the Greek in retaining the features of its venerable 
parent, and it is in no way to be regarded as a descendant, far less 
a corruption, of the language of Greece. They are sister-tongues, 
deriving from their common parent every feature in which they 
resemble each other ; but exhibiting many differences, arising from 
the different fortunes of each. * 

Table of the Greoo-Latin Languages. 

Oreekf or Eastern Branch ; 

Ancient Greek — Spoken in Greece from the earliest times, and after- 
wards in numerous other countries. 

Modem Greek or Romaic — Greece, the Archipelago, and parts of the 
Turkish Empire. 

Latin, w' Western Branch : 

Ancient Latin— Now a dead language, was the original language of 
Italy, and afterwards spread over the greater part of the Roman 
Empire. 

Italian — Italy, part of Switzerland, the Italian Islands, or Corsica, 
Sardinia, Sicily, &c. 

Spanish — Spain, Balearic Isles, Mexico, &c. 

Portuguese — Portu^, Madeira, Azores, Brazil, 

French — France, Channel Isles, parts of Belgium and Switzerland, 
Lower Canada, Lmiuiana, &c. 

Wallachian — Wallachia, Moldavia^ Bessarabia, Transylvania. 
Thraco-illyrian Branch — viz. : 

Albanian or Amaute— -The eastern coast of the Adriatic, especially 
Albania, Servia, and Dalmatia : but of doubtful position here. 

* For t))6 precise relation in which the two ancient classical tongues stand to 
each otlier, wo may refer to Bopp's Comparative Grammar of the Indo-European 
Languaneet to Latham, On the English Language: and (what is wore interesting 
and satWactory than either) to the articte “ Language *’ in the Penny Cydopcedia, 
voL xili. p. S04, where all languages of this htmiiy are treated of and compared 
In a very mast^^y manner. 
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Ancient Localities. — No other language, ancient or modem, haa been 
so widely diffiised as the Greek, except Arabic and English. Greece, 
i^ia Minor, Macedonia, Thessaly, and Epirus were its earliest seats : it 
was dij^sod by the early Greek colonies along both sides 6f the Mediter- 
ranean, as Gyrene, Syracuse, Tarentum, and Smyrna ; was extended by 
Alexander and his successors to a large portion of Western Asia, including 
Asia Minor, Syria, and the cities of Palestine ; and was spoken in many 
parts of Egypt under the Ptolemies. The conquest of Greece by the Ro- 
mans, B.o. 14t), tended still further to its diflFusion, while under the Caesars 
it was more extensively cultivated than at any former time. After the 
fall of the Western Empire, and the extinction of learning in the West, 
Greek literature and philosophy found an asylum in Constantinople, till 
that city was taken by the Turks, a.d. 1453 ; at which time it ceased to 
be spoken in its purity anywhere. It still, however, remained a living 
language in its original home ; and even to this day the modem Greeks 
can peruse with ease the productions of Homer, Xenophon, and Demos- 
thenes. In short, it has remained a Uving language lor the astonishing 
period of 3000 years. 

The Latin, in like manner, was the principal language of Italy from 
the earliest times. As the Roman power extended, it became more and 
more widely diffused, in many cases mingling with and remoulding the 
dialects of the conquered nations, and thus originating the modem lan- 
guages of Southern Europe. After the fall of the Roman Empire it ceased 
to be a spoken language, but during the lengthened period of the middle 
ages it continued to maintain its supremacy as the language of litera- 
ture, philosophy, legislation, and religion. Since the establishment of 
the papal hierarchy to the present day, it has maintained its place as the 
liturgical language of the Romish Church ; and it is still extensively 
culti\ ated by every civilised nation, on account of the treasures contained 
in the vast repositories of its literature. 

Modern Languages belonging to this Stock. — The Romaic differs 
little more from ancient Greek than some of the dialects of that 
language differed from each other ; and the changes that have arisen 
are more ^rceptible in the grammar than in the vocabulary. 

The main differences now existing between the various languages 
of the Roman branch arise from the different character of the lan- 
guages spoken in these localities before the Latin was engrafted on 
the original stock ; and still more from the widely different nations 
which, at various times, mingled with the original Celtic population 
of these countries. Thus, in the fifth century, Gaul passed into the 
hands of Teutonic nations j Simin, where Latin had been spoken in 
considerable purity, was overrun by the Goths, who introduced 
many Teutonic elements, and subsequently by the Moors, who spoke 
Arabic. Italian, Spanish, and French have diverged from the parent 
stem far more widely than the Romaic from the ancient Gr^k. The 
French has effected the widest separation, and the Italian and Span- 
ish the least ; while the Portuguese may be regarded as almost a 
dialect of the Spanish, the two languages being radici.\ly identicaL 
Though the basis of the Wallachian is altered Latin, about one- 
half of its words are derived from Greek, Turkish, and Sclavonian 
sources. 

The Albanian, or third branch, is so different from every other 

o 
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member of this family that it seems doubtful whether it can claim 
a place among them. It contains the remains of a language now 
long extinct, ^ut which probably formed a connecting-liim between 
various families of tongues, more especially between the Greco-Latin 
and Sclavonic. 


IIL Keligions of Europe. — These, though extremely nu- 
merous, may all be reduced to three classes, which harmonise 
in a very remarkable manner with the races and groups of lan- 
guages above described. The Caucasian race are Christians ; 
the Mongolian race, Heathens ; while the Turks, who form a 
connecting-link between these races, profess Mohammedanism — 
a religion which equally connects Christianity with Paganism. 
A similar generalisation arises when the various forms of their 
religion are compared with their languages. The Teutonic 
nations have embraced Protestantism — that is, Christianity re- 
formed from the abuses of centuries ; the Celtic and Greco- 
Latin nations profess Romanism, the most corrupt of all the 
forms of Christianity ; while those speaking Sclavonic tongues 
belong to the Greek Church. 

To the latter generalisation, however, there are some important 
exceptions ; because language does not strike so deeply into the roots 
of hiunanity as race does. Language shares in the fortunes of the 
nation that speaks it, and is subject to numberless vicissitudes ; 
while the stamp derived from race remains indelible for ages. 
Accordingly we find considerable sections of the Celtic nations be- 
coming Protestants, as the Scottish Gael and the Welsh ; Austria, 
thoigh speaking a Teutonic language, largely professes Romanism ; 
the Magyars, a Mongolian race, and speaking a Mongolian language, 
are to a large extent Protestants ; and the inhabitents of Greece, 
instead of belonging to the Romish, are stanch adherents of the 
Greek Church — a lorm of religion, however, which differs in no 
essential point from Catholicism. 

The following table shows the estimated numbers belonging at 
2 )resent to the different religious denominations of Europe : — 


Religion. 


No. of Adherents. 


Roman Catholics, .... 128,000,000 

Greek Church, 64,000,000 

Protestants, . . . 62,000,000 

Mohammedans and Heathens, 8,000,000 

Jews, ... 2,000,000 

Gypsies and others, not accoimted for, 1,400,000 


Total population of Europe, 


265,400,000 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

The British Empire is the largest, the most powerful, and, with 
one exception, the most populous on the surface of the earth. 
In extent of territory it even exceeds the Russian Empire ; in 
point of population it is second only to the Chinese ; while in 
wealth, civilisation, and moral influence, it has no rival. Its 
magnitude, however, will be more easily realised by comparing 
it in a tabular view with the other largest states in both 
hemispheres. 

Table op Largest Empires. 


Name. 

Area in Square 
Miles. 

Population at 
luat Census. 

Russian Empire, 

8,017,653 

65,237,437 

Chinese Empire, 

5,393,000 

404,600,000 

Uni\^l States, 

3,260,000 

23,191,876 

Brazilian Empire, 

3,956,000 

7,677,800 

British Empire, 

8,503,960 

208,810,6^1 


The following Table, which has been carefully drawn up 
from the most recent statistics, exhibits the names, capitals, 
areas, and populations of the various sections of this great 
empire. 

Table op British Possessions. 


Name. 

Capital. 

Area in 
Eng. Square 
Mllei. 

Population 
at last 
Census. 

Europe. 

British Isles, 

London 

122,650 

27,462,262 

Heligoland, 


6 

2,230 

Gibraltar, 


1 

16,000 

Malta, Gozo, & Comino, 

Valetta 

188 

128,361 

Ionian Isles, 

Corfu 

1,096 ' 

230,600 
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Table of British Possessions — Continued. 


Name. 

CapitaL 

Area in 
Eng. Squai'e 
Miles. 

Population 
at last 
Census. 

Africa. 

Gambia, 

Sierra Leone, 

Gold-Coast Possessions, . 

Ascension Island, 

St Helena, 

Cape Colony, Natal, ) 
British Kafraria, &c. j 
Mauritius, Amirantes, 1 
ajid Seychelles, ) 

Bathurst 

Freetown 

Georgetown 

Jamestown 

Cape Town 

Port-Louis 

19 

300, 

6,000 

35 

48 

200,000 

800 

4,851 

55,000 

400.000 
400 

7,000 

406.000 

168,920 

Asia. 

Aden, 

British India, 

Protected States (India), 

Ceylon, 

Hong- Kong, 

Calcutta 

Colombo 

Victoria 

3 

837,412 

450,791 

23,310 

25 

20,000 

131,990,901 

40,948,735 

1,500,000 

29,547 

Oceania. 

Labuan and Sarawak, ... 

Australia, 

T^piania, 

Nw Zealand, 

Auckland Islands, 

Norfolk Island, 

Sydney 

Hobart Town 
Auckland 

25 

3,000,000 

25,000 

100,000 

156 

10 

12,000? 

919,917 

70,164 

170,000 

America. 

Hudson Bay Territo- | 
ries, including Van- 1 
couver Island, Brit- ) 
ish Columbia, and 1 

Labrador, j 

Newfoundland, 

Canada, 

New Brunswick, 

Prince Edward Island,.. 
Nova Scotia and Cape 1 

Breton, ) 

Bermuda, 

British Honduras, 

West India Islands, 

British Guiana, . . 

Falkland Isles, 

Fort York 

St John 

Ottawa 
Fredericton 
Charlotte Town 

Halifax 

Hamilton 

Balize 

Spanish Town 
G^rge Town 
Stanley Harbour 

3,170,000 

86,000 

357,800 

27,700 

2,134 

20,966 

99 

19,200 

13,414 

76,000 

13,000 

105.000 

100.000 
2,500,000 

194.000 
62,678 

811,177 

11,000 

io,no 

820,792 

168.000 
500 
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General Summary of British Possessions. 


Name. 

Alla. 

Population. 

Europe, 

Africa, 

Asia, 

Oceania, 1 

America, 

Total British Empire, 

123,790 

207.202 

1,311,541 

3,125,191 

3,736,236 

27,828,353 

1,042,171 

174,489,183 

1,172,081 

4,278,857 

8,503,960 

208,810,645 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 

1. Position and Boundaries. — The British Isles, or United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, form an extensive arcshi- 
pelago in the North Atlantic Ocean, at a small distance from 
the western shores of Central Europe, from which it is sepa- 
rated by the North Sea. the Strait of Dover, and the English 
Channel. It consists oi two large islands — Great Britaiopind 
Ireland — and of about 5500 smaller islands and rocks. Of 
these, 500 are contiguous to Great Britain, and 5000 to Ireland. 
At the date of the last general census, only 420 of them were 
found inhabited — 175 of which were adjacent to Great Britain, 
and 245 to Ireland. 

2. Form. — The general outline is very irregular ; but omitting the 
Shetland and Scilly Isles, it approximates to the form of a scalene tri- 
angle, with its longest side turned to the east, and its shortest to the 
south. The group, as a whole, is broken up into a number of smaller 
ones, which arrange themselves, either singly or in clusters, around 
the larger islands. Thus, Britain is surroimded by the Orkney and 
Shetland Isles, the Outer and Inner Hebrid^ Bute and Airan, Isle 
of Man, Anglesea, Scilly Isles, and Isle of W^ht ; while Ireland is in 
like manner accompani^ by Rathlin Island, Tory Island, Arianmore, 
Achd Island, Clare Island, South Isles of Arran, Valencia, and Cape 
Clear. The east coast of Great Britain is singularly destitute of 
islands ; and the arrangement into small clusters is more ohiuacter- 
istic of the British than of the Irish islands. 

3. Area and Dimensions. — Situated between 49® 13^ and 60® 49' 
N., and between 1® 45' E. and 10® 26' W. the entire archi- 
pelago occupies 114 ® of lat. and 124 ° of Ion. trapezium formed 
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by the parallels and meridians that pass through its extreme points 
is thus 800 miles long, from north to south, with an average breadth 
of 490 miles. The . square content of this tra})ezium is about 
392,000 square miles, but more than two-thirds of it is covered with 
water ; and the actual area of the land is only 122,550 square miles, 
or gV of the area of Euroi>e. 

Great Britain is the largest island in Europe, and the seventh largest 
in the world, being only exceeded by Australia, Borneo, Papua, Sumatra, 
Niphon, and Mads^ascar. Its length is 608 miles, breadth 280 ; area 83,82(5 
sq. miles, or, including the adjacent islands, 90,038 sq, miles= 56,000,000 
imperial acres, or ^ part of Europe. Ireland, length 283 miles, breadth 
197 ; area 32,513 sq. miles = 20,000,000 acres, or about one-third the 
size of Great Britain. 

4. Extreme Points. — Unst, in Shetland, is the most northern part 
of the British archipelago ; Jersey, in the Channel Isles, the most 
southern ; Lowestoft Ness, in Norfolk, the most eastern ; and Dun- 
more Head, in Kerry, the most western. 

The longest day in Jersey is three hours shorter than in Shetland, 
where, at the summer solstice, it is 19 hours long. Here a bright twi- 
light continues all night, and books of a small type may be easily read at 
midnight. The sun rises on the east coast of England 49 minutes earlier 
than on the west coast of Ireland. Greenwich time, therefore, which is 
now followed on all the railways of Great Britain, would be greatly at 
fault if extended to the sister island. 

5. Compaxatlve Positlcm. — The parallel of latitude which passes 
through Unst, in the extreme north of the archipelago, proceeds east- 
ward through. Chrisii&msi, Stockholm, St Petersburg, and Yakutsk in 
Ce^al Siberia ; and westward across Cai>e Farewell in Greenland 
ancTMoimt St Elias in Russian America : the parallel of Jersey in 
the extreme south proceeds eastward a few miles to the north of 
Paris and Vienna, and along the southern limit of Siberia; and 
westward along the northern ^imdary of the United States : while 
the parallel of 55°, which passes through the centre of the archi- 
pelago, extends in the one direction to Moscow, and in the other to 
Nain in Labrador. 

The meridian of Lowestoft, in the extreme east of Britain, passes 
through Paris, Barcelona, and Algiers ; that of Dunmore Head, the 
extreme west of Ireland, runs northward midway between Iceland 
and the Faroe Isles, and southward 1° west of the coast of Portugal, 
through Marocco and Siberia, and between the islands of Ascension 
and St Helena ; while the central meridian (of 4° 20' W.) runs con- 
siderably to the east of the Faroe group, through Anglesea and 
Cornwall, between Brest and Madrid, and 1° east of Gibraltar and 
St Helena. 

6. Population. — In the year 1801, when the first accurate census 
was made, the population of the British Isles amounted to 
15,942,646; in 1851 it had increased to 27,724,849 — being 229 
persons to every square mile of surface ; while in 1^8 the estimated 
population was 28,381,659. Thus, while in the United States the 
population doubles itself in twenty-five years, in the United King- 
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dom it does not nearly double itself in fifty. This comparatively 
slow rate of increase arises from various causes, the pnncipal of 
which are emigration, famine, and disease. 

An immense tide of emigration is constantly leaving our Shores. In 
1852 there emigrated from the British Isles 358,000 — or upwards of 
1000 per day. Of these, 244,000 went to the United States, 88,000 to 
Australia, and 33,000 to British America. In 1857 there emigrated 
212,875. Since the year 1821, the number of emigrants from the United 
tQngdom has amounted to 2,685,000 ; and if this number alone be added 
■io the population of the last census, it will raise it to 30,410,000. But the 
iestmction of the potato crop in 1846-7, and the consequent famine in 
Ireland and the Highlands of Scotland, had a mighty effect in reducing 
the population. In Ireland alone it is estimated that 1,000,000 of the 

S )eople died of famine and disease in two years ; and it appears from the 
ast census that the population of that country was one niillion and a half 
ess than in 1841. 

In Great Britain alone the population has more than doubled during 
the last half-century. In 1801 it was 10,578,000, including the adjacent 
islands; it is now 20,959,477. This gives 233 persons to every square 
mile, and 2/^ acres of land to every person. This dense population is 
equally divided between town and country, there being about 10^ 
millions in each. The number of cities, county towns, and market- 
towns in the island is 815, of which 580 are in England and Wales, with 
an averse population of 15,500 ; and 225 in Scotland, with an average 
population of w54. 

7. Climate. — As compared with other countries of the same lati- 
tude, the climate of the British Isles, though variable, is remark- 
ably mild and salubrious. There is no country in Europe where a 
working man can prosecute his employment out of doors for a greater 
number of days in the year, or of hours in the day. Surrounded by 
the ocean on all sides, and having a branch of the Gulf Stream flow- 
ing along its western shores, the mean annual temperature is greatly 
higher than its geographic^ position in the middle of the North 
Temperate Zone would indicate. Of the six isothennal zones into 
which the meteorologist divides our hemisphere — viz. the equa- 
torial, warm, mild, cool, cold, and frimd — the United Kingdom is 
situated in that one which, on the whme, is most desirable. 

The Mild Zone, which embraces the entire archipelago, is bounded 
by the isothermal curves of 41° and 59° Fahr., and enjoys a mean 
annual temj>erature of 49°. The mean temperature of Unst, in 
Shetlantl, is 44°. 7, and of Penzance in Cornwall 51°. 7; thus show- 
ing a difference of mean annual temperature between the two ex- 
tremities of the archii)elago of 7° Fahr., and a general average to the 
whole of 48°. 7.* In no other coimtry, either in the Old or New 
World, does so high a mean temperature correspond with so high 
a latitude. For example, Edinburgh, Moscow, and Nain in Labra- 
dor, are situated nearly on the same jiarallel ; but while the mean 
temperature of Edinburgh is 47°. 13, at Moscow it is 40°, and at 
Nain 27°. 8. Hence it aiii>ear8 that the British Isles possess a mean 

* The annual mean at Swansea, in South Wales, Is indeed 68®. 7 ; but this seems 
exceptional, and to depend on local causes. 
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temperature of 7° higher than corresponding latitudes on the eastern, 
and of 20° higher than corresponding latitudes on the western con- 
tinent. The winter temperature is still more dissimilar, being at 
Edinburgh 38°. 45, at Moscow 15°. 2, and at Nain 3°. 7. Our winter 
is therefore 23° Fahr. warmer than at Moscow, and 35° warmer than 
in the corresponding latitude of tiie eastern side of North America. 

The isotherm of 60°, which nearly expresses the mean annual temper- 
ature of the British Isles, in no part of the world attains so high a lati- 
tude as in Ireland, where it ascends, in the centre of the island, nearly 
to the parallel of Dublin, in lat. 53® 20'. From this point it rapidly de- 
scends in its passage eastward and westward — in the former, passing near 
London, 61° 30', Paris 48° 50', Vienna 48° 12', Astrakhan 4(>° 27', and 
Pekin 39° 54' ; and in the latter. New York 40° 42', and the mouth of the 
Columbia 46°. These places are, on an average, 8.^°, and one of them 
(Pekin) no less than 13i[°, farther south than Dublin. So great, indeed, 
is the influence of our insular situation, of our mild westerly winds, and 
of the general drainage and cultivation of our soil, that the British Isles 
are fully as healthy as any country in the world, and our vegetation un- 
rivalled under the same degree of latitude. Not only is our mean tem- 
perature very high, but the ran^e of temperature is very small ; the dif- 
ference between the temperature of the hottest and coldest months being 
only about 24°, while at Berlin it is 38°, and at Moscow and St Peters- 
burg no less than 57°. Hence wo are exempted from those violent ex- 
tremes which are so injurious to health and to animal and v^etable life. 
Accordingly, while in Ireland the broad-leaved myrtle grows in the open 
air as in Portugal, com will not ripen in Labrador under the same lati- 
tude, and only hardy kitchen vegetables can be raised. Summer, in 
the British Isles, comprises the months of June, July, and August; 
autumn, September, October, November, and the first half of Dwem- 
ber; winter, half of Deceml^r, January, February, and the half of 
March ; and spring, the latter half of March, Aprib and May. July is 
the hottest month. 

The FrevalUng Winds are westerly for nine months of the year ; 
but in March, April, and May they are either easterly or nortnerly, 
and this season of the year is peculiarly trying to invalids, esi^ecially 
to those afflicted with consumption. The average fall of rain over 
the entire archipelago is 40 inches, but it is much greater on the 
west than on the e^ coast of both Great Britain and Ireland — the 
mean fall of rain on the east coast of the former being 27.4 inches, 
and of the latter 29. 7 inches ; while on the west coast of the larger 
island it is 45.5, and of the smaller 47.4 inches. 

The average number of rainy days on the east coast is 165, and on 
the west, 208. This great diflference of climate between the east 
and west sides arises from the configuration of the land and the 
general prevalence of westerly winds charged with vapour from the 
Atlantic. These winds, striking against the colder mountain-ranges, 
lose their moisture and originate nearly all the principal rivers in 
both islands. In some parts of Westmoreland and Cumberland, as 
much as 100 inches of rain fall annually; at Seathwaite, in the 
latter county, the fall amounts to 146 inches ; whereas at London, 
on the eastern side of the island, it is only 24, at Cambridge 20, 
Shields 26, Edinbu^ 26, and Dublin 30. 8 inch^ 
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The mean Height of the Barometer is at London 20.88 inches, at 
Aberdeen 29.65 inches. The range is very great, especially in the 
north of the archipelago : in Orkney it amounts to 3 inches ; and for 
Scotland, generally, it is no less than 2. 82 inches. The limit of per^ 
petucd mow is estimated to be 6334 feet above the level of the sea 
in the extreme south of the archipelago, 6034 feet in the centre, and 
3818 in the Shetlands. (See under “Scotland,” art “Mountains”). 
The variation of the needle is on the east side 23® W., and on the west 
side 30° W. At Greenwich Observatory in the year 1852 it was 23® 
40' W. ; and in the Firth of Clyde, in 1859, according to Mr Cameron, 
26° 35' W., with a decrease of 4' to 5' per annum westerly. The 
magnetic inclination, or dip^ is in the south 69°, in the north 734® ; 
at London, in 1840, it was 084®, whereas in the year 1670 it was 
754 °. The magnetic force or intenaily in the centre of the archipelago 
is 1.4, at London 1.372, Lima and Madras being 1. 

8. Otology. — By far the greater part of the surface of the 
British Isles is occupied by sedimentary and fossiliferous strata, 
ranging from the Silurian to the Tertiary. Igneous and meta- 
morphic rocks prevail mainly in Scotland — a country which is 
also characterised by the preponderance of Silurian strata, by 
the extent and importance of its newer Palaeozoic rocks, em- 
bracing all the formations from the Devonian to the Permian, 
and by the absence for the most part of strata belonging to the 
Mesozoic and Tertiary series. 

England, on the other hand, possesses in ^[^test abundance those 
formations of which Scotland is most destitute ; for while only a 
small portion of her surface is covered by the older Palseozoic— viz., 
the north-western and south-western counties — the Secondary forma- 
tions are widespread and highly developed, as are also the newer Pahe- 
ozoic strata, to which her unrivalled coal-fields belong. The Chalk 
and Tertiary series are mainly confined to the south-eastern counties, 
es})ecially to the basins of the Thames and Ousa The Oolite, Lias, 
and Trias occupy nearly all the remainder of the country, especially 
the north-eastern and central coimties from the eastern frontier of 
Wales to the North Sea ; but the north of England, from Derby to 
Berwick, is covered with the Coal-measures and the Carboniferous 
Limestona 

Wales consists, for the most part, of Silurian and Devonian strata, 
but the Coal-measures in the south are extensive and valuabla 

A most interesting circumstance connected with the geology of England 
and Wales, and one which will greatly facilitate the mastering of the 
details, is the order in which the different formations occur, more espe- 
cially in the broadest part of the kingdom. Supposing a geologist to set 
out nom the Cambrian rocks of the west coast of Penibrokeshire, and to 
travel eastward till he arrives at the tertiary deposits of Norfolk, he will 
have passed in review all the systems and formations of the entire foe- 
siliferous series, and that too precisely in the order in wWoh they are 
arranged in geological treatises, or in which they would be seen were a 
complete geologic^ section of the earth’s crust presented to his view 1 
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The order would be precisely the same should he make another excursion 
from Berwick to London along the coast, or even in a direct line, save 
that a few of the lower terms of the series would be wanting. Probably 
there is no country in the world, of equal extent, in which a similar suc- 
cession could be found. 

Ireland is essentially a PalsBozoic country. Carboniferous lime- 
stone covers a large portion of the surface, and the Silurian and 
Devonian the remainder; only that extensive tracts of trap and 
granite prevail along the coasts — ^the former covering the entire 
north-east of Ulster, between the Lagan and Lough Foyle, and the 
latter the greater part of the counties Wicklow, Carlow, Galway, 
and Donegal. Coal is found in many places, but the workable beds 
are of inconsiderable extent, and the quality is commonly inferior. 
(See under “Minerals. *’) 

The geology of the British Isles presents an admirable epitome of 
the geology of the globe ; and it has been more thoroughly investi- 
gated than any other equally extensive jx>rtion of the earth’s surface. 
Details, however, would be out of place here ; but the prevailing 
characteristics of the geology of eacn of the counties will be found 
briefly indicated in the “Descriptive Notes” to England, Scotland, 
and Upland. * 

9. Minerals. — The minerals of the United Kingdom are a 
source of immense wealth, and both in quantity and commer- 
cial value greatly surpass those of any other country. The 
chief of these are coal, iron, salt, limestone, building-stones, 
copper, lead, tin, silver, and zinc. 

Almost every mineral, indeed, of high economic value, is foimd 
more or less extensively in the British Isles ; though some of them, 
as, for example, gold and quicksilver, occur in such small quantities 
as not to rei)ay the labour of extracting them. Coal ancf iron are 
the two commodities that have contributed most largely to raise our 
country to the high eminence to which it has attained among 
neighbouring nations. The coal-fields are not confined to any 
special locahty, but are distributed in all directions over both the 
main islands. In England they commence at Northumberland, and 
extend through Durham, York, Lancashire, and Staffordshire, into 
South Wales. In Scotland they form a broad belt across the 
country where it is narrowest, from the coast of Ayrshire to Fife- 
nees — extending on the west coast from the Clyde to the Doon, and 
on the east from the Eden to the Tyne. Detached tracts also 
occur in the counties of Berwick, Roxburgh, and Dumfries. Ireland 
is not rich in coal. Her six coal districts are situated in the car- 
boniferous limestone which covers the great central plain, and do 
not yield more than about 55,000 tons annually. 

* For further details we must refer the student to the works of Sir Roderick 
Murchison, Sir Charles Lyell, Mr Hugh Miller, and especially to the beautiful 
“Geological and Paleeontolo^cal Map of the British Islands,” edited by Mr A. 
Keith Johnston, from materials supplied by the late lamented Professor Edward 
Forbes, forming Plates V. and VI. of the new edition of Johnston’s Physical 
Atlas. 
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The total area of the Coal-measures in the British Isles is esti- 
mated at about 8000 square miles ; and it is calculated that, at the 
present rate of consumption, the supply will last for 2000 years. The 
value of the coal is immensely enhanced by its being associated 
with beds of iron ore. The ore could not be fused without the coal, 
nor without the aid of the mountain-limestone, which acts as a flux 
and promotes its speedy reduction. In other coimtries where the 
coal 18 not associated with those other deposits — as in Silesia and 
various i)art8 of France — the value of the mineral is restricted to its 
employment as an article of fuel. 

Salt occurs chiefly in the county of Cheshire, especially along the river 
Weaver, on both sides of which vast beds of rock-salt and brine-springs 
occur. Limestone is abundant in almost every part of England and Ire- 
land ; sandstone and granite in numerous localities in Scotland ; roofing- 
slate in Wales, Cumberland, and Argyllshire ; and excellent statuary 
marble in Donegal and Galway. Copper is most abundant in Cornwall, 
but occurs also in Staffordshire, Anglesea, Waterford, Cork, and Kerry. 
Lead is chiefly found in Derbyshire, Wales, and in the two most northern 
counties of England ; in the Lowther Hills in Scotland ; and in the 
southern counties of Munster. Lead ore generally contains a small quan- 
tity of silver. Tin occurs only in Cornwsdl and Devon, where it has been 
worked for ages ; and these mines supply about of all the tin produced 
in Europe. Mines of calamine, or zinc ore, are worked in Derbyshire. 
Antimbny, manganese, arsenic, plumbago, fuller’s earth, and numerous 
other minerals, occur in various parts of the kingdom. 

It has been estimated that the value of the mineral productions of 
the United Kingdom, for the year 1855, has been nearly £33,000,000 
sterling, more than two-thirds of which belong to the single article 
of coal, 66,600,000 tons of which are dug annually. The value of 
the iron-ore for the same year is estimated at £3,000,000 ; of copper 
and lead about £1,500, 000 each ; of tin, silver, and zinc, collectively, 
£1,000,000 ; and of other minerals, including building- stones, about 
£3,000,000. 

10. Botany. — The flora of the British Isles is wholly em- 
braced within Schouw’s second phyto-geographic region, or the 
7'egion of the umbelliferw^ the limits and characteristics of 
which have been described above {see p. 87). 

So closely does the vegetation of these islands resemble that of 
the neighbouring continent, that, wdth two or three exceptions, it 
does not contain a single plant which is not to be found in one or 
other of the countries beyond the Channel The exceptions re- 
ferred to are the three-toothed cinque-foil {Potentilla tridentata)^ the 
jointed pipe wort {Erioeaidon sej^angulare)^ and a water- weed 
named Andchards aldnast/rum. Even these are probably not in- 
digenous to the United Kingdom, but appear to have migrated 
across the Atlantic from the New World. The first-mentioned 
occurs on a mountain in Forfarshire, but is abundant in the Rocky 
Mountains and in Arctic America; the second is found in the 
Hebrides and on the west coast of Ireland, its seeds having been 
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doubtless wafted thither by the Gulf Stream ; while the third was 
first noticed in 1842 in the river Trent, and in the canals of the mid- 
land counties — the navigation of which was soon afterwards seriously 
impeded by it. The last-named plant is independent of a root in 
the soil, and attains to maturity while floating on the water. 

Having thus no species pecidiar to themselves, the British Isles 
cannot be regarded as a “ centre of vegetation ” {see p. 54), but as 
having been colonised by a succession of vegetable migrations from 
the continent of Europe. Edward Forbes and others regard these 
migrations as having commenced as early as the epoch of the middle 
tertiary formation — when one imbroken continent extended from 
the Mediterranean to the British shores — and as having been con- 
tinued till the present time. 

Our entire flora may, however, be divided into four groups of plants, 
corresponding with the continental regions from which they are sup- 
posed to have migrated. Thus, wo have— 1. The Germanic group, which 
forms the grand staple of our vegetation, and embraces our trees, shrubs, 
weeds, ana common wild-flowers, all of which are equally abundant in 
Germany, the Netherlands, Belgium, and north of France ; 2. The Scan- 
dinavian group, found chiefly in the Highlands of Scotland, and more 
sparingly in the mountains of Cumberland, Wales, and even of Ireland, 
consisting of lichens, mosses, grasses, some flowering plants of great 
beauty, and several berry-bearing shrubs, as the cranberry, bilberry, 
and cloudberry— plants which are abundant in the mountains of Scan- 
dinavia and in the lowland regions of Arctic Europe ; 3, The Armorican 
group, in the south-east of Ireland and south-west of England, where the 
vegetation is closely allied to that of Brittany and Normandy, the an- 
cient Armorica ; 4. The Asturian group, in the south-west of Ireland, 
whero about twelve species of plante are found which ai-e common in the 
mountains of northern Spain, though occurring nowhere else in the British 
Isles, as St Patrick’s cabbage {Saxifraga umbrosa), the strawberry-tree 
{Arbutus unedo), and various species of heath. 

Botanists vary considerably in their estimates of the total number 
of species belonging to our native flora, owing to the uncertainty 
that attaches to many species as to whether they are really native, 
or have been introduced by man. Thus Professor Balfour, in his 
Manual of Botany ^ published in 1849, considers our indigenous 
species to amount to 4400, of which 3230 are common to England 
and Scotland. The number of Flowering Plants is stated at 1600, 
and of the Non-Flowering or Cryptogamic Plants (embracing algae or 
aea-weede, fems^ mossee^ lichens^ and fungi) at 2800 species. The 
Physical Atlas gives the number of our flowering plante as 1371, of 
which 340 are monocotyledons and 1031 dicotyledons ; while oliier 
authorities estimate the flowering species at 1500, of which 350 
are monocotyledons and 1150 dicotyledons. Of the 2000 known 
species of Ferns, about 60 are found in the British archipelago, and 
of the 1100 Mosses we have about 300. We have also numerous 
species of Lichens, Fungi, and Algae, though the statistics are less 
precise. 

Of forest tree^ acknowledged to be of British origin, the principal 
are the oak, elm, birch, beech, ash, alder, pine or Scotch fir, poplar, 
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willow, yew, mountain-ash, maple, holly, and hawthorn. Of trees 
that are known to have been introduced by man from foreign 
countries may be mentioned the chestnut, lime, walnut, Norwegian 
spruce, larch, weeping-willow, Lombardy poplar, mulberry, and 
cedar. Our principal fruits are the apple, pear, cherry, plum, peach, 
walnut, currant, gooseberry, strawberry. The cereals are wheat, 
barley, bigg, oats ; while other cultivated plants are the potato, 
tumi]), mangold, carrot, radish, beet, cabbage, pease; beans, spinach, 
hops, £ax, hemp, clover, vetches, and rye-grass. 

11. Agriculture. — British farming has attained to an un- 
rivalled degree of perfection. The general study of agricul- 
tural chemistry, and the consequent adoption of the rotation 
system of crops, has mainly contributed to this result ; but the 
vast number of good roads, canals, and railways that intersect 
the kingdom in all directions, and enable the agriculturist to 
convey the produce of his farm to the best market, has also 
veiy powermlly contributed to bring about the same result. 

Estimating the area of the whole archipelago at 122,550 square 
miles, or 78,000,000 ^res, it is calculated that 20 million acres are 
imder cultivation ; 28 million imder jiasture ; 15 million waste but 
improvable ; and 15 million waste and not improvable. Or, still 
more generally : three-fifths of the soil are already under cultivation 
of some sort; one-fifth is not capable of cultivation; and the re- 
maining fifth might be cultivated, but is not. 

The total quantity of corn of all kinds annually produced, after 
dedujting seed for the following year, is estimalm at 54,000,000 
quarters ; and the annual value of real proi)erty, as assessed under the 
property-tax, is £260,000,000. The breeds of horses, cattle, sheep, 
and other domestic animals, are all of the best description. 

12. Zoology. — The fauna of the British Isles is wholly em- 
braced within the Middle Province of the first or European 
Zoological Kingdom — {see above ^ p. 59). We shall first con- 
sider the Vertebrated, and then, more briefly, the Inverte- 
brated animals. 

L The Vertebrata, or Mammals, Birds, Keptiles, and Fishes. 

(1.) The Mammalia of the United Kingdom are represented by 
only four orders — viz., the Carnivora, Rodentia, Ruminantia, and 
Cetacea ; the other four being wholly absent — viz. , the Quadrumana, 
Mf^upialia, Edentata, and Pachydermata. The last-named order 
is indeed represented by the horse, ass, and sow ; but as they are 
no longer found here in their wild state, we do not take them into 
account. The orders actually represented embrace 60 species ; but 
if we deduct the bats and the marine TnaTnTnn.lH ^ not more than 40 
species will remain — a mere fragment of our mammalim fauna dur- 
ing the epoch of the Boulder Clay, when, in addition to the existing 
species, tnese islands contained the elephant, rhinoceros, hippopo- 
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tamua, tiger, hyaena, the great elk, the gigantic deer, two species of 
beaver, and three species of bear. Several species, as the beaver, 
bear, wolf, wild ox, and wild boar, have been extinguished during 
the historical era by the cutting down of the forests, the cultivation 
of the sod, and the destructive effects of the chase ; while not a few 
others have become very rare, as the badger, jK^lecat, and squirrel. 

The Caniivora, or flesh-eating mammals, are represented by the 
fox, dog, weasel, ermine, foumart, martin, polecat; the hedgehog, 
mole, shrew, and badger ; the otter, seal, and walrus ; and by nine 
species of bat. The badger is not found north of the Caledonian 
Canal, nor the mole north of the Pentland Firth, or in Ireland. 
The Eodentia embrace the squirrel, hare, rabbit, dormouse, three 
8j>ecie8 of mouse, two of rat, and four of arvicola. The Ruininantia 
are three sj^ecies of deer — the red, roe, and fallow deer ; the ox, 
goat, and sheej). The Cetacea, finally, embrace the porj^oise, gram- 
pus, sea-cow, and various species of whales and dolphins. 

(2. ) Birds, the next class of vertebrated animals, are comparatively 
numerous in the British Isles ; for while the total number of species 
belonging to Europe is only 490, no fewer than 274 species are 
found in the United Kingdom, of wliich 230 are known in Ireland. 
Each of the six orders is largely represented. The Rajjtores, or 
Birds of Prey, include the golden eagle and eame, the hawk, kite, 
goshawk, sparrowhawk, falcon, merlin, kestrel, buzzard, and vari- 
ous 8i)ecie8 of owL The CUiDibere embrace the cuckoo, wood- 
pecker, swift, goatsucker, hoopoe, and kin^sher. The Songsters 
are chiefly the £rk, nightingale, linnet, bullfinch, wren, nut-hatch, 
white-throat, hedge-sparrow, wagtail, titlmg, bunting, titmouse, 
cross-bill, swallow, and various thrushes. Our ^ aUina ceous Birds are 
the red-grouse, peculiar to this cbimtry, the ptarmigan, blackcock, 
partridge, common quail, and various species of pigeon. The caper- 
cailzie, or cock of the wood, now extirpated in the British Isles, 
continues to aboimd in Norway; the peacock, turkey, common 
fowl, Guinea hen, and jiheasant, are all of foreign origin. The 
Waders are represented by the bustard, craik, crane, plover, snipe, 
heron, and stork; and the Swimmers by the cormorant, gannet, 
gull, petrel, tern, auk, puffin, guillemot, teal, widgeon, duck, and 
goose. 

(3.) Of the 73 ^ecies of European Reptiles, only 14 occur in the 
British Isles, 5 of which are common to Ireland. Of the four orders 
belonging to this class, the first, or Tortoise order, has no repre- 
sentative in our archipelago, save that the hawk’s-bill tortoise 
has been occasionally seen in the Hebrides, and the leathern 
tortoise in Cornwall. Of the Saurians there occur only three 
species — viz., two lizards and one skmk ; but numerous other 
species belonging to the order — some of them of most gigantic tlimen- 
sions— existed here in the geological eras, as the crocwiile, megalo- 
satirus, iguanodon, ichthyosaurus, and plesiosaurus. Of the 15 
European Serpents only 3 are foimd in the United Kingdom— 
viz., the blind -worm, snake, and adder or common viper, the 
last-named of which is alone venomous; and of the 23 European 
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B(ilrachia7i8y there occur only three species of eft, two toads, and 
two frogs. The common toad and viper are absent from Ire- 
land. 

(4 ) Fishes.— Of the twenty-five jjrovinces of marine life into which 
the late distinguished Professor Edward Forbes proposed to divide 
the waters of the ^<jbe, the British Seas form a part of the third, or 
Celtic province. This province is confined to the European side of 
the Atlantic ; embraces the Baltic, North Sea, English Channel 
Irish Sea, and the entire western shores of the British Isles ; and is 
bounded on the north, west, and south by the Boreal, Virginian, 
and Lusitanian provinces, respectively. Its population is of a very 
mixed character, owing to numerous colonists from the regions lying 
to its north and south ; but it is distinguished for being the great 
field of the herring fisheries, and for the thorough investigation 
which its faima and flora have received at the hands of British, 
Danisl^ and Swedish naturalists. Of the 8000 fishes already known 
to the ichthyologist, the seas, rivers, and lakes of the United King- 
dom embrace 268 sj>ecie8. Fishes are usually divided by the natu- 
ralists of this country into two orders — the cartilaginous and the 
osaeom ;* the former embracing only a few British species, as the 
sturgeon, ray or skate, shark, dogfish, lamprey, pride, hag, and sail- 
fish ; and the latter a very great number, including the salmon, 
trout, char, herring, pilchard, shad, pike, carp, gudgeon, cod, ling, 
tusk, whiting, sole, turbot, fluke, halibut, eel, perch, mackerel, 
minnow, &c., &c. 

II. Invertebrated Animals. — Our limits forbid our enlarging 
on the invertebrated fauna of the British Isles ; and we can only 
state a few of the more interesting facts, referring the student for 
details to works on natural history. 

(1.) Mollusca. — This division of the Invertebrata consists of animals 
having bodies composed of soft parts, without any internal skeleton, 
some of which are protected oy shells, while others are naked ; 
having white, cold blood ; breathing organs, limgs, gills or branchiae ; 
and of limit^ senses and instincts, lliey are usually divided into 
five classes — ^viz.. Cephalopoda, Pteropoda, Gasteropoda, Acephala, 
and Brachiopoda. These are subdivided into about 200 genera, and 
embrace from 12,000 to 20,000 species {see p. 6^. Oi the shell- 
bearing molluscs, 392 species (or 232 univalves ana 160 bivalves) fre- 
quent the British seas ; the most plentiful genera being Trochus, La- 
cuna, Patina, Rissoa, Pullastra, and Acidia. Though gi^tly inferior, 
both in size and beauty, to species inhabiting tropical seas, our 
shell-bearing moUuscs are often highly ornamental ; others, again, 
are largely used as articles of diet, as the oyster, mussel, cockle, 
whelk, and limpet. The Nudihranchiala, or molluscs destitute of a 
shell, are also very numerous in the Celtic province. 

(2.) Artloulata, or jointed animals, also comprise five classes— 
viz., Annulala, Crustacea, CirrJwpoda, Arachnides, anO Insecta; the 

* The osseous fishes have a skeleton of bone, and the cartflaginouB a skeleton 
of cartilage. 
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first of wliich is represented by the earth-worm and the leech, the 
second by the crab and lobster, the third by the barnacle and 
balanus, the fourth by the spider and mite, and the fifth by the centi- 
pede, louse, flea, beetle, earwig, bug, dragon-fly, bee, butterfly, 
moth, fly, and gnat. The number of British insects already known 
exceeds 10,000 species, one -third of which extend to Ireland; but 
the researches of entomologists are fast increasing the number. The 
butterflies and moths alone are said to amoimt to 2000 species, one- 
fourth of which are foimd in Ireland. 

(3.) The Badlata, so called from having their limbs or members 
branching off* from a common centre, like the spokes of a wheel, 
also comprise five classes — viz., EchinodermatcL, Entozoa, Acalepha, 
Polypi^ and Infusoria^ which are represented resj^ectively by the 
starfish and sea-urchin, the tape-worm, the medusa, the zoophyte 
or coral insect, and the small microscopic animals named animal- 
cules, which embrace the lowest forms of animal life, and exist in 
countless numbers in vegetable infusions. 

13. Ethnography. — The British people belong to two dis- 
tinct varieties of the Caucasian Family — the Celtic and the 
Gothic. 

The Celts were the original inhabitants of the neighbouring conti- 
nent, and more especially of its western side ; an(^ at a period prior 
to the dawn of history, had migrated into Britain, and formed its 
earliest inhabitants. This migration like most others, was not ac- 
complished at once, but at widely distant intervals ; or, what seems 
stiU more probable, the great Celtic family, before arriving at their 
ultimate destination, had become divided into two main sections, 
the Gael and the Kymri^ who were mutually hostile, and spoke 
widely different languages. The Gael seem to have been the 
earliest settlers in this ishin^ but to have been speedily dislodged 
W the more powerful Kymri, and driven into Scotland, Ireland, the 
Hebrides, and the Isle of Man, — thus forming the ancestors of the 
Scottish Highlanders, the Irish, and the Manx. The Kymri occu- 
pied S. Britain as far north as the Grampians, and became the ances- 
tors of the Welsh and the Cornish. The K3mri more resembled 
the inhabitants of Celtic Gaul in their language than the Gael did, 
and some of our most eminent ethnologists maintain that the 
ancient Piets and Caledonians were Kymric tribes, though others 
equally eminent insist on their Gothic origin. 

The Gothic Race. — But the great bidk of the population belongs 
to the Gothic race, partly to its Teutonic and partly to its Scandin- 
avian branch. To the former belonged the Anglo-Saxons, whose 
original home was the- country lying between the Eyder and the 
Weser, and who began to invade the east of England in the year 
A.i>. 449, and continued their incursions for a century afterwards. 
They overcame the Celtic tribes that then occupied the land, and 
drove them into the mountain fastnesses of Wales and CornwaU. 
The next invasion of Britain took place about the beginning of the 
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eleventh century, and those who took part in it were Scandmamans^ 
chiefly Danes, under the celebrated Canute, who reigned over the 
Anglo-Saxons from A.D. 1017 to A. d. 1036. The last invasion 
of our shores was also by a Gothic tribe — viz., the Normans, 
who, under William the Conqueror, established their rule by the 
battle of Hastings, A.D. 1066, and changed the Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guage of the j)opulation into the modem English. Gothic tribes, 
therefore, form the great bulk of the present population of Eng- 
land, of Scotland south of the Grampians, of the north-east coast 
of Scotland, including the Orkney and Shetland Isles, and the north 
and north-east coast of Irelana They have, moreover, largdv 
commingled with the Celtic race in all the remainder of the Bntisn 
Isles, so that it is now very difficult to find an unmixed Celtic 
population anywhere. The following is as near an approximation 
to the relative proportions of the two races as can be made : — 


Of Celtic blood, comparatively pure, 
Do. mixed, 

Of Teutonic blood, pure, 

Do. mixed, . 

Completely intermingled. 


. 6,000,000 
. 4,000,000 

10,000,000 

10,000,000 

6,000,000 

16,000,000 

1,724,000 


Total population, 27,724,000 

Lango^ea. — The languages presently spoken in the British Isles 
are five in niunber — Irish, vVelsh, English, Lowland Scotch, and 
French. The two first belong to the Celtic Stocky and represent the 
most ancient language in Europe — the Celtic bfeing the oldest mem- 
ber of the great Indo-Eurc^j^ean family. The Scottish Gaelic and 
the Manx are mere dialects of the Irish ; and the Armoric of Brit- 
tany, and the now extinct Cornish of Cornwall, are nearly iden- 
tical with the Welsh. But the Irish and Welsh are widely difierent 
languages, though their affinities are so numerous and close that 
they must be referred to the same stock. Every branch of this 
venerable stock is now on the wane, and disappearing before the 
more cultivated English and French j but they will long continue an 
object of interest to the philologist, who finds in them an important 
element for illustrating tne progress and affinities of language. 

The English and the Lowland Scotch belong to the Comic Stock 
of lanjguages — the former to the Teutonic, and the latter to the 
Scandinavian branch. 


The three Teutonic tribes above alluded to — ^the Jutes, Saxons, and 
Angles — who invaded Britain in the fifth and sixth centuries, all spoke 
dialects of the same language. The union of these dialects resulted in 
the formation of the .Anglo-Saxon, — a language which maintained its 
purity till about a.d. 1258, when it began to amalgamate with tiie Nor- 
man rVench, which had h^n introduced about two centuries previously 
by William the Conqueror. The result of this amalgamation was the 
modem English, less refined, indeed, in its structure than some other 
tongues, but more widespread and containing more literary and soieii- 
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tiflc treasures than any other langua^. It is essentially a compound 
language, and borrows fbeely from all wdes, but still preserves to a great 
extent the lineaments of its parent. The Anglo-Saxon is the ground- 
work and substratum of the English ; and however extensive, therefore, 
our knowledge may be of the Greek and Latin, we can never thoroughly 
imderstand our own language without an acquaintance with the Anglo- 
Saxon and other kindred Gothic tongues. 

The Lowland Scotch is no dialect of the English ; and is not, like the 
English, descended from the Anglo-Saxon, but is a parallel and sister 
tongue of the latter. Its true parent is the Norse — a Scandinavian and 
not a Teutonic language. In Caithness, Orkney, and Shetland, the 
geographical names are nearly all Norse ; and throughout Scotland gen- 
eraUy the language of the people is more akin to the Icelandic than to the 
Saxon. Instead of being regarded os a mere corruption of the English, 
it has all the qualities of a regular and cultivated language, and is 
possessed of a highly fascinating literature. 

The French language is spoken in the Channel Isles, — the only por- 
tion of Normandy now belonging to the English Crown, to which they 
have remained attached ever since the Conquest. 

BeUgiooB Beliel — Christianity is professed, under some one or 
other of its forms, by nearly all the population of the British Isles ; 
hut iii no other country, with |>erhap8 the exception of the United 
States, is the religious community divided into so many sects. No 
fewer than 35 denominations are to be found in England and Wales ; 
and for the entire kingdom there are at least 40. Thus there are 
5 sects of Baptists, 7 of Presbyterians, and 10 of Methodists. Per- 
fect freedom of opinion on all subjects, and more especially complete 
toleration of aU varieties of creed, are the main causes that originate 
this unparalleled multiplication of sects. Under absolute govern- 
ments and in Papal countries, men are compelled to speak and act 
as they are. dictated to by others, and therefore sects have no exist- 
ence. The 40 denominations may, however, be reduced to two great 
divisions — viz., Protestants and Koman Catholics. The proportion 
of the population belonging to each of these divisions is as follows : — 

Protestants, 21,998,000 

Eomanists, 6,291,000 

The Protestants are to the Romanists as 4 to 1, the latter being 
found chiefly in Ireland, where they amount to 4,785,000. 

The number of churches and other places of worship in Great Britain 
at the last general census was 37,862 ; Wording 12,047,368 church-sittings 
to a population of 20,959,477. Were all these churches rightly situated 
with regard to the population, and did the people all belong to one reli- 
gious persuasion, there would thus be a sufficient number of church-sittings 
for the entire community. But such is by no means the case : a large 
proTOrtion of the sittings are vacant every ^bbath-day, partly owing 
to the eccentric position of the places of worehip, and partly to their 
greatly ^vendfled denominational character. 

Notwithstanding her ecclesiastical divisions, Great Britain is the 
centre and stronghold of Bible Christianity throughout the world. It is 
cheering to contemplate the amount of effort that is annually put forth 
by the different denominations, in order to spread the Gospel at home 
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and abroad. Leaving out of view what is done by Educational and Bene- 
volent Societies, it appears that British Christians voluntarily contribute 
about one million pounds sterling annually for Christianising the world. 
But how trifling a sum is this when compared with our expenditure on 
war, pauperism, and crime ! The war with Russia, which lasted only 
two years, cost this country about one hundred millions sterling ; and 
it is estimated that an equal sum is spent annually in the British Isles 
in the purchase of spirituous liquors, and in the suppression of crime 
and the support of pauperism resulting from their consumption. The 
whole number of missionaries connected with all the societies in this 
country and America, including a few from the continent of Europe, 
has been estimated at 1421 ; assistant missionaries, 233 ; native assist- 
ants, 1958 : total agents, 3612. If we take the number of heathens in 
the world at 630,000,000, this would give one missionary agent to every 
175,000 heathens ; whereas in the British Isles, where there are 30,000 
ministers, there is one gospel minister for every 900 inhabitants. 

14. Form of Gk>V6mment. — The Government of the United 
Kingdom is a limited monarchy. The legislative authority is 
vested in the Soverei^ and Parliament, which consists of a 
House of Peers and a House of Commons ; and the concurrence 
of these three estates is necessary to the enactment of new laws, 
or the repeal of those already existing. The crown is heredit- 
ai’y. The House of Peers consists of lords spiritual and tem- 
poral, and is composed of princes of the blood-royal, 2 arch- 
bishops, 24 English bishops, 4 Irish representative archbishops 
and bishops, 24 dukes, 21 marquesses, 111 earls, 24 viscounts, 
197 barons, with 16 Scotch and 28 Irish representative peers. 
The House of Commons consists of 658 members, of whom 600 
are for England and Wales, 106 for Ireland, and 63 for Scotland. 
The total number of voters in 1852 was 1,179,103, being 1 in 
every 24 of the population. Parliaments are septennial, but 
generally expire sooner, and members of the House of Commons 
are elected for a single parliament. Any legislative measure 
may originate in either House, but the House of Commons 
possesses the exclusive privilege of originating money-bills, and 
voting money out of the revenue. In this single privilege lies 
the palladium of the commonwealth ; for though the monarch 
may declare war with a foreign power and levy armies, the war 
cannot be prosecuted, nor the army paid, but oy the consent of 
the representatives of the nation. 

16. Army and Navy. — The extent of the British Empire 
renders it necessary to keep up a large naval and military force ; 
but owing to our insular position, our unrivalled navy, the 
equity of our laws, the purity of our religion, and the hap- 
piness and contentment of the people^ there is no European 
nation of equal population that maintains so small a standing 
army. In 1863, before the commencement of the Bussian war, 
the royal navy numbered 646 ships of all classes, which carried 
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18,080 guns, 58,000 seamen, and 18,616 marines. The army 
numbered 214,421 men, exclusive of militia; and the annual 
cost of both army and navy was 24, 000,000. In 1866 the 
total naval force amounted to 891 vessels, including 42 line-of- 
battle ships, 66 heavy frigates, and 220 gun-boats ; and its 
entire cost amounted to ^£19,015,000 ; the army, in the same 
year, cost £19,745,000, and the ordnance £9,632,000 : total for 
the three branches of the service, £48,392,000. In 1814, during 
the French war, the expense of the army and navy amounted 
to £71,686,000. 

16. Commerce and Finance.— The commercial, industrial, 
and financial prosperity of the United Kingdom is unrivalled 
among the nations. The net Revenue for the year ending 
September 30, 1856, amounted to £71,348,000, and the Expen- 
diture to £93,150,000. The principal items of revenue were. 
Customs £23,093,000, Excise £17,861,000, Property and In- 
come tax £15,940,000, and Stamps £7,180,000 ; and of expen- 
diture, £28,112,000 as interest of Public Debt, and £48,392,000 
for army, navy, and ordnance. 

The National or PuOUc Debt in the same year amounted to 
£775,312,000, beiim nearly £28 sterli^, for eveiy man, woman, 
and child in the United Kingdom. To aid us in forming some 
definite conception of so large a sum of money, let us sup^wse that 
15 gold sovereigns piled above one another make one inch : Then 
the sum necessary to pay off the national debt would form a rod of 
gold 800 miles long, and having the same diameter as a sovereign. 
Such a rod would extend from Jersey to Unst, being the maximum 
length of the British archipelago ; or, if laid in another direction, 
it would extend from Lfondon to Madrid! At the breaking out 
of the American war in 1775, our public debt did not exceed 
£128,000,000; at the termination of the French war, in 1815, it 
amounted to £874,000,000: during the last 40 years, therefore, it 
has been reduced to the extent of £100,000,000. It is still as 
large, however, as the combined debt of all the other European 
states, which is estimated at about £777,000,000. It is three times 
as g^t as that of France ; six times as great as that of Russia ; 
but is relatively smaller than that of the Netiierlands, where it 
amounts to nearly £30 per head of the population. 

The Exports^ in 1855, were valued at £95,669,000, and the Im- 
pxrU at £143,860,000. The i>iincipal articles exported from the 
United Kingdom were cotton goods and yam to the value of 
£34,800,000; woollen goods and yam, £9,741,000; linen goods, 
£4, 118,000 ; apparel, nearly £4,000,000 ; iron and steel, £9,472,000 ; 
machinery, £2,211,000; brass and copper, £^113,000; coals, 
£2,439,000. The exports to foreign countries amounted to 
£69,000,000, and to our colonial possessions £26,000,000. — The 
cMef imports were, 891,000,000 lbs. of cotton wool: 99,300,000 
Iba. Wool; mlk, 7,000,000 lbs.; tea, 83,000,000 Iba. ; sugar, 
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5,800,000 cwt. ; grain, 5,729j000 qrs. ; coffee, 60,000,000 lbs. ; 
tobacco, 32,492,000 lbs. 

Our Mercantile Marine greatly exceeds that of any other country. 
The number of ships that entered inwards, in 1^5, was 28,265, 
carrying 7,017,000 tons ; and of ships that cleared outwards 37,000, 
with a tonnage of 8,352,000. The aggregate of oUr coasting trade, 
inwards and outwards, during the same year, was 25,000,000 tons 
additionaL There were also 11,747 boats engaged in the various 
fisheries along the coast, which were manned by 41,602 fishermen 
and boys. 

Our Inland Oommimloatlon, in proportion to the area, is also 
greatly superior to that of any other country. Our turnpike 
roads, canals, and railways form a perfect net-work of communica- 
tion, which extends to the remotest parts of both the main islands. 
In January 1859 there were 9506 nifies of railway open for traffic 
in the United Kingdom. The total cost of construction amoimted 
to £325,000,000, being £34,376 per mile. The number of pas- 
sengers annually conveyed by them exceeds 140,000,000; and the 
tot^ receipts tor passengers and freight amount to upwards of 
£23,000,000. So great is the safety of railway travelling, that 
only one traveller out of every sixteen millions is killed, and one out 
of every half a million injured 

Our Turnpike Roads now exceed 35,000 mile^ and they are all 
kept in excellent repair ; besides about 150,000 miles of cross-roads. 
Besides these we have 1800 miles of river-navigation that have 
been opened by artificial means, and 2800 miles of navigable canals. 
During the last ten years, moreover, about 30,000 miles of telegraph 
wires have been laid down, thus connecting by instantaneous com- 
mimication all the cities, towns, and great maritime ports M the 
United Kingdom, and connecting this country with the corffikent 
of Eiuo^. The great submarine cable "between Ireland and Ame- 
rica, now abandoned, is not included in these sti^tics. 

Another mighty engincv for furthering the ilkierests of commerce 
and for promoting the intelligence of the people is the Post-Office, 
which has its branches and ramifications in all comers of the land. 
In January 1859 the number of post-offices in the United Kingdom 
was 11,2^, employing 24,372 officials The number of letters 
transmitted was 523,(^,000, or 18 letters per annum for every 
individual df the population, besides 71,0(K),000 newspapers ; while 
the number of miles daily traversed by railway trains, coaches, carts, 
and foot-runners, in carrj^g the mails to their destinations, was 
132,793. Mr Rowland HilTs penny-postage scheme for inland let- 
ters came into operation in 1840 ; and a imiform rate of sixpence 
now suffices for carrying letters to the most distant of ihe British 
colonies. Books can be transmitted by post to any part of the 
kingdom at the rate of fourpence per lb., and to most of the colonies 
at sixpence per half-wund. In 1858, no fewer than 7,266,000 
bwk-packets passed tnrough the post-office. The gross receipts 
for transmission amounted to £3,087,000, and the net revenue to 
£1,330,000. . 
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17. Historical SketclL — The British Isles were peopled by 
the Gael and Kymri long before the dawn of authentic history. 
It was not till a late period that the Greeks and Eomans 
obtained any knowledge of them ; but in early times the 
Phoenicians visited the Scilly Islands and the coasts of Corn- 
wall for tin. Aristotle, the disciple of Plato and tutor of 
Alexander the Great (b.c. 342), is the first to record the exist- 
ence of “ two large islands in the ocean, named Albion and 
Erin.” The Eomans knew nothing of them personally till 
the Gallic war of Julius Ceesar, who twice invaded Britain 
(B.C. 55, 54). Caesar’s stay was of limited duration, and accom- 
panied by no important result ; and the Eomans made no 
further attempt to conquer the island for 100 years. In the 
reign of Claudius they again landed, and permanently subdued 
the country south of the Thames. In the year 61 a.d., the 
Britons, under Boadicea, sustained another decisive defeat ; 
and the conquest of south Britain was finally completed by 
Agricola (a.d. 78-84). In order to protect his newly-acquired 
territory from the incursions of the northern Celts, he erected 
a series of forts between the Firths of Clyde and Forth, calling 
the country lying to the south of it Britannia Momana, and 
that to the north Caledonia, or Britannia Barbara, The 
Eomans, however, gave up the northern conquests of Agricola 
in the reign of Hadrian (a.d. 120), and caused a wall to be built 
from the Solway to the mouth of the Tyne as the extreme 
limit of the Eoman province. Early in the fourth century the 
Caledonians, who now appear under the names of Piets and 
Scots, broke through the wall, and Gothic tribes began to 
infest the coasts ; but the declining power of the Empire was 
unable to afford the province any effectual assistance, and in 
the reign of Honorius all the Eoman troops were withdrawn 
from the island (a,d. 420). 

About 30 years after the departime of the Eomans, the Jutes, 
Saxons, and Angles, successively invaded south Britain, and 
drove the Kymri into Wales (a.d. 449). These Gothic nations 
divided England into seven parts, each of which had its own 
chief ; and their government is called the Saxon Heptarchy, 
which maintainea its ground till the Danes under Canute 
invaded the country at the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury. The Normans, from France^ subdued the country shortly 
afterwards. The battle of Hastmgs was fought in the year 
1066, and the Anglo-Saxons were reduced to a state of slavery. 

Of the subsequent history of the British Isles we can only 
enumerate a few of the most important feiots. Ireland was 
subdued bv Henry IL of EMland, a.d. 1172. Eichard I., king 
of Englano, enga^ad in the Iwt Crusade in 1189, The Magna 
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Charta was signed by King John in 1215. Wales was subdued 
and added to Shigland by Edward I. in 1283. There has been 
a regular succession of English parliaments since 1293. Wick- 
liffe’s translation of the Bible was executed in 1380 ; and the 
art of printing introduced, according to some, in 1460. In 
1468 the Orkney and Shetland Islands were bestowed by the 
King of Denmark on James III. of Scotland. In 1526 Tyn- 
dale’s translation of the New Testament was published at 
Wittemberg, and nine years afterwards in England. The 
Refc^ation began in England in 1534 ; in 1584 Virginia 
was I discovered by Sir Walter Raleigh; and in 1588 the 
Spai^sh Armada was destroyed by the English. In 1603 
the crowns of E^land and Scotland were united in the 
person of James VI. ; and Barbadoes, Britain’s first colony, 
was colonised in 1625. A civil war in Britain terminated in 
the execution of Charles I. in 1649, and Oliver Cromwell be- 
came dictator for eleven years. In 1662 the Royal Society was 
insituted ; in 1665 the plague broke out in London ; and 
Ne^on’s Philosophy was published in 1686. The celebrated 
Revolution took place in 1688, and William HI. was called to 
tlje throne. The legislative Union of England and Scotland took 
phce in 1707 ; and the first and second rebellions in Scotland 
ii 1715 and 1745 respectively. The American War of In- 
(^pendence began in 1776 and terminated in 1784. The 
yar with Revolutionary France commenced in 1793, and ter- 
ninated by the battle of Waterloo in 1816. The legislative 
pnion of Great Britain and Ireland took place in 1800, and 
Was followed next year by the first regular census of the Brit- 
ish Isles. Coal-gas was first used for lighting apartments in 
1792 ; the Surrey iron railway, the first in Britain, was con- 
structed in 1801 ; and in 1812 Henry Bell’s diminutive steamer, 
“The Comet,’’ the commencement of European steam-navi- 
gation, was launched on the waters of the Clyde. The Catho- 
Rc Emancipation Act was passed by the British l^slature 
in 1829, and the Reform Bill in 1832. In 1842 the Tariff Reform 
was begun, which has resulted in Free Trade ; and the Indus- 
trial Exhibition of all nations took place in London in 1851. 
In 1864 Great Britain, in alliance with France, declared war 
against Russia, in consequence of its encroachments on Turkey ; 
in 1855 Sebastopol was taken by the allied armies of Britain, 
France, Turkey, and Sardinia ; and peace established in 1866, 
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ENGLAND AND WALES. 

1. Position and Boundaries. — England, including Wales, 
forms the south part of Great Britain, and is situated bet'^een 
lat. 49° 68' and 65° 45' north ; and between Ion. V 45' east, and 
6® 44' west ; thus occupying 6° 47' of lat., and 7° 29' of lon.f It 
is bounded on the north by Scotland, from which it is separated 
by the Tweed on the one side, and by the Sark, Esk, Lijdel, 
and Kershope on the other ; on the east by the North Sea; on 
the south by the English Channel, which separates it :^om 
France ; and on the west by the Atlantic Ocean, St G^eolge’s 
Channel, and the Irish Sea. 

2. Form and Extreme Points. — In form it approaches to a scabne 

triangle: the base, from Land’s End to South Foreland, is Jl7 
miles ; the east side, from South Foreland to Berwick, 345 mi$s ; 
and the west side, from Berwick to Land’s End, 425 miles. Lizird 
Point forms the extreme south of the mainland ; Lowestoft Ness, ^ 
Suffolk, the extreme east ; Berwick the extreme north ; and Landjs 
End in Cornwall the extreme west. i 

3. Line of Coast. — The perimeter of the triangle above meii 
tioned is 1087 nules ; but -s^en the principal indentations of thl 
coast are included the sea-margin is at least 2000 miles, affording 
1 mile of coast to eveiy 29 square miles of surface. Eiu*o|>e, the 
most highly indented of the continents, affords 1 mije of coast to 
every 156 ^uare nules. The principal indentations are on the west 
side, esi)ecially the Bristol Channel, the Irish Sea, and the Solway ; 
those on the east side are the Humber, Wash, and the estuary of the 
Thames. 

4. Area and Dlmenalons. — The area is 57,812 square miles ; being 
50,387 for England, and 7424 for Wales; and amounts to a little 
more than § of the area of the entire island, which is, in turn, ^ of 
the area of Europe. Extreme length, from Berwick to St Alban’s 
Head, or along the 2d meridian, 363 miles ; breadth from Kent to 
Cornwall 317 miles. 

6. Population.— In 1851 the wpulation was 17,927,609; in 1801 
it was only 8,872,980. It has thus more than doubled itself in the 
half-centuiy. The population scfuare mile is 311, or 335 for 
England without Wales, which is thinly jieopled. The estimated 
peculation at Ist January 1869 was 19,304,000 for England and 
Wales. England is therefore one of the most densely peopled 
countries in the world. The most populous counties are Middlesex, 
Surrey, Lancashire, and Yorkslure. There are 6683 persons to 
every square mile in Middlesex, and 1064 in Lancashire; while 
th^:e are only 77 in Westmoreland, and 68 in Badnor, 
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6. Political Divisions. — England is divided into 40 coun- 
ties, and Wales into 12. The English counties are most con- 
veniently arranged into 7 eastern, 10 southern, 7 westem, and 
16 midland. 

In the following table of counties and towns, which includes 
all towns above 750 inhabitants, the population (of 1851) is 
given in every case where it amounts to 4000, as also the river 
on which the city or town stands. When the population is 
between 750 and 4000, it was deemed unnecessary to specify it, 
or even to name the river ; but all such towns are enumerated 
in a separate list, after the others, and may with propriety be 
omitted in a first course.* 

Seven Eastern Counties. 

1. Northumberland, in the north-east. — Newcastle 88, t Tyne- 
mouth 15, North Shields 9, Hexham 5 (Tyne), Morpeth 10 p. b. 
(Wansbeck), Alnwick 6 (Ain), Berwick 15 (Tweed). 

Towns between 750 and 4000 Inhabitants: — Haltwhiatle, Bellingham, 
Allandale, Blyth, Bothbury, Belford, Wooler, Otterbum. 

2. Durham, south of Northumberland. — Durham 13, Sunderland 
with Wearmouth 67, Bishop- Auckland 5, Wolsingham 5 p. (Wear), 
South Shields 29, Gateshead 26 (Tyne), Stockton 10, Barnard Cas- 
tle 4 (Teas), Darlington 11 (Skeme), Hartlepool 6 (east coast). 

St John’s Woardale, Spittal, Chester-le-Street. 

3. Yorkshire, south of DurhauL — York 40, Goole 5, Selby 5 
(Ouse), Ripon 6, Hawes 11 (Ure), Kingston-upon-Hull 85, Beverley 
10 (HiiU), Doncaster 12, Sheffield 135,renni8tone 6 (Don), Barnsley 
15 (Deame), Rotherham 6 (Rother), Pontefract 12 n., Leetls 17^ 
Bradford 104 n., Bingley 14, Keighley 13, Skipton 5 (Aire), Wake- 
field 22, Dewsbury 5, Halifax 34 (Calder), Huddersfield 31 (Colne), 
New Malton 8 (Derwent), Otley 5 (Wharfe), Knaresborough 6 

* The student’s attention is particularly requested to the order in which the 
towns and rivers are given, ft is as nearly as possible the same as that in the 
extended table, entitled “Tabular View of Rivers and Towns” (p. 151). The 
e-apltal of the county, however, stands Jirst, and is followed by all the large 
towns standing on the same river as tlie capital, beginning at the mouth and 
proceedii^ upwards, or beginning as near the mouth as the boundary of the 
county will allow. Should the capital stand on a tributary river^ all the other 
towns in the county on that tributary are placed immediately after it ; and then 
those on the main river, beginning ax its mouth ; and, lastly, those on the otter 
tributaries, in the order in which they stand in the River System at page 151. 
Thus all the towns in any county belonging to one river-basin are enumerated 
before those belonging to any other river-basin are entered on. The name of 
the river is put within parenthesis. — The order of the small towns is precisely 
the same as that of the large. 

t The numerals following a city or town denote so many tl yumnda : thus 
Newcastle, 88, sixties that the population of Newcastle amounts to 88,000 ; 
p. denotes tlmt the population given is that of the town and pariah together ; 
n. means near the river the name of which follows ; while p. b. denote parlia- 
mentary borough. , 
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(Nidd), Riclimond 6 (Swale), Thirsk 5 (Codbeck), Northallerton 5 
(Wiske), Scarborough 13 (e^ coast), Whitby 11 (Esk), Sedbergh 
5t p. (Dent). 

Patrington, Hedon, North Cave, South Cave, Great Driffield, Kil- 
ham, Howden, Cawood, Aldborough, Boroughbridge, Masham, Mid- 
dleham, Leybum, Askrigg, Thome, Snaith, Castleford, Pocklington, 
Market- Weighton, Pickering, Helmsley, Kirkby, Tadcaster, Wetherby, 
Easingwold, Harrogate, Ripley, Pateley Bridge, Bedale, Reeth, Maker, 
Tickhill, Hornsea, Bridlingd/on, Dent, Egton, Guisborough, Bawtry, 
Settle, Yarm, Stokesley. * 

4. Ilnoolnslilre, south of Yorkshire. — Lincoln 18, Boston 18, 
Grantham 11 (Witham), Homcastle 5 (Bain), Holbeach 5 n., Spald- 
i^ 8, Stamford 9 (Welland), Louth 11 (Ludd), Great Grimsby 12 
(Humber), Gainsborough 7 (Trent). 

Bolingbroke, Tattershall, Sleaford, Wragby, Market -Rasen, Sutton 
St Mary’s, Crowland, Market -Deeping, Bourne, Corby, Wainfleet, 
Burgh, Spilsby, Alford, Barton, Ep worth, Glanford Briggs, Caistor, 
Kirton-in-Lindsey, Crowle. 

5. Norfolk, south-east of Lincolnshire. — Norwich 68, Yarmouth 
31 (Yare), Wells 5 (north coast), Lynn-Regis 19 (Great Ouse), Thet- 
ford 4 (Little Ouse). 

Wymondham, Hingham, Aylesham, North Walsham, Harleston, Diss, 
Attleborough, Fakenham, Cromer, Holt, Downham-Market, Swaffham, 
Watton, Kenuingliall, East Harling, East Dereham. 

6. Suffolk, south of Norfolk. — Ipswich 33 (Orwell), Sudbury 6 
(Stour), Woodbridge 5 (Deben), Lowestoft 7 (east coast), Beccles 4, 
Eye 8 n. (Waveney), Bury St Edmund’s 14 (Larke). 

Needham-Market, Stow-Market, Long Melford, Clare, Haverhill, Had- 
leigh, Lavenham, Debenham, Aldborough, Framlingham, Halesworth, 
Bungay, Brandon, Mildenhall, Dunwich. 

7. Essex, south-west of Suffolk. — Chelmsford 6 (Chelmer), Mal- 
don 6, Saflfron- Walden 6 p. (Blackwater), Colchester 19, Halstead 6 
(Colne), Harwich 5 (Stour). 

Dunmow, Thaxted, Brentwood, Coggeshall, Braintree, Rayleigh, 
Tilbury Forty Romford, Barking, Ilford, Epping, Waltham Abbey, Roch- 
ford, Billericay, Manningtree. 


Ten Southern Counties. 

8. Kent, in the south-east and next to France. — Maidstone 21, 
Sheerness 9 (in the Isle of Sheppey), Chatham 29, Rochester 15, 
Tunbridge 5, Tunbridge Wells, 11 n. (Medway), Hythe 13, Folk- 
stone 7 (south coast), Dover 22 (Strait of Dover), Deal 7 (east coast), 
Ramsgate 12, Canterbury 18 (Stour), Margate 9, Faversham 5 
(north coast), Gravesend 16, Woolwich 32 p., Greenwich 35, Dept- 
ford 28 (Thames), Dartford 6 (Darent), Lewisham 15 p. (^vens- 
boum). 

Stroud, Sandwich, Wye, Ashford, Heme Bay, Whitstable, Seven Oaks 
Westerham, Sydenhmn, Bromley, Tenterden, Cranbrook, ^mney. 
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9. Sussex, west of Kent. — Chichester 9 (Lavant), Worthing 6, 
Brighton 70, Hastings 17 (south coast), Midhurst 7 (West Rother), 
New Shoreham 31 p. b., Horsham 6 p. (Adur), Lewes 10 (Ouse), 
Rye 9 (Rother). 

Bognor, Little Hampton, Arundel, Petworth, Steyning, Newhaven, 
Cuckfield, Hailsham, Battle, East Grinstead. 

10. Surrey, north of Sussex. — Guildford 7 (Wey), p^ of Dept- 
ford 28, Southwark and Lambeth (parts of London), Richmond 9, 
Kingston 6 (Thames), Wandsworth 10 p., Croydon 10 (Wandle), 
Reigate 5 (Mole). 

Godaiming, Famham, Kew, Chertsey, Epsom, Leatherhead, Dorking, 
Chobham, Egham, Haslemere, Dulwich. 

11. Berks, north-west of Surrey. — Reading 22, Newbury 7 (Ken- 
net), Windsor 10, Wallingford 8 p. b., Abingdon 6 (Thames). 

Hungerford, Lamboume, Maidenhead, Hurst, Wokingham, Wantage, 
Fairingdon, Ilsley, Sandhurst. 

12. Hampshire or Hants, south of Berks. — Winchester 14, 
Southampton 35 (Itchin), Christchurch 8 (Hamj^hire Avon), Lym- 
ington 5 (the Solent), Andover 5 n. (Test), Tichfield 4 (Aire), Ports- 
mouth 72, Gosport 7 (Portsmouth Harbour), Petersfield 6 (Rother). 
In the Isle of Wight are Cowes 5, Newjwrt 8 (Medina), Ryde 7 
(north coast). 

Alresford, Odiham, Rin^ood, Fordingbridge, Romsey, Stockbridge, 
Whitchurch, Bishop’s Waltham, Fareham, Havant, Alton, Basingstoke, 
Kingsclere. In Isle of Wight, Osborne, Ventnor. 

13. Wilts, north-west of Hants. — Salisbury 12, Devizes 7 (Avon), 
"Wilton 9, Warminster 4 (Wily), Great Bradford 4, Trowbritige 10, 
Chippenham 6, Malmesbury 7 (Lower Avon), Westbury 7 p. (Were), 
Caine 5 (Marden), Cricklade and Swindon ^ p. b. (Thames), Marl- 
borough 5 (Kennet). 

Heytesbury, Mere, Melksham, Highworth, Wooton-B^set, Amesbury, 
Avesbury or Abury. 

14. Dorset, south of Wilts. — Dorchester 6 , Poole 9, Wareham 7 
p. b., including Corfe Castle and Bere-Regis (Frome), Bridport 8 
(Brit), Weymouth and Melcombe-Regis 10 (Wey), Shaftesbury 9 
p. b., n., Blanford 4 (Stour), Sherborne 4 (Ivel). 

Piddleton, Cerne-Abbas, I^rae-Regis, Beaminster, Wimbome, Stur- 
minster-Newton, Cranbome, Stalbridge. 

16. Bomerset, north-west of Dorset. — Bath 64 (Lower Avon), 
Frome 10 (Frome), Wells 5 (Axe), Bridgewater 10 (Parret), Taun- 
ton 14, Wellington 4 (Tone), Yeovil 6 (xeo), Weston-super-Mare 4 
(Bristol Channel). 

Glastonbury, Shepton- Mallet, North and South Petherton, Crewkeme, 
Somerton, Milverton, Wivelisoombe, Ilchester, Milbome Port, llminster. 
Chard, Watohet,Minehead,Wincanton, Bedminster (asu^^urbof Bristol), 
Bruton. 

16. Devon, west of Somerset — Exeter 4L Exmouth 5, Tiver- 
ton 11 p. fEx), Plymouth 62, Devonport 60 (Plymouth Sound), 
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Tavistock 8 (Tavy), Dartmouth 5 (Dart), Teignmouth 6 p. (Teign), 
Torquay 8, Brixliam 6 (Tor Bay), Barnstaple 9 (Taw). 

Topsham, Bampton, Crediton, Cullompton, Bradninch, Totness, Ash- 
burton, Newton-Bushel, Chudleigh, St Mary Ottery, Honiton, Sidnaouth, 
Coljdon, Axminster, Ilfracombe, Hartland, South Molton, Bideford, 
Great Torrington, Hatherleigh, ^ngsbridge, Modbuiy. 

17. Cornwall, in the south-west extremity. — Bodmin 6 (Camel), 
Camborne 7 (north coast), St Ives 10 (H^l), Helstone 7 (Looe), 
Penzance 9, St Just 9 p. (Mount’s B^), Falmouth 5, Pennm 4, 
Truro 11, Redruth 7 n. (Falmouth Harbour), Liskeai^ 6 (Looe), 
Launceston 6 (Tamar). 

Stratton, St Columba, Marazion or Market-Jew, St Mawes, St Austell, 
Fowey, Looe, St Germans, Saltash, Callington (in Scilly Isles), Hughton 
(in St Maiy). 

Seven Western Counties. 

18. Monmouth, north of Somerset, — Monmouth 6, Chepstow 4 p. 
(Wye), Newport 19, Abergavenny 5 (Usk), Tredegar 8 (Eowy). 

Caerleon, Usk, Pont}q)ool. 

19. Hereford, north of Monmouth. — Hereford 12 (Wye), Leo- 
minster 5 p. (Lug). 

Ross, Bromyard, Pembridge, Kington, Ledbury, Weobley. 

20. Salop or Shropshire, north of Hereford. — Shrewsbury 20, 
Bridgenorth 8, Broseley 5 p., Much-Wenlock 21 p. b., n. (Severn), 
Ludlow 5 (Teme), Wellington 5 n., Market-Drayton 5 p. (Tern), 
Oswestry 5 (Perry). 

Cleobury Mortimer, Clun, Shiffnal, Wem, Whitchurch, Ellesmere, 
Newport, Bishop’s Castle, Church Stretton. 

21. Cheshire, north of Salop. — Chester 28, Malj^ 8 p. n. (Dee), 
Birkenhead 24, Rimcom 8, Stockport 54, Staley Bridge 21 (Mer- 
8ev)f Nantwich 5 (Weaver), Congleton 11 (Dane), Altringham 5, 
hfacclesfield 39 (BoUin). 

Neston, Parkgate, Norihwichj Middlewich, Knutsford,Tarporley, Crewe. 

22. Lancashire, north of Cheshire. — Lancaster 16 (Lune), Ulver- 
ton 6 (Morecambe Bay), Fleetwood 4, Poulton 8 i>., Garstang 7 p. 
(Wyre), Preston 70, Clitheroe 7 (Kibble), Blackburn 47 n. (Dar- 
wen), Burnley 21, Colne 6 (West Calder), Wigan 32, Leigh 5 (Dou- 

f las), Chorley 9 (Chor), Ormskirk 6, Prescot 7 (Alt), Liverpool 
76, Warrington 23, Ashton -under-Lyne 30 (Mersey), St Helen’s 16 
(Sankey), Manchester 316, Salford 85, Bury 31, Haslingden 9 
(Irwell), Oldham 72 (Medlock), Middleton 6 (Irk), Bolton 61 (Crole), 
Kochd^e 29 (Roche). 

Broughton, Dalton, Cartmell, Hawkshead, Burton-in-Kendal, Kirk- 
ham, Newton. 

23. Westmoreland, north of Lancashire. — Appleby 3 (Eden), 
Kendal 12 (Ken). 

Brough, Kirkby-Stephen, Amble«de, Milnethorp, Kirkby-Lonsdale, 
Orton. 
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24. Cumberland, north-west of Westmoreland. — Carlisle 26 
(Eden) Penrith 7 (Eamont), Wigton 4 (Wampool), Whitehaven 19 
(west coast), Marj^wit 6 (Ellen), Workington 6, Cockermouth 7 
(Derwent). 

Brampton, Longton, AUonby, Egremont, Ravenglass, Aldstone. 

Sixteen Midland Counties. 

25. Derby, south of Yorkshire. — Derby 41, Helper 10 (Derwent), 
Alfreton 8 p. (Erewash), Chesterfield 7 (Pother). 

Matlock, Chatsworth, Winster, Bakewell, Tideswell, Buxton, Chapel- 
en-le- Frith, Ashbourne, Wirkaworth, Dronfield, Cromford, Castleton, Hart- 
ington. 

26. Notts or Nottingham, east of Derby. — Nottingham 57, New- 
ark 11 (Trent), East Retford 46 p. b., Mansfield 10 (Idle), Worksop 6 
(Pyton). 

Southwell, Bingham, Ollerton, Kirkby-in-Ashfield. 

27. Stafford, between Derby and Salop. — Stafford 12 (Sow), Bur- 
ton-on-Trent 6, Newcastle-under- Lyne 11, Stoke-upon-Trent 84, 
including Longton 15, Hanley 25, and Burslem 16 (Trent), Leek 9 
(Chumet), Lichfield 7 n., Tamworth 9, Wednesbury 12 n., Walsall 
26 (Tame), Wolverhampton 50, Bilston 24 n. (Smestow). 

Eccleshall, Aire was, Rugeley, Stone, Tutbury, Uttoxeter, Cheadle, 
Abbots- Bromley, Penkridge, Cannock, firewood. 

28. Leicester, east of Stafford. — Leicester 61, Loughborough 11, 
Hinckley 6 (Soar), Melton - Mowbray 4 (Wre^), Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch 4 (Mease). 

Kegworth, Mount Sorrel, Castle Bennington, Market-Harborough, 
Lutterworth, Market-Bos worth. 

29. Rutland, east of Leicester. — Oakham 3 (Wreak), Upi)ing- 
ham 2 (Welland). 

30. Worcester, south of Stafford. — Worcester 28, Great Malvern 
4 p., n., Bewdley 7 (Severn), Eve^sham 5 (Upper Avon), Droitwich 
7, Bromsgrove 4 (Salwarp), Kidderminster 19, Stourbridge 8, Dud- 
ley 38 n. (Stour). 

Upton, Stourport, Pershore, Shipston, Tenbury, Little Malvern. 

31. Warwick, east of Worcester. — Warwick 11, Stratford 3, 
Rugby 6 (Upper Avon), Leamington 16 (Learn), Coventry 4 n. 
(Sow), Nuneaton 5 (Anker), Birmingham 233 (Rea). 

Alcester, Henley-in- Arden, Southam, Kineton, Atherstone, ColeshiU, 
Solihull, Sutton-Coldfield, Kenilworth. 

32. Northampton, east of Warwick. — Northampton 27, Peter- 
borough 9, Wellingborough 5, Daventry 4 (Nene), Kettering 5 (Ise). 

Cliffe-Regis, Bundle, Rothwell, Braokley, Towoester, Na^hy^ Fotker- 
ingay. 

33. Huntingdon, east of Northampton.— Huntingdon 6, St Ives 4, 
St Neots 3 (Great Ouse). 

Kimboltonj Bamsey, Yaxley. 
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34. Cambridge, east of Huntingdon. — Cambridge 28, Kew- 
market 3 n., partly in Suffolk (Caip), Ely 6 (Great Ouse), Wis- 
beack 11, March 4, Whittlesea 6 (Nene). 

Linton, Royston. 

35. Glonoester, east of Monmouth. — Gloucester 1 8, Thombury 5, 
Tewksbury 6 (Severn), Bristol 137 (Lower Avon), Stroud 37,Minchin- 
Hampton 5 p. (Stroud), Cheltenham 35 (Chelt), Cirencester 6 (Chum). 

Lydney, Newnham, Coleford, Berkeley , Wotton-under-Edge, Newseat, 
Lechlade, Moreton, Stow, Fairford, North Leach, Bisley. 

36. Oxford, east of Gloucester. — Oxford 28, Henley 3 (Thames), 
Banbury 9 (Cherwell), Woodstock 8 (Glyme). 

Bampton, Thame, Deddington, Bicester, Witney, Burford. 

37. Bucks or Buckiiigliam, east of Oxford — Buckingham 8 
(Great Ouse), Eton 4 p., Hi^ Wycombe 7, Great Marlow 7 
(Thames), Aylesbury 27, 1>. b. (Thames). 

Olney, Newport-Parael, Stony Stratford, Winslow, Colnbrook, Bea- 
consfield, Amersham, Ivinghoe, Wendover, Princes- Risborough. 

38. Bedford, north-east of Bucks. — Bedford 12 (Great Ouse), Big- 
gleswade 4 (Ivel), Leighton- Buzzard 5, Dunstable 4 (Ouzel), Luton 
11 (Lea). 

Potton, Shefford, Ampthill, Wohum, 

39. Herts or Hertford, south of Bedford. — Hertford 7, Ware 5 
(Lea), BishcfjvStortford 5 (Stort), Rickmansworth 5 x)., St Alban’s 7 
(Colne), Hitchin 5 (Hiz). 

Hoddesdon, Hatfield, Chipping-Bamet, Watford, Hemel-Hempstead, 
Berkhampste^ Tring, Baldock, Coleshill. 

40. Middlesex, south of Herts. — London, 2027, including only 
the City, Westminster, Marylebone, Finsbury, Tower Hamlets, South- 
wark and Lambeth ; but the population is 2362 including Black- 
wall 28, Chelsea 56, Kensingtop 4^ Hammersmith 17, Hamjv 
stead and High^te 5, all in Middlesex, together with Green- 
wich and Woolwich in Kent, as also parts of Essex (Thames), Ful- 
ham 9, Brentford, the county town, 9 (Thames). 

Twickenham, Hampton, Staines, Tottenham, Enfield, Uxbridge. 

WALES. 

Wales contains 12 counties, six of which are in North 
Wales and six in South Wales. 

North Wales — Snc Counties. 

1. Flint, west of Cheshire. — Mold 3* (Allen), Holywell 6, Flint 3, 
Hawarden 6, p. (Dee), St Asaph 2 (Clwyd). 

Rhyddlan, Caerwys. 

* In Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, all towns amounting to 2600 inhabitants 
and upwards are here placed among the lai^, the limit of the small remaining 
as wfore. At this population there are 80 large towns in Wales ; but only half 
that number will be found at 4000 and upwards. 
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2. Denbigh, west of Flint — Denbigh 6, Ruthin 3 (Clwyd), Wrex- 
ham 7, Llangollen 5 (Dee), Abergeley 3 (north coast). 

3. Caernarvon, west of DenbigL — Caebnaevon 9, Bangor 6 
(Menai Strait), Llanrwst 4 p. (Conway). 

Conway, Nevin, Pwllheli, Tremadoc. 

4 Anglesea, north-west of Caernarvon. — Beaumaeis 3 (Menai 
Strait), Amlwch 3 (north coast), Holyhead 6 (in Holy Island). 

Newburgh, Llangefni. 

5. Merioneth, south-east of Caernarvon. — Dolgelly 2 (Maw), 
Bala 2 (Dee). 

Barmouth, Harlech, Towyn, Corwen. 

6. Montgomery, south-east of Merioneth. — Montgomeey 1, 
Welshpool 7, Newton 6, Llanidloes 3 (Severn). 

Llanfair, Llanfyllin, Machynlleth. 

South Wales — Six Counties. 

7. Cardigan, south of Merioneth. — Caedigan 4 (Teify), Aberyst- 
with 5 (Ystwith). 

Lampeter, Tregaron. 

8. Fembrohe, in the south-west. — PembeokeIO, Haverfordwest 7 
(Milford Haven), Tenby 3 (south-east coast), St David’s, 3 p. (west 
coast). 

Milford, Narberth, Newport, Fishguard. 

9. Caermarthen, east of Pembroke. — Caeemaethen 11, Llandeilo- 
Vawr 6 p. (Towey), Llanelly 9 (south coast). 

Llangadoc, Llandovery, Kidwelly, Newcastle-Emlyn. 

10. Qlamorgan, south-east of Caermarthen.— C aediff 18 (Severn), 
Swansea 32 (Tawy), Neath 6 (Neath), Merthyr-Tydvil 63 (Taff). 

Aberavon, Bridgend, Cowbridge, Llandaflf, Llantrissent, Caerfilly. 

11. Breoknooh, north of Glamorgan. — Beecon 6 (Usk). 

Crickhowel, Hay, Talgarth, Builth. 

12. Radnor, north of Brecknock. — ^New Radnoe 23 (Somergill). 

Presteign, Rhayader, Knighton. 


7. Descriptive Notes— -Counties and Towns. 

1. Korthnmberland, the most northern county of England, lies 
between the Tweed on the N. and the Tyne and Derwent on tihe S* 
— G. C. : * -Mountain Limestone in the whole N. and W., mill- 
stone grit and the coal-measures in the S.E., extending soul^ward 

* G, 0. denotes Geolomcal Character. For a general view o/the geolt^flcal charac- 
ter of England and Wales, see under British Isles," par. 8, p. 106. 
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to the Tees in Durham. This is the most celebrated coal-field in 
the world, and is the source of immense wealth to the mininc and 
manufacturing population of the N.E. of the kingdom. The Tyne 
flows through the centre of this precious miner^ deposit, and the 
towns in its basin are all prospering. The Cheviot breed of sheep is 
celebrated. 

Towns. Nemcastle, on the Tyne, 10 miles from its mouth, is the 
centre of the coal trade in the north of England, and the fifth commercial 
city in the kingdom ; being only excelled by London, Liverpool, Bristol, 
and Hull. There are 50 coal-pits within a distance of 8 miles of it, 
yielding upwards of 3,000,000 tons annually, and large manufactories of 
steam-machinery and glass. It is the bir^place of the poet Akenside, 
and of Lord Chancellor Eldon. Tynemouth and Shields are the seaports 
of Newcastle. Mtyrpelhy on the Wansbeck, is noted for its great cattle- 
market. Berwichy on the north side of the Tweed, famous in the 
annals of border warfare, was long independent of both kingdoms, and 
still enjoys the privileges of a county. Otterbum^ a village of North- 
umberland, near which, in 1388, was fought the battle of Chevy Chase, 
between Percy, Earl of Northumberland, and Earl Douglas. 

2. Durham, l>etween the Tyne and the Tees. — G. C. : Millstone 
Grit, coal-measures, permian, and New Red or trias. Famous for 
its rich coal-deiK)sits, and the Teeswater breed of short-homed 
cattle. Lead, iron, and grinding-stones are largely exported. Sur- 
face moimtainous in the west, and covered with heath. A large 
portion of the land belongs to ^e bishopric of Durham. 

Towns. Durham, on the Wear, the seat of one of the five E^lish 
Universities, contains a celebrated cathedral, a castle built by William 
the Conqueror, and has valuable collieries in the vicinity, Sunderland^ 
one of the principal ports of England for the shipment of coal. Shipbuild- 
ing is extensively carried on ; has an immense cast-iron bridge over the 
VfeQr, whose single arch is 237 foot in span. Bishop- A uckland, the resi- 
dence of the Bishop of Durham, whose See was the wealthiest in the 
kingdom till lately, wheii the revenue was reduced from £22,000 a-year 
to £8000. OcUeshead, a suburb of Newcastle, on the opposite side of 
the Tyne ; a great fire in 1854 destroyed much life and propertv. Stock- 
ton and DarhngUm are united by one of the earliest constructed railways 
in the kingdom. Hartlepool— iisam navigation to Hamburg, Rotterdam, 
Antwerp, and Scotland. 

3. Torkslilre, the largest, and one of the most populous counties 
of England (area 5836 squ^ miles, population 1,797,000), lies be- 
tween the Tees and the Humber ; consists of three divisions called 
Ridings (a word which signifies thirds in the Anglo-Saxon language) 
--viz. the North, East, and West Ridings, which all meet at §ie 
city York. It embraces all the geological formations in regular suc- 
cession from the mountain lime^ne in the W. to the 3ialk and 
tertiaries in the E. The West Riding is the chief seat of min- 
ing and manufacturing industry, the Coal-measures being more 
accessible there. The fine Inx^ad-oloths and ‘other woollen fabrics 
of Hie West Riding are unrivalled throughout the worlfi. Cot- 
ton, flax, and silk, nulls are also ve^ numerous and important. 
The North Ridii^ is principally oolitic, and is ohi^y famous as a 
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grazing country. The East Riding is, for the most part, creta- 
ceous and tertiary, and comprises the hilly district c^ed “the 
Wolds.” 

Towns. Torlc^ on the Ouse, near the centre of the county, where the 
three Riding converge, is, in ^int of ecclesiastical rank, the second mty 
in the kingdom,— the Archbishop of York being the highest ecclesiastical 
dignitary next to the Archbishop of Canterbury ; and the cathedral, called 
York IWQnster, is the finest structure of the kind in England. GooU^ at the 
confluence of the Ouse and Don, and at the termination of the .^dre and 
Calder navigation. ^Iby^ the birthplace of Henry I. Ripon, where a con- 
ference took place between the English and Scottish Commissioners, vpth a 
view to adjust the differences between Charles I. and his Scottish sulnects, 
in 1640. Hawes, on the Ure ; near it is a magnificent cascade called Hard- 
raw Scar, with a perpendicular fall of 102 feet. HiUl, or Kingston-upon- 
Hull, is the fourth commercial city in England ; in 1845 it had 2166 smps, 
carrying about 400,000 tons — its annual exporte exceed £10,000,000 ster- 
ling, being the great outlet for the manufactures of the West Riding. 
Beverley, also on the Hull, the capital of the East Riding. Dmeaster^ on 
the Don, famous for its annual races. Sheffield, noted for cutlery and 
plated goods, in which it is second only to Birmingham. PermisUme, has 
woollen and cotton manufactures, tiamsley, on the Dearne, the chief 
seat of the linen trade. Rotherham, at the confluence of the Don and 
Rother, has manufactures of all kinds of iron goods, including cannons, 
machinery, &c. Pontefract (Pomfret), with a famous castle now in ruins, 
where Richard II. died. Le^, Brad^rd, Bingley, Halifax, and Hudders- 
field, with the other towns in the basin of the Aire, are the principal sent 
of the woollen trade, for which the West Riding is so celebrated. Leeds 
alone has 106 woollen mills. Bradford has colleges for Baptists, Inde- 
pendents, and Wesleyans, and is the principal seat of the worsted-yam 
manufacture. Knaresborxnt^h ; in the vicinity is the far-fiimed drop- 
ping well,” of strongly petrifying quality, ^iarborough and Harrogade, 
famous for their mineral waters, which are highly medicinal. Whithu, 
an important seaport town, on the Esk, the birthplace of Captain Coot, 
the navigator. 

4. Llnoolnshire, between the Humber and the Wash, contains the 
geological formations in regular succession, from the Has in the W. 
to the tertis^ in the E. and S. ; it consists of three wide^ different 
districts — ^viz., the moors in the W., the wolds in the N.R, and the 
fms in the S. and E. The fern are a part of the celebrated Bed- 
ford Level— an immense sW’amp partially drained two centuries a^ 
W the Earl of Bedford, and the remainder recently by the Briti^ 
(Jovemment — ^form the best pasture-land in England, and belong 
to the tertiary formation. The wolds are a line of chalk downs, 
in the great cretaceous system of England, which extends from 
riamborough Head in Yorkshire to the coast of Dorsetshire. The 
•moors are now mostly cultivated. 

Towns. Lincoln, the capital, on the Witham, is noted for its beautiM 
cathedral, which contains a mgontio bell called Tom of Lino<^ At the 
time of the Conquest the Witham was navi^ble for larg vessels up to 
the town, and Linooln formed then one of the principal seaports in the, 
kingdom. Boston h&B a fine church, with a tower that serves as a light- 
house for the navigation of the Wash. GroMtham; in the vidhiity 

1 
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Sir Isaac Newton was bom — has a considerable trade in malting and 
in exporting com. Homoastle^ from Saxon hym, a comer, because it 
occupies the angle formed by the Bain and Waring. Spalding a 
place of some consequence even in Saxon times. Stamford and Louth 
send large quantities of com to London. Great Qriiouhy has a fine 
harbour and extensive docks. Gaimlorough, on the Trent, with con 
siderable foreign and inland trade. 

5. Norfolk, between the Wash and the Waveney. — G.C. : Princi- 
pally cretaceous, but tertiary in the E. ; coast-line low, surface 
level ; soil, a light sandy loam, well fitted for barley and turnips, 
which constitute the principal crops. The only important mineral 
is marl ; extensive manufactures of woollen ana silk fabrics ; 
great numbers of turkeys and geese are reared for the London 
market 

Towns. Norwich, on the Yare, the finest city in the E. of England, was 
the birthplace of Dr Samuel Clarke and of Archbishop Parker, was long 
famous for its worsted manufactures, first introduced by the Flemings in 
the sixteenth century, and has a huge cathedral, with a spire 316 feet high. 
Yarmouth, also on the Yare, noted for its herring-fishery, the most im- 
portant in England, and for its roadstead, lying between the coast and a 
dangerous sandbank in the vicinity. Welh has a church built of flint, 
with a lofty tower. Lynn-Regi» or King’s- Lynn, on the Great Ouse, here 
1000 feet broad. Thetford, at the confluence of the Thet and Little Ouse, 
also with a church built of flint, called the Black Church. 

6. Suffolk, between the Waveney and the Stour. — G.C. ; Chalk in 
the W., tertiary in the E. ; surface level, and soil well cultivated, 
producing wheat, barley, beans, oats, turnips, hemp, and hops. 

Towns. Ipswich, with extensive iron and soap manufactures, is the 
birthplace of Cardinal Wolsey. Sudbury, on the Stour, sent two 
members to the House of Commons, but was lately disfranchised for 
bribery. Woodhridge ; an active trade in shipbuilding, Lowestoft., the 
most eastern town in the British Isles. Buty St EdmunSs has a large com 
and cattle market, which lasts for three weeks. 

7. Essex, between the Stour and the Thames. — G.C.: Almost 
wholly tertiary; surface flat and marshy in the S., but richly 
wooded and b^utifully diversified in the centre and N. ; soil rich, 
and famous for its wheat crops. 

Towns. Chelmsford, at the confluence of the Cbelmer and Cann, and on 
the Eastern Union R^way. Maldon exports fish and agricultural pro- 
duce. Saffron- Walden, so named from the sa^on plant, formerly cul- 
tivated here. Colchester, on the Colne, crossed here by seven bridges, 
famous for its oyster-fisheries. Halstead, with manufactures of silks, 
velvets, satins, and straw plait. Harwich, a seaport at the mouth of the 
Stour, has the finest harbour on the east coast of England. 

8. Kent, between the Thames and the Pother. — G.C. ; Tertiary 
in the N., chalk and greensand in the centre and E., and the 
wealden, a fresh- water deposit, in the S. ; surface hilly — ^two small 
ranges traver^ the coirnty from W. to E. — but the S. low and 
ley^ containing Romney Marsh and ** the Weald;” soil and 
climate excellent and agriculture in a highly advanced state, with 
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X>roducts more varied than any other English county ; wheat, barley, 
and hops of very superior quality, and numerous orchards of cherries, 
plurds, and filberts. 

Towns. Maidstone^ on the Medway, the chief seat of the hop trade. 
Slieemess, Cliaiham., Woolwich, and Deptford, with royal dockyards and 
arsenals. Tunbridge, so named from having a bridge over the Tun, one 
of the arms of the Medway. Tunbridge W ells, with medicinal waters, a 
fashionable resort for the Londoners. Hythe, Dover, Roinney, and Sand~ 
wich, four of tlie Cinque Ports (Hastings in Sussex being the fifth). 
Folkestone, the birthplace of Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of 
the blood. Dover, on the Strait of Dover, is only 21 miles from the French 
coast, and is the chief point of communication between England and the 
Continent. Deal, near the (Joodwin Sands, maintains a numerous staff of 
pilots for steering vessels through the Downs. Ramsgate, Margate, and 
Gravesend, convenient resorts for the population of London. Canterbury 
may be called the ecclesiastical capit^ of England, was a place of some 
importance in the time of the Romans, and afterwards the capital of the 
Saxon kingdom of Kent. The Archbishop of Canterbuiy is the primate 
of England, and, after the royal family, ranks as the first peer of the 
realm. Greenwich is celebrated for its naval hospital, and its royfil obser- 
vatory from which the longitude in all British maps and charts is 
reckoned. 

9. Sussex (“South Saxons”), between the Bother and Chichester 
harbour. — G.C. : The wealden in the N. and E., greensand, chal^ 
and tertiary in the W. and S. ; surface diversified ; “the Weald” is 
level, moderately fertile, and from time immemorial famous for its 
forests ; the South Downs — a range of chalk hills — traverse the 
cretaceous portion from W. to E., terminating at Beachy Head. 
South of the Downs there is a considerable tract of fertile soil be- 
longing to the tertiary formation. Climate nfild, and harvests early, 
but agriculture in a rather backward state ; hops extensively raised 
in the E. The breeds of cattle and sheep are in high repute. 

Towns. Chichester, on the Lavant, in the S.W. of the county, occupy- 
ing a fine situation at the foot of the South Downs, is the birthplace of 
‘V^^liam Collins. Brighton, a romantic and beautiful town, the gayest 
of English watering-places, with an extensive marine promenade. Hast- 
ings, the principal of the Cinque Ports, the scene of a famous battle, 
in 1066, between Harold II., the last Saxon king, and William the Con- 
queror. L&wejs, where Simon de Montfort and the barons defeated Henry 
III. in 1264. Rye, once on the sea margin, is now considerably inland. 

10. Surrey, between Sussex and the Thames. — G.C. : Weald in 
the S. , greensand and chalk in the centre, and tertiary in the N. 
The North Downs run from W. to E. ; the W. largely covered with 
heath, but fertile soil in the tertiary part. A large portion under 
tillage, and hops extensively raised ; another large portion laid out 
as kitchen-gardens for supplying the metropolis with vegetables; 
woods extensive, but agriculture backward. 

Towns. Guildford, on theWey, and 17 miles from London, has consider- 
able traffic in com, malt, and ooi^. Deptford, partly in Kent, with large 
naval arsenal and docl^ards. Southwark and LamlM now form parts of 
London ; in the latter is Lambeth Palace, the residence of Hie Arohbi^op 
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of Canterbury. Richmond^ with a celebrated park, is the burial-place of 
Thomson the poet and of Kean the t^edian. Kinggton, where the first 
armed force in the Parliamentary war assembled. CroyijLon, near which 
is Addiscombe, a military college of the East India Company, with four- 
teen professors. 

11. Berks, between Hampshire and the Thames. — G.C. : Coral 
rag in the N., greensand and chalk in the centre, and tertiary in 
the S. A tract of chalk downs extends through the centre ; Windsor 
forest and park in the E. ; soil fertile ; amculture backward ; manu- 
factures unimportant, but extensive trade in agricultural produce. 

Towns. Reading, the birthplace of Archbishop Laud. Newbury, cele- 
brated for its serges and shalloons. Windsor, celebrated for its palace 
and park ; the former, the most magnificent re^ palace in the kingdom, 
was founded by the Conqueror, and is the favourite residence of the 
sovereign ; and the latter, containing Windsor Forest, is 66 miles in cir- 
cumference. 

12. Hants, chiefly included between Chichester Harbour and the 
Hampshire Avon. — G.C. : Chalk in the N., tertiary in the S. The 
North ahd South Downs traverse the county, and the south coast 
is deeply indented ; for the most part well wooded, and has exten- 
sive forests of oak and birch ; soil good, and generally well culti- 
vated, producing excellent hops ; its cider and bacon in high repute. 
The Isle of Wight, which is tertiary in the N. and greensand and 
weald in the S., is considered the garden of England, 

Towns. Wincliegter, between the Itchin and Test, was long the capital 
of England ; and here many of the Saxon princes are interred. South- 
ampton, a favourite resort for sea-bathing ; here the mails are made up 
and despatched to the East and West Indies, China, and the Mediter- 
ranean. Andover, one of the largest cattle- markets in England. Ports- 
TUvotUh^ the headquarters of the British royal navy, with extensive 
dockyards and arsenal ; the harbour unequalled in the Hngdom, and the 
fortress considered impreraable. Gosport has a large hospital for sick 
and wounded seamen. Newport, the capital of the Isle of Wight, on the 
river Medina. 

13. Wilts, N. W. of Hants and S. of the Thames, — G.C. : Oolitic in 
N. and W., cretaceous in the S. and E. The centre is occupied by the 
elevated table-lmid of Salisbury Plain, in which nearly all the rivers 
of the county rise ; soil highly fertile, especially in the extreme N. 
and S., but the central plateau produces only scanty herbage, 
which is well adapted for sneep ; the most remarkable features here 
are the far-famed Dnudical remains of Stonehenge and Avebury, on 
which much antiquarian research has been somewhat unsuccessfully 
expended. 

Towns. Salisbury, with a magnificent Gothic cathedral ; the spire, the 
highest in Britain, rises to a height of 404 feet. Devizes, Bradford, Troxo- 
hridge, Chippenham, Warminster^ and Westbwry, have extensive manu- 
fi^ures of woollens and fine cloths. Wilton, from which the county 
derives its name, is noted for its carpets. A meshury ; near it are Stone- 
henge, and MUston Eectory, the birthplace of Addison. 

14. Dorset on the* East Channel, for the most part between the 
H a mp shire Avon and the Lyme, — G.C. : Cretaceous in the E.y and 
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oolitic in the W. Surface level in the N., but traversed by chalk 
hills in the centr^ where numerous flocks of sheep find pasture ; 
extensive heaths in the S. Dai^ produce highly important, and 
iMge commerce in Portland and Purbeck stone, coarse marble, and 
potter’s clay. 

Towns. Dorchester, on the Frome, a place of great antiquity, with the 
remains of a hu^ Roman amphitheatre. Poole, a large seaport, chiefly 
eng^ed in the Newfoundland fishery. Bridport ; shipbuild ing , corda^, 
fishing-nets, and sailcloth. Sherhome, the birthplace of Sir W. Raleigh. 

15. Somerset, between Dorset and the Bristol Channel — G.C. : 
Greatly diversified, and embracing all the formations from the Old 
Red to the oolite. Coast-line and surface irregular : the Mendip 
and Quantock hills divide the county into three divisions : fertile 
along the rivers, and there dairy husbandry is pursued with great 
success ; but in other parts there are extensive wastes, as Exmoor in 
the W. Coal, calamine, and fuller’s earth are obtained : the prin- 
cipal manufactures are woollens, silks, linens, pajier, glass, and iron- 
wares. Many antiquities. 

Towns. Bath, on the Lower Avon, long the most fashionable watering- 

§ lace in the kingdom, is one of the most beautiful cities in Europe. 

^Torm, long noted for its ale. Wells, with a noble cathedral, erected 
in the thirteenth centi^. Bridgewater, the birthplace of Admiral 
Blake, is noted for its high tides. Taunton, where Judge Jeffreys held 
the bloody assize after the battle of Sedgemoor. Wellinaton, from which 
the late celebrated Duke of Wellington derived his title ; near it is an 
obelfsk 120 feet high, commemorating his victory at Waterloo. Weston^ 
super-Mare, from an insi^ificant vill^e, has risen into a favourite water- 
ing-place. Bruton, birthplace of the navigator Dampier. 

16. Devon, between the English and Bristol Channels. — G.C. : 
The centre and W. carboniferous ; the S. and extreme N., Devonian ; 
New Red and greensand in E. ; surface greatly broken, but generally 
fertile, except Exmoor and Dartmoor. The climate in winter is 
very mild, the average temx)erature being 44®. Most kinds of grain 
are raised, and the county is famed for its cider. The red Devon 
breed of cattle is highly valued. Mines of ccmper and tin exten- 
sive ; and herring, pilchard, mackerel, and dory fimeries important. 

Towns. Exeter, on the Ex, a fine old town with a beautiful cathedral, 
and the birthplace of the poet Gay. Plymouth and Devonport, closely 
contiguous, are principal stations of the royal navy ; noted for navu 
arsenal, and for a stupendous breakwater which cost A‘1,200,000. Tavia- 
took, tne birthplace of Sir Francis Drake, and of William Browne 
the ^et. Torquay (Tor-kee), on Tor Bay, the resort of numerous in- 
valids. Barnstaple has considerable trade in timber with Canada and 
the Baltic. 

17. CkMUwaH, in the extreme S. W. of the kingdom. — G. (X : Devcm- 
ian for the most part, interspersed with igneous rocks : but carbonifer- 
ous in the N.E. ; surface rugged ; soil indifferent ; scantfly timbered ; 
climate mild, salubrious, but very humid. Its tin mines are the 
most celebrated in the world, ana have been wrought from remote 
antiquity. The metalliferouB district extends from Dartmoor, in 
Devonshire, to the Land’s End ; but the richest mines are in the 
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S.W. of the county. Copper is also abundant; and lead, silver, 
zinc, iron, manganese, antimony, cobalt, and bismuth exist in many 
localities. 

Towns. Bodmin, on the Camel, engaged in the manufticture of coarse 
woollen stuffs. Camhome, Redruth, and Marazlon, with valuable copper 
mines. Stives, StJ list, and St A ustell, famous for their unrivalled tin mines. 
Penzance, Truro, Launceston, and LostwUhiel, are called the “ Stannery 
towns,” being those to which the miners carry their blocks of tin, in order 
to be stamped by Government agents. Helstone extensively imports iron, 
coal, and timber. Falmouth, a favourite resort of our fleets in time of war, 
and a mail-packet station. Penryn manufactures paper, woollen cloth, 
arsenic, and gunpowder. Liskeard carries on tanning extensively. 

18. Monmouth, between the Wye and the Rumney. — G.C. : De- 
vonian for the most jiart, but carboniferous in the extreme W. and 
E. ; surface picturesquely varied with hill and dale, and finely 
wooded ; coal, ironstone, and limestone abundant ; flannel the chief 
manufacture; many British and Roman remains; the Welsh lan- 
guage and manners prevalent ; and in general the county may be 
considered as rather Welsh than English. 

Towns. Monmouth, on the Wyo, the birthplace of Henry V. and of 
Geoffrey of Monmouth the annalist ; with extensive manufactures of 
bar-iron, tin-plates, and paper. Chepstow, noted for its high tides, which 
rise from 50 to 70 feet, is surrounded by delightful scenery. Reimport exports 
coal, iron, and tin, which are conveyed hither from South Wales ; large 
trade in shipbuilding and iron-foundries. Abergavenny (Aber-g^-ny), 
once famous for the manufacture of wigs, is surrounded by charming 
scenery. Tredegar, noted for its coal-mines and ironworks. 

19. Hereford, in the basin of the Severn. — G.C. : Almost wholly 
Devonian; surface beautifully diversified, and presenting some of 
the finest scenery in England, esi)ecially in the Hatterel range of the 
Black Mountains in the S.W., and in the Malvern Hills in theE.; 
soil in general fertile, particularly along the rivers ; climate remark- 
ably h^thy ; apples, hops, and oak bark are important articles of 
commerce ; and the breeds of sheej) and cattle are celebrated for 
their excellence. 

Towns. Hereford (Her-4-ford) on the Wye, the birthplace of David 
Garrick, the comedian, and of Nell Gwynn, the favourite mistress of 
Charles II. Leominster (Lem'-ster), famed for the quality of its cider, 
and for manufactures of leather gloves, hats, and woollen. 

20. Salop, in the basin of the Severn. — G.C. ; Silurian strata, con- 
taining lead mines in the S.W.,' New Red Sandstone, with rock-salt, 
in the N., and Devonian beds and coal in the remainder ; surface 
mountainous in the S., comparativelv level in the N. ; fine meadow- 
lands near the Severn ; hojw and orchards in the S., coal and iron in 
the E. , lead in the W. , and salt in the N. The manufactures are, china- 
ware, flannels, carpets, linen, gloves, and paper. A good deal of 
cheese is made, and large flocks of turkeys are reared. 

Towns. Shrewsbury, on the Severn, where a bloody engagement took 
pl^, m 1403, between the troops of Henry IV. and 5ie Percies, in 
which Hotspur was killed. Bridgenorth, extensively engaged in the carpet 
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manufactttre. BroseUy, noted for its coal and iron mines, iron-foundries 
(known as tne Colebrookdale works), and potteries ; a suspension-bridge 
over the Severn was the first erected in England ; near it is Colebrook^ 
dal^, famous for its petroleum or tar springs. 

21. caieshlre, a maritime county between the Mersey and the 
Bee. — G.C. ; Nearly all of New Red Sandstone, containing an in- 
exhaustible supply of rock-salt; surface level, well wooded, and 
studded with many small lakes ; soil, clay or sandy loam ; climate 
moist. The coimty is noted for its dairy produce, and esjiecially for 
its cheese. Coal, copiier, lea(^ rock-salt, and cobalt are among its 
mineral products, and the principal manufactiu^s are cottons and silks. 

Towns. Chestet', on the Dee, exports cheese in large quantities, and 
is the burial-place of Matthew Henry, the commentator, and of the 
poet Pamelh Birkenhead, a new town on the estuary of the Mersey, op- 
posite Liverpool, fast rising into importance. Stockport has coal abun- 
dant in the vicinity, and large manufactures of cotton, silk, machinery, 
brass, and iron goods. Staley BAdge, extensively engaged in the cotton 
manufacture. employs 10,000 hands in silk -weaving, 

Crem, on the London and North-Western Railway, is a great railway 
depot. 

22. Lancashire, a maritime county between the Mersey and More- 
cambe Bay. — G.C. : Mainly carl>oniferous, but New Red Sandstone 
in theW., lined with post-tertiary deposits ; mountainous in the 
N. and along the E. border, elsewhere generally level ; climate 
mild but very humid ; pasture-lands more extensive than the arable ; 
potatX)es largely cultivated, and horticulture largely pursued, Oop- 
l)er, ironstone, and lead ore prevail extensively ; but the county 
owes its celebrity, wealth, ancf population to its manufactures and 
commerce. It is the mund seat of the cotton manufacture, which 
has increased since 1770 with a rapidity altogether imparalleled in 
the history of industry. Woollen, flax, and silk factories are also 
numerous. During the last himdred years the population has in- 
creased eightfold, A complete network of railways, and several 
important canals, afford means of rapid conveyance to aU parts of 
the kingdom, Poi)ulation, 2,031,000, 

Towns. Lancaster, on the Lune, with a superb aqueduct over the 
river. Liverpool, a large and flourishing city, and the second commercial 
port in the kingdom, is situated on the estuary of the Mersey, about four 
miles from its mouth, and 82 miles from Manchester, with which it is 
connected by a railway. It carries on a vast maritime trade, especially 
with the United States, importing thence cotton wool, and exportm^ 
cotton cloth. In 1851 no fewer than 21,000 ships entered the port, wim 
a tonnage of 3,737,000 tons: value of imports about £37,000,000 ; ex- 
ports, £35,000,000. Liverpool is the chief outlet for the manufactures 
of Lancashire, Staffordshire, and the west of Yorkshire. Manchesi^^ 
on the Irwell, across which it communicates by six bridges with 
Salfo)'d, which may be regarded as its suburb; unitxi population, 
401,000. It is the ^eat centre of the cotton manufacture, aim probably 
the greatest manufacturing city in the world. In 1^3 there were 283 
factories in operation, some of which are seven or eight stories high, em- 
ploying 42,000 persons. The other principal ^'cotton towns” in the 
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county are Prestonj Blcickbum, Burnley , WimUy Chorleyf AiMon-under- 
Lyne, OldkoLun, Bury, Middleton, Bolton, and Rochdale. • 

23. Westmorelaiid, between the Pennine Hills and Morecambe 
Bay, is only very partially a maritime county.— G.C. : Cumbrian 
strata in the W., Slurian in the centre, carlwniferous in the E., 
and Permian in the N. ; a country of mountains, lakes, and |xic- 
turesque scenery ; climate humid ; soil various, and agriculture im- 
proving ; cattle of large size, sheep numerous, their wool being sent 
to the Yorkshire woollen manufactories ; great flocks of geese raised 
for exportation ; slate is quarried in great quantities, as idso gr^te, 
marble, copper, and lead; char, and other lake fish, extensively 
exported. 

Towns. Appleby, on the Eden ; the castle held out long against the 
Parliamentary army under Oliver Cromwell. Kendal, on the Ken, one 
of the oldest manufacturing towns in the kingdom ; its cloths, manufac- 
tured by Flemish weavers, were {mnous in the time of Richard II. 

24 OumberlaiLd, a maritime county in the extreme N. W., between 
the Pennine chain and the Irish Sea. — G.C. : An extensive area of 
Cumbrian strata in the S., with igneous rocks interspersed ; carboni- 
ferous, Permian, and triassic in the centre and N. ; surface rugged 
and mountainous, intersjiersed with beautiful lakes, presenting the 
most magnificent scenery in England. Climate extremelv moist : 
Seathwaite, where 140 inches of rain fall annually, is pernaps the 
rainiest district in Europe. In consequence of this extreme moisture, 
agriculture is chiefly confined to stock-breeding; and green crops 
attain to great perfection, especially Swedish turnips. Principal 
minerals are silver, copper, lead, iron, and coaL Near Whitehaven 
and Newington are extensive b^s of coal, and at Borrowdale there 
is a mine of plumbago or graphite. The chief manxifactures are 
cottons, coarse linens, checks, and wooUens ; and the lakes yield 
abundance of char, trout, pike, and perch. 

Towns. Carlisle, on the Eden, surrendered to the Highland army 
under Prince Charles, in 1745. Penrith has manufactures of cotton, 
linen, and woollen goods. Whitdiaven exports great quantities of coal, 
and of the iron-ore called hematite : the coal-mines extend a long way 
under the sea. Marvport and Workington have considerable tr^e in 
coal. Cockermovth, the birthplace of the poet Wordsworth. Keswick 
manufectures black-lead pencils from the plumbago mines of Borrow- 
dale. Here Southey the poet spent his last years and died. 

25. Dexliy, a central coimty in the basin of the Trent. — G.C. : 
Chiefly carboniferous, but New Red Sandstone in the S. Surface 
mountainous in the N., where the Pennine range terminates in fhe 
Peak of Derby; elsewhere level The Peak district abounds in 
rom^tic scenery, in natural curiosities, and in lead-mines. Climate 
bracing and salubrious ; soil reddish clay or marl in the S., where 
fifadn and great quantities of cheese are produced. The county is 
singularly rich m minerals ; coal, lead, iron, gypsum, and marble 
are wrou^t to a great extent ; zinc and copper are also found. 
Collieries and ironworks numerous ; principal manufactures, silk, 
cotton, metallio goods, and porcelain* 
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Towns. Derhy^ on the Derwent, at the extremity of a coal-field, and 
on the Midland Railway, is favourably situated for manufactures and 
trade — noted for its sillw, porcelain, marble and fluor-spar ornaments. 
Bel'peTj with large cotton-factories and potteries.* AlfietoUf with manu- 
factures of stockings and potteiy. Clvesterfield, lace and silk manufac- 
tures ; with mines of iron, coal, and lead in^the vicinity. Matlock and 
Buxtony celebrated for their mineral waters ; and WirksMSOThky with an 
extensive and valuable lead-mine. 

26. Notts, a central county in the basin of the Trent. — G.C. : Coal 
and Permian in the W., lia!s in S.E., and millstone grit in the re- 
mainder. Surface diversified ; climate remarkably dry, probably 
owing to the Derbyshire lulls intercepting the moist S.'^ winds ; 
soil either clayey or light and sandy ; agnculture well advanced ; 
minerals abundant^ espcially coal and limestone. ^ It is the principal 
seat of the cotton hosiery, and of lace-manufactur'es. 

Towns. Noitingham, on the Trent, is the great centre of the lace and 
bobbin-net manufecture. Neioarky where Charles I., after his defeat at 
Naseby, surrendered himself to the Scottish army. Maoixjield, manufac- 
tures of cotton hosiery and lace, and a large trade in malt. Worksop, in 
a district called ** Tne Dukery,'’ a number of noblemen having their 
mansions here. 

27. Stafford, a central comity in the basins of the Trent and Severn, 
— G.C. : Principally carboniferous, but New Red Sandstone in the 
centre; surface level in the centre, hilly in the S., moorland in 
N. E. Climate chilly, owing to the elevation ; much rain in some 
parts ; two-thirds of the surface cultivated, but farming less im- 
portant than the mining Gyrations, in which this county nolds the 
third rank in Englana ^ere are two very valuable coal-fields, 
one in the N., c^ed the pottery coal-field, owing to the great 
number of potteries that have been established on it ; and the other 
in the S., called the Dudley coal-field, celebrated for the thick- 
ness of its seams of coal, and for the excellence and richness of its 
iron ores. Besides coal, the most important mineral product is the 
pottery clay, which has made the county so celebrated for its 
earthenware. 

Towns. Stafford, on the Sow, the birthplace of Isaac Walton. Bur- 
ton-on- Trent, l^ous for its ales, has a bridge over the river reckoned 
the longest in England, with thirty-seven arches. Newcasth-under-Lyne, 
noted for its hate— near it Etruria, the famous pottery establishment of 
Josiah Wedgewood. Stoke-upon-Trent, Hanley and Burslem, with some 
other towns in the vicinity, are called ** The Potteries,” owing to their 
immense manufacture of earthenware. LichMd, the birthplace of 
Samuel Johnson. Tamworth, long represented m Parliament by Sir R. 
Peel, the eminent statesman. Walsall and BUston, with great iron- 
works. Wolverhampton, noted for its hardware manufectures. 

28. Leicester, an inland county in the basin o^^ha Trent. — G.C. : 
Some coal in the W. ; New Rod, with igneous rocks, in tlm centr^ 
and lias in the E. Surface undulating — a fine grazing ooun^, noted 
for its sheep, horses, and cattl^ and for Stilton cheese, it is the 
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priDcipai seat of the woollen hosiery manufacture. The principal 
minei^ are coal, iron, and lead. 

Towns. Leicester (Leester), on the Soar, the principal seat of the woollen 
hosiery manufacture, which employs 25,000 hands. Loughhm'ough, hosiery 
of all kinds. Hinckley, cotton and worsted stockings. Melton- Mowbray 
has the largest cattle-market in England. Ashhy, where Mary Queen of 
Scots was imprisoned. 

29. Butland, the smallest county in England, in the basins of the 
Trent and Welland. — G.C. : Lias in the western half, and oolite in 
the eastern. Surface imdulating and diversified with j^arks ; the 
eastern half chiefly under tillage, and western half under pasture ; 
soil everywhere loamy and rich ; great attention is paid to the rear- 
ing of choice sheep and oxen. There are quarries of good building- 
stone and of limestone. 

Towns. Oakham on the Wreak, has a fine old church, and manufac- 
tures silk shag for hats. Uppingharn, a small town on the Welland, 
with no manufactures. 

30. WorceBter, an inland county in the west of England, in the 
basin of the Severn. — G.C. : New Red in W., Has in centre, and 
oolite in the E. ; some coal foimd in N. Surface generally level, but 
having the Malvern Hills in S.W. and the Br^on Hills in S.E. 
Soil fertile, well watered, and* richly wooded; wheat and hops 
extensively raised, and orchards numerous. Princmal minerals are 
coal, found at Dudley, building-stone, and clay. The New Red at 
Droitwich contains brine springs. Manufactures are carpets, glass, 
and iron- ware, gloves, porcelain, needles, and fish-hooks. 

Towns. WorceMer (W6rster), on the Severn, a handsome and very 
ancient city, noted for its porcelain, reckoned the finest in England. 
Beiodky, manufactures of combs and carpets. Evesham (Eesham), m the 
vale of the Upper Avon, here navigable. Droitwich, with brine springs 
producing a great quantity of salt. Kidden'minster, producing the finest 
carpets in England. Stourbridge has manufactures of glass and earthen- 
ware. Dudley, with a famous coal-field, part of which has been on fire for 
a century, is one of the principal seats of the iron trade. 

31. Warwick, in the basins of the Severn and Trent. ^ — G.C. : Lias 
in S., New Red in the centre, and carboniferous and Permian in 
the N. Surface elevated, and diversified by gentle hills and vales ; 
climate mild and salubrious; soil generally very fertile and well 
cultivated, and a great part of it in permanent pasture. The most 
valuable minerals are coal, limestone, sandstone, blue flagstone, and 
mark Manufactures very important, especially hardware, arms, 
watches, jewellery, silk, and ribbons. 

Towns. Warwick, on the Upper Avon : the castle, once the residence 
of the Earl of Warwick, is the most complete specimen of a feudal fort- 
ress in the kingdom. Stratford, also on the Avon, the birthplace of tho 
immortal Shakespeare. Rugby, with a celebrated school, the scene of Dr 
Arnold’s labours. Leamington, a fashionable watering-place, with sul- 
phureous, saline, and xjhalybeate springs. Coventry and NuneaUm, the 
chief seat of the ribbon manu^ture. Birrningmm on the Rea, an 
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afiQuent of the Thame, and a sub-tributary of the Trent, is the second for 
manufactures in England, and for hardwares the first in the world. It 
has been called ** the great toy-shop of Europe,” but it is equally famous 
for all descriptions of hardware, firearms, and crown-glass. It is sur- 
rounded by extensive coal-pits and iron- works, and is one of the main centres 
of canal and railway communication in England. Here electro-plating 
was invented ; and at Soho in the vicinity is the greatest manufac- 
tory of steam-engines in the world, conducted by a firm of which the 
celebrated James Watt was a partner. 

32. Northampton, a central county, drained by the Nene for the 
most part, but partly also by the Welland and Ouse. — G-.C. : Almost 
wholly oolite and lias. Surface diversified and richly wooded ; soil 
mostly a stiff productive loam ; climate healthy ; agriculture well 
advanced, the chief staple being the breeding of heavy black horses, 
short-homed cattle, and sheep; chief manufactures shoes, bobbin- 
lace, and woollen stuffs. 

Towns. Northampton, on the Nene, the chief seat of the boot and shoe 
manufacture. Peterhorongh, the birthplace of Dr Paley ; the cathedral, 
a splendid edifice, contains the tomb of Queen Catharine, first wife of 
Henry VIII. Wellinghorowjh and Daventry, with boot, shoe, and lace 
mamdactures. Kettei'ing, silk-weaving, plush, and wool-combing. Da- 
ventry, the principal place in the county for horse-dealing. Nasehy, a 
country parish, 12 N.N.W. of Northampton ; here in 1045 the troops of 
Charles I. wore totally defeated by tho Parliamentary army. Fotherinyay, 
3.^ miles N.N.E. of Oundle ; its castle is famous as the birthplace of 
Richard III., and as the scene of the imprisonment, trial, and execution, 
in 1587, of Mary Queen of Scots. 

33. Huntingdon, sometimes called Himts, an inland county in the 
basin of the Ouse. — G.C. : Almost wholly oobtic, but post-tertiary 
in N. E. Surface gently varied where the oolite prevails, the rest 
level, and forming a part of “ The Fens.” Climate mild and healthy, 
except in the fens ; soil good and almost wholly imder cultivation, 
with agriculture in an advanced state, especially in the Bedford 
Level or fens district ; horses extensively bred, and much “Stilton 
cheese” made. Manufactures unimportant. 

Towns. Huntinxjdon, on the Great Ouse, the birthplace of Oliver 
Cromwell in 1599 ; has extensive breweries, and considerable trade in 
corn, wool, coals, and timber. St Ives, large sheep- and cattle-markets. 
Si Neota, large manufactures of paper, 

34 Cambridge, in the basins of the Great Ouse and Nene. — G. C. : — 
Post-tertiary in the N., oolitic in the centre, mensand and chalk in 
the S. and E. Surface level, marshy, and Oiinly wooded, and the 
fens liable to immdation ; about a third of the county under tillage, 
the rest forming excellent pasture. The butter of Cambridge and 
Epping, and the cheese of Cottenham, are highly valued ; but, on 
the whole, agriculture is rather backward, and the houses of the peas- 
antry wretched : with the exception of some pottery- warb, there are 
no important manufactures. 

Towns. Cambrige, on the Cam, is the seat of a celebrated University, 
founded in the sevenlli century, and consisting of seventeen oolites and 
four halls. It is principally renowned for Mathematics and Natural 
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hy. Newmarlcet, famous for its great race-courses : a half of the 
on, it is said, consists of jockeys, grooms, trainers, and stable- 
keepers. £ly, a bishop’s See, with a splendid cathedral — the only city in 
England which sends no member to Parliament ; manufactures earthen- 
ware and tobacco-pipes. Wuheach^ March, and Wkittlesea, in the Fens ; 
the drainage, once carried on by wind- mills, is now conducted by steam- 
engines. 

35. Gloucester, in the basin of the Sevem.— G.C. : Principally 
oolite and lias, but carboniferous and New Red in the W. ; natu- 
rally divided into three divisions — viz. the valley of the Severn in 
the middle, the Cotswold Hills in the E., and the forest of Dean in 
the W. The first is highly fertile, and the sceneiy beautiful ; the 
second is celebrated for ite sheep-farming. The county is also 
noted for its cheese, which is nowhere surpassed. The principal 
minerals are coal and iron-ore; and the manufactures are chiefly 
woollen and cotton cloth. 

Towns. Oloacester (Glos'-ter), on the Severn, has a fine cathedral, and 
manufactures of cutlery, soap, and pins. Tewke^hurjf, the scene of a de- 
cisive battle between the houses of York and Lancaster in 1471. Bristol, 
on the Lower Avon, is the third seaport in England. The fine flannels 
of Wales are finished here ; extensive iron and brass foundries ; and it is 
the birthplace of many eminent persons, among whom William of Wor- 
cester, Sebastian Cabot, Chatterton, Bayley, and Southey, the late poet- 
laureate. Stroud, on a river of same name, the water of which is pecu- 
liarly adapted for dyeing scarlet, is the centre of the Gloucester wool- 
manufacture. Cheltenham, with its saline medicinal springs, is the rival 
of Bath as a watering-place. Cirencester (Sis'-e-ter), a very ancient town, 
had some importance m the time of the Romans. Berkeley, the birth- 
place of Dr Edward Jenner, the discoverer of vaccination, born in 
1749. 

36. Oxford, in the Thames basin. — G.C. : Principally oolite and 
lias, but greensand and chalk in the S.E. ; siuface mostly level or 
undiilating, except in the S., where it is traversed by the Chiltem 
Hills; sou a fertile loam in the N., elsewhere gravelly ; four-fifths 
of the county imder cultivation ; stock of sheep large ; dairy produce 
excellent ; minerals unimportant ; manufactures lace, gloves, and 
blankets. 

Towns. Oxford, on the Cherwell, with an observatoiy, and a celebrated 
university consisting of nineteen colleges and five halls, principally re- 
nowned for classical learning ; annual revenue £467,000. The Bodleian 
library contains 220,000 printed, and 20,000 MS. volumes. Banbury, 
noted for its cheese, and for cakes, which bear its name. Woodstock, 
celebrated for its gloves ; gives name to one of Scott’s novels ; near it 
Blenheim, the magnificent seat of the Duke of Marlborough. 

37. ^dks, in the basins of the Great Ouse and Thames. — G.O. : 
Oolite in the N., greensand and chalk in the S. ; surface undulating 
in the N., ocoupi^ by the Chiltem Hills in the S., * and in the centre 

♦ The office of Steward of the Chiltem Hundreds, though now a sinecure, is 
^1 retained, to enable members of the House of Commons to vacate their seats 
bj^^ptiug it, as It is Unconstitutional for members to demit their office more 
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by the rich vale of Aylesbury, one of the most fertile in l^e king- 
dom ; well wooded ; yields large quantities of butter and cheese, 
with sheep and poultry — ^the sheep being noted for the weight and 
fineness oi their fleeces ; minerals of little importance, but manufac- 
tures considerable, consisting of xmper, straw-plait, and thread-lace. 

Towns. Buchingham, on the Great Ouse, which nearly surrounds it 
has manufactories of paper and bobbin-lace ; near it is Stowe, the splen- 
did residence of the Duke of Buckingham. Eton, with a celebrateci col- 
lege, founded by Henry VI. in 14&. High Wycombe; manufactures, 
paper and chairs. Great Marlow, silk, lace, and paper. Aylesbury, 
on the Thame, and in the centre of the county, has a bett^ right 
than Buckingham to be regarded as the county town, for the quarter- 
sessions, the Lent assizes, and the county jail, are all here, and it is also 
the xdace where the county members are nominated. The summer 
assizes are, however, held at Buckingham. 

38. Bedford, in the basin of the Great Ouse. — G.C. : Oolite in the 
N., greensand and chalk in the S. ; surface level, except around the 
Chiltem Hills in the S. ; soil various, from the stiffest clay to the light- 
est sand ; chiefly under tillage, but agriculture not in an advanced 
state ; culinary vegetables extensively cultivated in the sandy and 
chalky districts for the London and Cambridge markets; onions 
and cucumbers of the best quality are extensively raised ; minerals 
imimportant ; and the manufactures chiefly consist of straw-plait for 
hats, reckon^ but little inferior to that brought from Tuscany, and 
of i)illow-lace. 

Towns. Bedford, on the Great Ouse, noted for its straw-plaiting ; near 
it Elstow, the birthplace of John Bunyan ; and Cardirvgt<m, where John 
Howard resided. Biggleswade, LeigJdon-Buzzard, Dunstable, and Luton, 
all extensively en^^ed in the straw-plait and straw-hat manufacture. 
Wohu'ni, near wbi^ Is Wobum Abbey, the splendid seat of the Duke of 
Bedford. 

39. Herts, in the basins of the Thames and Great Ouse. — G.C. ; 
Nearly all cretaceous, but tertiary in the S. ; soil various, often 
intermixed with flint, and of average fertility ; climate salubrious ; 
principal crops, wheat, barley, turmjis, apple and cherry orchards ; 
minerals of no imj^rtance ; and prmoi^ manufactures i)aper and 
straw-plait. 

Towns. Hertford, on the Lea ; nearit Haileybury College, where,tiU 1858, 
young men were trained for the service of the East India Company. Ware, 
at the head-springs of the New- River, which supplies the north of London 
with water. St Albans, an ancient town, was the scene of two battles 
between the rival houses of York and I^noaster; the church contwns 
the remains of the celebrated Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam. 

40. MlddleieE, in the Thames basin ; area, 282 square miles ; popu- 
lation, 1,886,000. — G.C. : Wholly tertiary, being the lower eocene 
or London clay, which consists of a tenacious brown or bluish-grey 
clay replete with fossils, especially at Higl^te HOI, near London ; 
surface almost perfectly level, except the slight eminences of Hwnp- 
stead, Hfghgate, and Harrow-on-the-HOl ; soil various, mostly gra- 
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velly, not very fertile naturally, but emiched by the profuse appli- 
cation of manure ; agriculture in a backward state, but improving 
through the efforts of Mr Mechi of Tiptree Hall, and others ; grass- 
farms, for the supply of London with hay and milk, greatly exceed 
in extent the arable j)ortion ; market-gardens extensive, and a large 
portion occupied by '\^as, commons, and pleasure-grounds ; minerSs 
of no importance, except vast quantities of clay and earth for brick- 
making. 

Towns. London, on the Thames, the capital of England, and the 
metropolis of the British empire, is probably the largest, and certainly 
the wealthiest and most commercial city in the world. It is 10 miles 
long, 7 miles broad, and occupies 32 square miles. Population, 2,027,000 ; 
but including the 15 cities and towns enumerated at p. 126, all of which 
are in or very near it, the population is 2,362,000, occupying a surface of 
116 square miles. This immense ix)pulation is equal to that of the entire 
kingdom of Scotland in 1831. There are 686 churches and chapels, 250 
public and 1500 private schools, 150 hospitals, 156 alms-houses, 250 
other institutions of a similar character, 550 public offices, 14 prisons, 
22 theatres, 24 markets, 77,000 establishments of trade and industry, 
besides an immensp number of public-houses, hotels, eating-houses, and 
beer-shops. The houses in the city form upwards of 60 miles of streets, 
and are m general from 3 to 5 stories high, yielding a rental of £7,000,000 
sterling; assessed taxes, £650,000. The exports in 1850 amounted 
to £14,137,000, and the imports to £80,000,000 ; customs revenue, 
£11,000,000 ; sailing ships, 2735 ; steamers, 318 ; aggregate burden, 
667,000 tons. 

There are seven bridges across the Thames — viz. London, Southwark, 
Blackfriars, Waterloo, Hungerford, Westminster, and Vauxhall bridges ; 
and two miles below London Bridge is the tunnel under the bed of the 
river. The most conspicuous public building are St Paul’s Cathedral 
(a noble structure of Grecian architecture, 510 feet long, 250 broad, with 
a dome 870 feet high) ; the Mansion House ; the Bank ; K(wal Exchange ; 
General Post-Office; India, Custom, and S6uth-S^ Houses; Mint; 
Christ’s and Bartholomew’s Hospitals ; Westminster Abbey ; Houses of 
Parliament ; National Gallery ; British Museum ; University College and 
Hospital ; ^merset House and King’s College ; St James’s and Bucking- 
ham Payees. Among its principal scientific associations are the Royal 
Society, Royal Antiquarian, Linnean, Horticultural, Medical and Chirur- 
gical. Geological, Geographical, Astronomical, Asiatic, Zoological, Ethno- 
logical, and Statistic^ ^cieties. There are 10 daily newspapers, and 
80 others, with 320 other periodicals. 

Breweries and distilleries on an immense scale form the most important 
articles of manufacture; but Southwark and Lambeth are the great 
workshops, with large iron-works, tanneries, breweries, glass-works, 
patent shot and steam-engine manufactories. Silk-weaving is confined 
to Spitalfields; watch-mo^ng chiefly to Clerkenwell; shipbuilding to 
Wapping, Rotherhithe, Deptford, and Blackwall ; cutlery of the ffiiest 
quali^ is produced in many parts. 

In teiidical times Londimum was first the capital of the Oantii, and 
afterwards of the Trinobantes. It was called Augutta in Roman times, 
and was the central point from which all the Roman roads in Britain 
diverged. After the departure of the Romans, it was the capital of the 
East Saxons till ji.d. 804, when it became the capital of England under 
Alfred the Great. It obtained its flrst royal charter from Will^ the Con- 
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queror in the eleventh century ; in 1664 the great plague cut off 100,000 
of the inhabitants, and two years afterwards it was nearly all destroyed 
by fire. ♦ 

The other towns in Middlesex are of little importance. FuLham,, the 
site of the palace of the Bishop of London. Brentford^ the nominal 
capital of the county Middlesex, at the confluence of the Thames and the 
Brent, is the place where the members of Parliament for the county 
are elected. Blackwall, 4 miles from St Paul’s Cathedral ; here are 
the East and West India docks. Chelsea, 4^ miles from St Paul’s, 
noted for its hospital for superannuated soldiers ; has 550 in-pensioners, 
and from 70,000 to 80,000 out-pensioners ; annual expenditure nearly 
i!l,500,000, defi^yed by parliamentary grant. Ke'n&hnqton, a suburb of 
London, with a royal palace and an observatory. Hammersmith, an- 
other suburb of London, with beautiful gardens, and a huge suspension- 
bridge over the Thames. For Greenwich and \Yoolwich, see under 
Kent. 


WALES. 

1. Flint, a maritime county in the N.E., bounded by the Dee and 
ClwycL — G.C. : Carboniferous, with a jjatch of New Red in the 
N. W. Surface level in the N., and elsewhere diversified by a range 
of hills running from S. to N. Soil fertile in the low grounds, and 
but very partially under tillage. Its lead-mines are the most valu- 
able in the empire, and those of copper and coal of great importance. 
Manufactures cotton and some flannel 

Towns. Mold, on the Allan, a small town, with coal and lead mines 
and nome cotton manufactures. Holywell, with rich copper and lead 
mines, is the largest town in the county ; the well, which gives the 
town its name, is the most copious spring in Britain, giving out twenty- 
one tons of water per minute. Flint exports coal and lead, and impoiia 
timber. St Asaph, with a bishop’s palace. 

2. Denbigh, a maritime coimty, between the Clwyd and the 
Conway.— G.C. : Silurian for the most i)art, but carboniferous and 
New Red on the east border ; surface rugged and mountainous ; soil 
fertile in the valleys, but in the hilly mstricts consisting of peat 
covered by heath and ling, and afibrding pasture to great numbers of 
sheep, goats, and black cattle. Principal minerals, coal lead, iron, 
flint, and slates ; manufactures stockings, flannels, coarse woollen 
doth, gloves, and shoes. 

Towns. Denhiah, on the Clwyd, with manufactories of tanning, shoe- 
making, and woollen plaids. Wrexham ; paper-mills, flannel manufac- 
tories, coal and lead mines. Llangollen, with a noble aqueduct across 
the Dee for the Ellesmere Canal ; it has fifteen arches, and is 126 feet 
high ; a castle of great antiquity, A betyeley, a resort for sea-bathing. 

3. Caemaxvon, a maritime county, between the Conway and the 
Irish Sea. — G.C. : Silurian ; surface the most mountainous in South 
Britain, being traversed by the Snowdon range, 367 r feet high ; 
but many tracts of low and fertile land, affbrdinjg excellent pas- 
turage. The chief branch of rural indusiay is dairy produce and 
the rearing of cattle and sheep. Its slate quanies are the most 
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TBluable in Britain ; other minerals are copper and lead, which are 
wrought pretty extensively. 

Towns. CdemarvoUj on the Menai Strait, exports slate and copper 
ore ; has an ancient coStle erected by Edward I. to secure his conquest 
of Wales. Bangor y also on the Menai Strait, with two extraordinary 
viaducts, each of which is a triumph of engineering skill. One of these 
is a huge suspension-bridge, the noblest in the world, 560 feet long, 
with the roadway 100 feet above high-water mark ; the other, a 
gigantic tubular bridge, forming a part of the Chester and Holyhead 
B^way, called the Britannia Bridge, consisting of two lines of iron 
tubes, each 1513 feet long, supported on three towers, and 100 feet above 
the sea-level. Llanrwst contains the tomb of Llewellyn, the last prince 
of Wales belonging to the Celtic race. 

4 An^esea, an insular county in the N.W. — Gr.C. : Diversified, 
chiefly silurian, but Devonian and carboniferous in the centre. Sur- 
face comparatively flat; climate mild, but unfavourable to the 
growth of timber ; soil fertile and well cultivated ; manufactures 
insignificant; minerals, copper, lea4 and silver ores, coal, marble, 
and granite. Many Druidical remains. 

Towns. Beaurmrliy a fine town on the Menai Strait, much frequented 
as a bathing-place. ./I exports copper obtained from the Parys and 
Mona mines. Holyheady connected with Kingston and Dublin by a sub- 
marine telegraph 70 miles long. 

5. Merl<m6tli, a maritime county between Caernarvon and the 
Dovey. — G.C.: Wholly silurian. Surface mountainous, well wooded, 
with fine vales and many small lakes ; soil i)oor, and only fitted for 
pasture -lands. Welsh ponies, called “Merlins, ’’are reared. Minerals, 
slates and lime, with some lead and copper ; manufactures coarse 
flannels ; considerable shipping. 

Towns. Dolgellyy on the Gynion or Wynion, near its junction with 
the Maw; it came into possession of the famous Owen Glendower, 
a descendant of Llewellyn, the last Celtic prince of Wales, during his 
rebellion in 1400. Balay on the lake of same name, the largest in North 
Wales, has some manufactures of flannels. 

6. Montgomery, an inland county in the basin of the Severn. — 
G. C, : Wholly silurian. Surface moimtainous and well-wooded, a 
small portion under tillage, the rest occupied with sheep-walks ; the 
sheep are celebrated for their mutton and wooL Here also the 
famous “Merlins,” a pure breed of Welsh ponies, are reared. The 
principal mineral is slate, and the chief a^qle of manufacture is 
flannel 

Towns. Moniaomeryy on the Severn, the scene of the last struggle 
between the Welsh and the English in 1294. Wehh'j^ooly considered the 
capital of North Wales, has tanneries and wool-mills, NewtoUy with 
manufactures of flannels. LUmidloeSy where Llewellyn was drfeated 
by Edward I. 

7. Oaxdig^ a maritime county between the Dovey and Teify.-— 
G.C. : Silurian. Surface level on the coast, where the ground is 
high ly fertile, mountainous in the interior ; scarcely one-third under 
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cultivation ; principal industry, rearing cattle ; minerals, slates, 
silver, copper, and lead ; manufactures, gloves and flannels. 

Towns. Cardigan^ on th.e Teify, exports slates, oats, and butter. 
AhervstioiCk, a gay bathing - place ; large export trade to Liverpool. 
Llarioedr (Lampeter), with a college for the Welsh clergy. 

8. Pembroke, a peninsular county in the S.W. — G.C : Silurian in 
the N., Devonian and carboniferous in the S. Moimtainous in the 
Silurian tract, but tame elsewhere ; coast bold and deeply indented ; 
climate mild and veiy rainy; soil everywhere fertile, but chiefly 
used as pasture; minerals, anthracite coal, lead, lime, slate, and 
marl ; manufactures unimportant, but fisheries valuable. 

Towns. Pembroke, on Milford Haven, with a Government dockyard, 
and a castle stormed by Oliver Cromwell. Haverfordwest (Harfordwest), 
on the Cleddy, has a great local trade. Tenhy, on the south coast, a 
favourite watering-place ; commodious and well- sheltered harbour ; its 
church spire serves as a conspicuous landmark. St DavuVs, a decayed epis- 
copal city, with many antique buildings, a cathedral, and bishop's palace. 

9. Caermarthen, the largest county in Wales, lying chiefly in the 
basin of the Towey. — G.C. ; Silurian in N., Devonian and carboni- 
ferous in the S. Surface hilly, with numerous fertile valleys, and 
well wooded ; the uplands afford pasture to herds of small cattle ; 
minerals, iron, lead, coal, and lime; manufactures tinned iron- 
plates, and other articles. 

Towns. Gaeirmarilien on the Towey, one of the most flourishing towns 
in Wales ; has a Presbyterian college, docks, and large export trade in 
lead, slates, bark, corn, and butter. Llandeilo- Vawr has rich coal and 
iron mines, stannaries, and manufactures of flannel. Llanelly ^ with 
several docks and copper-works, and a large export trade in coal. 

10. Glamorgan, the most important county in the Principality, 
situated on the British Channel, between the rivers Burry and 
Rumney. — G.C. : Nearly aU carboniferous. Surface mountainous in 
the N. , level elsewhere ; soil highly fertile ; minerals, inexhaustible 
quantities of coal and iron, botii of which are wrought on an im- 
mense scale. The coal-field is the largest, and the iron-mines the 
most imixirtant in the empire. 

Towns. Cardiff, at the confluence of the Taff and Severn, is the prin- 
cipal seaport for the mineral treasures of South Wales ; spacious docks. 
Swansea (in Welsh AheHawy, because at the mouth of the Tawu) is fast 
rising in importance : the copper ore of Anglesea, Cornwall, and Ireland 
is smelted and refined here. Neath, with iron and copper foundries and 
coal-mines. Merthyr-Tydvil, by far the largest town in Wales ; though 
recently a small village, it has now a population of 63,000. This pro- 
sperity is owing to its position near the centre of the great coal-field of 
&uth Wales. Numerous iron-foundries and coal and iron mines ; those 
of Dowlais alone employ 6(X)0 men. 

11. Brecknock, an inland county in the basin of the Severn. — 
G.C. : Silurian inN. and W., all the rest Devonian. Suface moun- 
tainous ; the Beacon, which is the loftiest moimtain in South Wales, 
rises to a height of 2862 feet. Soil various, and only about a b^lf 
cultivated, j^oducing oats, barley, wheat; the remainder is in 

K 
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pasture, yielding wool, butter, and cheese. Mineral^ copper, lead, 
iron, coal, and mnestone, most of which are extensively wrought ; 
manufactures, worsted hosiery and coarse woollen cloth. 

Towns. BrecoUj on the Usk, has extensive markets and a considerable 
general trade : it is of high antiquity, and was the birthplace of Mrs 
Henry Siddons in 1755. 

12. Radnor, an inland coimty in the basin of the Severn. — G,C. 
WhoUy Silurian, Surface mountainous, except in the S. E. Staple 
products, sheep of a small hardy breed, and cattle. Much of the 
simface is covered with bog and moorland, the ancient forests of 
Radnor having long since disapjKiared. 

Towns. None of importance. New Radnor, the capital, on the 
Somergill, once a fortified town, is now a mere village. 

8. Capes. — Flamborough Head and Sjfum Head on the E. 
of Yorkshire ; Gibraltar Point and Hunstanton Cliff guard 
the entrance of the Wash ; Lowestoft Ness, in Suffolk, the 
most eastern point in Great Britain ; Naze in Essex ; North 
Foreland, South Foreland, and Dungeness in Kent ; Beachy 
Head and Selsea Bill in Sussex ; Dunnose Head and the Needles 
in Isle of Wight ; St Alban’s Head and Portland Bill in Dorset ; 
Start Point and Prawle Point in Devon ; Rame Head at the 
western entrance to Plymouth Sound ; Lizard Point in Corn- 
wall, the southernmostpoint of Great Britain ; Land’s End, the 
most westerly point of Great Britain ; Hartland Point and Mort 
Point in N. of Devon, protect the entrance of Bideford Bay ; 
Worms Head in W. of Glamorgan ; St Goven’s Head, St David’s 
Head, and Strumble Head in Pembroke ; Brach-y-Pwll, the 
most western point of North Wales ; Holyhead or the Stacks, 
and Lines Point in Anglesea ; Great Orme’s Head in Caernar- 
von ; Point of Air in Flint ; St Bees Head in Cumberland. 

9. Islands. — Holy Island or Lindisfame, Feme Islands, and 
Coquet Island on the E. of Northumberland ; Mei-sey, Foul- 
ness, and Canvey in Essex ; Sheppey and Thanet in estuary of 
the Thames ; Isle of Wight, S. of Hants ; Eddystone Rock, 
with a celebrated lighthouse, off Rame Head ; the Channel or 
Norman Isles— viz. Jersey, Guernsey^ Alderney, Sark, and 
many others, on the north-west coast of Fmnce ; Scilly Islands, 
140 in number, off Land’s End, the principal being St Mary’s 
and St Martin’s ; Lundy Island, at the entrance of Bristol Chan- 
nel ; Stockham, Skomer, Ramsey, W. of Pembroke ; Bardsey, 
off Brach-y-Pwll Head ; Anglesea and Holyhead, a county 
in N.W. of Wales * Isle of Man, a large and populous island in 
the middle of the Irish Sea, and the Calf of Man at its south- 
western extremity. 

10. Bays and Straits. — Robin Hood’s Bay and Bridling- 
ton Bay in Yorkshire; Humber Mouth, between York and 
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Lincoln ; the Wash, between Lincoln and Norfolk ; Yarmouth 
Boads, east of Norfolk ; estuary of the Thames, between Essex 
and Kent ‘the Downs, between Kent and the Goodwin Sands ; 
Strait of Dover, between Dover and Calais, 21 miles broad ; 
Portsmouth Harbour, Spithead, Southampton Water, and the 
Solent, all S. of Hants; Poole Harbour and Weymouth Har- 
hour, S. of Dorset ; Tor Bay, Start Bay, and Plymouth Sound, 
S. of Devon ; St Austell Bay, Falmouth Harbour, and Mount’s 
Bay, S. of Cornwall ; St Ives Bay, W. of Cornwall ; Bideford 
or Barnstaple Bay, N. of Devon ; Bristol Channel, between 
Sonierset and Wales ; Swansea ]^y and Caermarthen Bay, 
S. of Wales ; Milford Haven, St Bride’s Bay, Cardigan Bay, 
and Caernarvon Bay, W. of Wales ; Menai Strait, between • 
Caernarvon and Anglesea ; St George’s Channel, between 
Wales and Ireland, 40 miles broad ; estuaries of the Dee and 
Mersey, on either side of Cheshire ; Lancaster Bay and More- 
cambe ;^y, in the N.W. of Lancashire ; Solway Firth, between 
Cumberland and Scotland. 

11. Mountain System. — With the exception of Wales, South 
Britain is far from being a mountainous country. Strictly 
speaking, there is only one mountain-range of moderate eleva- 
tion in the whole country. This range, commencing with the 
mountains on the Scottish border, pursues a southerly course 
tlu'ough Derbyshire to Gloucestershire, and then deflects west- 
wara till it terminates at Land’s End in Cornwall. The posi- 
tion of this lengthened and nearly continuous chain is a fine 
example of the well-known law that mountain-ranges follow 
the direction of the greatest length of land in which they are 
situated. This range is about five hundred miles long, has few 
interruptions, and forms the main watershed of England. Here 
nearly ^1 the large rivers have their origin ; and by this range, 
and the lateral branches which proceed from it on both sides, 
the direction of the rivers and the extent of the river-basins are . 
determined. As it lies much nearer to the western than to the 
eastern side, the great majority of the rivers have an easterly 
direction. However, as there is a considerable gap about the 
middle of the range, and as two important rivers (the Trent 
and the Upper Avon) intersect it in opposite directions in .that 
depression, it is more convenient to consider the two pbrtipns 
as separate and independent ranges. Then the mountains of ■ 
Wales will rank as a third range ; and the lateral ranges, that 
branch off in an easterly direction, the fourth and l^t, 

1. The Northern Range, extending from the extreme N. of Eng- 
land to the Peak of Derby in the centre of the kingdom, embraces 
three different chains — viz., the Cheviot HiUs, th*e Pennine Chain, 
and the Cumbrian Mountains. The Cheviot extend about 35 
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miles between Northumberland and Roxburgh shires, and form the 
watershed between the basin of the Tweed on the one side, and those 
of the Ain, the Wansbeck, and the Tyne on the other. The highest 
summits are Cheviot Peak, 2684 feet, and Carter Fell, 2020 feet. — The 
Pennme Chain is a continuation of the Cheviots, extending from their 
western extremity to the Peak of Derby, 270 miles ; and forming the 
great watershed of the North of England ; it sends to the North Sea 
the Tyne, Wear, Tees, Yorkshire Ouse, and the left affluents of the 
Trent (Dove, Derwent, Idle, and Tam) ; and to the Irish Sea, the 
Eden, Lune, Ribble, and Mersey. Principal summits. Cross Fell, 
Bow FeU (2911), Ingleborough, Pennigant. — The Cumbrian Moun- 
tains, in Ciunberland, though an offshoot from the jmncijial chain, 
cont^ the loftiest moimtains in England i)roper. They are separ- 
ated from the Pennine Chain by the Eden flowing northward, and 
by the Lune flowing southward— sending to the Irish Sea the Ehen, 
Esk, and Dudden, the Leven, Ken, and Lune, and containing 
the celebrated lakes which are the favourite resort of the English 
tourist. Principal eminences, Scawfell 3166, the highest mountain 
in England, HelveUyn, Skiddaw, and Saddleback. 

2. The I^vonian Range extends from the S.E. of Worcester- 
shire, through Gloucester, Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall, and ter- 
minates at me Land’s End in the extreme south-western part of the 
kingdom. It forms the principal watershed of the south of Eng- 
land, separating the great basin of the Severn, with its continuation 
the Bristol Channel, from the rivers that flow to the E. and S. — viz. 
the ^ht-hand affluents of the Trent, those flowing into the Wash, 
the Thames with its tributaries, and those which And their way to 
the English ChanneL Its different parts receive particular names. 
Thus ; — The Bredon Hills, in the S.E. of Worcester, 900 feet high ; the 
Cotswold Hills, in Gloucester, 1134 feet ; the Mendip Hills, in the N. E, 
of Somerset, 1000 feet ; the Quaniock Hills BXid Brmdon Hills, in the N. 
and N. W. of Somerset, from Bridgewater to Efracombe, 1428 feet ; 
Exmoor and Dartmoor in Devon, where the range attains its maxi- 
mum elevation in Yestor Beacon, 2077 feet ; the Cornish Mountains, 
in Cornwall, where Brown Willy rises to a height of 1368 feet. 

3. The Cambrian Range, of very irregular form, occupies the 
greater part of the principality of Wales. Proi)erly si)eaking, it 
forms an oflshoot from the Pennine range, and the continuity of 
the watershed between the two chains can be easily traced. It 
consists of two mrallel langes, one along the north coast of Wale^ 
the other along the south coast, with a connecting bar between their 
centres, running N. and S. ; the whole forming a fi^iu*e like an 
inverted capital X. The northern range contains the highest moun- 
tains in South Britain, as Snowdon in Caernarvon, 3671 feet, the 
culminating-point of !^gland and Wales ; Caem-y-Uewellyn, and 
Caem-y-David. The central chain, at right angles to it, contains 
Cader Idris, 3550, Pljmlimmon, and Ajran Fowdy, all in Merioneth ; 
and the southern chain has Brecknock Beacon, in Brecknockshire, 
2^2 feet, and the Malvern Hills, in Herefordshire, 1444 feet 
high, These last closely approach the Cotswold Hills in the De- 
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vonian Range, on the opposite side of the Severn, a river which 
rises in Plynlimmon, and derives its head-waters and right-hand 
tributaries from the Cambrian Range, which is therefore the con- 
necting-link between the Pennine and Devonian ranges. In gen- 
eral this range forms the watershed between the Severn and Bristol 
Channel on the one side, and the Irish Sea on the other. The Dee, 
Clwyd, and Conway flow to the N., the Dovey, Ystwith, and Teify 
to the W., all into the Irish Sea ; the Towey, Tawy, and Taff into 
the Bristol Channel ; the Riimney, Usk, and Wye, into the Severn. 

4. The Lateral or Secondary Branches are of no great elevation ; 
but as they play an im|X)rtant part in the direction of the rive^ 
and determine the dimensions of the river-basins, they require 
special attention. Nearly all of them proceed in an easterly direc- 
tion from the Devonian Range. The first branches off from the 
Cotswold Hills in a north-eastern direction, separating War- 
wick and Leicester from Oxford, Northampton, and Rutland, and 
terminates in the N.W. of Lincoln. It divides the basin- of the 
Humber and Trent from that of the Wash. The second diverges 
from the Devonian Range at Salisbury Plain, in Wiltshire, and 
pursues a north-eastern course tfll it arrives at the north coast of Nor- 
folk : it bears different names in different parts, as the ChiUern 
HilU in Oxford and Bucks, the Oogmayocf Hills in Cambridge- 
shire ; aiid forms the watershed between the basins of the Wash and 
the Thames. The third consists of a double range of chalk hois, 
called the North and South Doums^ setting out from Salisbury Plain, 
and terminating, the one at Folkestone, and the other at Beachy 
Heal. They enclose the district called “The Weald,” and divide 
the Thames basin from the English Channel 

12. Principal River-Basins. — There is a necessary connec- 
tion between the mountain-chains, as above enumerated, and 
the more or less extended valleys or river-basins lying between 
them. As the principal mountain-range runs from N. to S., and 
is situated much nearer to the west than to the east coast, it fol- 
lows that all the larger rivers must have an easterly direction. 
The Severn, even, which is the only exception to this rule, 
pursues an easterly direction for a great part of its course ; and 
were it not for the obstacle interposed by the Cotswold Hills, 
which deflect it westward, it would find its way to the Thames, 
and empty itself into the German Ocean. 

All the cities, towns, and villages of England and Wales con- 
taining uj)wards of 750 inhabitants — l)eing all those enumerated in 
the jmesent work, and 800 in number — stand in 100 river-basins. 
The following table contains 20 of these basins, being aU that have 
any considerable magnitude. They occupy three - fourths of the 
entire surface, and contain 41 out of the 52 capitals. Only four of 
these basins are very extensive — ^viz., the Humber, tne Wash, the 
Thames, and the Severn. Their combined area is reckoned at 30,000 
square miles, or more than half the entire surface, and they contain 
twenty-eight capitals of counties. The first three slope towards 
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the North Sea, and the fourth towards the Atlantic. In the an- 
nexed table the first column gives the name of the river-basin, the 
second its extreme length, the third its area in square miles, and 
the fourth the capitals of counties contained in the basin, together 
with a few other very populous cities, not capitals, the last being 
printed in Italics. The data for the area and length are furnished 
by “ Petermann’s Hydrographical Map of the British Isles.” 


Kamk or BAttK. 

Lei^h 
in Eng. 
Miles. 

Are* In 
Squaro 
Miles. 

CaPITAM or CoUNTIPS, AKP other tAROR 
Towns. 

No. of 
Cap*. 


Basins indined to the North Sea. 


Tyne, 

Wear, 

70 

1100 

Newcastle, .... 

1 

07 


Durham, Sunderland, 

1 

Tees, 

90 

744 

^ Notting'ham, York, Leicester, 


Humbkr and ) 
Thent, j 

184 

9550 

) Oakham, Derby, Stafford, . 

1 Birmingham, Sheffield, Bull, 

6 




\ Leeds, Bradford. 


The WASHjOr'j 

160 

5850 

t Huntingdon, Bedford, Bucking- 


'WillaDdr& 
Witham, J 

< ham, Cambridge, Northamp- 
\ ton, Lincoln, 

6 

Y are, 

74 

1180 

Norwich, .... 

1 

Blackwater, 

46 


Chelmsford, .... 

( London, Oxford, Maidstone, 

1 

Thames, . 

215 

6160 

< Hertford, Guildford, Read- 

l iiig. 

6 


Basins indined to the Atlantic. 


Eden, 

48 

995 

Carlisle, Appleby, 

2 

Lune, 

50 


Lancaster, .... 

1 

Ribble, . 

60 

720 

Preston, lilacl'hurn. 


Mersey, . 

70 

1748 

Liverpool, Manchester. 


Dee, 

70 

862 

Chester, Mold, 

2 

Teify, . 

70 


Cardigan, .... 

1 

Towey, . 

60 

506 

Caermarthen, .... 
/Cardiff, Gloucester, Worcester, 

1 

Severn, . 

210 

8580 

) Shrewsbury, Montgomery, 
j Brecknock, Bath, Monmouth, 

V New Radnor, Warwick, Mer- 
thyr-Tydvil, .... 

10 

Parrot, . 

47 

653 

Bridgewater, Taunton. 


Basins indined to' the English Channel. 


Tamar, . 

60 

603 

Plymouth, Devonjooii,. 


Ex, . 

60 

643 

Exeter, 

1 

H. Avon, 

65 

1210 

Salisbury, .... 

2 
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Of the four principal basins, that of the Humber and Trent is the 
largest, being one-sixth of the entire kingdom. It forms a quadrilateral 
fi^re, the longest side of which extends from the west of Warwickshire, 
a little south of the town of Birmingham, to the north frontiers of York- 
shi^ ; on the west side, opposite Morecambe Bay, it approaches within 
22tQile8 of the coast. It consists of three parts, viz. the Basin of the 
Hunber proper, 1178 square miles ; of the Trent, 4082 square miles ; and 
of the Yorkshire Ouse, 4290 square miles. It is bounded on the N. by the 
basin cf the Tees, on the W. by those of the Kibble and Mersey, on the 
S.W. 1^ that of the Severn, and on the S.E. by the basin of the Wash. 

The »asin of the Wash is of an irregular form, consists of the sub- 
ordinate basins of the Great Oiise, Nene, Welland, and Witham, and is 
bounded on the N. and N.W. by the Humber Basin, on the W. by the 
Thamesnnd Severn basins, on the S. and S.E. by the Thames and Yare 
basins. . 

The l\ames Basin is bounded on the N. by those of the Wash and 
Blackwaer ; on the W. by the Severn Basin, from which it is separated 
by the Qtswold Hills ; and on the S. by the slope which inclines towards 
tlie Engbh Channel. 

The Sfvern Basin commences at Plynlimmon, about 13 miles from the 
west coat ; is bounded on the N. bv the basins of the Dee and Mersev ; 
on the last by those of the Humber and Thames ; on the W. by tne 
small steams that enter Cardigan Bay ; and on the S.W. by those that 
flow int( the Bristol Channel. As this Channel, however, is in reality 
only tho estuary of this river, the real southern boundary is the De- 
vonian inge. 

13. fabular View of Rivers and Towns.— The following 
table, he result of much labour and research, presents in one 
conne^ed view all the rivers and towns of England and Wales 
posseang the least degree of importance. 

No jwer than 100 main rivers and 200 tributary streams are enu- 
merate in the left-hand column ; while in the other will he foimd 
800 ttvns, amoimting to or exceeding 750 inhabitants, including 
350 Dge towns of 4000 inhabitants and upwards. The rivers are 
givenn the ortler in which their mouths would occur to one sailing 
roim^the coast from the Solway Firth to the Tweed ; and the towns 
and .ibutary rivers in the order in which he would observe them 
in h| passage up the river. Main rivers, or those entering the sea, 
are laced to the extreme left, as the Sark, Eden, and W ampool ; 
tribbaries, or rivers of the second rank, one place further to the 
riglf, as tho Caldew, Irthing, and Eamont ; suh-aftiuents, or affluents 
of fibutaries, two places to the right, as the Chor, Medlock, and 
Irlf The letter I denotes that the affluent after which it stands 
en^rs the main river on the left ; those without any affix enter on 
th right side. Capitals of counties are distinguished by small 
c/iTALS ; towns of 4000 inhabitants and i^wara^ by Roman let- 
; and those between 750 and 4000, by Italica. B denotes bay ; 
Q., coast; Hr., harhom; andSd., sound. 
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Basina Mined to the Irish Sea, 


Rivers, 


Towns, 


Sark, 

Esk, 

Eden, 

Caldew, I 

Irthing, 

Eamont, I 

Wampool, 

Poebeck, 

Ellen, 

Derwent, 

Ehen, 

Esk, 

Duddon, 

Morecambe Bay, 

Leven and L, Win- 
dermere, 

Ken or Kent, 

Lune, 

Dent, I 

W}Te, 

Kibble, 

Douglas, I 

Chor, 

Darwen, I 

W. Calder, I 

Alt, 

Mersey & Tame, 


Weaver, I 

Dane, 

Sankey, 

BoUin, I 

Irwell, 

Medlock, I 

Irk, I 

Crole, 

Roche, I .. 

Goyt, I 

Dee, 


Allen, I 

Clwyd, 

N. Co. Denbigh, 

Conway, 

Menai Straits, 

Co. of Anglesea, ... 
Co. of Caernarvon, 
Maw, 


.Gretna Green, on the boundary. 

.Longtown, Langholm, (Scotland). 

Carlisle, Appleby, Kirkby-Stephen. 
.Carlisle. 

. Bram-pton, / 

.Penrith. , 

.Wigton. 

.Whitehaven. / 

.Maryport. 

.Workington, Cockermoutb, Keswich. j 
.Egrmiont. j 

.Ravenglass, 

.Broughton, 

.ITlverston, Dalton, n., Cartmell, n. j 

Hawkshead, n., AmUeside. 

.Milnethoiy, Kendal. 

.Lancaster, Kirkby-Lonsdale. 

.Deni. ' 

.Fleetwood, Poulton, Garstang. 

.Kirhham, Preston, Clitheroe, Settle, ' 

.Wigan, I^igh. i 

.Chorley. j 

.Blackburn, n. ' 

.Burnley, Colne. i 

.Ormskirk, Prescot. ’ 

.Liverpool, Birkenhead, Warrington, Ln- 
com, Stockport, Ashton-under- Lyno, Ita- 
lev Bridge. ' 

.Frodsham, North wich, Crewe, n., Nantw)h. 
.Middle^oich, Congleton. 

.Warrin^n, Neivlon, n., St Helens. 1 
.Altringham, Macclesfield. 

.Manchester, Salford, Bury, Haslingdon. t 
.Oldham. \ 

.Middleton, i 

.Bolton. 

.Rochdale. ' 

.Stockport, Buxton, n. ) 

.Holywell, Flint, Hawarden, n., Nesto't 
Chester, Wrexham, n., Malpas, n., Llai 
gollen, Gorwen, Bala, 

.Mold. 

.Rhyddlan, St Asaph, DENBIGH, Rutfdn. 
.Alergdey. 

.Conway, Llanrwit. 

.Beaumaris, Bangor, Caernarvon. 
.Amlwch, Holyhe^. 

.Nevin, Pwllheli. 

.Barmouth, DoLGELLY, n. 
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Basina inclined to the Irish Sea (continued). 


Bivers, Towns, 

Gwynion, I Dolgelly. 

Diaynwy, Towyn. 

Dovey, Machynlleth, 

Ystwith, Aberystwith. 

Teify, Cardigan, Newcastle-Emlyny Lampeter, Tre- 

fjaron. 

Co, Pembroke, Newport, Fishyuard, St David’s, Tenby. 

Milford Haven, Milford, Pembroke, Haverfordwest, Nar- 

heiih. 


Basins inclined to the Bristol Channel, 

Taff, Laugharne. 

Towey, Caermabthen, Llandeilo-Vawr, Llanga- 

dock, Llandovery, 

Caermarthen Bay, Kidwelly, Llanelly. 

Tawy, Swansea. 

Neath, Neath. 

Afon, Aheravon, 

0™ore, Biddcfend. 

Doaw, Cowhridge. 

Severn, Cardiff, Ch^stow, u., Berkeley, n.,Lydney, 

Newnhmn, GLOUCESTER, Tewkesbury, Up- 
ton, Malvern, SUmrport, Bewdley, Bridge- 
north, Broseley, Much - Wenlock, n., 
Shrewsbury, Welshpool, Montgomery,’ 
Llanidloes. 

Axe, I Axhridge, Wells. 

TafF, Cardiff, Merthyr-Tydvil. 

Ely, Llaninmrit. 

Usk, Newport, Caetdeon, Usk, Abergavenny, 

Cricklvowel, Brecon. 

Ebwy, Tredegar, n. 

Afon Llwyd, Caerleon, Pontypool. 

Lower Avon, I Bristol, Ke3mshani, Bath, Bradford, Trow- 

bridge, Melksham, Chippenham, Malmes- 
bury, 

Lr. Frome, Bristol, Chipping-Sodbury. 

Frome, I Frome, Bruton, n. 

Were, I Westbury. 

Marden, I Caine. 

Wye, Ch^stow, Cole ford, Monmouth, Boss, 

Hereford, Bay, Builih, Khayader. 

Lu^, I Leominster, Ih-esteign, New Radnor, n. 

Frome, I Bromyard. 

Arrow, Leominster, Kington. 

Somergill New Radnor, 

Berkeley Avon, I ...Berkeley, Wotton-under-Edge, 

Frome, I NewnLam, n., Stroud. 

Stroudwater, Stroud, Minchin-Hampton. 
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Basins inclined to the Bristol Channel (continued). 

Rivers, ^ Towns. 

Leddon, Gloucester, Newent, Ledbury. 

Chelt, I Cheltenham. 

Upper Avon, Tewkesbury, Persl^re, Evesham, Stratford f 

Warwick, Rugby. 

Arrow, Alcester. 

Alne, I Henley-in-Arden. 

Stour, I Stratford, Skijhston. 

Learn, I Warwick, Leamington. 

Itchin, I Southam. 

Sow, Coventry, n. 

Swift, Rugby, Luitei'^rorih. 

Teme, Worcester, n., Teubury, Ludlow, KnigMon. 

Rea, I Cleohury- Mortimer. 

Clun, I Clun. 

Sal warp, I Droitwich, Bromsgrovo. 

Stour, I Stourport, Kidderminster, Stourbridge, 

Haleitoweii, Dudley, n. 

Smestow, I Wolverhampton, Bilston, n. 

Warf, I Bridgenorth, Shi duel. 

Tom, Wellington, n., Market-Dray ton. 

Roden, Went, WJdichurch, n., Ellesmere, n. 

Mees, L NeiDjmrt. 

PeiTy, I Oswestry. 

Vymwy, I Llanfair. 

Cain, I Llaiifyllin. 

Brue, Glastonbury, Skepton - Mallet, Castlecarey , 

Bruton. 

Parret, Bridgewater, Langpori, S. Petherton, Crex^^ 

kerne, Beamlnster. 

Carey, Somertori. 

Tone, I Taunton, Milverton, n., Wellington, Whelis- 

combe. 

Yore, or Ivel, Langpori, Ilchester, Yeovil, Sherborne. 

Isle, I I! minster, Chard. 

Bristol Channel, Dunstex', Minehead, Ilfracombe, Hax'tland. 

Taw, Barnstaple, Chumleigh. 

Mole, S. Molton. 

Torridge, Bideford, Torrington. 

Bude, Stratton. 

Camel, Padstow, Bodmin. 

W. Co. Cornwall, St Columb, n., Camborne, n., St Ives. 

Basins inclined to the English Channel. 

Mount’s Bay, Penzance, Marazion. 

Looe, Helstone. 

Falmouth Hr., Falmouth, Penryn, Truro, Redruth, n. 

S. Co. Cornwall, St Austell. 

Fowey, Fowey, Lostwithiel. 

Looe, East Looe, liskeard. 
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Bcmns inclined to the English Channel (continued). 

Rivers, Tovms, 

Pl^outh Sd., Plymouth, Devonport, St Germans y Saltask. 

Lynher, Si Germans, Calhngton. 

Tavy, Tavistock. 

Tamar, Saltash, Launceston, MolswoiiJii/, n. 

Erne, Modbury. 

Salcombe Hr., Kinyshridge, 

Dart, Dartmouth, Totness, AshhuHon. 

Torbay, Brixham. 

Teign, Teignmouth, Newton - Bushel, Chudleigh, 

Moreton- Hampstead, 

Ex, Exraouth, Toiysham, Exeter, Tiverton, 

Bampton, Dalverton, 

Crede, Crediton. 

Culm, I Bradninch. 

Otter, St Mary Otter y, Honiton. 

Sid, Sidmonth. 

Axe, Colyton, AAminster. 

Lyme, ; Lymo-Regis. 

Bride or Brit, Bridport, Beaminster. 

Wey, Weymouth. 

Poole Harbour and ) Poole, Co-rfe Castle, n., Wareham, DOR- 

Fromo, j Chester. 

Piddle, I Bei'e- Regis, Piddleton. 

Ceme, I Ceme-A hbas. 

Hampshire Avon, Christchurch, Rlngwood, Fordingbridge, 

Salisbury, Ameshury, Devizes, 

Stour, Christchurch, Blandford, 

Stur minster, 

Allen, I Oran borne. 

Cayle, I Stal bridge, W incanton . 

Wily, Salisbury, W ilton, Wanninster. 

The Solent, Lymington. 

Southampton water, , . . Southampton. 

Aire, I Tichfield. 

Hamblo, I Bishoji's Waltham. 

Itohin, I Southampton, Winchester, Alresford. 

Test, Romsey,Stockbridge,Ajidoyer,n., Whitchurch, 

Portsmouth Hr., Gosport, Portsmouth, Fareham. 

Chichester Hr. and) „ . 

R. Lavant, f Havant, Chichesteb. 

Sussex Co., Boijnor, Worthing, Brighton, Hastings. 

Arun, Ldtle Hampton, Arundel. 

W. Bother, Pet worth, Midhurst, Petersfield. 

Adur, Shoreham, Steynhig, n., llorsham. 

Ouse, Newhaven, Lewes, Cuckjield, n. 

Bother, Rye, Battle, n. 

Crane, I Tenterden, n., Cranhrooh. 

S. Co. Kent, Hythe, Folkestone. 

E. Go. Kent, Dover, Deal. 
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Basina indined to the North Sea, 

Rivera, Tcrwna, 

Stour, Ramsgate, Sandwich, Canterbury, Wye, 

Ashford. 

N. Co. Kent, Margate, Heme Bay, Whitstahle, Faversham. 

Thames, Sheemess, Rayleiyk, n., Gravesend, Wool- 

wich, Greenwicm, Blackwall, Deptford, 
London, Fulham, Brentford, Richmond, 
Twickenham, Kingston. Hampton, Chert- 
sey, Staines, Eton, Windsor, Maulenhead, 
High Wycombe, Great Marlow, Henley, 
Reading, n., Wallingford, Abingdon, 
Oxford, Bampton, n., Great Farrhiydon, 
Lechlade, Cricklade, Cirencester, n. 

Medway, Sheemess, Chatham, Strood, Rochester, 

Maidstone, Tunbridge, Tunbridge Wells, 
n.. East Grinstead, n. 

Darent, Dartford, Seven Oaks, Westerham. 

Pym, or Bourne, I ..Momf(yrd. 

Roding, I Barking, Jiford, Epjnng, n. 

Lea, I Blackwall, Tottenham, n., Enfield, n., Wal- 

tham Ahhey, lIoddesdon,'W&re, HERTFORD, 
Hatheld, Luton. 

Stort, I Bishop’s Stortford. 

Ravensbourae, Deptford, Bromley. 

Wandle, Wandsworth, Croydon. 

Brent, Brentford, 

Hogsmill, Kingston, Epsom, 

Mole, Leatherhexid, Dm'king, Reigate. 

Wey, Guildford, Godalming, Famliam, Alton, 

Bourne, Cherisey, Chohitam. 

Colne, I Staines, Uxhridge, Rickmanstoorth, Watford, 

St Albans. 

Misbourae, Uxbridge, Amersham. 

Chess, Cheshara. 

Voiian, St Albans, Heniel-Hemjpstead, n., Berkham- 

stead, n. 

Wick, I Great Marlow, High Wycombe. 

Loddon, Henley, n., Hurst, Basingstoke, Kingsclere^ n. 

Kennet, Reading, Newbury, Hungerford, Marl- 

borough. 

Lambourae, I Newbury, Lamhoume. 

Thame, Thame, Aylesbury, THng, n., Ivinghoe, n. 

Ock, Abingdon, Wantage, n., Farringdon, High- 

worth. 

Cherwell, I Oxford, Banbury. 

Ray, I Bicester. 

Evenlode, I Charlhury, Moreton, 

Glynn, I Woodstock. 

Windrush, I Witney, Burford. 

Colne, I Lechlade, Fairford, 

Chum, I Cirencester. 
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Basim inclined to the North Sea (continued). 

Rivers. Towns. 

Crouch, Billericay. 

Blackwater, Maldon, Withanif Coggeshall, Saffron- Wal- 

den, n. 

Chelmer, Chelmsford, Dunmowy Thaxted. 

Cann, Chelmsford, Brmtwooii, n. 

Podsbrook, Withaniy Braintree. 

Colne, Colchester, Halstead. 

Stour, Harwich, Manniugtree, Sudbury, Long Mel- 

fordy Harerhill, 

Bret, I Iladleighy Lavenham. 

Orwell, Ipswich, Stow-Market. 

Deben, Woodbridge, Dehenkam. 

Aide, Orfordy FramlinfiJiam. 

Bly th , So xithwoldy HaleswoHh. 

Suffolk Co., Lowestoft. 

Yare, Yarmouth, Norwich, Windham, n. 

Bure, I Aylsham. 

Ant, I North Walsham. 

Waveney, Beccles, Bungay y Harlesiofiy Eye, n., Diss, 

Taes, Norwich, n. 

Wensum, I Fakenham. 

N. Co. Norfolk, Cromer j Wells. 

Cley, Holt. 

Groat Ouse, Lynn-Rogis, Do'icnluim-Markety Ely, St IveSy 

Huntingdony St NeoU, BEDFORD, Olney^ 
Newport- Pagnely Stony Stratford, BUCK- 
INGHAM, Brackley. 

Nar, or Setchy, Lynn-Regis, Swaff/uimy n. 

Stoke, hownham- Market, n., Waiion, 

Lit. Ouse, Brandon, Thetford, Kenningkall. 

Larke, Mildeiiluilly Bury St Edmund’s. 

Cam, Newmarkety n., Cambridge, Saffron- Walden. 

Linton, Linton. 

Ivel, Potion, n., Biggleswade, Ampddll. 

Hiz, Hitchin. 

Ouzel, Wohuniy n., Leighton-Buzzard, Damtahle, n. 

Tow, Towcester. 

None, March, Ramsey, Yaxley, n., Wisbeach, Long 

Sutton, Crowlandy Peterborough, Cliffe- 
Regis, n.,Ott»d^e,Wellingborou^, North- 
ampton, Daventry, Naseby, n. 

Ise, Kettering, Rothwell. 

Welland, Holbeach, n., Spaldi^, Crowland, Market- 

Stamford, Uppingham, n., Market- 
Harhorough. 

Glen, Bourne. 

Witham, Boston, Lincoln, Grantham. 

Sleafo^, Sleaford. 

Bain, I Homcastle, 

Langworth, I Wraghy, Market-Rasen. 
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Basins indined to the North Sea (continued). 


Rivers, Towns, 

Steeping, Wainjleet, Spitshy. 

Wit hem, Alford ^ n. 


Humber and Trent, ...Great Grimsby, Patrinyton, Hedon^ Hull or 
Kingston, Barton, NoHh and South Cave ; 
Bpvjorth, Gainsborough, Newark, South- 
well, n., Bingham, n., Notttkgham, Castle 
iJonnington, Burton, Alreivas, RuAjeley, 
Stone, Longton or Lfme End, Newcastle- 
under-Lyne, Stoke-upon-Trent, Hanley, 
Shelton, Burslem. 


Ludd, Louth. 

Hull, I Kingston or Hull, Beverley, Great Driffield, 

Killoam. 

Ancholm, Glanford Brigg, Caistor, n., Kirton-in- Lind- 

sey, n. 

Ouse and Ure, Goole, Howden, Selby, York, all on the 

Ouse; Aldhorough, Boi'ouglihridge, Ripon, 
Masham, Hawes. 

Don, Thorne, Doncaster, Rotherham, Sheffield, 

Pennistone. 

Deame, I Barnsley. 

Rother, Rotherham, Dronfield, n., Chesterfield. 

Aire, Homlen, n., Snaith, Pontefract, n., Leeds, 

Bradford, n., Bingley, Keighley, Skipton. 
Calder, Castleford, Wakefield, Dewsbury, Hudders- 

field, n., Halifax. 

Derwent, I Pocklington, n.. New Mai ton, Pickering, n. 

Rye, Hehnsley, Kirkhy- Moor side, n. 

Wharfe, Tadcasier, Wetherlnf, Otley. 

Foss, I York, Basingwold, n. 

Nidd, Knaresborough, Harrogate. 

Swale, I Bedule, n., Richmond, Reeth, Maker. 

Codbeck, I Thirsk. 

Wiske, I NorthaUerton. 

Old Don, I Crowle, Tickhlll, 

Idle, I \..Bawtry, E. Retford, Mansfield. 

Ryton, I Worksop. 

Devon, Newark, Blnaham, 

Erewash, I Alfireton, Kirk by-in- Ashfield. 

Soar, Keg worth. Lough boro’, Leicester, Hinckley. 

Wreak, Mount Sorrel, Melton- Mowbray, Oakham. 

Derwent, I Derby, Belper, Matlock, Chatsworth. 

Wye, Bakewell, Tideswell, Buxton, Chapel- en-le- 

Frith. 

Dove, I Twthury, Uttoxeter, Ashbourne, Hartington. 

Chumet, Civile, Leek. 

Schoo, I Ashbourne, Wirks worth. 

Mease, Alrewas, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

Tame, Lichfield, n,, Tam worth, Wednesbury, n., 

Walsall. 
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Badm inclined to the North Sea (continued). 


Rivera, Towns. 

Anker, Atherstonej Nuneaton. 

Blithe, Coleahilly Solihull. 

Eea, Birmingham. 

Blyth, I AhhoU Brmnley. 

Sow, Stafford, EccleshalL 

Penk, Peulruhie^ Cannock, Brewood, 

Yorkshire Co., Bridlington, Scarborough, 

Esk, Whitby, Eaton. 

Tees, GuUhorouy/i, n., Stxjckton, Yarn, Barnard 

Castle. 

Leaven, Stokesley. 

Skeme, I Darlington. 

Durham Co., Hartlepool. 

Wear, Sunderland, Durham, Bishop - Auckland, 

Walsingham. 

Tyne, Tynemouth, South Shields, North Shields, 

Newcastle, Gateshead, Hexham, Halt- 
whistle, A Idsione. 

North Tyne, I Hexham, Bellinylami, 

Allen, Allendale. 

Blyth, Blyth. 

Wansbeck, Morpeth. 

Coquet, Rotldury. 

Ain, Alnwick. 

Co. of Northumberland, n. 

Tweed, Berwick. 

Till, Wooler. 


14. Lakes. — ^The English Lakes are few in number and very small 
in dimensions. Windermere, the largest of them, though 10 miles 
long, occupies only 5 square miles of surface. Derwentwater, or 
the lake of Keswick, is 4 miles long, and is the second largest ; 
whilst Bala, the largest in Wales, is 8 miles in length. They are, 
however, celebrated for their beauty, for being the resort of tourists, 
and for containing a species of fresh-water fish called the char, 
peculiar to the north-west comer of England, and considered a high 
luxury of diet. Arranged in the order of the rivers that drain them, 
they are easily remembered. 

The basin of the Derwent contains no fewer than six out of the 
seventeen eniunerated — viz. : Basse nthwaite, Derwentwater, Thirlemere, 
CriimmocJcwater, Loweswater, and Buttermere, all in Cumberland. The 
basin of the Bamont, a tributary of the Eden, contains XJllestoater 
and Hawmoaier, in Westmoreland. The Ehen drains Enwrdale-water, 
and the Irt, Wastwater, both in Cumberland. The Leven drains Winder- 
mere, Grassmere, and Rydal, all in Westmoreland ; the Crake, Coniston 
Water, in Lancashire ; the Dee, Bala Lake, in Merionethshire j and the 
Nene, Ramaeymere, and Wkittleaeamere, in Huntingdonshire, 
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15. Internal CommnnloatlozL — England stands unrivalled among 
the nations for the number and extent of its railways, canals, navi- 
gable rivers, and turnpike roads. In January 1859 there were 58 
main lines of railway m operation, with a vast number of branches 
affording 6976 miles open for traffic. The whole kingdom, indeed, 
with the exception of central Wales and a small iwrtion of the S. W. 
of England, is one huge network of railways. The Surrey iron rail- 
way, between Wandsworth on the Thames and Croydon in Surrey, 
was the first railway in England intended for public use, and was 
oi)ened in 1805 ; but the Stockton and Darbngton railway, opened 
in 1825, was the first to employ locomotive engines, and to excite 
the general interest of the public. 

The following is a list of the principal Railways leading from the 
metropolis to the extremities of the kingdom, showing the length of the 
main lines, and the distance, per rail, from London to some of the most 
important provincial towns : — 

London to York, by the Great J^orOiern, 191 miles ; continued to New- 
castle and Berwick by the North-Easier*i, 151. Total, 342 miles. 

London to Birmingham, per the London and NoriJi- Western, 113 
miles ; with branches to Manchester 197, and Liverpool 210; extended 
from Liverpool to Carlisle 310, and thence by the Caledonian Railway 
to Edinburgh 410, and Glasgow 415 miles from London. 

London to Holyhead, rid Liverpool — first, per the London and Norths 
Western to Liverpool 210, thence per Chester and Birkenhead to Chester 
224, and per Chester and Holylcead to Holyhead, 310 miles from London. 

London to Haverfordwest in Pembrokeshire — first, per the Great 
Western to Gloucester 114, and thence per the Gloucester and Haver- 
fordwest to Haverfordwest, 276 miles from London. 

London to Cornwall - first, per the Great Western to Bath 107, Bristol 
118, and Exeter 194 ; and thence by other lines to Plymouth 247, 
Truro 297, and Penzance about 324 miles. 

London to Dorchester— first, per the South- Western Railway to South- 
ampton 79, with a branch to Portsmouth 94, and thence per the South- 
antwion and Dorchester to Dorchester, 140 miles. 

London to Brighton, per the London, BrUjMon, and South Coast Rail- 
way to Brighton, 50 miles. 

London to Dover, per South - Eastern Railway, by Eeigate 21, Tun- 
bridge 41, Ashford 67, Folkstone 83, Dover 88 miles. 

London to Yarmouth, per the Eastern Counties Railway, vid Cam- 
bridge 57, Norwich 126, to Yarmouth 146^ miles. 

Tn^e Newcastle and Carlisle Railway crosses the North of Engleind from 
sea to sea, 69 miles. 

The estuaries of the Mersey and Humber are connected by two rail- 
ways — first, the Liverpool and Mancleester, 31 miles, connecting these 
two cities ; and then the Manchester, Slvekeld, and Lincolnshire Rail- 
way to Hull, 107 miles. 

Canals.-— -England is also intersected in every direction by canals, 
navigable rivers, and rivers rendered navigable by artificial means. The 
iMt-mentioned are called navigations. The oldest canal is the ^nkey 
Brook Canal in Lancashire, finished in 1768 ; and the total length of wl 
the canals is estimated at about 3000 miles, besides 2000 miles of rivers 
rendered navigable by artificial means. The following list gives a few of 
the principal o o 
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The Leeds and Liverpool Canal connects the Irish Sea with the Gherman 
Ocean ; length 127 miles. It is connected with the LancasUr Canal 
Wigan to Kirkl^-Kendal, 76 miles ; and with the Bridgewater Canal 
from Manchester to Runcorn on the Mersey, 27 miles. 

The Mersey and the Severn are united by the Montgomery Canaly 27 
miles, and the Ellesmere and Chester Canaly : total length from Mont- 
gomery to near Liverpool, 88 miles. 

The Mersey and the Trent are joined by the Grand Tinmk Canaly 
which commences at Preston Brook in Cheshire, and proceeds through 
Stafford and Derby to the confluence of the Derwent and Trent, 93 miles. 

The Thames and Severn Canal commences at Leohlade on the Thames, 
and proceeds to Stroud in Gloucestershire, 30 miles, and thence to the 
Severn, 8 miles, by the Stroudwater Canaly thus connecting the Thames 
and the Severn ; they are also connected in another place by the Ken- 
net and Avon Canal, from Newbury on the Kennet, in the b^in of the 
Thames, to near Bath on the Avon, in the basin of the Severn, 57 miles. 

The Staffoi'dshire and Worcester Canal commences in the Severn at 
Stourport, and unites with the Grand Trunk Canal near Haywood, in 
Staffordshire, 46 A miles. 

The Basingstoke Canal commences at Basingstoke, in Hampshire, and 
terminates at Weybridge on the Wey, and is there continued by the 
Wey and Aran Junction to the river Aran, thus connecting the Thames 
with the English channel, 55 miles. 

The Brii^ewaler and Taunton Canal connects the Parret with the 
Ex, or the Bristol and English Channels, 42^ miles. 

England is also traversed by 25,000 miles of Turnpike Roads^ and by 
about 100,000 miles of cross-roads, by means of which, and by the 
numerous canals and railways, commodities of all kinds are so easily 
and expeditiously conveyed to all parts of the kingdom that they every- 
where fetch about the same prices. 

16. National Oharacter. — The most striking characteristics of an 
Englishman are his love of liberty, justice, and independence, and 
his nigh sense of honour and fair-dealing. To think, speak, write, 
and act as he pleases on all subjects — so long as he keeps writhin the 
bounds of trutb and charity — ^he claims as his inalienable right ; and 
to maintain this hberty he evinces indomitable courage, perseverance, 
and self -denial To a stranger he appears cold, reserv^ blimt, and 
haughty ; but his candour, probity, and veracity secure him the re- 
spect of all. His humanity and philanthropy are of a highly practi- 
cal character, as is evinced by the extraordmary number of chari- 
table, benevolent, and rehgious institutions with which his country 
abounds. He is unrivall^ for good taste in domestic architecturei 
and his home is ^ways a model of cleanliness, neatness, and comfort. 
Fond of high livi^, he is often taunted by foreigners as showing too 
great a prelection for “roast-beef, plum-puddmg, and beer yet 
he is in reality temperate in eating and drinking, and has a strong 
aversion to drunkenness; while his frugality, economy, and provi- 
dence are evinced by his vigorous support of savings-baidcB, fn^dly 
societi^ and insurance offices. When living in the country he can 
with difficulty restrain himself from hunting, horse-racing, and other 
field-sports ; and wherever he finds himself he Warndy enoonrages 
betting, gambling, chess-playing, and the theatre* 
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17. Idterature. There is perhaps no nation, ancient or 
modem, that excels England in the number of distinguished 
literary names. The following is a list of some of her most 
eminent and gifted sons in the various departments of science 
and literature : — 

Poetry : Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, Herbert, S. But- 
ler, Waller, Prior, Dryden, Pope, Young, Cowi)er, Crabbe, Byron, 
Rogers, Coleridge, Southey, Wordsworth, Tennyson. 

History : Clarendon, Gibbon, Coxe, Roscoe, Napier, Lingard, 
Thirlwall, Hallam, Grote, Macaulay. 

Science and Philosophy: Bacon, Boyle, Newton, Ray, Locke, 
Hobbes, Cud worth. Tucker, Malthus, Bentham, Davy, Whewell, 
Sedgwick, Professor Owen. 

Theology : Bede, Hooker, Jeremy Taylor, Chillingworth, Bishop 
Hall, Barrow, Walton, Patrick, Bishop Lowth, Owen, Howe, Bax- 
ter, Bui^an, Poole, Rixidridge, Henw, Lardner, Butler, Samuel 
Clarke, Paley, Scott, R. Hall, Foster, Whately, Isaac Taylor. 

Medicine : Harvey, Jenner, Heberden, Parry, Gooch, Hall, 
Willan, Bateman, Coox)er. 

Travels : Drake, Frobisher, Dampier, Anson, Byron, Cook, 
Denham, R. and J. Lander, Franklin. 

Fine Arts : Wren, Hogarth, Reynolds, Chantrey, Hajrman, 
Gainsborough, Wilson, Opie, Romney, Wright, Northcote, Morland, 
Lawrence, Haydon, Turner, Landseer, PurcelL 

Miscellaneous : Addison, Johnson, Bentley, Sydney Smith, 
De Foe, Fielding, Warren, Thackeray, Dickens. 


SCOTLAND. 

1. Position and Boundaries. — Scotland forms the north 
part of Great Britain ; the mainland extends from lat. 54® 38' 
to 58° 4P north, and from Ion. I** 45' to 6® 14' west ; thus occupy- 
ing 4° 3' of lat. and 4® 29' of Ion. It is bounded on the north by 
the Pentland Firth, on the east by the North Sea, on the south 
by England, and on the west by the Atlantic. 

2. Form and Extreme Polnti. — Of an oblong but extremely in-e- 
gular form, with numerous deep indentations. The extreme points 
are, the Mull of Galloway in the south ; Dimnet Head in the north ; 
Buchannegg in the eart ; and the Point of Ardnamurchan in the 
west Including the islands, the most northerly point is Unst, in 
lat. 60° 50' ; ana the most westerly, St Kilda, in Ion. 8° 35' west. 
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3. Coast Line. — So extremely irregular as to suggest the idea 
that the kingdom is about to mil into several fragments : lengi^ 
including only the main inlets of the ocean, 2500 miles, or 1 mile 
of seaboard for every 11 square miles of surface. This ratio is 
j>erhaps unparalleled in any other country except Greece and Den- 
mark. 

4 Area and Dimensions. — Including the islands the area is 31, 324 
square miles, or 20,047,360 acrei^ being considerably more than 
one-third of the area of Great Britain with the circumjacent isles. 
Extreme length of mainland 276 miles, with a breadth varying from 
30 to 175 miles ; but from the MuU of Galloway to the extreme 
north of Shetland about 450 miles, and from Peterhead to St Kilda 
about 250 miles. 

5. Population. — In 1851 the population was 2,888,742, being 100 
persons for every square mile of surface.* In 1801 the population 
was only 1,599,068: it has therefore nearly doubled itself in the 
half-century. The population is about equally divided between 
town and coimtry, there being 225 cities and towns with an 
average jwpulation of 6654. The counties containing the largest 
popidation are, Lanark, with 630,000, Mid-Lothian 260,000, Aber- 
deen 212,000; while Kinross has only 8924, and Naim 9956. The 
most densely peopled coimties are, Renfrew, which has 687 persons 
to every square mile, Mid-Lothian 653, and Lanark 537 ; whereas 
Sutherland has only 14 persons to the square mile, Inverness 23, 
and Ross 26. 

6. Political Divisions. — Scotland is politically divided into 
33 counties, 13 of which are southern, 10 central, and 10 north- 
ern. The central counties are separated from the southern by 
the Firths of Forth and Clyde and the Grand Canal connecting 
them ; and from the northern by the Grampian chain. 


Thirteen Southern Counties. 

1. Edinburgh or Mld-Lothlan.— Edinburgh 160 n, Musselburgh 7, 
Portobello 3.5, Leith 31 (Firth of Forth), Dalkeith 6 (Esk). 

Towns between 600 and 2600 Inhabitants :t— Newhaven, Loanhead, 
Penicuik, Currie, Mid-Calder, Ratho, Lasswade, Cramond. 

* Tlie estimated population at Ist January 1867 was 8,033,177. During the year 
1867 there were re^stered in Scotland 103,628 births, 61,925 deaths, and 21,314 
marriages. Allowing for increase of population, this gives the proportion of 1 
birth ill every 29, 1 death in every 49, and 1 marriage in every 143 persona living 
in Scotland during the year. During the three years ending January 1, 1858, the 
mean mortality in Scotland was 1 in 60 of the population, or 200 for every 10,000 
Inhabitants ; whereas in England it was, during the same years. 216 for every 
10,000. During the year 1867 there emigrated from the United Kngdom 212,875 
persons, of whom 16,263 were of Scottish origin. 

t The figure after the decimal point denotes so many hundreds ; thus Porto- 
bello 3.6 signifies that the population is 8,600. For other abbreviationH see under 
“ England,^’ p. 121, note. 
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2. Haddington or Eait IiOtlilan.-~HAi>i)iNGTON 3.9 (Tyne), Dun- 
bar 3 (Firfch of Forth). 

North Berwick, Tranent, Prestonpans, Aberlady, Cockenzie, Dirleton, 
Gifford. 

3. Berwick. — Greenlaw, p. 0.8 (Blackadder), Dunse 2.6 (White- 
adder). 

Chimside, Coldstream, Earlston, Lauder, Eyemouth, Ayton,Cockbums- 
path. 

4. Boxbnigh or Teviotdale. — Jedburgh 3.6 (Jed), Hawick 6.7 
(Teviot), Kelso 48 (Tweed). 

Oxnam, Eckford, Ancrum, Denholm, Melrose, Yetholm, New Cas- 
tleton. 

5. DumUries. — Dumfries 13.2 (Nith), Annan 3.4 (Annan). 

Thornhill, Sanquhar, Minniehive, Penpont, Ecclesfechan, Lockerby, 

Lochmaben, Moffat, L^gholm, Gretna Green. 

6. Kirkcudbriglit — Kirkcudbright 2. 7 (Dee), Marwelltown 3.8 
(Nith). 

Castle-Douglas, New Galloway, Dairy, Creetown, Gatehouse. 

7. Wigtown. — Wigtown 2.1 (Wigtown Bay), Newton-^tewart2.6 
(Cree), Stranraer 5.7 (Loch Ryan). 

Whithorn, Glenluce, Port-Patrick. 

8. Ayr.— Ayr 17.6 (Ayr), Saltcoats 4.3, Largs 2.8 (Firth of 
Clyde), Irvine 7.5, Kilmarnock 21.4 (Irvine), Kilwinning 3.7, 
Dairy 44, Kilbum 3.4 (Gamock), Stewarton 3.2 (Annock), Gir- 
van Is, Maybole 3.9 (Girvan), Beith 4 (Black Cart). 

Muirkirk, Ardrossan, West Kilbride, Fairly, Galston, New Mills, 
Maucbline, Troon, Prestwick, Kirkoswald, Coylston, Ochiltree, Old 
Cumnock, Dalmellington, Ballantrae. 

9. Ben£r6W. — Renfrew 3, Port-Glasgow 7, Greenock 37 (Firth 
of Ctyde), Paisley 48, PoUockshaws 6.1 (White Cart), Johnstone 
6.9, ^b^han 2.6 (Black Cart), Barrhead 6.1 (Levem). 

EUerslie, Gourock, Lochwinnoch, Neilston, Langside. 

10. Lanark. — Lanark 5, Govan 2.5, Partick 2.7, Glasgow 330, 
Rutherglen 6.5, Hamilton 9.6, Carluke 4 n. (Clyde), Airdrie 14.4 
(North Calder), Wishaw 3.4 (South Calder), Strathaven 4.3 (Avon). 

Cambuslang, Chapelhall, Uddingston, Blantyre, Shotts, Stonehouse, 
Lesmahago, Wilsontown, Douglas, Camwath, Leadhills, Kilbride, Big- 
gar, Bothwell Bridge. 

11. T.ifiHthg nw or West Lothian.— Linlithgow 42, Bathgate, 3.3 
(Avon), Borrowstounness or Bohess 2.7 (Firth of Forth). 

South Queensferry, Whitburn. 

12. Peehlei.— Peebles 2 (Tweed). 

Innerleithen or Inverleithen, Eddleston, linton. 

13. B^Udik. — Selkirk 3.3 (Ettriok), Galashiels 2.6 (Gala Water). 
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Ten Central Counties, 

14. Fife. — Cupar 5.7, St Andrews 5.1, Auchtennuchty 2.7 
(Eden), Largo 2.8 p., Dysart 8, Kirkcaldy 10.5, Burntisland 2.7 
(Firtli of Forth), Dunfermline 13.8 (Lyne), Newburgh 2.6 (Tay). 

Falkland, Strathmiglo, Ceres, Grail, Kilrenny, Anstruther, Pittenweem, 
Elie, Leven, Buckhaven, Wemyss, Kinghom, Aberdour, Inverkeithing, 
Leslie, Ferry-Port-on- Craig. 

15. Kinross. — Kinross 2.6 (Leven). 

Milnathort. 

16. Clackmannan. — Clackmannan 1.5 (Black Devon), Alloa 6.7 
Tillicoultry 3.2 (Devon). 

Dollar. 

17. Stirling. — Stirling 12.8 (Forth), Falkirk 8.8 n., Denny 3,4 
(Carron), Bannockburn 2.6 (Bannock), Kil8)rth 4 (Kelvin), Alva 2.5 
(Devon). 

Kippin, Grangemouth, Airth, Carron, Camelon, Balfron, Fintry. 

18. Dumbarton. — Dumbarton 5.4, Helensbmgh 2.8 (Clyde), 
Alexandria 3.8 (Leven), Kirkintilloch 6.4 (Kelvin). 

Renton, Bonhill, Cumbernauld. 

19. Bute.— Rothesay 7. 1 (east coast of Bute). 

Lamlash, Brodick (in Arran), Millport (in Cumbrae). 

20. ArgylL — Inverary 1.2 (Loch Fyme), Campbelton 6.9 (Kil- 
brannan Sound), Bowmore 3.5 (south coast of Islay). 

Tarbert, Lochgilphead, Strontian, Tobermory, Oban, Dunoon. 

21. Perth. — Perth 24 (Tay), Crieff 3.8 (Earn), Auchterarder 2.5 
(Ruthven), Blairgowrie 2.9 (Ericht), Koncardme, 2.7 (Firth of 
Forth). 

Scone, Dunkeld, Logierait, Aberfeldy, Killin, Errol, Abemethy, Bridge 
of Bam, Muthill, Comrie, Dunning, Methven, Alyth, Blair- Atholl, Culross, 
Bridge of Allan, Dunblane, Doune, Callander. 

22. Forfar. — Forfar 9.3 (Dean), Kirriemuir 3.5 (Gairie), 
Broughty Ferry 2.8, Ijochee 3.7 n., Dundee 79 (Firth of Tay), Ar- 
broath 17 (Brothock), Montrose 15.2, Brechin 6.6 (South Esk), 

Cupar -Angus, Glammis. 

23. Kincardine. — Stonehaven 3.3 (Cowie). 

Luthermuir, Laurencekirk, Auchinblae, Bervie, Johnshdven, Banchory- 
Teman. 

Ten Northern Counties. 

24 Aberdeen.— Aberdeen 72 (Dee), Old Aberdeen 2.5, Wood- 
side 42, Inverury 2.3 (Don), Peterhead 7.3 (Ugie), xhraserburgh 3.1 
(north coast), Hnntly 3. 1 (Deveron). 

Kincardine O’Neil, Aboyne, Ballater, Castleton of Braemar, Kintore, Old 
Meldrum, Ellon, Striohen, New Pitsl^, Rosehearty, Turriff Cumineston. 
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25. Banff. — ^Banfp 6 p. b., Maoduff 2.5 (Deveron), Portsoy 2, 
Cullen 3.2, Buckie 2.8 (north coast), Keith 2.1 (Isla). 

Aberchirder, Dufftown, Tomantoul. 

26. Moray or Elgin. — Elgin 5.4 (Lossie), Forres 3.3 n. (Findhom). 

Lossiemouth, Garmouth, Fochabers, Rothes, Burghead, Findhorn, 

Gordonstown. 

27. Naim. — ^Nairn 3.4 (Naim), Ferintosh (Cromarty Firth). 

28. InTemesB. — ^Inverness 12.8 (Ness). 

Fort George, Fort Augustus, Fort William, Beauly, Grantown, Kin- 
gussie, Portree (Isle of S^e), Tarbet (Harris). 

29. Boss. — Dingwall 2 (Cromarty Firth), Tain 2.6 (Dornoch 
Firth). 

Fortrpse, Invergordon, Portmaholmack, Poolewo, Stornoway (in Lewis). 

30. Cromarty. — Cromarty 2 (Cromarty Firth). 

Ullapool (Lochbroom). 

31. Sntherland. — Dornoch 0.6 (Dornoch Firth). 

Golspie, Brora, Helmsdale, Tongue. 

32. Caithness.— W ICK and Pulteneytown 6. 7 (east coast), Thurso 
2.9 (Pentland Firth). 

Lybster, Castleton. 

33. Orkney and Shetland. — Kirkwall 3.5 (Orkney), Lerwick 
2.9 (Shetland). 

Stromness (Pomona), Scalloway (Mainland of Shetland). 

7. — Descriptive Notes— Counties and Towns. 

1. Mid-Lothian, in the basin of the Forth, and on the south side 
of the firth or estuary of that name. — G. C. ; Nearly all Coal-measures, 
but trap in the Pentland Hills, and Lower Silurian in the S.E. 
Area, 358 square nules ; population, 259,000. Surface hilly, having 
the Moorfoot Hills in the S.E., the Pentland Hills in the centre, and 
the Corstoriffiine Hills, including Arthur’s Sea^ near Edinburgh, in 
the N. Soil very fertile, and highly cultivated in the level parts ; ex- 
tensive nurseries and vegetable gardens near the capital Minerals 
highly valuable, eswciafly coal and ironstone, which are extensively 
wrought, and sandstone (at Craigleith) of a very superior quality. 
There is one vast bed of coal wtween Carlops and Musselburgh, 
15 miles long by 8 broad, and containing 33 seams. Manufactiues 
less important, but extensive paper-mills on the Esk and Water of 
Leith, as also several brewOTies, distilleries, and potteries. 

Towns. Edinhurgh, near the Firth of Forth, the county town and the 
capital of Scotland, is one of the best and most chastely built cities in 
Eiirope. It is often called the Modem Athens, from the taste and ele- 
gance of Its architecture. In literary fame it greatly suipasses every 
city in the United Kingdom, with the exception of London. Printing 
and publishing is caAied on extensively, and there are several quarterly 
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reviews of the first class, 12 newspa^rs, and many other periodical 
works. But Edinburgh is chiefiy ceiebrat^ for its University, founded 
1{81, erected in 1789, with 33 professors, from 1600 to 1700 students, 
aid a library containing 100,000 printed books and 310 MSS. This Uni- 
versity holds a high ra^ as a medical school, while in mental and moral 
sdence it stands unrivalled in Britain. Among its most illustrious pro- 
fessors may be named Du^d Stewart, Thomas Brown, and Sir Wilham 
Eamilton. Besides the University of Edinburgh, there is another dis- 
tinguished theological seminary called the New College, where the 
ministers of the Free Church of Scotland receive their theological training. 
Amcng the most remarkable public buildings may be mentioned the 
Castb, situated on a precipitous rock, and once a place of great strength : 
it cochins the regalia of Scotland, a garrison, and barracks for 2000 men ; 
the Pdace of Holyrood, founded by David I. in 1128, which forms the resi- 
dence if the Sovereign when visiting the Scottish capital ; St Giles’s Cathe- 
dral, vhere the Solemn League and Covenant was subscribed in 1643 ; 
Victori), Hall, where the General Assembly of the Established Church of 
ScotlanJ holds its annual meetings ; Parliament House, where the Scot- 
tish Paiiament met before the Union ; the Advocates’ Library, contain- 
ing the largest and most valuable collection of books in Scotland, there 
.being 110,000 printed volumes and 1700 MSS. ; the Siraet Library, con- 
taining 60,000 volumes; the Royal Institution; the National Gallery; 
and Sir l^^alter Scott’s Monument. 

Leith^oX, the mouth of the Water of Leith, and two miles N.K of 
Edinbui^h, of which it is the seaport, has a commodious harbour, and 
consideifible colonial and foreign trade, with various manufactures. 

2. Haddington lies E. of Mid-Lothian, and in the basins of the 
For^h ind Tyne. — G.C. : Carboniferous in the W., Devonian in 
centre md E., Silurian in the S., and trap in the N. Surface hilly 
in the p. , where are the Lammermoor Hills, level in the centre and 
K. ; 8^ mostly a clayey loam, and highly fertile. Coal is worked 
ill thejbarboniferous district, and limestone abounds in many places. 
The ^ef manufactures are salt and pottery wares at Prestonpans 
and tanent ; several extensive distilleries ; and fisheries at Dunbar. 

Tows. Haddington, the county town, is a small town on the Tyne, but 
with ue largest market in Scotland for agricultural produce ; the birth- 
placepf John Knox and Alexander II. NorUt Berwick: near it is Tan- 
tallof Castle, an ancient stronghold of the Douglases ; and the Bass 
Rock at one time the state prison for the kingdom, where many of 
the (cottish reformers were incarcerated. Prestonpans: here Charles 
Stevirt, the Pretender, defeated the royal forces under Cope, in 1745. 

^Berwick, S.E. of Haddington, in the basin of the Tweed, — 
G.C : Silurian in the N., Devonian in W., and carboniferous lime- 
stoi^ in S.E. Surface holly and barren in the K, where are the 
Laiimermoors ; but the districts of Lauderdale in the W., andMerse 
in |ie S., are highly fertile and well cultivated. Agriculture in a 
iii^y advanced state ; wheat and turnips are the principal crops. 
■^'Serais and manufactures unimportant ; but many interesting re- 

^ of antiqmty, such as castles, towers, abbeys, and priorieS 

joWNS. OreenlaWf on the Blackadder, is the smallest county town in 
Scftland, with the exception of Dornoch. DunsSy the birtoplaw of 
Scotus, Thomas Boston, and M'Crio the historian. 
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4 BoxIniTg^li, S. of Berwick, and nearly all in the basin of the 
Tweed.— Gr.C. : Carboniferous in S., Devonian in centre and N., 
Silurian in W., and an extensive tract of trap-rock in the B. 
Surface hilly in the vicinitv of the Cheviots, but elsewhere a lev^l 
and fertile plain. Agriculture improving, but the county is chie% 
pastoral ; minerals, coal, lime, marl, and freestone ; the manufac- 
tures are chiefly wooUen. i 

Towns. Jedburgh, on the Jed, an affluent of the Teviot, and near the 
Cheviot Hills, is famous in border warfare, in which it repeatedly Suf- 
fered by fire. Hawick, on the Teviot, is a manufacturing town, nearly 
twice the size of Jedburgh. Kelso, on the Tweed, at its junction^With 
the Teviot, a beautiful little town, with the remains of an abbey b\ilt bv 
David I, ; has a large cattle-market, held on the 5th of August. \ Mel- 
rose Abbey, on the Tweed, is the most magnificent ruin of the l^nd in 
Scotland. Other famous abbeys in this county and on the sanfe river 
are, Dryhurgh Abbey, and Jedburgh Ahbey, also Abbotsford, the bt^utiful 
residence of the late Sir Walter ^cott. ! 

5. Bamfries, S. W. of Roxburgh, in the basins of the Nitl^ irman, 
and Esk.— O.C. : Chiefly Lower Silurian ; but New Red in the S., 
and carboniferous limestone in the S. E. The county is diviM into ‘ 
three districts — Nithsdale, Annandale, and Eskdale. Siufa® 
erally hilly, especially in the N. and N. E. , where is the iowther 
range ; soil fertile in the lowlands, and affording good paturage 
on 5ie high grounds. Minerals are limestone, coal, and lead ;• manu- 
factures unimportant. 

Towns. Dumfries, on the Nith, with its subiu-b MaxwelUown, isi thriv- 
ing town, and the provincial capital of the south of Scotland. lire are 
interred the remains of Robert Bums, the Scottish poet, and a John 
Comyn, who was stabbed by Robert Bruce in 1‘605. Anuan, on i river 
of same name, with a good natural harbour ; shipbuilding, cot^n fac- 
tories, and rope-works ; considerable export trade. M offat, a n^t vil- 
lage, much frequented by invalids, who resort here to the chalybea^ and 
sulphurous spnngs. j 

6. Klrkoodbrlglit, or East GaUoway, W. of Dumfries, chiay in 

the basins of the Dee and Nith.— G.C. : Nearly all Lower SilMan. 
Surface hilly ; climate mild and moist ; soil productive in the sruth, 
but the main part only affords pasture for sheep, which are rj^*ed 
in great numb^. The county is noted for its superior honey ;lbut 
there are no important minerals or manufactures. i 

Towns. Kirkcudbright, on the Dee, near its mouth in the Bolwayjhas 
the best harbour in the south of Scotland, but little trade. For JgLx- 
welltown, see under Dtunfries. t 

7. Wj^gtown, or West Gallow^, W. of Kirkcudbright, a peninsW 
county in the extreme S.W. oi Scotland. — G.C. ; Lower Silurin,. 
Surface undulating, with many small lakes ; soil fertile, well 

or in excellent p^ure ; climate moist and mild ; breeds of 
very superior ; aboimds in druidlcal antiquities. 

Towns. Wigtown, on a bay of same name, and near the mouth of . 
Bladenoch, a small town, with steam communication to Liverpool. Ai 
ton-Siewart; handdoom weaving, and trade hi wool with 
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Stranrcuerj hand-loom weaving, tanneries, nail-factories, and steam com- 
munication with Glasgow, Belfast, and Whitehaven. Port<-Patric1c, a 
small town, with a line of submarine telegraph to Donaghadee, con- 
structed in 1863. 

8. Ayr, N. of Wigtown, in the lower basin of the Clyde. — G.C. : 
CarbordferouB in the N. and W., Devonian in the centre, and Lower 
Silurian with trap in the S. Surface mountainous, but fertile tracts 
of land along the coast ; agriculture in an improved state, and the 
soil extensively drained ; iron and coal mines numerous and im- 
jK)rtant ; manufactures of woollen and cotton stufife, and the county 
18 celebrated for its embroidered work. A)n:«hire consists of three 
districts, Carrick in the S., Kyle in the centre, and Cunningham in 
theN. 

Towns. A yr, a fine seaport town, on a river of same name, with large 
exports of coal, an extensive general trade, and several factories ; the 
scene of the early achievements of Sir William Wallace : the poet Bums 
was bom in the vicinity. SaftcoaU (so called from its manufactures of 
salt) ; large shipbuilding docks ; weaving and embroidery. Larys^ me- 
morable for the victory obtained by Alexander II. over Haco, king of 
Norway, in 1263. Irvine^ -with large export trade in coal ; weaving of 
book-muslin and jaconets. Kilmarnock, by far the largest town in the 
county ; numerous manufactures. Girvan, chiefly engaged in the cotton 
manufacture ; a copper mine wrought in the vicinity. 

9. Renfrew, N. of Ayr, in the basin of Clyde. — G.C. : Coal-measures 
in the E., and all the rest trap. Surface level, except in the W. ; 
coal, limestone, and freestone aboimd ; the manufactuiW are shawls, 
and silk and cotton stuffs ; two-fifths arable. 

Towns. Renfrew, on the Firth of Clyde, is the nominal capital. Pori- 
Glasgow, a thriving town, with a good harbour and docks, was long the 
port of Glasgow, and continues to be the chief port in the Clyde for 
importing American timber. Greenock, a large thriving town on the 
Clyde, and the greatest seaport in the west of Scotland; famous for 
ship and steamboat building ; and the birthplace of James Watt, who 
invented the steam-engine. Paisley, a great manufacturing town, and 
real capital of the county, on the White Cart, three miles ab^ve its junc- 
tion with the Clyde ; long famous for shawls, muslins, and cotton thread ; 
coal and iron mines in the vicinity, which afford material for its numer- 
ous iron-works. It was the birthplace of Professor Wilson, of Alex- 
ander Wilson the American ornithologist, and of Robert Tannahill the 
Scottish poet. 

10. Lanark, E. of Renfrew, in the basin of Clyde. — G.C. : Carboni- 
ferous in the N. , Devonian in the centre, and Lower Silurian in the S. 
Area, 945 square miles ; population, 530,000. Surface very variable, 
and only one-third arable ; the coal, iron, and lead mines are very 
extensive and valuable ; and it is the greatest manufacturing county 
in Scotland. 

Towns, Lanar\ on the Clyde, the nominal capital, has a large statue 
of Sir William Wallace, and near it are several ^Is of the Clyde. 
Glasgow, the largest city in Scotland, and the third largest in Britain 
(being exceeded only by London and Liverpool), is the great seat of 
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the Scottish manufactures and commerce. Cotton is the principal staple, 
but there are numerous iron-furnaces and large coal and iron works. It 
is especially famous for shipbuilding and the construction of machinery. 
The University, founded m 1450, has 22 professors, 950 students, a 
library of 59,000 volumes, and a museum founded by Dr W. Hunter, 
contaming a valuable collection of natural^ curiosities. There are 
many other magnificent public edifices, amongst which are St Mungo’s 
Cathedral, the only perfect specimen of the ancient Gothic in Scotland, 
and the new Royal Exchange. Ships of 1000 tons burden can ascend 
to Glasgow. The harbour revenue in 1850 was £64,000. Rutlierglen and 
HamiUony considerable nianufacturing towns on the Clyde. Airdrie 
and WUJvaw have extensive coal and iron mines in their vicinity, and the 
former is a pretty large town, with considerable trade. 

11. Llpllthgow, or West Lothian, N.E. of Lanark, in the basin of 
the Forth. — G. C. : Almost wholly carboniferous. Surface beautifully 
varied and undulating; soil generally fertil^ but swampy in the 
south, and three-fouiths arable ; coal extensively wrought ; manu- 
factures ummjwrtant. 

Towns. lAnlith^oiv, on the Avon, with the remains of a royal palace, 
where Mary Queen of Soots was bom in 1542. BathgatCy with a well- 
endowed academy. Here is wrought the celebrated Torbanehill mineral, 
BdntiSy with a coal mine extending under the bed of the Forth. 

12. Peeblefl, E. of Lanark, in the basin of the Tweed. — G.C. : 
Almost entirely Lower Silurian, but a little coal and Devonian in 
the N. W. Surface well wooded, but full of hills and bogs ; one- 
third arable, and two-fifths in p^ture ; lag?© numbers of sheep and 
cattle reared. Coal is raised in the N.W., and there are a few 
wooUen manufactures. 

Towns. Peebles y a small town at the confluence of the Tweed and the 
Eddleston, with various wooUen manufactures. Innerleitheiiy with a min- 
eral spring, the St Ronan’s Well” of Sir Walter Scott. 

13. Selkirk, between Peebles and Roxburgh, in the basin of the 
Tweed, was formerly called Ettrick Forest, — G.C. : "Wholly Lower 
Silurian, Surface mostly mountainous, but one -half arable ; chiefly 
a pastoral county, producing excellent breeds of sheep and cattle. 

Towns. Selhirhy on the Ettrick, near which is the birthplace of Mungo 
I^rk, the African traveller ; long famous for the manufacture of shoes, 
and hence the corporation was called ** the Sutors of Selkirk.” Gala- 
shiels, on the Gala Water, with manufactures of woollen stuffs. Ettrick, 
17 miles south-west of ^Ikirk, is the birthplace of James Hogg, the 
Ettrick Shepherd. 

14. Fife, a peninsular county between the Fiiihs of Forth and 
Tay, and opposite the Lothians. — G.C. : Chiefly carboniferous, 
largely interspersed with trap. Surface diversified ; two-thirds 
unaer cultivation. “The How of Fife,” traversed by the Eden, is 
ve^ productive. Minerals — coal and lime ; manufactures — linen ; 
and exports — coal, lime, and fish. 

Towns. Cupar, on the Eden, and in the centre of the “How of 
Fife,” with spinnings mills and linen manufactures. St Andrews, a 
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town of great antiquity, with a celebrated University, the oldest in 
Scotland : it was founded in 1411 ; consists of two collies, named 
St Mary’s and St Salvador, with 13 professors, and 34 bursaries of 
£1000 annual value. St Andrews was long the ecclesiastical capital of 
Scotland, and was the scene of many of the most remarkable political 
and religious events in Scottish history. Largo, the birthplace of Alex- 
ander Selkirk, the “Robinson Crusoe” of De Foe. Dysart has con- 
siderable trade in coal and building-stone, and some linen manufactures. 
Kirkcaldy, consisting of one long irregular street, has considerable trade ; 
birthplace of Adam Smith, author of “ The Wealth of Nations.” D^^n- 
ferndine, a place of great historical interest, and noted in modern times 
for its linen manufactures : here was born Charles I., and here Charles 
IL subscribed the Solemn League and Covenant in 1650. 

15. EiuroBB, W. of Fife, in the basin of the Forth, is the second 
smallest county in Scotland. — G.C. : Coal-measures in the S. and 
E. , and trap in the N. and W. Surface varied and weU- cultivated ; 
minerals and manufactures unimportant. 

Town. Kinross, on Loch Leven, a small town with manufactures of 
cotton, tartan shawls, and damasks. 

16. Claxskmaiman, W. of Kinross, in the basin of the Forth, is the 
smallest coimty in Scotland. — G.C. : Princii)ally carboniferous, but 
trap rocks in the N. The river Devon, whose Imnks are highly 
fe^e, traverses the coimty on its way to the Forth. Principi 
minerals are coal, ironstone, and sandstone, which are exported from 
Alloa. 

To .v^NS. Clachn<in7ian, on the Devon, at its confluence with the Forth, 
a small town possessing little interest. A I ha is the principal town, near 
the head of the Firth of Forth ; with considerable export trade and ship- 
buildirjg, and long famous for its excellent ale. 

17. Stirling, W. of Clackmannan, in the basins of the Forth and 
Clyde. — G.C. : Carboniferous and trap in E. and S., Devonian in the 
centre, and metamorphic rocks in me W. Surface mountainous, 
^lecially in the W. , where Ben Lomond attains a height of 3190 feet. 
The Carse lands, along the Forth, are level and fertile, and two-thirds 
of the whole coimty arable. Minerals — coal, ironstone, and free- 
stone ; here are the celebrated Carron Ironworks ; manufactures — 
caqiets, tartans, shalloons, blankets, paj)er, and chemical products ; 
many cotton-nulls, foundries, dye-works, and distilleries. 

Towns. Stirling, on an abrupt hill, on the right bank of the Forth, 
is an important town, with a very ancient castle, which is one of the four 
militarv dep6ts still upheld in Scotland by virtue of the Articles of Union. 
FalMrlc is the seat of three great annual caitle-faira, called Trysts, at 
which usually 800,000 cattle and sheep exchange hands. Two memor- 
able battles were fought here ; one between Wallace and Edward I. 
in 1298, and the other between Prince Charles Edward and tiie royal 
army in 1746. Bamwchhum, famous for a victory gained by the Scots, 
under Bruce, over the English in 1314. ATt^syiA^otton-weaTing, coal 
and iron mines ; here Montrose gained a victory over the Covenanters. 

IB. BumbartOD, W. of Stirling, in the basin of Clyde.— G.C. same 
as the last. Surface mostly mountainous, and soil poOT, but fertile 
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and well-cultivated in the Lowlands; iron and coal-mines, and 
quarries of limestone and freestone; cotton -mills, glass-works, 
paper-mills, and printfields. 

Towns. Dumharton, on the Leven, near its confluence with the Clyde, 
with an ancient castle, one of the four upheld by Government, in terms 
of the Articles of the TVeaty of Union. Melenshiirgh^ a watering-place on 
the Clyde, Kirhintilloch, with manufactures of hats, cotton -weaving, 
and iroD-foimdries. Rentony where Smollett was bom, 1721. 

19. Bute aiuUArran, two large islands, with several smaller, in 
the Firth of Clyde. — G.C. of Bute : Devonian in S., Silurian in the 
middle, and mica slate in N. ; while that of Arran is extremely 
varied, being almost an epitome of the geology of Great Britain. 
Both islands are mountainous in the N. and imdulating in the 8. 
Goatfe^ in Arran, attains a height of 2874 fee^ and the entire 
island is celebrated for its romantic scenery and interesting geolo- 
gical features. The climate of Bute is very mild and moist, which 
renders it the resort of many invalids. 

Towns. Rothesay , at the head of a bay on the east side of Bute ; a 
famous resort of invalids and sea-bathers. Lamlashy in Arran, with a 
large and well-protected harbour. 

20. Argyll, K. of Bute, chiefly consisting of peninsulas and 
islands in the extreme west of Scotland. — G.C. : Metamorphic rocks 
with large patches of granite and trap. It is the second largest 
county in Scotland, and one of the most thinly peopled : area, 3255 
square miles; jiopiilation, 89,298, being 27 i>ersons to each square 
n^e. Surface moimtainous, and only a small part cultivated ; 
cattle largely reared for ex]_x)rtation ; manufactures and minerals 
unimportant. 

Towns. Inver ary ^ on Loch Fyne, principally supported by its herring- 
fisherv. CamphelUm, on the east coast of Cantyre, with distilleries and 
malt-houses. 

21. Perth, N.E. of Argyll, in the basins of the Tay and Forth. — 
G. C. : Chiefly metamor^ic rocks, but Devonian and coal in the S. 
and E. It is the third largest county in Scotland ; area, 2835 square 
miles; population, 138,000, being 49 persons to every square mile. 
Surface e^rtremely diversified, and comprising both a highland and 
lowland region ; the Grai^ian range traverses it in a north-easterly 
direction. The Carse of Growrie is very fertile, but only two-thirds 
of the county is imder culture of any kind; agriculture greatly 
improved; b^utiful scenery and large plantations. Minerals — 
co^ limestone, sandstone, marble, and slate; and lead found in 
some places. Manufacriir^ unimportant, exce^ at Perth. 

Towns, Perthy a beautiful city on the Tay, was once the capital of 
Scotland, and had the royal palace of Scone in the vicinity : it is veij 
ancient, and figures prominently in Scottish history. Cri^, a beauti- 
ful little town near the foot of the Grampians. Anchiemrder , — here 
originated the famous controversy between the civil and ecclesiastical 
courts, which led to the dismemberment of the Church of Scotland in 
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22. Forfkr, or Angus, E. of Perth, in the basins of the Tay, South 
Esk, and North Esk. — Gr. C. : Nearly all Devonian, but metsonorphic 
in the N.W. Surface varied, and divided into four parallel belts-— 
viz. Braes of Angus, Vale of Strathmore, Sidlaw Hills, and the plain 
along the Firth of Tay. Soil various, but agriculture in a highly 
advanced state. Forfarshire is the chief seat of the coarse linen 
manufacture of Scotland. 

Towns. Forfar j on the Dean, and in the fertile valley of Strathmore, 
is the nominal capital. Dundee, at the mouth of the Firth of Tay, is the 
third largest town in Scotland, and the principal seat of the linen manu- 
facture in Britain ; also famous for its kid gloves ; is a highly flourishing 
town, with a large export trade, and numerous manufactures ; it was the 
birthplace of Hector Boece and of Admiral Lord Duncan. Arbroath, also 
called Aherhrothock, from its position on the mouth of the little river 
Brothock —a large thriving town, with numerous manufactures. M onti'ose 
exports more corn than any other seaport in Scotland ; numerous manu- 
factures ; the birthplace of the celebmted Marquess of Montrose, and of 
Joseph Hume. Brechin, an ancient Episcopal city, with an old cathedral, 
and the residence of Lord Panmure. 

23. Kincardine, or the Meams, N.E. of Forfar, between the 
North Esk and the Dee. — G.C. : Devonian in the S. and gneiss in 
the N. Surface highly mountainous, being chiefly occupied by the 
Grampians ; but the “How of the Meams,” in the S. and E., is a 
rich, low, arable tract. The mountains yield extensive pasture for 
sheep ; and about half of the county is imder cultivation. Granite 
and sandstone are the principal minerals ; and the chief manufac- 
tures are coarse linen and wooden snuff-boxes. 

Towns. Stonehaven, a small town between the rivers Cowie and Carron ; 
has a herring-fishery, and some manufactures of cotton and linen. Near 
it is Dimottar Castle, formerly the residence of the Earls Marischal, and 
celebrated in Scottish history. At Strachan, near Banchory -Ternan, was 
bom Dr Thomas Reid, the eminent met^hysician and mor^ philosopher, 
and the ornament of the University of Glasgow. 

24 Aberdeen, N. of Kincardine, and between the Dee and De- 
veron. — G.C. : Granite and metamorphic rocks, with two patches of 
Old Red or Devonian in the W. and N. Surface very mountainous 
in the S.W., along the Grampians ; the rest level or undulating; 
only one-thiid arable, which is under the most skilful cultivation ; 
more cattle bred than in any other county in Scotland ; and the 
breeds are considered excellent. The county is especially celebrated 
for its beautiful granite, large quantities of which are shipped to 
London ; there are also important slate and sandstone quames, and 
extensive salmon-fisheries. Manufactures recently very flourishing, 
especially woollen, cotton, and linen, but now greatly declined. 
Balmoral Castle, the Highland residence of Queen Victoria, on the 
river Dee, is in this county. 

Towns. A herdeen, between the mouths of the Dee and Don, is the 
fourth town in Scotland in point of population : it is a handsome city, 
built of beautifhl grey-coloured granite ; nas many fine puldio e(Rfioe8, ana 
a place of great trade and manufacture. Maidsdud (Allege, founded in 
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1593, by Georjfe Keith, Earl Marischal of Scotland, has numerous pro- 
fessors and lecturers, 250 students, 106 bursaries averaging from £S to 
£26, and a small museum. Old A herdeeriy near the Don, and one mile from 
the city, with a cathedral erected iu 1357, is chiefly famous for its ancient 
University, chartered in 1494, and found^ in 1501 ; it has spacious build- 
ings, 9 professors, 865 students, 128 bursaries from £5 to £50 value, a 
museum, and a libraiw of 34,000 volumes. The two Universities are 
now \mited, and named the University of Aberdeen. Peterhead, a thriv- 
ing town on the north-east coast, near Buchanness, the most easterly 
point in Scotland ; has an important herring-fishery, and is the great 
emporium of the whale-fishery, fftuitlj/y a neat little town at the con- 
fluence of the Deveron and Bogie, and on the great North of Scotland 
Railway, with magnificent public schools, erected by the Duchess of 
Gordon, who resides at Huntly Lodge in the immediate vicinity. 

25. N. W. of Aberdeen, in the Moray basin, and between 
the Deveron and the Sney. — G.C. : Mainly metamori^hic rocks; 
but granite in the N. , and Old Red in the W. Surface mountainous, 
except along the coast, where it is level and moderately fertile ; 
only about a third is under cultivation. Cattle-breeding is the 
princi^ branch of rural industry ; but there are important fisheries 
carried on in the small towns and villages along the coast. The 
principal minerals are limestone for agricultural pm^ses, and 
granular quartz exported from the Hill of Durn, near rortsoy, to 
the EngUsn potteries. 

Towns. Banff and Macduff, seaport towns, at the mouth of the 
Deveron, with considerable export trade. Poi'Uoy, Cullen, and Buckie, 
neat little towns on the Moray Firth, with extensive herring-fisheries. 
Keith, on the Isla, at the terminus of the Great North of Scotland Rail- 
way, the birthplace of James Ferguson. 

26. Moray, or Elgin, W. of Banff, in the Moray basin, between the 
Spey^ and theFindhom.— -G.C. : Old Red in the N., which is highly 
fosBiliferous, and gneiss in the remainder ; surface, level along the 
firth — elsewhere mountainous ; only about one-fifth under cultiva- 
tion ; soil a deep loam, or light and sandy ; very fertile in the N. , and 
highly cultivate ; fine crops of wheat. Sandstone is the principal 
mmeral, and is extensively exported ; other exports are grain, cattle, 
salmon, and timber from the ancient forests of Strathsi>ey and 
Damaway. The principle manufactures are woollens ; tioneries, 
distilleries, and tileworks are numerous. 

Towns. Elgin, on the Lossie, about 5 miles from its seaport (Lossie- 
mouth) has the remains of a beautiful cathedral, erected in l224--^ne of 
the finest ruins in Scotland. Forres, a beautiful little town near the Find- 
horn, with enchanting scenery ; celebrated in Shakespeare's “Macbeth." 

27. Kaim, W. of Mor^, in the Moray basin, and drained by the 
Naim and Findhom. — G.C. : Old Red in the N., gneiss in the 
S., and some granite in the W. Surface mostljr rugged and 
mountainous, but nearly one-half cultivated. Agriculture in an 
advanced state ; but no imi)ortant minerals or manSacturee. 

Towns. Naim, an antiquated-looking littlo town on the river Naim, 
with exports of fish, stones, grain, and timber i near it Cawdor Castle, 
where, according to tradition, King Duncan was murdered. 
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28. InyemesB, S. W. of Nairn, cMefly in the Ness or Moray basin, 
is the largest county in Scotland ; area, 4256 square miles ; ;^pula- 
tion 96,600, being 23 persons to the 8<juare mile. — G.C. : Gneiss and 
mica slate, with a patch of Old Red m the N.K, but trap and Old 
Red in Skye. Surface highly moimtainous ; Ben Nevis, the highest 
mountain in Scotland (4368 met), is in the S. W. It is well wooded, 
and a chain of lakes, connected by the Caledonian Canal, passes 
through the centre. Soil light and unproductive, with more than 
one-h^ wholly waste ; but there are immense forests where the red 
and roe deer roam in safety. The county is chiefly pastoral, Mid the 
principal exports are black cattle, sheep, and wool Here the Celtic 
language and character are stdl found m their purest forms. 

Towns. Invet'nesSf at the mouth of the Ness, and near the entrance of 
the Caledonian Canal, a fine, old, romantic town, regarded as the coital 
of the Highlands, and by far the most populous town north of Aberdeen, 
with whi^ it is connected by railway, ft is the only important town in 
Britain in which the Gaelic language is usually spoken by all classes of 
the inhabitants. Near it, Ciilloden Moor, where the pretensions of the 
Stewart dynasty were finally extinguished in 1746. Fort George, the most 
complete fortification in the kingdom, has accommodation for 2000 men. 
Fort Augustus is now nearly abandoned, but has accommodation for 280 
men~and Fort William for 100 men. 

29. Robb, N. of Inverness, and between tbe Moray Firth and the 
Minch, — G.C. : Almost wholly metamoiyhic, but Old Red along 
the two coasts. Surface very mountainous, and only one-fifth 
arable j fertile on the Moray Firth, producing excellent wheat ; but 
tbe main portion is pastoral. The exports are chiefly sheep and 
wool, and the inhabitants generally are in great poverty. 

Towns. Dingwall, an antique-looking little town at the head of the 
Cromartv Firth ; near it, Strathpeffer, with highly medicinal chalybeate 
and sulphurous springs, resembli^ those of Harrogate, and frequented 
by a large number of invalids. luin, a neat thriving town on the Dor- 
noch Firth, emd the most important between Inverness and Wick. 
Jmergordon, the principal seaport of Ross-shire, with a good pier, will 
probably be soon connected with Tain by a railway, and with Naim 
by steamers. Stomowap, on the east coast of the island of Lewis, is the 
most important town in the Western Islands ; considerable trade in 
herrings and white-fish. 

30. Cromarty, consists of fourteen detached portions, scattered 
over the northern half of Ross-shire. This singular arrangement into 
patches was fonned at the request of a former Earl of Cromarty, 
who desired that one coimty might contain all his lands wherever 
situated. Its geology, drainage, soil, &c., same as Ross. The Cro- 
marty Firth is com;^etely land-locked, and affords excellent shelter 
for shipping. 

Towns. Cromarty, at the entrance of Cromarty Firth, jimt within the 
two headlands called the ** Sutors of Cromarty,” and et the north ex- 
tremity of the peninsula called the Black Isle, which separates the 
Moray from the Cromarty Firth, is irregularly built, and of antique 
anpea^oe; the birthplace of Hugh Miller, who commenced here hiB 
iliustrioua ^logical career. Ullajpool, on the west coast, built fey the 
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British Fishery Society, in 1788, has a good harbour, but is falling into 

31. Sotherlaad, N. of Boss, and between the Moray Firth and 
the Atlantic. — G.C. : Nearly all transition and Silurian rocks, with 
a little Old Red in N.W. and S.E., and an oolitic patch at Brora. 
Surface wild and mountainous ; scenery in many places singularly 
^rand, and containing many lakes, which discharge their waters 
in three directions. The interior wholly depopulate^ this being the 
centre of the far-famed Highland clearances, which commenced in 
1807, and were repeated at various intervals. A vast number of 
the inhabitants have been exmtriated, and the remainder reside 
in villages and hamlets alorm me coast, where they support them- 
selves mainly by fishing. The interior is now let out into immense 
sheep-farms, which are chiefly in the hands of English capitalists : 
about 220, OiX) sheep are exported annually. Many of the inhabit- 
ants are extremely poor ; and though the Duke of Sutherland has 
done much to promote the education of the rising generation, there 
is not a newspajier pr 2 >rinting-press in the whole county, nor even 
a single town deserving the name. Area, 1886 square miles ; popu- 
lation, 25,783. The population in 1831 was 25,516. 

Towns. DomocK, on the Dornoch Firth, opposite Tain, is a mere vil- 
lage, and the smallest county town in the British Isles. It was once 
the See of the Bishops of Caithness, and its ancient cathedral was 
repaired by the late Duchess of Sutherland. Oohpie, a beautiful village 
on the east coast, with Dunrobin Castle, the ancient residence of the 
Earls of Sutherland, in the vicinity. Helrtudale, the seat of an extensive 
herring-fishery. 

32. Oaithness, E. of Sutherland, and in the extreme N.E. of the 
mainland of Scotland, is a peninsi^ lying between the Moray and 
Pentland Firths. — G.C.: Almost wholly Devonian, which is highly 
fossiliferous in many parts ; but along the west border there are 
several patches of gramte ; surface flat, destitute of trees, and unin- 
teresting ; son vanous, a large portion being heath-covered moors, 
but one-fourth under cultivation ; often very fertile, and the agricul- 
ture of late greatly improved. Many go^ roads and piers have 
been recently construct^ for the accommodation of the numerous 
fishing villages and hamlets on the east coast. About 200,000 bar- 
rels of salted herrings are exported annually ; other exports are 
salmon, oats, and flagstones for paving. This county was, in the 
Middle Ages, held by the Kings of Norway ; most of its inhabit- 
ants are of Scandinavian descent, and spei a peculiar dialect of 
the Lowland Scotch, considerably resembling that of Orkney. 

Towns. Wick, including PulUTuytown, which is twice its size, is a flour- 
ishing town on the east coast, and at the mouth of a river of same name. 
For the last haJf-oentunr it has been the headquarters of the Scottish 
herring-fishery. In 1856 upwards of 1000 boats were here employed in 
the herring-fighing, chiefly manned by Western H^hlanders, who in the 
month of July con^egate here in vast numbers, and then for about six 
weeks both towns are densely crowded. Here are two spirited weekly 
newspapers, and a rapidly-increasing export trade, consisting chiefly of 
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herrings to the Baltic. Thurso^ a beautiful little town on tiie Pentland 
Firth, and the most northerly on the mainland of Scotland. Its position 
is unmvourable to its prosperity as a fishing- town, being exposed to the 
north, and the rapid dangerous current of the Pentland MrOi, across 
which the Orkneys are seen in all their bold grandeur. There are some 
manufactures of linen, woollen, and straw-plait ; and the chief exports 
are Caithness flagstones and white-fish. Scrubster Roa^, in its vicinitT, 
however, is a well-protected harbour, from which steamers regularly ply 
to Wick, Orkney, and Edinburgh. 

33. Orkney and Shetland form an insular county N.E. of the 
mainland. The former consists of an archipelago of 67 islands and 
islets, but only 27 are inhabited, the principal of which are Pomona 
or Mainland, South and North Ronalosha, Hoy, Sanda, Rowsa, and 
Westra. Area, 600 square miles ; population, 31,465 ; shores bol^ 
the interior generally undulating ; climate mild ; little snow falls in 
winter, but the summers chill and moist. — G.C. : Wholly Devonian, 
Soil good, but a^culture very backward ; many of the people 
employed in fishing, or in taking wild birds and e^ ; great 
quantities of lobsters are shipped to the London maiSet. The 
Orcadians are expert seamen, and many of them are engaged in the 
Greenland whale-fishery. The archipelago is singularly destitute 
of timber, but roots of large trees are frequently found in the peat- 
mosses. The Orkneys belonged to Norway in the Middle Ag^ 
and were annexed to the Scottish crown in 1468. 

Shetland^ 48 miles N.E. of Orkney, and 180 miles S.E. of the Faroe 
group ; consists of an archipelago of about 90 islands and islets, of 
which only 25 are inhabited ; area, 945 square miles ; population, 
31,078. Mainland, the largest island, contains one-half tne whole 
area, and more than a half of the population. The next largest are 
Y ell and Unst, the latter being the most northern island in the British 
arclupelago (lat, 60® 50' N.) — G.C.: Devonian in the S.; all the rest 
gneiss, with large patches of trap and granite. Climate mild, but 
very damp and variable ; surface generally moimtainous, covered 
with heath, and destitute of trees ; a considerable quantity of 
tolerable land has been made by long culture. The Sheifland ponies 
are xemarkable for their small size and hardihood, and are largely 
exported ; other exports are ling, tusk, and cod. The only native 
manufacture is knitted hosiery ; and the only mineral of importance 
is chromate of iron, which is exported for a pigment. The people are 
of Norse extraction. Their languaj^e is now Eu ^lisb^ but indubi- 
table traces of their Scandinavian origin are found m their manners, 
customs, superstitions, language, ana antiquities. Became subject 
to Norway in the ninth century; embraced Christianity in the 
thirteenth, and annexed to the Scottish crown at tiie same 
with the Orkneys. 

Towns . — KirhwalU the capital of the Orkneys and of the county above 
named, on a bay on the north-east side of Pomona, with an ancient 
cathedral named St Magnus, and some manufactories of linen and st^w- 
plait ; communicates by steamers with Wick, Thurso, Aberdeen, Leith, 
and Lerwick, Lerwick^ the principal town in Shetland, on Bressay 
Sound, and on the S.E. of Mmnland, is tiie most norUiem town in the 

M 
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British Isles ; has manufectures of straw-plait, and whale, cod, and her- 
ring fisheries. 

8. Capes and Promontories. — St Abb’s Head, in Berwick- 
shire ; Fifeness, east of Fife ; Buddoness, at the northern en- 
trance of Firth of Tay ; Girdleness, at the mouth of the Dee ; 
Buchanness (Aberdeenshire), the most eastern point of the 
mainland of Scotland ; Kinnaird Head, at the entrance of the 
Moray Firth (Aberdeenshire) ; Tarbetness, the eastern extremity 
of Ross ; Noss Head, and Duncansbay Head, east of Caithness ; 
Dunnet Head, in the Pentland Firth, the most northern point 
of the mainland of Britain ; Old Head, and Dennis-ness, the 
southern and northern extremities of Orkney ; Sumburgh 
Head, south of Mainland (Shetland) ; Hermaness, north of 
Unst, in Shetland, the most northern point in the British 
archipelago ; Strathy Head and Cape Wrath, north of Suther- 
land ; Butt of Lewis and Barra Head, at the northern and 
southern extremities of Long Island ; Aird Point, north of 
Skye ; Point of Ardnamurchan (Argyll), the most western 
point of the mainland of Britain ; Mull of Oe and Mull of 
Cantyre, in Ar^llshire ; Mull of Galloway and Burrow Head, 
in Wigtown, the former being the most southern point of 
Scotland. 

9. Islands. — These are very numerous, especially on the 
north and west coasts, and are naturally divided into three 
groups : — 

On the North Coast. — The Orkneys, N.E. of Caithness : principal, 
Pomona, Hoy, South Ronaldsha, Shapinsha, Rowsa, Westra, Eda, 
Stronsa, Sanda, and North Ronaldsha. The Shetlands, N.E. of the 
Orkneys : principal, Mainland, Yell, Fetlar, and Unst. — {See Descriptive 
Notes, p. 1/7.) 

On the West Coast. — The Hebrides or Western Islands, 160 in number, 
of which 70 are inhabited, and divided into two clusters, the Outer and 
Inner Hebrides, which are separated by the Little Minch. The Outer 
Hebrides, called also Long Island, lie west of Sutherland and Ross ; the 
princi^ are, Lewis (including ^^rris), the largest island in Scotland 
(60 miles long, 30 miles broad, area 700 square mile s) ; North Uist, Ben- 
beoula, South Uist, and Barra, and 62 miles farther W., St Kilda. The 
Inner Hebrides : S%e, Raasay, Rona, Rum, and Eigg, in Inverness-shire : 
Mull, Coll, Tiree, and Iona, N.W. of Argyll ; Jura, Iiday, Colonsay, and 
Scarba, in the Estuary of Loch linnhe ; Arran, Bute, and the Cumbraes, 
in the Firth of Clyde. 

On the East Coast : May, Inchkeith, Inchcolm, in the Firth of Forth ; 
Inchcape, or the Bell Rock, off the entrance of the Firth of Tay. Stroma, 
between Caithness and Orkney ; Fair Island, between Orkney and Shet- 
land. 

10. Bays and Estuaries. — These are also numerous, and 
general^ penetrate &r into the land, in a N.E. and S.W. direc- 
tion. Those on the east side are called Jirths (from Scandi^ 
B&viaiL—Jiordy pronoimced “fiurth”), those on the W., lochs, 
corresponding to the Loughs of Ireland. The principal are 
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Firth of Forth, between the Lothians and Fife ; St Andrews Bay, 
N.E. of Fife ; Firth of Tay, between Fife and Forfar ; Moray Firth m 
the N.E. of Gotland, 75 miles wide, between Kinnaird Head and Dun- 
cansbay Head (its main parts are, Beauly Firth, between Inverness and 
Ross ; Cromarty Firth, between Ross and Cromarty ; and Dornoch Firth, 
between Ross and Sutherland) ; Pentland Firth, between Caithness and 
Orkney ; Dunnet Bay, N. of Caithness ; Kyle of Tongue, Loch Eribol, 
and Kyle of Duimess, N. of Sutherland ; Loch Laxford, Kyle Sku and 
Loch Enard, W. of Sutherland ; Lochs Broom, Greinord, Ewe, Gairlocb, 
Torridon, Carron, and Alsh, W. of Ross ; Sleat Sound, between Inver- 
ness and Skye ; Loch Houm, in W. of Inverness ; Sound of Raasay, 
also called Rona Sound, between Skye and Raasay ; Lochs Snizort, Braca- 
dale, and Eishart, in W. of Skye ; Sound of Harris, between Hairis and 
North Uist ; Loch Sunart and Sound of Mull, between Mull and Ard- 
namurchan ; Lochs Linnhe and Eil, forming the westem entrance to the 
Caledonian Canal ; Loch Etive, Sound of Jura, West Loch Tarbet, all 
W. of Argyll ; Kilbrannan Sound, between Canty re and Arran ; Ix)ch 
Fyne, in S. of Argyll ; Loch Ix)ng, between Argyll and Dumbarton ; 
Firth of Clyde, separating Arran, Bute, and Dumbarton, from Ayr and 
Renfrew ; Loch Ryan, in N. of Wigtowi\ ; Wigtown Bay, between Wig- 
town and Kirkcudbright ; Solway Firth, between the S.W. of Scotland 
and the N.W. of England ; the Minch, between the Mainland and 
the Isle of Skye ; Little Minch, between S^e and Long Island ; Sound of 
Islay, between Islay and Jura ; North Channel, between Scotland and 
Ireland. 

11. Moimtain System. — Scotland is a highly mount ainons 
country, there being few or no localities where mountain-ranges 
do not limit the observer’s view in one or more directions. 
Proceeding from N. to S., we find five principal ranges, 
all of which are nearly parallel to each other, and follow the 
general direction of N.E. and S.W., similar to the principal 
estuaries. 

The Northern Highlands, consisting of detached groups that commence 
at the southern border of Caithness, and cover a large portion of Suther- 
land, Ross, and Inverness, separate the waters which flow into the Moray 
Firth from those that find their way to the Atlantic. The princip^ 


summits are : — 

Feet. 

Ben Attow, between Ross and Inverness, . , . 40OO 

Ben Wyvis, near Dingwall, 8720 

Ben Dearg, near head of Loch Broom, . . . 3550 

Ben More, in Assynt, Sutherland, .... 82^ 

Ben Cliberich, S. of Loch Naver, Sutherland, . . 3166 

Morven, in S.E. of Caithness, 2334 


The Grampians, the loftiest mountains in the British Isles, extend 
from sea to sea, between Loch linnhe in Argyll, to near Stonehaven and 
Aberdeen on the east coast. They separate, mr the most part, the High- 
lands from the Lowlands, and the basins of the Spey and Dee from that of 
the Tay on the east side, and the great valley of Glenmore and the Clyde 
basin on the west side. Length, from Stonehaven to Loch Linnhe, about 
100 miles, the height ranging from 2000 feet to upwards of 4000 feet. 
Ben Nevis, at the western extremity, 4368 feet high, is the culmin- 
ating- point of the Britannic system. The main range sends off two 
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great lateral branches, one to the N. from the middle of the range, 
which soon bifurcates and encloses a lai^e portion of Banffehire ; and tne 
other to the S., from near Loch Jlannoch, in Perthshire, to the isthmus 
of Cowal in Ai^U. Principal summits : — 

Feet. 


XK3I1 lU UUO WtJBU oi xuvtjmeBH, . . . ^ooo 

Ben-y-Gloe, in Blair- Atholl, 3690 

Ben Macdui, in the south-west of Aberdeen, . . 4295 

Cairngorm, Banfishire, 4090 

Ben Avon, between B^ff and Aberdeen, . . . 8826 

Gairntoul, Aberdeenshire, near Ben Avon, . . . 4245 

Schihallion, Perthshire, 3564 

Ben Lomond, Stirling, 8190 


Ochil and Sidlaw Bunge, parallel with the Grampians, and separated 
from them by the valley of Strathmore, consists of three small chains, 
which extend across the country from Forfarshire to Stirlingshire, and 
form the north watersho<l of the Tay, Forth, and Clyde basins. The 
Sidlaw Hills extend from the river Dean in Forfarshire, to Perth on the 
Tay, but are of small elevation : the highest summit, the Hill of Sidlaw, 
is only 1400 feet high. The Ochils, between Stirling and the Firth of 
Tay, attain, in Ben Cleugh, an elevation of 2300 feet ; and the Camjpsie 
Fells, in Stirlingshire, of 1500 feet. 

The Lammermoor and Pentland Banae, separated from the former by 
the Firth of Forth, and forming the soutnern boundary of the Forth basin, 
consists of the following members : the Lammermoor Hills, between 
Haddington and Berwick ; highest summit, 1600 feet ; the Moorfoot Hills, 
western continuation of the Lammermoors ; the Pentland Hills, in Mid- 
Lothian, 1878 feet ; and Tinto Hill in Lanarkshire, 2316 feet. 

The Cheviot and Lowiher Range, sometimes called the Southern High- 
lands, extends from Peel Fell in the Cheviots proper (for which see 
'^England,” par. 11), to Loch Ryan in Wigtownshire, and forms the 

g reat watershed of the S. of Scotland, separating the basins of the 
lyde and Tweed on the N. from those of the Solway and Tyne on 
the S. The highest summits of this range are : — 

Feet 


Cheviot Peak, near Wooler, Northumberland, . . 2684 

Carter Fell, do. . do., . . . 2020 

Peel Fell, do. .do., 

Ettrick Pen in Selkirk, 2200 

Jiart Fell, in Dumfries, 2635 

Broad Law, in Peebles, highest of the range, . . 2741 

Lowther Hill, in Lanark, 2520 


12. Principal River -Basins. — As the mountain-ranges in 
Scotland stretch from N.K to S.W., the intervening river-l^ins 
follow, in their greatest length and inclination, the same direc- 
tion. — (See “ River-Basins of England.”) The following table 
gives ^ the really important feisins in the kingdom ; and 

* No mountain In Scotland attains to the limit of perpetual congelation, which, 
tn the latitude of the Cheviots, Is 6000 feet high, and in that of the Grampians 
4600. Ben Nevis only wants about 150 feet of altitude to be capped continually 
with snow. Some of the ravines in the Grampians and North Highlands retain 
the snow over summer. 
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though only eight in number, they embrace ^30 out of the 33 
county towns, and occupy about two-thirds of the entire sur- 
face. The three county-towns not embraced in the table are 
Cupar-Fife, Stonehaven, and Kirkwall. The arrangement of 
the table is similar to that already referred to under England.” 
The five basins which stand first on the list incline towards 
the North Sea, and the remaining three towards the Atlantic 
and Irish Sea, 


Kamb or Babik. 

IlCTUfth 
in Eng. 
Miles. 

Are* in 
Square 
Miles. 

Capitals or Couhtteb, and othxb Larue Townb. 

Tweed, . . . 
Forth,*. . . 

T^, . . . 

Dee and Don, 
Ness & Mo- i 
ray Basin, ) 
Idmihe Basin, 

Clyde, . . . 
S)lway Basin, 

96 

100 

160 

90 

120 

120 

135 

90 

1820 

1400 

2250 

1230 

5000 

1500 

2500 

2500 

Peebles, Greenlaw, Jedburgh, Selkirk, 
f Haddington, Edinburgh, Kinross, Lin- 
1 lithgow, Clackmannan, Stirling, Leith. 
Perth, Forfar, Dundee. 

Aberdeen. 

( Banff, Elgin, Naim, Inverness, Cromarty, 

( Dingwall, Dornoch, Wick. 

(No towns except Ohan and Ft. William.) 
f Ayr, Rothesay, Invorary, Dumbarton, 

\ Renfrew, Lanark, Glasgow., Paisley. 
Wigtown, Kirkpatrick, I)umfries. 


tThre© of the eight basins lie N. of the Grampian Chain, viz. the Moray 
b^in, and the basin of the Dee and Don (the waters of which nearly 
uiite), on the east side, and the Linnhe basin on the west ; and their 
u|iited areas comprise almost the whole of the district known as the 
Sottish Highlands. Immediately S. of them lie the basins of the Tay 
and Forth on the east side, and that of the Clyde on the west : these 
touch each other, and are separated from the former three by the 
Grampian Chain, and from the Tweed and the Solway basins by the 
lammerraoor and Lowther ranges : they are fertile and highly cultivated ; 
contain most of the large towns, and many rich mines of coal, ironstone, 
and other valuable minerals ; and have been called respectively the gar- 
den, the granary, and the workshop of Scotland. The first is separated 
jfh)m the second by the Ochil Hills, and the second from the third by the 
Campsie Fells. The basins of the Tweed and Solway constitute the 
Southern Highlands, and form an excellent pastoral country. They are 
separated from England by the Cheviot range, and from each other by 
the Ix)wthers ; while the Tweed basin is separated from the Forth by 
the Lammermoor Hills, and the Solway basin from that of the Clyde by 
the Lowther range. 

13. Tabular View of Bivera and Towns,— For the ar- 
rangement adopted in the following table, compare what is 
said under “ England,” par. 13 ; the only difference being ibat 

* In estimating the length and area of the river-basins, those of the estuaries 
are Included. 
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here all towns and villages are given that have more than 
500 inhabitants ; large tpwns, or those printed in Eoman let- 
ters, denote those having 2500 inhabitants or upwards ; county 
towns are in small capitals, and all others in italics. One hun- 
dred rivers are here enumerated, thirty-three of which enter 
the ocean du*ectly, the remainder being their tributaries ; and 
300 towns, one-third of which are large towns and capitals of 
counties, with a population exceeding 2500. — (Compare under 
“ England,” par. 13.) 


Basins inclined to tfie Nordi Sea. 


Bivers. Towns. 

Tweed, Berwick (England), Coldsiremi, Kelso, Mel- 

rose, Peebles. 

Whiteadder, I Chirnside, Dunse. 

Blackadder, Greenlaw. 

Till, Woolei' (England). 

Beaumont, I Yetholm. 

Teviot, Kelso, A^icrum, De^iholm, Hawick. 

Jed, Jedburgh. 

Leader, I EarlsUm, Lauder. 

Gala, I Galashiels. 

Ettrick, Selkirk. 

Eddleston, t P^bles. 

Lyne, I Linton. 

Biggar, I Biff gar. 

Eye, Eyemouth. 

Co. of Haddington, Dunbar. 

Tyne, Haddington. 

Gifford, Oifford. 

Forth, Nm'th Berwick, Dirleton, Cockenzle, Tranent, 


n., Pi'estonpans, Musselburgh, PortobeUo, 
Leith, Edinburgh, JVewhaven, South 
QueemfeiTy, Bo' ness, Grangemouth, Airth, 
all on the south side of the Firth ; CraU, 
Kilrenny, Anstruiher, Pittenweem, Elie, 
Largo, Leven, Buckhaven, Wemyss, Dysart, 
Kirkcaldy, Kinghorn, Burntisland, Aher- 
dour, Jnvei'keithing, Culross, Kincardine, 
Alloa, all on north side. Stirling, A ler- 
foyle, both on the river. 


Leven, I Leven, Leslie, Kinross, Milnathort. 

Esk, Musselburgh, Dalkeith ; Lasswade, Loan- 

head, Penicuik. 

Leith Water, Leith, Colinion. 

Almond, ...Cramond, Ratho, Mid-Calder, Whitburn. 

Lyne, I Dunfermline. 

Avon, Linlithgow, Bathgate. 

Carron, Grangemouth, Carron, Falkirk, n., Camelon, 

Denny. 
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Badm inclined to the North Sea (continued. ) 


Rivera. Towns. 

Black Devon, Z Clackmannan. 

Devon, I Alva, Tillicoultry, Dollar. 

Bannock, St Ninians, Bannockburn. 

Allan, I Bridge of Allan, Dunhiane. 

Toith, I Donne, Callander. 

Eden, St Andrews, Cupar-Fife, Falkland, Auch- 

termuchty, Strathmiglo. 

Ceres, Ceres. 

Tay, Tayport or Ferry- PorUon-Craig, Broughty 

Ferry, Dundee, Emd, Newburgh, Perth, 
Scone, Dunkeld, Logierait, A herfeldy, Killin, 

Earn, Ahernethy, Bridge of Earn, Aluiliill, n., 

Cneff, Comrie. 

Dunning, Dunning. 

Ruthven, Auchterarder. 

Almond, Methmi. 

Isla, I Coupar- Angus. 

Ericht, Blairgowrie. 

Dean, I Glanimis, Forfar. 

Gairie, Kirriemuir. 

Alyth, AlytJi. 

Tummel, I Logierait. 

Brothock, Arbroath. 

South Esk, Montrose, Brechin. 

North Esk, Mary kirk. 

Luther, I Luthermuir, Laurencekirk. 

Bervie, Bervie. 

Carron, Stonehaven. 

Dee, Aberdeen ; Banchoi'y-Ternan, Kincardine 

O' Neil, Ahoyne, Ballat&r, Balmoral, Cas- 
tleton of Braemar, all mere ■villages. 

Don, Old Aberdeen, Woodside, Kiniore, Inverury. 

Urie, I Inverury, Old Meldrv.ni, n., Insch, n. 

Ythan, Ellon, Methiick. 

Vgie, Peterhead, Stricken, New Pitsligo. 

N. Co. Aberdeen, Fraserburgh, Rosehearty. 

Deveron, Banff, Macduff^ Turriff,' Huntly. 

Isla, I Keith. 

Bogie, Huntly, Rhynie. 

N. Co. Banff, Portsoy, Cullen, Buckie. 

Spey, Qarmonih, Fockahers, Rothes, Oranton, Kin- 

gussie, 

Fiddich, Dufftown. 

Avon, Tomantoul. 

Lossie, Lossiemouth, Elgin. 

Co. of Moray, Burghead. 

Findhom, Findhorn, Forres, n. 

Naim, Nairn. 


BeaulyF. andR. Ness,. Fort George, Fortrose, Beauly j Inverness, 
Fort Augustus. 
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Basins inclined to the Norik Sea (continued. ) 

Rivers. Towns. 

Cromarty F-&R.Conan,CROMABTY, Inveraordoriy Dingwall. 

Dornoch F. &K. Oikel,.Tain, Dornoch, Bonar Bridge. 

E. Co. Sutherland, Oolspie, Broray Helmsdale. 

E. Co. Caithness, Bunheathy Lyhster, WiOK. 

Pentland Firth, Thurso. 

1 

Basins inclined to the Atlantic. ^ 

Kyle of Tongue, Totiaue, Melness. 

h. Eribol, Eriool. 

Kyle Sku, EdderachiUis. 

Loch Inver, Inver. 

Loch Broom, Ullapool. 

Loch Ewe, Pootewe. 

Gairloch, Oairloch. 

L. Carron, Loch Carron, 

Sound of Mull, Tobermory (Mull). 

Lochs Linnhe & Eil, ...Oban, Fort William. 

Kilb. Sd. & L. Tyne, ..Campbelton, Tarhert, Lochgilphead, In- 
VERART. 

Clyde, F. & R. Lamlash (Arran), Millport (Cumbrae), 

Rothesay (Bute), Ayr, Troon, Irvine, 
Saltcoats, Ardrossan, Lar^, Dunoon, 
Gourock, Greenock, Helensburgh, Port- 
Glas^ow, Dumbarton, Renfrew, El- 
lershe, (Jovan, Partick, Glasgow, Ruther- 
glen, Camhuslang, Bothivell, Holyiown, n., 
Lovj Blantyre, Hamilton, Carluke, n., 
Lanark, New Lanark. 


Doon, I Ayr, n., Dalmellington. 

Ayr, I Ayr, Stair, Muir kirk. 

Coila, I Coylston. 

Lugar, I Ochiltree, Old Cumnock. 

Irvine, I Irvine, Kilmarnock, Oalston, New Mills. 

Gamock, Kilwinning, Dairy, Kilbirnie. 

Annock, Stewarton. 

Cessnook, I Mauddine. 

Leven, Dumbarton, Renton, Alexandria, Bmihill. 

Cart, I Renfrew, Paisley, Pollockshaws. 

Black Cart, I Johnstone, Kilbaiuhan, Lochwinnoch, Beith. 

Levem, I Barrhead, Neilston. 

Kelvin, Kirkintilloch, Kilsyth, Cumbernauld, n. 

N. Calder, Airdrie. 

S. Calder, Wishaw, StaTie or Shotts Works. 

Avon, I Hamilton, Stonehouse, Strathaven. 

Nethan, I LesmaJiago. 

Douglas, I Douglas. 

Medwin, Camwath. 

Gk)nar, I Leadhills. 

Girvan, Girvan, Maybole. 
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Basina inclined to the Atlantic (continued). 

Rivers. Tovma. 

Stinchar, Ballardrae. 

Loch Ryan, Stranraer. 

W. Co. Wigtown, Port-Pairith. 

Wigtown Bay, Whithorn^ Wigtown, Creetawn. 

(S^e, Newton-Stewart. 

Fleet, Oatehouse. 

Dee (Solway F.,) Kirkcudbright, Castle- Douglas. 

Ken, I New Oalloway^ Dairy. 

Urr (do.), Urr. 

Nith (Solway), Maxwelltown, Dumfries, Thomhillf San- 

Cairn, 

Scarf, Penpont. 

Annan (do.), Annan, Eccle^fechany Locherhyy n., Loch- 

mahen^ n., Moffat. 

Sark (do.), Gretna Green. 



14. Lakes. — With the exception of Finland and Canada, there is 
no country in the world more remarkable for its lakes than Scotland. 
They are in general very small in size, as the deep inlets of the 
ocean prevent an^ great collection of inland waters ; but they are 
celebrated for their beauty and wild grandeur. Loch Lomond, the 
largest of them, 24 miles long, 8 broad, and wdth an area of 40 
square miles, is justly famed for its splendid scenery. Arranged 
in the order of the river-basins in which they are situate^ they may 
be briefly described and easily remembered. We begin with the 
Tweed on the east coast and proceed northward : — 

Tweed Basin : St Marffs Loch, in Selkirkshire, drained by the Yarrow. 

Forth: Loch Ard^ in Perthshire, one of the sources of the Forth ; 
Loch Leven, in Kinross, drained by the Leven ; and Lochs Vennachar, 
Achray, Katrine, Luhnaig, and Voil, all drained by the Teith. 

Tay : Lochs Dochart and Tay, in Perthshire, at the source of the Tay ; 
Loch Earn, at the source of the Earn ; and Lochs Tummel, Rannoch, 
Erickt, Lydoch, drained by the Tummel. 

Dee : Loch of Skene, drained by the Leuchar, Aberdeenshire. 

Spey : Loch Morlich, Loch-an-Eilan, and Loch Inch, in Inverness. 

: Ness, Oich, Garry, and Quoich, in Inverness. 

Cromarty and Conan Basin : Glass, Luichart, Fannich. 

Dornoch and Oikel Basin ; Loch SJdn, 18 miles long, in Sutherland. 

Helmsdale : Loch-na-Ctar, in Suther^d. 

Naver : Loch Naver, in Sutherland. 

Ewe : Lodi Maree, in Ross. 

Moidart and Shiel Basin : Bhiel, Inverness and Ar^U. 

Linnhe and Spean Basin : Lochy, Arkai^, Treag, Vochan, and Logo an, 
in Inverness ; and Lochs Awe and Avich, in Argyll, drah ed by the Awe. 

Clyde : Loch Lomond (40 square miles), drain^ by the Leten. 

Doon : Loch Boon, in Ayrshire. 

Dee : Loch Km, in Kirkcudbright. 
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15. Internal Communication. — Scotland, being a bigbly moun- 
tainous country, can never vie with the sister kingdom in the extent 
or completeness of her internal communication ; yet her noble firths 
and estuaries, which indent the coast in all directions, give her im- 
portant natmal advantages ; while her turnpike roads, canals, and 
railways, abundantly attest the energy and public spirit of her sons. 

Railways. — These now consist of twenty main lines, and in Jamjary 
1859 there were 1342 miles open for traffic, with some hundreds more in 
the course of construction. These railways are as yet chiefly confined 
to central Scotland, or the basins of the Forth, Clyde, and Tay ; Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow being the two foci from which they nearly all 
radiate. Two linos connect Glasgow with Carlisle and the West of Eng- 
land ; Edinburgh sends one line to the west and another to the east of 
England ; other two lines, pursuing different routes, connect Edinburgh 
and Glasgow with each other; and the majority of the remainder con- 
nect Edinburgh and Glasgow with the large towns on the east coast — 
viz., Stirling, Perth, Dundee, Arbroath, Montrose, Forfar, Aberdeen, 
and Inverness, the last being the extreme north limit to which railway 
communication has extended in Great Britain. In the west of Scotland 
there is no railway north of the Glasgow and Helensburgh line on the 
right bank of the Clyde. 

Edinburgh to Berwick, by the North British Raihcay, 58 miles. 

Edinburgh to Carlisle, by Caledonian Railway, 141 miles. 

Edinburgh to Glasgow, by Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway, 46 miles. 

Edinburgh to Glasgow, by Caledonian. Railway, 59 miles. 

Edinburgh to Stirling and Perth, first by the Edinburgh and Glasgow 
to Castlecaiy, and then by the Scottish Central, 45 : total distance to 
Perth, 68 miles. 

Edinburgh to Dundee, by the Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee Railway, 
crossing the Firth of Forth at Granton, oO miles. 

Glasgow to Carlisle, by the Caledonian Railway, 105 miles. 

Glasgow to Carlisle, by the Glasgow and So^dh- Western, passing 
Paisley, Kilmarnock, and Dumfries, 125 miles. 

Glasgow- to Ayr, by do. and Glasgow and Ayr Railway, 40 miles. 

Glasgow to Greenock, by Glasgow and Greenock Railway, 22 miles. 

Glasgow to Helensburgh, 24 miles, with a branch from Dumbarton to 
Balloch on Loch Lomond. 

Glasgow to Perth, bv Edinburgh and Glasgow to Castlecary, and thence 
by Scottish Central, 62 J miles, 

Perth to Forfar, per Scottish Midland Junction, by Cupar- Angus, 32^ 
miles. 

Perth to Forfar, per Dundee and Perthio Dundee, and per the Dundee 
and Arbroath to Arbroath, &c., 53 miles. 

Forfar to Aberdeen, per Aberdeen Railway, 57 j miles. 

Aberdeen to Keith, per Great North qf Scotland (with branches to 
Banff, Alford, Old Meldrum, and Portsoy), 53 J miles. 

Aberdeen to Bancho^, per the Deeside Railway, 17 miles. 

Keith to Nairn, per Inverness and Aberdeen Jun^ion. 

Naim to Inverness, per the Inverness and Nairn, 

Canals. — The principal are the following : — 

Caledonian Canal, between Ihe Beauly Firth and Loch Linnhe, con- 
nects the Moray Firth with the Atlantic ; total length 60 miles, but only 
23 miles required to be executed, as the canal passes through Lochs 
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Ness, Oich, and Lochy, and terminates in Loch Eil, an arm of the sea, 
Inverness stands near the one extremity and Fort William near the 
other ; and the long, narrow, intervening valley is called Glenmore. 
Highest level, 91 feet ; breadth, 120 feet ; original depth, 15 feet ; 
number of looks, 25 ; commenced in 1805 and finished in 1822 ; total 
cost, £1,000,000 sterling ; but repaired and reopened in 1847 at an ex- 
pense of £200,000. 

Forth and Clyde Canal, from Glasgow to Grangemouth in Stirling, 
unites the Irish Sea with the German Ocean ; length, 35 miles ; finished 
in 1790, and extended from near Falkirk to Edinburgh by the Union 
Canal, finished in 1822, and 31 miles long. 

Paisley Canal, from Glasgow, through Paisley, to Johnstone in Benfrew ; 
length 11 miles. 

Monhland Canal, between Glasgow and Airdrie, passing by the Old 
Monkland Coal-Works, 12 miles. 

Crinau Canal, across the isthmus of Can tyre, connects Loch Fy no with 
the Sound of Jura, 9 miles, 

Glenhens Canal, in Kirkcudbrightshire, from the mouth of the Dee, 
through Loch Ken, to Dairy, 20 miles. 

Turnpike Roads. — In consequence of the excellent materials for 
road-making which every vs here abound, and the skill and science of 
Scottish trustees and surveyors, the turnpike roads of Scotland are 
unequalled by those of any other country. In 1829 there were 3666 
miles open ; these were managed by 190 turnpike tiaists, and yielded a 
tollage of £187,000. 

16. National Character. — Scotclunen are characterised by many 
striking and well-marked peculiarities. In disposition they are 
grave, serious, and reflecting; in their habits frugal, industrious, 
and persevering ; their morals will bear a favourable comparison 
with those of any other nation ; |>ro^ddenc^ honesty, and extreme 
caution are among their most distinguishing traits of character. 
They do not readily associate, and far less amalgamate, with for- 
eigners among whom they may reside, but will spare no amount 
of labour and self-denial to jiromote the w^elfare of their fellow- 
coimtrymen. Though in educational institutions they are far ex- 
celled by several European countries, they will not yield to any ui 
intelligence and sagacity. They have a metaphysical turn of mind, 
and are rather addicted to reUgious controversy. They quit, with- 
out regret, their native land, as it affords them few opportimities of 
distinction, and are found in great numbers in the princijial cities 
of England, in the British colonies, and many other countries, 
where they almost invariably attain to jwsitions of trust and dis- 
tinction ; but such is their ardent love of country that in the 
evening of life they return to Scotland to spend their hard-earned 
fortune, and to rest in the graves of their fathers. They are emi- 
nently religious, strongly attached to the presbyterian form of church 
government, and strongly averse to popery and episcopacy. The 
annals of no other nation can show such a resolute d^rmination 
in defence of civil and religious liberty. The Holy Scrijitures are 
daily read in all the common schools, and the poorest peasant can 
generally read and understand them. The great and saving truths 
of the Bible are familiar to almost every one ; and the divine code of 
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moral law is observed by all classes of tbe community. The Sab- 
bath is universally a day of rest and relimous observance ; while life 
and property are safer than in any oSier country. Illegitimacy 
and intemperance are the social vices which most deeply stain the 
national character. No fewer than 9 per dent of all the births, in 
1858, were iUemtimate; while in Sweden the ratio was only 6.5 
T^r cent ; in Norway, 6.6 ; in Ei^land, 6.7 ; in Belgium, 6.7 ; in 
IVance, 7.1 ; in Prussia, 7.1 ; in iJenmark, 9.3 ; in Hanover, 9.3 ; 
and in Austria, 11.3 per cent. The agricultural counties are worse 
in this respect than the seats of commercial and manufacturing en- 
terprise : tnus the county of Renfrew shows only 6. 1, Lanark 6. 7, 
and Edinburgh 8. 7 per cent, as iQegitimate ; while in Aberdeen it 
ascends to 16.2, in Banff to 17.1, and in Naim to the enormous 
proportion of 17.5 per cent 

17. Literature. — Scotland, though far from being an opu- 
lent country, and though her seats of learning are poorly 
endowed, has produced a cluster of names in all branches of 
science, philosophy, and arts, that would reflect the highest 
honour on any nation. The following are a few of the most 
eminent names in the various departments of literature and 
science 

Poetry ; In Gaelic poetry — Ossian and Dugald Buchanan ; in 
LaJtin — G. Buchanan ; in Scottish — Gawin Douglas, Drummond, 
Dunbar, Lyndsay, Ramsay, TannahiU, Macneill, Tennant, Hogg, 
and Robert Bums ; in English — Thomson, Beattie, Scott, Camp- 
bell, PoUok, J. Montgomery, and Prof. WilsoD. 

History ; Buchanan, Bumet, Hume, Robertson, Heniy, Russell, 
Watson, Scott, Mackintosh, Alison, Carlyle. 

Physical Science : Napier, Ferguson, Gregory, Watt, Playfair, 
Maclaurin, Leslie, Sir David Brewster, Robert Brown, Hugh Miller, 
John Fleming, Sir Charles Lyell, and Sir Roderick I. Murchison. 

Mental Philosophy : Reid, Hume, Karnes, Stewart, Brown, 
Mackintosh, Adam Smith, and Sir W. Hamilton. 

Theology : Knox, Leighton, Bumet, Boston, Maclaurin, Mac- 
knight, Campbell, Gerai^ Brown of Haddington, Halyburton, 
WiSierspoon, M‘Crie, and Thomas Chalmers. 

Medicine : Pitcairn, Munro, Gregory, Cullen, Abercrombie, W. 
Hunter, BaiUie, Alison, Sin^on, Christison, A Combe, A];)emethy, 
J. Hunter, John Bell, Sir Charles BeU, Sir James Clwk, Sir John 
Forbes, Liston, Lizars, Syme, MiUer. 

Travels ; Bmce, Park, Clapperton, Simpson, Sir J. Ross, Dr 
Livingstone. 

Fine Arts : Wilkie, Nasmyth, Raeburn, Ramsay, Jameson. 

Miscellaneous : Ruddiman, Boswell, Sn^oUett, Mackenzie, 
Adam, Blair, Jeffrey, Brougham, Prof. Wilson, Sir W. Scott. 
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lEELAND. 

1. Position and Boundaries. — Ireland, otherwise called Erin 
and Hibernia^ is the second largest island in the British archi- 
pelago. The Irish Sea, with its two inlets, the North Channel 
and St George’s Channel, form its western boundary, separating 
it from Great Britain ; while on the remaining three sides it is 
bounded by the Atlantic. Lying between lat. 61® 26' and 
66° 21' N., and Ion. 6° 26' and 10° 28' W., the mainland occupies 
nearly 4° of lat. and a little more than 6® of Ion. 

2. Form and Extreme Points. — The general form is a rhomboid 
or oblique parallelogram, the longer diagonal of which, if produced, 
would pass through the most easterly point of Scotland (Buchan- 
ness). The four sides are formed by lines passing through Fair 
Head in Antrim, Ends Head in Mayo, Mizen Head in Cork, and 
Camsore Point in Wexford Projierly speaking, these are the 
extreme points ; but Malin Head in Donegal is ihe most northern 
point of the mainland ; Mizen Head the most southern ; Dunmore 
Head, in Kerry, the most western ; and the coast of Down (Ion. 6® 26') 
the most eastern. 

3. Line of Coast. — The coast line, which is wavy and continuous 
on the east side, but deeply indented on the W. and N., measures 
about 2200 miles, and affords 1 mile of coast to every 16 square 
mdes of surface. The eastern coast is in general low and flat, and 
the navigation is obstructed by numerous sandbanks and sunken 
rocks, which are especially numerous between Fair Head and Dublin ; 
but the coasts along the other sides are bold and rocky, and form a 
noble barrier against the waves of the Atlantic. 

4. Area and Dlmenslonfl. — The area, according to the late Ord- 
nance Survey, is .32,612 square miles, or 20,808,271 acres. It is 
nearly two-flfths of the size of Great Britain, and one-eighth larger 
than Scotland. The extreme length from Malin Head in the N. to 
Mizen Head in the S., is 306 miles ; and the extreme breadth from 
Dunmore Head in the W. to Camsore Point in the E., 176 miles, 
or 180 miles from the east coast of Down to the west of Mayo. The 
smallest breadth is between the opposite bays of Dublin and Gal- 
way, 110 nules. 

6. Population.— The population, in 1851, was 6,553,290; in 1841 
it was 8,066,684, showing a decrease in ten years of 1,613,294. 
The flrst regular census was taken in 1821, when the population was 
6,801,000, or a quarter of a million greater than it is at present. 
The astonishing decrease during the 1^ ten years is mainly attri- 
butable to the famine of 1845-7, and to the umnense tide of emi- 
gration that has subsequently taken place. Ireland doubled its 
population in the half-century between 1792 (when it was estimated 
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at 4,088,000) and 1841. At the latter date it had 252 inhabitants 
to every square mile ; it has now only 201. * 

6. Political Divisions.— Ireland is divided into 4 Provinces 
— viz., Ulster, Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, which are 
subdivided into 32 counties as follows : — 


Ulster, in the N.E., has 9 Counties. 

1. Antrim.— Belfast, the capital of the county and province, 
100.3, Carrickfergus 3.5 (Belfast Lough), Lisburn 6.6 (Lagan), 
Lame 3.1 (L. Larne), Ballymoney 2.6 n. (Bann), Antrim 2.6 (Six- 
mile Water), Ballymena 6.5 (Braid). 

Towns from 2500 to 750 Inhabitants. — Glenarm, Ballycastle, Bush- 
mills, Portglenone, Randalstown. 

2. Down.— Downpatrick 3.8 n., KUlyleagh, 5 p., Newton- Ards 

10.1 (L. Strangford), Newiy 13.5 (Newry), Donaghadee 2.8 (east 
coast), Bangor 2.8 (^Ifast L.), Banbridge kS (Bann). 

CroBSgar, Ballynahinch, Portaferry, Rosstrevor, Warren - Point, 
Rathfryland, Castle Welland, Killough, Ardglass, Hillsborough, Moira, 
Dromore. 

3. Armagh. — Armagh 10.2 (Callen), Lurgen42 n,, Portadown 

3. 1 n. (Bann). 

Keady,' Tanderagee, Market-Hill, Newtown- Hamilton. 

4. Monaghan. — Monaghan 3.5 (Ulster Canal), Carrickmacross 
2.5 (Clyde), Clones 2.3 n. (Wattle). 

Castle Blaney, Bally bay. 

5. Cavan. — Cavan 3 n., Belturbet 2.1 (Erne), Cootehill 2.1 (An- 
nalee). 

Killashandra, Kingscourt, Bailieborough. 

6. Fermanagh. — Enniskillen 5.9 (Erne). 

IrvingBtown, Newtown-Butler. 

7. Donegal — Lifford .570 (Foyle), Ballyshannon 3.7 (Eme). 
Killybegs, Raphoe, Bimcrana, Rathmelton, Letterkenny, Donegal. 

8. Londonderry. — Londonderry 19.9 (Foyle), Coleraine 5.9 
(Bann), Newton-Iimavady 3. 2 (Roe). 

Kilrea, Garvagh, Castlo Dawson, Magherafelt, Maghera, Dungiven. 

9. Tjrrone. — Omagh 3, Strabane 4.9 (Moume), Cookstown 3 
(Ballinderry), Dungannon 3.8 n. (Black water). 

Newton-Stewait;, Fintona, Aughnacloy, Ballygalley, Clogher. 

* The Atlas published by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
in Its latest issue (1858) gives the population at 6,615.794, and the area at 28,882 
statute miles, or 18,484,000 acres. The population oi Ulster it states at 
2,004,289; of Munster, 1,831,817; Leinster, 1,667,771; and Connaught, 1,011,917. 
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Leinster, in the S.E., 12 Counties. 

10. Louth. — Dundalk 9.8 (Castleton), Ardee 2.8 (Dee), Drogh- 
eda, partly in Meath, 16.8 (Boyne). 

Carlingford, Castle Bellingham, Collon. 

11. Meath. — Trim 1.9, Navan 4 (Boyne), Kells 4 (Black water). 
Athboy. 

12. Dublin. — Dublin, capital of Ireland, 258.4 (Liffey), Kings- 
town 10.5 (Dublin Bay), Balbriggan 2.3 (east coast). 

Howth, Baldoyle, Swords, Kush. 

13. Wicklow. — Wicklow 3.1 (Vartry), Arklow3.3 (Avoca), Bray 

3.2 (Bray). 

Rathdrum, Camew, Baltinglass. 

14. Wexford. — Wexford 12.8, Enniscorthy 7.7 (Slaney), Gorey 
4.4 n. (Bann), New Ross 9.1 (Barrow). 

Taghmon, Newtou-Barry. 

15. Kilkenny.— Kilkenny 20 (Nore), Callan 2.4 (King’s River). 
Thomastown, Freshford, Ballyragget, Durow, Graigue, Gowran, Urling- 

ford, Castle Comer. 

16. Queen’s County. — Maryborough 2.1 n., Portarlington 2.7, 
Moimt Mellick 3. 1 (Barrow). 

Ballynakill, Abbeyleix, Mountrath, Borris-in-Ossory, Stradbally. 

17. King’s County. — Tullamore 4.6 n. (Cloddagh), Birr or 
Parsonstown 5.5 (Lower Brusna), Portarlington, partly in Queen’s 
County, 2.7 (Barrow). 

Clara, Banagher, Edenderry. 

18. West Meath. — Muling ar 4.8 (Brusna), Athlone 6.2 (Shan- 
non). 

Kilbeggan, Castle Pollard. 

19. Longford. — Longford 4. 1 (Camlin). 

Ballymahone, Edgeworthstone, Granard. 

20. Kildare. — Athy 2.2, Kildare 1.3 n. (Barrow), Naas 3 n. 
(Liffey), Maynooth 2. 2 (Rye). 

Monastereven, Leixlip, Celbridge, Kilcock. 

21. Carlow. — Carlow 9. 1 (Barrow), Tullow 3 (Slaney). 

Leighlin, Hacketstown. 

Munster, in the S.W., 6 Counties. 

22. Waterford. — ^Waterford 25. 3, Clonmell, partly in Tipperary, 

15.2 (Suir), Dungarvan 6.3 (Dungarvan Bay). 

Cappoquin, Liamore, Tallow, Tramore. 

23. Cork. — Cork 85.7, Macroom 3.7 (Lee), Queenstown or Cove 
of Corit, 11.4, Middleton 6, West Passage 2.9 (Cork Harbour), 
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Skibbereen 6.4 (Hen), Clonakilty 3.3 (Clonakilty Bay), Kinsale 6.6 
(Kinsale Harbour), Bandon 7.9 (Bandon), You^l 7.4, Fermoy 6.8, 
Mallow 5.4 (Blackwater), Mitchelstown 3.1 (IHmcbeon), Kanturk 
6.5 (Allow), Charleville 2.7 (Maig). 

Cloyne, Bantry, EosBcarberry, Dunmanway, Millstreet, Rathcormaok, 
Kilworth, Doueraile, Buttevant. 

24. Kerry.— Tralee 13.8 (Lee), Dingle 3.3 (Dingle Bay), Killar- 
ney 6.9 (L. KiUamey). 

Tarbert, Listowel, Cahirciveen, Castle Island, Kenmare. 

25. Clare. — Ennis 7.6 (Fergus), Kilrusb 4.6 (Shannon). 

Clare, Killaloe, Ballina, Six-mile Bridge. 

26. Tipperary. — Tipperary 8. 2 (Arra), Carrick-on-Suir6.2, Clon- 
mel^ partly in Waterford, 15.2, Cahir 3.7, Cashel 8.2, Thurles 5.9 
(Suir), Nenagh 7.3 (Nenagh), Roscrea 3.4 (Lower Brusna). 

Killenaule, Clogheen, Borrisocane. 

27. Limerick. — Limerick 53.4 (Shannon), Rathkeale 3, Jfewcastle 
2.7 (Deal). 

Aakeaton, Croom, Kilmallock, Bniff. 


Connaught, in the W., 6 Counties. 

28. Galway.— Galway 23.7 (Corrib), Tuam 7.8 (Clare), Loughrea 
3.7 (L. Rea), Gort 5 n. (Cooter), BaUinasloe, partly in Ri^^scommon, 
6.5 (Suck). 

Oughterard, Dunmore, Headford, Clifiden, Athenry, Portumna, 
Aghrim. 

29. Mayo. — Castlebar 41 (Castlebar), Ballina 6.6 (Moy), West- 
port 4 1 (Clew Bay). 

Crossmolina, Killala, Belmullet, Newport, Ballinrobe. 

30. Sligo. — Sligo 11.2 (Garvogue). 

Ardnaree, part of Ballina, east of the river Moy. 

31. Leitrim. — Carrick-on-Shannon 1.8 (Shannon). 

Manor-Hamilton. 

32. Boaoommon. — Roscommon, 3. 1 part of Ballinasloe, 6.5 (Suck), 
Athlone, partly in West Meath, 6.2 (Shannon), Boyle 3.5 (Boyle 
Water). 

Castlereagh, Strokestown, Elphin. 

7. Descriptive Notes.— Provinobs and Towns. 

Ulster occupies the entire N. and N.E. of Ireland, and is 
the province nearest to Scotland, from which, at one point (Fair 
Head) it is o^y 13 miles distant It is the most populous, and by 
far the mort important of the four provinces into which the king- 
dom is divided ; area 8565 square miles, or 6,476, (XK) acres ; popu- 
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lation 2,011,000. It is deeply indented by arms of the sea on the 
three sides exposed to the ocean, the principal indentations being 
Lough Strangford, Belfast Lough, Lough Foyle, Lough Swilly, and 
Donegal Bay. Each of these forms the estuary of a more or less 
extensive river-basin — viz., those of the Quoile, Lagan, Foyle, 
Swilly, and Erne, respectively.— Greological Character: Metamor- 
phic rocks in the N. , which is flanked with granite on the west side, 
and with an immense tract of trap on the east side ; Lower Silurian 
in the S. E. ; carboniferous limestone in the S. W. ; and Old Red 
or Devonian in the centre. The shores are bold and rocky, with 
remarkable basaltic clifis in the N. and E., the most celebrated of 
which is the Oiant’s Causeway, in the north of Antrim. Surface 
greatly diversified, but freer from bogs and plains than any of the 
other provinces of Ireland ; mountainous in the W. and E. Mount 
Errigal attains an elevation of 2460 feet, and several summits exceed 
2000 feet. Soil fertile, upwards of three -fifths under cultivation, 
and 214,000 acres under water. Ulster is the principal seat of the 
Irish linen-manufactm*e, and of other branches of industry. The 
annual value of the hnen exjwrted is estimated at £5, 000, 000 ster- 
ling, and there are 170,000 i>er8on8 engaged in it. The principal 
mineral products are coal, iron, copper, lead, limestone, which are 
foimd chiefly in Cavan. The Protestant religion prevails, educa- 
tion is well attended to, and the ]^ople enjoy considerable comfort 
as compared with the other provinces. 

Towns.— 1. Antrim. — Belfasty the capital of Antrim, and the only 
really important town in the province, is situated at the head of Belfast 
Lo agh, and at the mouth of the river Lagan. It is the second city in 
Ireland in point of population, and greatly exceeds Dublin in manufac- 
turing industry, especially in the linen and cotton manufacture. It has 
considerable foreign trade, and extensive intercourse with the west coast 
of Great Britain, especially with Liverpool and Glasgow. The educa- 
tional institutions are the Royal Academic Institution, with 19 Professors 
and 400 students ; and Queen’s College, with 22 Professors, opened in 1849, 
CaiTickfmjm, with cotton and linen manufactories, and near it an ex- 
tensive salt-mine discovered in 1852. Lishuryi^ a handsome and popu- 
lous town ; a canal from Lough Neagh here joins the Lagan. Bally- 
mena, at the terminus of the Belfast and Ballymena Railway, is an active 
and thriving town. 

2. Down. — Downpatrick ^ the capital, is one of the most ancient towns 
in Ireland ; its holy wells are resorted to by Roman Catholic pilgrims. 
Newton- ArdSy with manufactories of damask muslins. Ntwry, the laig- 
est town in the county, is a flourishing seaport, with considerable linen 
and cotton works. Donaghadecy 21 miles from Portpatrick in Scotland, 
is the regular station of the mail-packets to the west of Scotland. 

8. Armagh. — Armaghy the county town, and the ecclesiastical capital 
of Ireland, contains both a Protestant and Roman Catholic cathedral, a 
public librauw of 14,000 volumes, an observatory with fine apparatus, and 
extensive inland trade in com, linen, and yarn. Lurgan and DcyrUxdovmy 
with manufactories of linen and cotton goods. 

4. Monaghan. — Monaghan, on the Ulster Canal, which unites Loughs 
Neagh and Erne. CloneSf on the same canal, with trade in brewing, 
tanning, and linen. 

N 
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6. Cavan. — Cavan, between the Erne and its affluent the Annalee, has 
some local traffic. Cootehill is the principal town in the county. 

6. Fermanagh. — Enniskillen, delightfully situated in an island in 
L. Erne, has two weekly newspapers, and a manufactory of cutlery. 

7. Donegal. — Lifford, the smallest county town in Ireland, is a mere 
village. Ballysha^tnon, near the mouth of the Erne, with a salmon* 
fishery in the river. 

8. Londonderry. — Londonderry, with nearly 20,000 inhabitants ; a 
walled city on the Foyle, famous for the siege so heroically sustained 
against the army of James II. in 1689 ; steam communication with 
S^tland and Liverpool, and railway with Enniskillen and Coleraine. 
Colet'aine is one of the principal markets for the Ulster linen-manufactures. 

9. Tyrone. — Omagh, a small town in the centre of the county, of 
respectable appearance, with trade in linen and com. Dungannon, the 
ancient residence of the kin^ of Ulster, is a handsome town, with a 
brisk linen-trade, and an endowed college. 

Leinster. — This province occupies the entire S. E. of Ireland ; 
area, 7472 square miles, or 4,876,000 acres ; population, 1,637,000^ 
The shores are less indented than in Ulster, the principal inlets 
being Dundalk and Dublin Bays and Wexford Haven : the prin- 
cii>al rivers are the Dee, Boyne, Liffey, Slaney, and Barrow : the 
basins of the Shannon and Suir also belong partially to this pro- 
vince. — G.C. : By far the largest ix)rtion is covered with mountain 
limestone, but there are considerable tracts of Lower Silurian along 
the east coast, enclosing a huge belt of granite, which extends in 
a S.W. direction from Dublin Bay to the jimction of the Barrow 
and Nore. Surface generally level, but one mountain remon in the 
E. and another in the W. ; soil fertile and well cultivated, and pro- 
ducing more wheat than any other province. Possesses superior 
facilities for internal communication by means of its large rivers ; 
but has fewer good harbours than any of the other provinces. At 
the time of the Anglo-Norman invasion the jirovince was divided 
into two x>etty sovereignties — viz. those of Leinster and Meath : it 
is now divided into twelve counties 

Towns.— 10. Louth. — Dundalk, at the head of a bay of same name, has 
various manufactures and important fisheries. Drogheda, on the Boyne, 
one of the principal oom-markets of Ireland ; its manufactures of cotton 
and linen are declining. 

11. Meath. — Trim, a small town on the Boyne ; near it Dangan, the 
birthplace of the late Duke of Wellington. Navan, with com- and paper- 
mills, and considerable exports of agricultural produce. Kells has manu- 
factories of lace. 

1‘2. Dublin. — Dublin, the capital of Ireland and one of the finest cities 
of Europe, has a quarter of a million inhabitants, and numerous magnifi- 
cent public buildings, splendid private mansions, and elegant streets and 
squares : Sackville Street, three-quarters of a mile long, and 120 feet 
wide, is without a rival in the United Kingdom. There are two IVo- 
testant cathedral churches — Christ’s Church and St Patrick’s, the latter 
distinguished for its numerous monuments ; the Post-Office, Custom- 
House, Bank of Ireland (formerly the Parliament House), and the Sur- 
geons’ Hall, are all noble public edifices. Trinity College, a Protestant 
University founded in 1691 by Queen Elizabeth, is ususdly attended by 
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about 2000 students, has a library of 160,000 volumes, and a colle- 
giate body consisting of a provost, 7 senior fellows, i8 iunior fellows, 70 
scholars, and 30 sizars: permanent income from landea estates £13,846, 
besides fees, which amount to £30,000 per annum. With the exception 
of the public buildings and some others, the city is principally buUt of 
brick : the older parts of the town have a dilapidatea aspect, and are in 
striking contrast with the elegance of the newer portions. The export 
trade is fast increasing, but there are few important manufactures. 
Kingstown, formerly Dunleary, is the port of Dublin, with an excellent 
harbour and extensive commerce : it is the mail-packet station to Liver- 
pool and Holyhead. 

13. Wicklow. — Wicklow, a resort of sea-bathers, exports copper-ore 
and com. Arkloic has important herring and oyster fisheries. Bray 
has manufactories of woollen and linen fabrics. 

14. Wexford. — Wexford, a considerable town, with exports of cattle 
and dairy produce, has extensive quays and dockyards. Enniscorthy, a 
thriving inland town ; near it is Vine^r Hill, where the Irish rebels were 
defeated in 1798. New Ross, a flourishing town, with considerable export 
trade in agricultural produce. 

16. Kilkenny. — Kilke^my, a considemble town, the second in popula- 
tion in the province ; the streets are paved with black marble, which is 
quarried in the vicinity ; here is a grammar school, in which Swift, 
•Con^eve, and Berkeley received the early part of their education. 

16. Queen’s Countv. — Maryhm'ough, on a small affluent of the Bar- 
row, consists for the mostpart of miserable cabins, with a few fine houses. 
Portarlington, partly in E^ngfs County, is the residence of an unusual 
number of gentry. 

17. King’s County. — Tullamore, the principal shipping station on the 
Grand Canal. Birr, a thriving town : here Lord Rosse has erected his 
monster telescope, which has resolved many nehaloe into innumerable 
distinct stars. 

18. West Meath. — Mulhigar, on the Royal Canal which connects the 
liflfey and Shannon, is noted for its great cattle and wool markets. 
A thlone, the principal military quarters for the west of Ireland, has con- 
siderable local trade. 

19. I^NGFORD. — Longford, on the Camlin, and on abranch of the Royal 
Canal, is a military station, and a busy, thriving little town. 

20. Kildare. — Athy, on the Barrow, has considerable trade in com, 
butter, and malt. Kildare, a small town, near which the celebrated Cur- 
ragh ” races are held four times a-year. Naas, on a bnmch of the Grand 
Canal, a very ancient town, with considerable local trade. Maymoth, 
with a far-famed Romish college, subsidised by the British Government 
at an annual expense of £30,000 : it accommodates 460 students, of 
whom 250 are maintained by the grant. 

21. Carlow. — Carlow, with a Roman Catholic cathedral and college, 
has considerable trade in agricultural produce. 

Munster occupies the S. W. of Ireland, and is the largest of the 
four provinces ; area, 9474 square miles, or 6,064,000 acres; popu- 
lation, 1,831, (MX). The coasts are very deeply indented on the 
west side by the estuary of the Shannon, by Dingle Bay, Ken- 
mare River, and Bantry Bay. The princ^al iiver-basins are 
those of the Suit, which enters Waterford Harbour; the Black- 
water; the Lee, which enters Cork Harbour; the Bandon, which 
enters Kinsale Harbour (aU of which incline to the S.K); and 
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the Shannon basin in the N.W., only partially in this province. 
— G.C. ; Moimtaiii limestone and millstone-grit in the W., Devon- 
ian strata in the S., and Upper Silurian in S.W. Surface highly 
diversified ; two ranges of mountains, the southernmost of wnicn 
contains the loftiest summits in the kingdon^ extend nearly across 
the province from E. to W., enclosing the basin of the Blackwater : 
the extensive plain of Tipj)erary, Limerick, and Cork, occupies a 
large portion of the surface. Soil variou^ two-thirds being arable, 
and a great portion under bog, which is easily reclaimed. Coal 
is found in Tipjieraiy, Kerry, and Cork ; but there are few minerals 
exiX)rted, though the harbours are excellent. In 1831, out of 
376,000 families, 244,000 were employed in agriculture, and 62,000 
in trades and manufactures, which are chieny carried on around 
Cork and Limerick. The population belongs almost exclusively to 
the Romish Church, and is sunk in ignorance and poverty. At 
the time of the Anglo-Norman conquest, the province was divided 
into the two x>etty kmgdoms of North and South Munster. It is 
now divided into six counties. 

Towns. — 22. Wateefobd. — Waiet'/on'd, a large and thriving city on the 
right bank of the Suir, about nine railos above its entrance into the capa- 
cious harbour that bears its name. It has an extensive quay, with floating 
stages which rise and fall with the tide ; and has a great foreign and coast- 
ing trade, the exports alone being valued at £2,000,000 annually. It is 
connected by railway with Dublin, Limerick, and Cork, and by steamers 
with Dublin, Liverpool, and Bristol. Clonmell, partly in Tipperary, 
a considerable town, with extensive manufactures, and a large export 
trade in agricultural produce to England. Dmigarvan, with hake and 
herring fisheries, which constitute the main support of the town. 

23. Cork. — Cork, a large and populous city, built on an island in the Lee. 
As regards size and popiSation it is only exceeded by Dublin and Belfast. 
Five-sixths of the inhabitants are Roman Catholics. The principal manu- 
factures are leather, iron, and metallic goods, glass, gloves, and paper. 
Shipbuilding is extensively carried on in the harbour, which is reckoned 
one of the finest in the world, and which is perfectly protected in all 
weathers. Cork is the seat of one of the recently-erected Queen’s Colleges, 
and contains several other literary and scientific institutions. Quee7i8town, 
formerly Cove of Cork, derived ite present name from the visit of Queen 
Victoria in 1849 : it is situated on Cove Island and in Cork Harbour, and is 
the principal seaport of that city : it is protected by batteries and fortifica- 
tions, and contains barracks and victualling stores. Skibhereen, a brisk 
thriving town on the Hen. Kitisale, a fashionable watering-place, with 
extensive and valuable fisheries. Bmidon, with a railway to Cork, has 
some woollen manufactories. Ymighal, on the Blackwater, with valuable 
salmon-fisheries : here Sir Walter Raleigh first introduced the culture of 
the potato. Fermoy, with infantry barracks and flour-mills. Mallow, 
with a hot mineral-spring. Ka'iiiurk has some manufactures of serge. 

24. Kerrt. — Tralee, a considerable town on the Lee near its mouth, is 
the seat of a brisk faade in grain and flour ; there is an ancient oaatle 
here which was once the seat of the Earls of Desmond. Dingle, on 
Dingle Bay : the houses here are of the quadrangular form, after the 
Spanish model. KiLlarruy, on a lake of same name, famous for its en- 
chanting scenery. CahirciveeTi, opposite Valentia Island, which is the 
eastern extremity of the great submarine telegraph to America. 
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25. Clare. — with a Gothic abbey, which is reckoned the finest in 
Ireland, has quarries of fine black marble in the neighbourhood. Kil- 
rushy a small trading and fishing town, exports turf to Limerick. 

26. Tipperary. — Tipperwry, on the Arra, an affluent of the Suir, and on 
the Waterford and Limerick Bail way, is beautifully situated, and is a well- 
built and thriving town. Carrick-on-Huiry with a bridge of twenty arches 
over the river, and an export trade in com and cotton. Cashel, near the 
Suir, once the capital of the kingdom of Munster, is an ancient archi- 
^isoopal city, with a cathedral standing on the celebrated Rock of 
Cfashel,” the largest and most remarkable ruin in Ireland. Thurles, 
on the Great Southern and Western Railway, with a Romish college and 
two Episcopal palaees. Nenayh^ in the north of the county, a thriving 
town, with a good local trade.’ 

27. Limerick. — Lim,e}'ick, a large and populous city on the Shannon, at 
the head of its noble estuary, is a place of great antiquity, and the fourth 
largest city in Ireland ; was a royal seat of the kings of Thomond before 
the conquest of Ireland ; and capitulated to the troops of William III. 
in 16$1 ; has railway communication with all parts of the kingdom ; has 
great export and import trade, and considerable manufactures of beau- 
tiful lace. Here are a Romish cathedral, friaries, and convents ; four 
semi- weekly newspapers. The customs in 1852 amounted to £155,000. 

Connaught, the smallest, least populous, and most westerly of 
the Irish provinces, lies N. of Mimster and W. of Leinster, from 
whiqh it is separate by the Shannon ; ^ea, 6862 square miles, or 


basins ai'e those of the Shannon (in part), Corrib, Moy, and Arrow. 
— G.C. : Principally mountain limestone ; but a large tract of meta- 
moiphic and Silurian strata in the W., and extensive patches of 
Devonian in various parts. Surface mountainous in the W., and 
hilly in the N. and S., while the centre consists of an extensive 
level plain. Soil various, moderately fertile, full of peat-bogs, but 
nearly a half is arable. Minerals and manufactures unimportot ; 
but coal is found in the Lough Allen district. The inhabitants 
belong for the most part to the native Irish or Celtic stock, retain 
their ancient language, adhere to the Romish religion, and are sunk 
in the deepest poverty and ignorance. Connaught was formerly one 
of the kingdoms of the Irish heptarchy, and remained unconquered 
long after the rest of Ireland had yielded to the English arms. It 
is now divided into five counties. 

Towns. — 28. Galway. — Galway, a pretty lai^e town on the Corrib, and 
at the head of Galway Bay, may be regarded as the capital of Connaught, 
it being the only important town in the province. It is 105 miles west 
from Dublin, with which it is connected by the Midland Great Western 
Railway. It is not a manufacturing place, but has a considerable fishery, 
and a good retail trade. Galway is very ancient ; was conquered by the 
Anglo^ormans in 1230 ; had a flourishing tr^e with Spain in the 
Middle Ages, and many of the houses are erected after the Spanish 
model. It is the seat of one of the Queen’s Colleges, which was opened 
in 1849. Tuam, an Episcopal city, with two cathedrals, two Episcopal 


acres ; population, i,ui:2,uuu. i newest siae is oroKen up 
into numerous jieninsulas, the largest of which is Connemara, and is 
lined by a great many islands. The princijial indentations are Gal- 
way, Clew, Blacksod, Killala, and SHgo Bays ; and the chief river- 
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palaces, and a Romish college, named St Jarleth, has some manufac- 
tories of linen and canvass. Balliiiasloe has a large annual fair, which 
lasts five days. 

29. Mayo. — Caxtlehar, on the Castleton, a sub-tributary of the Moy, a 
small inland town, the head of a poor-law union, has some trade in linen. 
Ballinay on the Moy, partly in Sligo, with manufactui’es of snuff 
and coarse linen, a brisk trade in agricultural produce, and valuable 
salmon-fisheries. Westport, a thriving town on Clew Bay, with an active 
export trade. 

30. Sligo. — Sligo, a considerable town on the Garvogue, which flows 
from Lough Gill, has a good colonial and foreim trade. Throe ships of 
the Spanish Armada were stranded here in 1588. Ardnaree, the larger 
part of Ballina, belongs to this county. 

81. li¥X^^uiL.—iMrrick-Qn-Shan7imi, at the confluence of the Shannon 
and Boyle, is a very small town, with little trade. 

32. Roscommon. — Rosconimon, on the Suck, a tributary of the Shannon, 
has some woollen manufactures, and an increasing corn-trade. Boyle, 
with a large corn and butter market, is the head of a poor-law union. 
Elphiii, the birthplace of Oliver Goldsmith. 

8. Gapes. — Beginning at the extreme north, and proceeding east- 
ward, the princiml capes and headlands are the following ^alin 
Head, in Doneg^ the northernmost i)oint of the mainland ; Bangore 
Head and Fair Head, in Antrim ; * Howth Head on the north side 
of Dublin Bay ; Wicklow Head, in Wicklow ; Camsore Point, in 
Wexford; Cape Clear, on an island, the most southern point of 
Ireland ; Mizen Head, in Cork, the most southern point of the 
mainland ; Dunmore Head, in Kerry, the most westerly point of 
the mainland ; Kerry Head and Loo]! Head, on either side of the 
estuary of the Shannon ; Slyne Head, west of Galway ; Achil Head, 
Urris Head, and Benwee Head, in Mayo ; Rathlee Head fcnd 
Kuocklane Head, in Sligo ; Kossan Point and Bloody Foreland, in 
Donegal. 

9. IslandB. — The islands are in general very small, and close to the 
mainland, t Following the same order as in the last paragraph, we 
have.; — Eathlin Island, N. of Antrim; Copeland Island, ^.E, of 
Down ; Lambay and Ireland’s Eye, E. of Dubhn ; Saltee Islands; S. 
of Wexford ; Cove Island, in Cork Harbour ; Cape Clear and Bear 
Islands, S.W. of Cork; ValentiaJ and Blasket Islands, W. of 
Kerry ; Arran Isles, in Galway Bay ; Garomna, and several 
others, S. of Galway; Innis Bofin, Innis Turk, Clare Islands, and 

* Fair Head is only 18 miles distant from the Mull of Cantyre, in Scotland. 
A little to the west of Bangore Head is the celebrated Giant’s Causeway, a 
basaltic promontory projecting into the sea, resembling a pier, 700 feet in length, 
850 feet in breadtli, and 80 feet in height. It is separated by trap-dykes mto 
tliree divisions, comprising in all alwut 40,000 polygonal columns, each con- 
sisting of several pieces, the joints of which are articulated with the greatest 
nicety. 

t Altogether 5000 Islands and rocks are enumerated as belonging to Ireland, of 
which 245 were found inhabited at the date of the last census.— Compare par. 1 
of “General View of the British Isles." 

X Valentia Island is the easlcm terminus of the great submarine telegraph to 
Newfoimdlaud and America.— See p. 205. 
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Achil Island, W. of Connaught ; Airanmore and Tory Island, W. of 
Donegal. 

\0. Bay^ and Estuaries. — These are very numerous, especially 
in the N. and W., where they penetrate far into the land. On 
th« coast of Ulster these inlets are termed louglia^ a word of the 
sane sound and signification as the IocJlh of the opposite coasts of 
Scoijand. Beginning at the north, and following the coast-line 
eastvards, the following are the principal bays, &c. : — 

CcKfit of Ulster. — Loughs S willy, Foyle, Belfast, Strangford ; Dimdnim 
Bay,Carlingford Bay. Coiist of Leimter. — Dundalk ^y, Dublin Bay, 
Wexord Harbour. South Coast of Munster. — Waterford Harbour, Dun- 
garvea Harbour, Youghal Harbour, Cork Harbour, and Kinsale Har- 
bour.. West Coiut of MuThster.—Boiitry Bsijf Kenmare River, Dingle 
Bay, *ralee Bay, Estuary of the Shannon. Voasi M Connaught. — Galway 
Bay, Ulew Bay, Blacksod Bay, Killala Bay, Sligo Bay, and Donegal Bay, 
betwen Connaught and Ulster. 

11 Mountain System. — The Irish mountains form an im- 
men$ circular ring along the coast, enclosing the great central 
basil' of the kingdom. This plain extends from Dublin to 
Galray, and from the shores of Lough Neagh to Waterford : 
its jighest elevation is about 320 feet ; it comprises a large 
trad of bog-land, and is traversed by only a few low ranges of 
hilhi The mountain-ranges separating the central plain from 
theicean are not continuous, but broken up into a number of 
isolped masses, none of which attains to any great elevation ; 
Oaian Tual, in Macgillicuddy Keeks, County Kerry, the cul- 
mii^ting-point of Ireland, is 3404 feet high. Beginning at 
thejS.E. comer of Ulster, and proceeding N. and W., the 
foll^ing are the principal ranges : — 

imime Mmntains^ in the south of Down, and between the 
Nefry and Lagan ; highest summits are — Sheve-Donard, 2796 ; and 
Mmt Eagle, 2085 feet. 

%mocam Mountains., in Antrim, separating the basins of the 
Lajin and Bann, and extending from Belfast to Fair Head ; Mount 
Thpstan, 1810 ; Mount Devis, 1568 feet. 

\mtogher Mountains., in Londonderry, between the Bann and 
thpoyle ; Mount Sawell, 2236 feet. 

fountains of Donegal, between the Foyle and Atlantic ; Mount 
Eigal, 2236 feet. 

ff(g)hin-Beg Mountains., in Mayo, between the basin of the Moy 

t west coast ; Mount Nephin, 2646 feet. 

ountains of Connemara, south of Cl^ Bay, and between the 
Ipin of the Corrib and west coast ; Mweelree, 2679 ; Croagh Pat- 
t)k, 2530 ; Twelve Pins, 2400 feet. 

Mountains of Glare, between Galway Bay and Estuary of the 
^nnon ; Mount Callan, SUeve-Boughty. 

j Mount Brandon, 3120 feet — the second-hipest mountaiu in Ire- 
md — between basin of Shannon and Dingle ^y. 
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MacgiUicuddy ReehSy in Kerry, between Dingle Bay and Kenmaije 
river ; Carran Trial, W. of Lake Killamey — the highest mountain m 
Ireland— 3404 feet ; Mangerton, S.E. of Lake KiUamey, 2550 fe^. 

The Muskerry, Bogragh, and Neagh Mmmiaim^ in Cork, betwten 
the basins of the Blackwater and the Lee. 

Mountains of Tipperary and Waterford^ between the basins of 
the Blackwater and the Suir ; Galty Moimtains, 3000 ; Knockpe- 
ledoun Mountains, 2700 ; Commaragh, 2598 feet. / 

Blackstairs Mountains, in Wexford, and between the basins of 
the Barrow and the Slaney. i 

Mountains of Wicklow, between the Slaney and Lififey ; Li^a- 
quill^ 3039 ; Kippur, 2473 feet. 

Slieve- Bloom Mountmnn, in the interior of the Great Plain, sepjrate 
the basin of the Shannon from that of the Barrow and Suir. I 
The line of jierpetual congelation in the latitude of Carran tual 
is about 6000 feet high. Hence, though Mangerton were liled 
a-top of the loftiest mountain in Ireland, it woidd not be caflied 
with snow all the year round. 

12. Principal River-Basins.— The principal axis of Irffend 
extends in a N.E. direction from Mizen Head, in Cork, to 
Fair Head, in Antrim (see par. 2). The twelve principal rijer- 
basins are equally divided by this line, six of them incliijng 
from it in a general westerly direction towards the Atlaiic, 
and the remaining six in a general easterly direction towrds 
the Irish Sea and the openings leading into it. The folloTimg 
table contains these twelve basins — the first six being tlise 
that incline towards the Atlantic, and the remainder those Ijat 
incline in the opposite direction. The twelve basins conliin 
twenty-six out of the thirty-two county towns, and occi|)y 
about 5§ of the entfre surface. 


Basin. 

Length 
in Eng. 
Miles. 

Area in | 

Square | County Towns. i 

Miles. 1 

Shannon, . 

Corrib, 

Moy, . . 
Enie, . . 

Foyle, . . 
Bann, . . 

Boyne, . . 

Liffey, . . 

Slaney, 
Barrow and 
Suir, 

Blackwater, 
Lee, . . 

224 

50 

45 

60 

80 

90 

60 

50 

60 

(100) 

\ioo\ 

80 

50 

7000 

1000? 

750? 

2500? 

1100 

2300 

1000 

750 

700 

3400 

1000 

600 

T 

( limerick, Garrick - on - Suir, Enn^ 

< Mulingar, Tullamore, Roscommoj 
( Longford. i 

Galway. ; ! 

Castlebar. 'j 

Enniskillen, Cavan. \\ 

Londonderry, Lifford, Omagh. | 

Armagh, Monaghan. , 

Trim. 

Dublin. 

Wexford. 

f Carlow, Athy, Maryborough, Kil- 

( kenny, Waterford, Hpperary. 

No capital. 

Cork. 
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The six county towns not included within these twelve river-basins 
are Belfast, Dundalk, Downpatrick, Sligo, Tralee, and Wicklow. 

The five largest basins are the Shannon, Erne, Foyle, Bann, Barrow, 
and Suir ; they contain twenty county towns and 16,300 square miles, 
or one-half of the entire surface. — (For the watershed, dividing the dif- 
ferent river- basins from each other, see under ‘^Mountains,” par. 11.) 

13. Tabular View of Rivers and Towns —The arrange- 
ment adopted in the following table is the same as in tlie 
corresponding sections treating of England and Scotland : we 
begin with the river on which the capital stands, and proceed 
northwards along the coast — that being the direction fol- 
lowed in the river-system of Great Britain. Large towns 
are printed in Roman lettei’s, and denote here such as contain 
2500 inhabitants and upwai‘ds ; small towns, or those printed 
in Italics, denote those containing not less than 750 inhabitants ; 
and county towns are in small capitals. Ninety rivers are 
given in the table, and of these thirty enter the ocean directly, 
the other sixty being their tributaries ; and 230 towns, only 
one hundred of which have a population amounting to 2500, 
all the others ranging between that number and 750. 


Bomus inclined to the Irish Sea. 

Rivers. Torvm. 

liffey and Dublin Bay, Dublin, Wmig^mi,Leixlljp,Celhridg€, Naas, 
Kildare, n. 

Rye, I Maynooth, Kllcock. 

Co. of Dublin, Hoicth, Swords, Rush, Balhriygan. 

Boyne, Drogheda, Navan, Tbim, Eduhderry. 

Blackwater, I Navan, Kells. 

Moynalty, I Bailiehorouyh. 

Athboy, I Athhoy. 

Dee, Ardoe. 

Clyde, I Carrickmacross, KingscouH. 

Fane, Louth, Castle Blaney. 

Castleton, Dundalk. 

Carlingford Bay and ) Carlingford,Rosstr€Vor,WarrenPoint,liiQvny, 

River Newry, j Raihfrykind. 

Co. of Down, Castle Welland, Killough, ArdglcLss, 

adee. 

Lough Strangford & ) Portaferry, Newtown - Ards, Killyleagh, 

River Quoile, ) Downpatrick, Crossgar, Ballynahtnch. 

Lough ;^lfast and ) Bangor, Carrickfergus, Belfast, Lisburn, 

River Lagan, j Hillsborough, Bronnore. 

Lough Lame, Lame. 

Glenarm Bay, Olenaim. 

Basins inclined to the Atlantic. 

Ballycastle Bay, Bally castle. 

Bush, (Giant’s Causeway) Bushmills. 
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Badtia inclined to (he AUardic (continued.) 


Bann, Coleraine, Ballymoney, n., Kilrea, Port- 

glenoney Antrim, Lurgan, n., Portadown, 
Tanderagee, Banbridgo. 

Moj^ola, I Magherafdt, Maghera. 

Mam, Randahtxywn. 

Braid, I Ballymena. 

Ballinderry, I Cookstown. 

Blackwater, I Dungannon, n., Anghnacloy. 

Callen, Armagh, Keady, n. 

Ulster Canal, Monaghan. 

Foyle (Lough Foyle),.. Londonderry, Lifford, Strabane. 

^e, Newtawn-Limavady, Dungiven. 

Deel, I Raplioe. 

Moume, Strabane, Newtown • Stewart, Omaqh, Fin- 

tona, n. 

Swilly, Lough & l^Y^Qr^Biincnrana, Jiathmelton, LetterJcenny. 

Tx IT. j r Killyhegs, Donegal, Ballyshannon, Irvings- 

Donegal Bay and ) ^ Enwskillbn, BeUnrhet, Kih- 

River Eme, | ,Wm, Cavan, n. 

Wattle, Clones, n. 

Annalee, CootehilL, n. 

Garvogue and Bonnet, Sligo, Manor-Hamilton. 

Moy, Killala, Ballina. 

Deel, I Crossmolhm. 

Castlebar, Castlebar. 

Blacksod Bay, Behrmllei. 

Clew Bay, Newport, Westport. 

W. Co. of Galway, Cli^den. 

Corrib (Gnlway Bay), . . .G alway, OngMefrard. 

Clare, I Tuam, Dunmore. 

Owenduflf, I Headford. 

Robe, I Ballinrohe. 

Claren, Claren Bridge, Athenry. 

Cooter (underground), Gort, Loughrea. 

a. ,T X. (Kilrush, Tarhert, LlMERiOK, Killaloe, Bor- 

Shannon (Lough - J risocane, Portumna, Banagh^, Athlone, 

( CARRiOK-on-Shannon. 

Fer^s, Clare, Ennis. 

Deel, I Aslceaion, RalhJceale, Newcastle. 

Maigand Looba, I ...Croom, Charleville, Kilmalloch, Kiljinnan. 

Star, Bruff. 

Ougamee, Six-mile Bridge, 

Nenagh, I Nenagh. 

Lower Brusna, I Birr, Koscrea. 

Brusna, I Clara, Mullingar. 

Cloddagh, I Tullamore. 

Suck, Ballinasloe, Aghrim, n., Rosoommon, Castle- 

Inny, I Ballynuihon, EdgewortliM(me,Ti., Oranard,n. 

Camlin, I Longpobd. 
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Basins inclined to the ^Uantic (continued). 

Rivers. Towns. 

Bodarg, StrokestotoUf n., Elphin. 

Boyle (Lou^ Gara), CARRiOK-on-Shannon, Boyle. 

Fealo, Listowely Ahheyfeale. 

Tralee Bay, Tralee. 

^^Rwer^^ Mnin | j^ingiQ^CahirciveenfCastlemamf Castle Island. 

Lane, I Killamey. 

Kenmare River, Kenmare. 

Bantry Bay, Ban try. 


Btmns inclined to the Irish Sea (continued). 


Hen, Skibbereen. 

Ross Bay, Kosscarherry. 

Clonakilty Bay, Clonakilty. 

Bandon, Kinsale, Bandon, Bunmanway. 

Cork Harbour and 1 Queenstown, n., Middleton, n., West 

River Lee, j Passage, Cork, Macroom, n. 

Sullane, I Macroom. 

Blackwater, Yougbal, Ca^oquin, Lisinoi'e, Fermoy, 

MSIow, Millstreet. 

Bride, Tallow ^ Raihcormaek. 

Funcheon, I Kilworth, Mitchelstown. 

Awbeg, I Doneraile, Butievant. 

Allow, I Kanturk. 

Dungarvan Bay, Dungarvan, 

Tramore Bay, Tramore. 

Suir, Waterford, Carrick - on - Suir, Clonmell, 

Cahir, Cashel, Thurles. 

Honor, I Killeimidey n. 

Tar, Clogheen. 

Arra, Tipperary. 

Barrow, New Ross, Oraiguey Leighton Bridge, Carlow, 

Athy, Moihostereven, Kildare, n., Portai*- 
lington, Maryborough, Mount Mellick. 

Nore, Thomastown, Kilkenny, Freshford. Bally - 

raagety Durow, Ballynahlll, Abbey leix, 
Mountrath, Borris-in~ ussor y. 

King's River, Callan, Url inn ford. 

Dinan, I Castle Corner. 

Strad, Stradbally. 

Figale, I Monastereven, Philipstowii. 

Slaney, Wexford, Taghmon, n., Enniscorthy, Ne^c- 

iown~Barry, TuUow, Baltinglass^ 

Bann, I Govey. 

Derry, I Ca^'new. 

Avoca, Arklow, Bathdi'um. 

Vartry, Wicklow. 

Bray, Bray. 
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14. Lalces. — The Irish lakes or loughs are numerous, and some of 
them ve^ large. Lough Neagh, in Ulster, is the largest lake in 
the British Isles : it is 17 miles long, 10 broad, and has an area of 
98,000 acre^ or 153 square miles : its waters are celebrated for 
their petrifying quality. The other largest lakes axe, Corrib, with 
an area of 43,000 acres; Erne, 37,000 acres; Derg, 29,500 acres ; 
Ree, 26,000 acres ; Mask, 25,000 acres. The total area of all the 
Irish lakes is estimated at 984 square miles, or 630,000 English 
acres. All the important lakes are found in the principal nver- 
basins enumerated in par. 12. Following the order there given, we 
find in the basin of the 

Shannon — LougJis Derg, Ree^ BoMti, Carry ^ and A Hen, in the line of the 
main river ; Louglvs Emiel and Owel on the Brusna ; Loughs Derefveragh 
and Sheeliu on the Inny ; and Loughs Key and Gara on the Boyle. 
Corrib — Loughs Corrib and Mask. 

Moy — Loughs Conn and CuUin. 

Erne — Loitghs Erne, Oughiet', and Gonnagh. 

Foyle — Lough Derg, containing St Patrick’s Purgatory on an island. 

Bann — Lough Neagh, largest in the United Kingdom. 

Boyne — Lough Ramor. 

Dingle and Main Basin — Lakes of Killarney, in Kerry, drained by the 
Lane, and celebrated for their iMmantic scenery, being surrounded by 
the loftiest mountains in Ireland. 

15. Internal Communication. — Owdng to the absence of mountain 
chains in the interior, and the many deep indentations of the coast, 
Ireland possesses great natural facilities for carrying on her internal 
communication ; but until very recently, little has been done in open- 
ing up the country by the construction of tlie highways of com- 
merce. 

Railways.— In January 18.59 there were twenty main lines of railway, 
embracing 1188 miles open for trafl&c ; and the total receipts for pas- 
sengers and goods for the year then ending wore £1,175,721. The rail- 
way system is still very far from being complete. Dublin is the centre 
of the greater part of them ; and with one or two solitary exceptions, 
they all run along the east coast. The following are the principal lines : — 
Dublin to Belfast, 113 miles, passing Drogheda and Dundalk, and con- 
sisting of several main lines. The principal branches leading from it 
are, Drogheda to Kells, 27 miles ; Dundalk to Enniskillen, 45 miles ; 
Portadown to Armagh, 11 miles. 

Dublin to Galway, 126.^ miles, per the Midland Great Westerrif passing 
by Mullingar and Athlone. 

Dublin to Cork, per Great Souihern and Western, 164j miles, passing 
Kildare, Maryborough, Thurles, and Mallow ; with branches from Kil - 
dare to Kilkenny, 51 miles ; and from Mallow to Killarney, 41 miles. 
Waterford to limerick, per Waterford and Limerick Railway, 77 miles. 
Waterford to Kilkenny, per Waterford and Kilkenny Railway, 31 
miles, 

Cork and Bandon Railway, 20 miles. 

Cork, Blackrock, and Passage Railway, 6^ miles. 

Belfast to Coleraine, by Cafrickfergus, Antrim, BalljTnena, and Bally- 
money, 86 miles. 

Belfast to Downpatrick, 24J pcdles. 
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Londonderry to Coleraine, 33 miles. 

Londonderry to Enniskillen, by Omagh, 60 miles. 

Navigable Rivers. — The Shannon is navigable from the sea to Lough 
Allen, a distance of 214 miles ; the Bandon, 15 ; the Blackwater to Cap- 
poquin, 12 miles ; the Suir to Clonmell, 40 miles ; the Barrow to Athy, 
60 ; the Nore to Thomastown, 28; the Slaney to Enniscorthy, 15 ; the 
Boyne to Navan, 25 ; the La^n has been made navigable to Lisburn ; 
the Bann to Coleraine, 5 miles ; the Foyle to Strabane, 20 ; Erne to 
Bally shannon, 5 miles. 

Canals. — The Grand Canal, from Dublin to Banagher on the Shannon, 
connects the Irish Sea with the Atlantic, 87 miles ; a branch connects 
this canal with the Barrow at Athy, 26 miles : its other branches have an 
agCTegate length of 29 miles. 

Royal CanRl, from Dublin to a point in the Shannon a little above 
Lough Rea, 83 miles. 

Newry Canal, unites the river Newry with the Upper Bann, thus con- 
necting Carlingford Bay with Lough Neagh, 12 miles. 

Lagan Canal, from Belfast to Lough Neagh, 20 miles. 

Ulster Canal, from Charlemont on the Blackwater, a feeder of the 
Upper Bann, to Lough Erne, by Monaghan and Clones, 46 miles. 

;^yne Canal, from Drogheda to Navan and Trim. 

Electric Telegraph. — Two lines of submarine telegraph connect 
Ireland with Great Britain — one from Dublin to Holyhead, 64 miles, and 
the other from Belfast to Stranraer, in Wigtownshire. The electric wires 
are also laid in connection with all tlie principal railway lines. On the 
5th August 1858, the great submarine telegraph, connecting the Old 
World with the New, was completed. The eastern terminus of the tele- 
^aph is in Valentia Harbour, county Kerry, and the western at Trinity 
Bay, Newfoundland. It continued in working order, however, for only 
a few months, and is now abandoned. 

16. National Character. — The native Irish belong to the Celtic 
race, and are characterised by all the peculiarities which distinguish 
it from the other branches of the Caucasian family, some of which 
they exhibit in an extreme degree. They are remarkable for quick- 
ness and intelligence ; but the brilliancy of their imagination, and 
their unrivalled wit, are more striking than their depHi of thought 
or power of patient investi^tion. They are imequaUed for natural 
eloquence and a strong predilection for humour. Fun and joke fly 
forth from a true Irishman as spontaneously as the sparks flow 
upwards. Their wit is so peculiar and mi generis, that it is quite 
inimitable by all save the natives of the Emerald Isle. They are 
singularly warm-hearted and hospitable, and, when well educated 
and refined, form the most agreeable associates ; but a large pro- 
portion of the community is immersed in poverty, ignorance, and 
superstition. Their prevailing vices are rashness, improvidence, and 
a aisp(»ition to riotous excitement ; and when under the influence 
of spirituous liquors, they are frequently regardless of human life. 
They have always manifested a strong aversion to English rule, and 
have had too many causes for evincing a spirit of insubordination : but 
a better day is beginning to dawn over this unfortunate, though 
beautiful country. 
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17. Literature. — Ireland could boast of a written literature 
long before the sister island. Not a few Irish MSS. still ex- 
tant are supposed to have been written as early as the sixth 
century. The famous Psalter of Cashel, though not compiled 
till the ninth century, contains many bardic compositions of a 
much older date ; and the same remark holds true in regard to 
the valuable collection of ancient Irish records made by Tigher- 
nach and other annalists in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
These were printed and published by the Kev. Charles O’Connor 
in 1814-26, both in the original and with a Latin translation. 
The largest known collections of Irish MSS. are those in the 
library of Trinity College, Dublin, and those formerly in that 
of the Duke of Buckingham, at Stowe. Of the few works 
that have appeared in Irish, in recent times, are Keating’s 
Chronological History of Ireland, the translation of tne 
Bible, executed in 1681. As the Irish language was rarely 
studied by scholars of other countries, learned Irishmen gen- 
erally wrote in the Latin tongue in early times, and in English 
at a subsequent period. Among those who wrote in Latin 
may be mentioned the heretic Celestius, a disciple of Pelagius 
in the fourth century ; St Patrick, the national apostle, and 
Sedulius the poet, in the fifth ; St Columban in the seventh ; 
Alcuin in the eighth ; Donatus and Joannes Scotus Erigena 
in the ninth. 

In modem times, the most distinguished names in Irish Literature 
are the following : Usher, Hutcheson, Berkeley, Sterne, Swift, 
Sheridan, Goldsmith, Burke, Grattan, Moore, Dr Adam Clarke, 
Sir Hans Sloane, W. B. Kirwan, Richard Kirwin, Carleton, Lever ; 
and in Travels, Captains Maclure and M‘Clintock. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

1. Position and Boundaries.— Spain and Portugal, other- 
wise called the Iberian or Spanish Peninsula, occupies the ex- 
treme S.W. comer of Europe. It is bounded on the N. by 
the Pyrenees and the Bay of Biscay, which separate it from 
Prance ; on the W. by the Atlantic ; and on the S. and E. 
partly bv the Atlantic and partly by the Mediterranean and 
Strait of Gibraltar, which separate it from Africa. The Pen- 
insula lies between the parallels of 36® 1' and 43® 46' N., 
and between the meridians of 9® 32' W. and 3® 20' E. ; thus 
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occupying 7|® of latitude and nearly 13® of longitude. The 
parallel of 40°, which passes through the centre, proceeds east- 
ward through the centre of the island of Sarainia, the S. ot 
Italy, of TuAey, of Georgia, and of the Caspian Sea, and through 
the cities Bokhara and Pekin, and westward through the 
capitals of Philadelphia, Ohio, and Utah ; and the central meri- 
dian, which is nearly that of Madrid, proceeds S. through the 
Ivory Coast, and 2® E. of St Helena, and N. through Wales, 
Edinburgh, and Dunnet Head. 

2. Form and Dimensions.— Except for a considerable prolonga- 
tion in the extreme N.E., the form of the Peninsula is nearly a 
square, whose longest diagonal from Cape St Vincent to Cajie Oreuse 
measures 650 miles ; and the shortes^ from Cajie Ortegal to Cape 
de Gata, 525 miles. The extreme jwints are — Ca2>e Boca, near Lis- 
bon, the most westerly jioint of the Continent, and Tarifa Point, 
near Gibraltar, the most southerly ; Cai)e Ortegal in Galicia and 
Cajie Creuse in Catalonia are the extreme N. and points. 

3. Coast Line. — Surrounded by the ocean on all sides except the 
N.E., the sea margin is necessarily large ; but the ocean nowhere 
penetrates the land very deeply, and there are extensive tracts in 
the interior at a great distance from the sea. The entire coast-line 
is estimated at 2300 miles, of which 1800 belong to Spain and 500 
to Portugal ; being 1 mile of coast to each 95 miles of surface — a 
ratio greatly inferior to that of the other European peninsulas, all of 
which are deeply indented by the sea. 

4. Area. — The area of the Peninsula is 212,223 square miles, or a 
little more than the area of France ; 176,955 miles belong to Sj^ain, 
and 35,268 to Portugal The area of the continental jwrtion of 
Spain is thus double that of the mainland of Great Britain, while 
Portugal is a little larger than Ireland. Including the Balearic and 
Canary Isles, the area of Spain is 182,708 square miles ; and that of 
Portugal, including the Azores, Madeira, and the Cape Verd Islands, 
38,000 square miles. 

5. PopulatlozL — In May 1857 the total population of Spain 
amounted to 16,301,851, of which less than half a million belonged 
to the islands. The population of Portugal, in 1854, amounted to 
3,929,512, of which 430,000 belonged to Madeir^ the Azores, and 
Cape Verd Islands. Hence the entire population of the Penin- 
sula does not exceed the estimated population of England and Wales 
in 1857, though the area is more than four times greater. In the 
beginning of the fourteenth century the population of the Peninsula 
was greatly denser than at present, that of Spain alone having been 
estinaated at nearly 22,000,000, which in the four subsequent cen- 
turies declined to little more than 5,000,000. It is now again ad- 
vancing, though very slowly. In the first half of the present century 
it increased at the rate of 40 per cent, the population of 1803 hav- 
ing been estimated at 10,351,000. The numerous wars in which 
Spain has been engaged, the loss of her colonies and commerce, the 
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want of water in the interior, and, above all, the blighting agency 
of her religion, account in a great measure for the stationary and 
frequently retrograde condition of the population. 

6. Political DlvlBions. — Previously to 1833, Spain was divided into 
fifteen, or, including Granada, into sixteen provinces, many of which 
were called kingdoms. These were then subdivided into forty- nine 
new provinces (including the Balearic Isles and the Canaries), which 
in general bear the names of their respective capitals. The three 
Basque provinces, however, and Navarra, retain their former names. 
The following is a list of the old provinces, with their capitals, 
showing the new provinces into which they have been partitioned : — 


Old Provinces. 


Capitals. 


New Provinces. 


Guipuzcoa 

Biscaya 

Alava 

Asturias 

Galicia 

Leon 

Estremadura 

Andalucia 

Granada 

Murcia 

Valencia 


Tolosa 

Bilbao 

Vitoria 

Oviedo 

Santiago de ) 

Compostella j 

Leon 

Badajos 

Seville 

Granada 

Murcia 

Valencia 


Catalonia 
Aragon 
Navarra 
Old Castile 


Barcelona 

Zaragoza 

Pamplona 

Burgds 


New Castile \ 
& La Mancha ) 


Madrid 


{ 


Guipuzcoa. 

Biscaya. 

Alava. 

Oviedo. 

Lugo, Corufia, Pontevedra, Orense. 

Leon, Zamora, Salamanca. 

Caceres, Badajos. 

Sevilla, Cordova, Jaen, Huelva, Cadiz. 
Granada, Almeira, Malaga. 

Murcia, Albacete. 

Ahcante, V alencia, Castellon - de - la - 
Plana. 

Tarragona, Barcelona, Gerona, Lerida. 
Huesca, Zaragoza, Teruel. 

Navarra. 

Santander, Logrono, Burgos, Palencia, 
Valladolid, Soria, Segovia, Avila. 
Madrid, Guadalaxara, Cuen9a, Toledo, 
Ciud^ Real. 


The forty-seven new provinces are most conveniently ar- 
ranged as follows : — 

Seven north-western provinces, fronting the Bay of Biscay. 
Seven western, embracing Leon, Estremadura, and part of 
Galicia. 

Eight southern, embracing Andalucia and Granada. 

Seven eastern, comprising Murcia, Valencia, and a part of 
Catalonia. 

Six north-eastern, containing the remainder of Catalonia^ 
Aragon, and Navarra. 

Twelve central, embracing Old and New Castile, with La 
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Seven North-Western Provinces. 

OtilpTizcoa.*-.-ToLOSA 7 (Orria), San Sebastian 19 (Urumea). 
Towns between 6000 and 10,000 Inhabitants. — Fuenterrabia, Oiiate. 
Biscaya. — B ilbao 15 (Nervion). 

Alava. — Vitoria 12 (Zadorra, an affluent of the Ebro). 

Santander. — Santander 19 (Miera). 

Oviedo. — Oviedo 10 (Ovia). 

Gijon, Aviles. 

Lugo. — Lugo 7 (Minho). 

Mondonedo. 

Coruna. — Coruna 19 (Mero), Ferrol 16 (W. coast), Santiago de 
Compos teUa 29 (Sar). 

Padron, Betanzos. 


Seven Western Provinces. 

Pontevedra. — Pontevedra 6 (Lerey). 

Vigo, Tuy. 

Orense. — Orense 5 (Minho). 

LeoiL — Leon 6 (Bemesga). 

^.Atorga. 

Zamora.— Zamora 10 (Bouro), Benevente 12 (Esla). 

Toro-Arbucal. 

Salamanca. — Salamanca 15 (Tonnes), 

Ciudad Rodrigo, Bejar. 

Caceres. — Caceres 12 (Caceres). 

Ganobillas, Placentia, Truxillo, Montanohes, Alcantara. 

* The following rules wrill materially assist tn pronouncing Spanish words : — 

ce, ci:=zth in thin : as Caceres, Ciudad (Cd'the-res, Thi-H'-daa). 

ch=:tcht or ch in church ; never sh, as in Portuguese and French. 

d, between two vowel8=«ft. in this : thus Mondonedo (Movrdo-net^). 

g, gh, are aspirated=j/ in yes : thus Gallego (Galleyo). 

g, before e and i=Spani8h j : as Genii (He-nil). 

hy initial is sflent : as Hlnares (iTiares). 

j, and X, strong rattural sounds=cft. in the Scotch and German, or x in Greek : 

as Xucar or Jucar, pronoimced Hucaty with the h very strong. 
llz=.ll in French, gl In Italian, or lli in English brilliant : thus Llobrogat, Uerona. 
a, called n con i{Zd«=Italian gn, French gine, or English ni in Spaniard : as 
Corufia (Cor-un'ya). 

quey gut=English kee: as In Guadalguivir (fluordaX-kirVir*). 

T has a strong rolling sound : as Xarama (Vhar-rd/ma). 

^sBnglish 8 m chase ; never like English 
TOssEnglish t: as Thomar (To' mar). 

By Mth in. thin : thus, Zaragoza (Tha-ra^&tha). 

Vowels : a=ra in fhther, never uke a In make ; t and y=«e, or i In nuiohine ; 
u=Italian «>, or Ekiglish u in rule ; cm like ou in our : ay uid ai=:i in pine : 
as Dahniel, also sp^ed Daymiel (DVmi-el ;) ou-ssow in now. 

0 
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Bad^oa — B adajos 12, Don Benito 15, Villanueva de Serena 10 
(Guadiana). 

Olivenza, Xeres de los Caballeroa, Albuquerque, Villafranca, Llerena, 
Cabeza del Buey, Caetuera, Fregenal de la Sierra. 


Eight Southern Provinces. 

Sevilla. — Sevilla 152 (Guadalquivir), Utrera 12 n. (Salado), Moron 
de la Frontera 9 (Guadairo), Carmona 15, Marchena 13 (Carbones), 
Osuna 17 n. (Madre Vieja), Ecija 24 (Genii or Xenil). 

Lebrija, Constantina, Cazalla, Alcala, Campana, Puentes, Estepa. 
Cordova. — Cordova 160, MontorolO (Guadalquivir), Montilla 13 n. , 
Cabra 12, Lucena 17 n. (Cabra), Baena n. 13 (Guadajos), Priezo 14 
(Salado, affl. Genii). 

Palma, Bujalence, Rambla, Villanueva, Hinojosa, Pozoblanco, Castro 
del Real, Espeja, Fernan Nufiez, Fuente Genii. 

JaeiL — Jaen 17 (Jaen, affl. Guadalquivir), Baeza 11, Andujar 10, 
Ubeda 14 (Guadalquivir), Alcala la Real 12 (Guadajos), Martos 11 
(Salado). 

Cazorla, Linares, Alcan dete, Torre Don-Gimeno, Porcunna. 

Huelva. — Huelva 7 (Odiel). 

Valverde, Moguer, Palos, Ayamonte. 

Cadiz. — Cadiz 72, San Fernando 10 (Isle of Leon), San Lucar 16 
(Guadalquivir), Puerto es Maria 18, Xeres de la Frontera 33, Arcos 
11 (Guaclalete), Chiclana 21, Medina-Sidonia 11 (Lerio), Algeciras 

11 (Strait of Gibraltar). 

Rota, Olvera, Ubrique, Vejer de la Frontera, Alcala de los Gazules, 
Tarifa, San Roque, Gimena, Grazalema. 

Malaga. — Malaga 113, Antequera 17 (Guadaljorce), Velez Malaga 
16 (Velez), Honda 16 (Guadiaro). 

Estepona, Marbella, Archidona, Alora, Albaurin, Coin, Monda, Col- 
menar. 

Orauada.— Granada 100, Loja 15 (Genii), Motril 12 (Guadalfeo), 
Baza 11 n. (Barbata, affl. Guadalqidvir). 

Montefrio, Alhama, Almufiecar, Adra, Huescar, Puebla. 

Alznexla. — Almeria 18 (Almeria),Cueva de Vera 10, Huercalovera 

12 (Almanzora), Velez Rubio 12 (Velez), Berja 10 (Adra). 

Nijar, Gergal, Dallas, Mojacar, Vera, Seron, Velez Blanco, Oria. 

Seven Eastern Provinces. 

Murda. — Murcia 109, Cieza 10 (Segura), Lorca 40 (Sangoner^ 
Caravaca 10, Cehigan 10 (Caravaca), Cartagena 33 (S. coast). 

Yeola, Jumilla, Mula, Calasparra, Alhama, Fuente Alamo, Totana, 
Almazarron, Bullas, Moratello. 
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Albacete.— Albacete 11 n., Chincliilla 12 n. (Guadarmina, affl. 
Guadalquivir), HeUin 10 (Mundo), Peilas de San Pedro 10 (Madera). 

Alcaraz, Bonillo, Almanza, Tarazona, Tobarra, Caudete, Yeste. 

Alicante. — Alicante 19 (E. coast), Oriliuela 18 (Segura), Elche 18 
(Elche), Alcoy 27 (Alcoy). 

Villajoyosa, Aspe, Novela, Monovar, Villena, Gandia, Concentaina, 
Crevillente. 

Valencia. — Valencia 145 (Guadalaviar), Alcira 13 (Jucar), San 
Felipe de Xativa 13 (Albayda). 

Liria, Cullera, Sueca, Ayora, Carcajente, Onteniente, Enquera, Mur- 
viedro, Torrente. 

Castellon-de-la-Plana. — Castellon-de-la-Plana 17 (Mijares), 
Vinarosa 11 (Cenia). 

Segorbe, Villa-Eeal, Alcora, Benicarlo, BuiTiano, Morelia. 

Tarragona.— Tarragona 13, Reus 25 n., Vails 11 (Francoli), 
Tortosa 26 (Ebro). 

Barcelona. — Barcelona 252 (Besos), Tgualada 10 (Noya), Man- 
resa 13 (Llobrogat), Vicb 10 (Ter), Villanueva 10 (Foix), Mataro 
13 (coast). 

Tarrasa, Villafrauca. 

Six North-Eastern Provincbs. 

Oerona. — Gerona 8 (Ter), Olot 12 (Fluvia). 

Blanes, S. Peliu de Guixols, Figueras. 

Lerida. — Lertda 17 (Segre). 

Cervera. 

Hnesca. — Huesca 9 (Isuela). 

Fraga, JBarbastro. 

Zaragoza.— Zaragoza 82 (Ebro). 

Caspe, Tarazona, Calatayud. 

TerueL — Teruel 7 (Guadalaviar). 

Alcaiiiz. 

Navarra. — Pamplona 11 (Agra). 

Tudela, Estella, Sanguesa. 

Twelve Central Pro^^nces. 

Burgos. — Burgos 16 (Arlanzon, affl. Duro). 

. Logrono. — Logrono 7 (Ebro). 

^ IlCalahorra, Haro. 

•Palancia.— Palencia 11 (Carrion, affl. Pisuerga). 

Valladolid. — Valladolid 21 (Pisuerga). 

Medina de Bio Seco. 
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So^ — S oria 3 (Douro). 

SegOTla. — Segovia 13 (Eresma, affl. Douro). 

Avila. — Avila 5 (Adaja, affl, Douro). 
nadrid. — Madrid 302 (Manzanares). 

Alcala, Chinchon, Colmenar. 

Guadalaxara.— Guadalaxara 5, Siguenza 5 (Henares). 

Ouenca. — Cuenca 6 (Xucar), Requena 11, Utiel 6 (Magro). 
Toledo. — Toledo 15 (Tagus). 

Talavera, Madiidejos, Quintanar, Ocafia. 

Ciudad Real— Ciudad Real 8 n. (Guadiana), Almagro 1^ n., 
Valdepefias 10 (Jabalon), Daimiel 12 (Azur). 

Manzanares, Solana, Almodovar, Villanueva de los Infantes, Alcazar, 
Herencia, Almaden. 

Two Insular Provinces, 

Balearefl. — Palma 40, Manasor 10, SoUer 7 (Majorca), Port- 
Mahon 13, Ciudadela 8 (Minorca), Iviza 6 (Iviza). 

OaiLarles. — Santa Cruz 9, Laguna 7, Orotava 8 (Island Teneriffe), 
Las Palmas 17 (Grand Canaiy). 


Portugal formerly consisted of six, but latterly of eight 
provinces (besides the Azores and the Madeira group), and 
these are subdivided for administrative purposes into twenty- 
six comarcas or shires. 

Mlnlio.*— Braga 17 (Ria d’Este). 

Viana, Guimaraens, Prado. 

Tras - os - Montes. — Braganca 5 (Sabor). 

Villareal, Chaves, Miranda. 

Douro or Maritime Belra.— Oporto 80 (Douro), Coimbra 13 
(Mondego). 

Ovar, Aveiro, Mira, Figuera. 

* The Portuguese vowels a, e, i, o, w, y, and the diphthongs ai, ay, au, ei, 
and ey, have essentially the same sound as in Spanish ; but ao is na^ as in 
Kacao (Ma-coung'), whQe the combinations ei and oi axe not diphthongs : as Beira, 
Coimbra (Be^i-ra, Co-im'bra). 

c has a hard and soft sound as in English, but has the cedilla more frequently 
than in Bpankh. 

ch and x-=ch in French or sh in English: thus, Chaves, Funchal, Xeres 
(fflid'ves, Fwn^shaX, Sha'res). 

g before e, i, and y, and j, have the same sound as in French : as Caldas-do- 
Oeres, Alemtejo (Caldas-do-Zfie^res, Al-eng-t&iiho). 

h is always silent, but when it follows i or n it renders these letters liqui# # 
thus, CovUha, Minho (Co-viVya, Miwyo). 

m and n are frequently na^ and similar to that of oo : as Alemttifo (AUmg- 
tefzho). 

gu and gw are sounded like our g hard and h, the u being silent : thus, Gua- 
diana, Ourlque {Oordird'na, Oo-ree'fcoy). 
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Upper Belra. — Visbu 9 (Vouga), Lamego 9 n. (Douro). 

Almeida. 

Lower Belra. —Gastello Branco 6 (Vereza). 

Covilha. 

Estremadura. — Lisbon 280 (Tagus), Setubal or St Ubes 15 
(Sadao). 

Santarem, Abrantes, Thomar, Leiria, Torres- Vedras, Cintra, Cezimbra, 
Vimeira, Mafra. 

Alemtejo. — Evora 15 (Xarama), Elvas 16 (Guadiana). 

Portalegre, Gastello de Vide, Estremoz, Beja, Serpa. 

Algarye. — Fabo 8 (Valfermosa). 

Loul€, Lagos, Tavira. 

Azores— Angra 13 (Terceira), Ponta Delgada 16 (San Miguel). 

Madeiras. — Funchal 20 (Madeira), Porto Santo 6 (Porto Santo). 

7. Descriptive Notes. — The most interesting places in the North- 
West Provinces of Spain are the following : — 

San Sebastian, a strongly-fortifted seaport town, and the largest in 
the province, was taken by storm from the French, by the British, in 1813, 
and reduced to ashes ; but has since been rebuilt on an improved plan, 
and is now one of the finest cities in Sjpain. Bilbao, the principal port 
of the north of Spain, and one of the most commercial towns in the 
kingdom. It has shipbuilding docks, and iron- and copper-mines in the 
vicinity. Vitoria, celebrated for a great victory gained by the British 
and Portuguese army over the French in 1813. Santander was sacked 
by the French in 1808 : it has productive iron-mines in the vicinitv. 
Oviedo, noted for its hot mineral springs and baths. Coi'ufia, a flourish- 
ing commercial and fortified town, with a fine harbour. It was from this 
port the Spanish Armada set sail for the conquest of England in 1588 ; 
and near this, on the heights of Elvina, the French were aefeated by the 
troops under Sir John Moore, who was mortally wounded in the action, 
January 1809. Ferrol, one of the three principal naval arsenals of 
Spain, IS strongly fortified. Santiago de Compostella, formerly capital of 
Galicia, with a university, and a magnificent cathedral dedicated to St 
James, the patron saint of Spain. 

Western Provinces. — Pontevedra and Vigo, small towns with im- 
portant fisheries of pilchards and sardines. Leon, an excellent sample 
of Spanish towns, with a diminishing population, many churches, a 
magnificent cathedral, and filthy streets crowded with beggars. Zamora, 
with manufactures of coarse woollen hats, leather, and ^npowder. 
Salamanca, with an ancient and famous university, formerly the principal 
seat of learning in Spain, but now greatly decayed : here the French 
were defeated by Wellington in 1812. Padajos, a strongly-fortified city 
on the Guadiana, repeatedly taken and retaken in the Peninsular War, 
is the birthplace of the painter Morales. 

Southern Provinces. — Seville or Sevilla, one of the most ancient 
towns in Europe, the capital of Spain under the Gothic dynasty, and 
afterwards of Andaluoia, was long the chief residence of the Spanish 
monarchfl ; has a fine cathedral, and of the principal universitieB of 
Spain : it has the largest cigar and tobacco manufiwtory in Europe, 
employing 8000 persons. Cordova, once the capital of the Caliphate of 
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the West, and afterwards of the Kingdom of Cordova. In 759 it is said 
to have contained 300,000 ^rsons. Its cathedral, when a Moham- 
medan mosque, was reckoned second only to that of Mecca. In modem 
times this city was noted for its manufacture of a sort of leather, 
called C(yrdv3am or cordovany which has now declined. Cadiz, a large 
fortified city on the Isle of Leon, the principal commercial city in the 
kingdom, and the centre of the trade in sherry wine. Xeres de la 
Frontera, extensively engaged in the manufactiu-e of wine, and giving 
its name {sherry) to one variety. Malaga, near the mouth of the Guadal- 
jorce, is the chief port of the province, and largely engaged in exporting 
wines, raisins, almonds, and other fruits. Granada, on the Genii and 
Darro, in a plain renowned for its beauty and fertility, was the capital of 
the last Moorish Kingdom in Spain ; the palace of the kings, the famous 
Alhambra, a noble specimen of Moorish architecture, is still standing. 

Eastern Provinces. — Murcia, a large city on the Segura, with 
government factories of nitre and gunpowder. Lorca, a busy thriving 
town, with manufactories of saltpetre, linen, and thread. CarioAftna or 
Carthagena, founded by a Carthagenian colony, on the finest harbour in 
the Mediterranean, is the chief naval arsenal of Spain. Valencia, a largo 
maritime and manufacturing citv, with a flourishing university which 
has seventy professors and a good library, is largely enga^d in the silk 
manufacture. Tortosa, a strongly-fortified city on the Ebro, with an 
active fiishery in sturgeons and lampreys, and having quarries in the 
vicinity. Barcelona, the former capital of Catalonia, and the second city 
in Spain in point of population, is strongly fortified, has a university, 
eight colleges, and four public libraries, one of which is celebrated as 
containing many valuable MSS. Barcelona is largely engaged in trade 
and manufactures, and has for ages been a place of great importance. 

North-East Provinces. — Zaragoza or Saragossa (Ccesarea Augusta), 
an ancient and populous city on the Ebro, and the only place of im- 
portance in the north-eastern provinces, was the capital of the old 
Kingdom of Aragon ; it has a university which holds the third rank in 
Spain for the number of its students : its cathedral is celebrated over 
Spain for its sanctuary, which attracts numerous pilgrims. Memorable 
for a most heroic defence against the French in 1809, when it was taken 
after a siege of eight months. Pamplona (Pampelo), the capital of Na- 
varra, is one of the principal fortresses of Spain. 

Central Provinces.— the former capital of Old Castile, has 
matly declined from its former importance, and is now chiefly oele- 
oratM for its cathedral, reckoned one of the finest in Europe. The 
I^nch took it in 1808, and held it till 1 818, when it surrendered to the 
Duke of Wellington, Valladolid, on the Pisueiga, formerly a place of 
great importance, but now much decayed, contains a celebrated uni- 
versity, with eight colleges ; here Columbus died in 1506. Segovia, 
noted for its magnificent Roman aqueduct of 161 arches, which rise 100 
feet above the valley, and numerous other remains of its former grandeur. 
Madrid, the capital of Spain, on the Manzanares, an aflluent of the 
Tagus, and in the centre of a barren plain, 2200 feet above the level of 
the sea. It is consequently subject to great inequalities of temperature. 
Strangers consider it the most expensive capital in Europe to live at, 
as also the unhealthiest ; the hotels are of a very inferior description, 
and much difficulty is experienced in procuring good accommodation. 
Madrid is situated nearly in the centre of the Peninsulsy far &om the sea, 
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and ill- watered — the Manzanares being a mere brook. It is about eight 
miles in circuit • the modem part of the city is handsome, but the number 
of convents ana other religious houses, with grated windows and without 
visible doors, gives the si^eets a sombre aspect. The Calle de Alcfda is 
reckoned one of the finest streets in Europe, but it is the only fine street 
in Madrid. The royal palace is a magnificent edifice, 100 feet high, 470 
feet long, and as many wide. There is no proj^erly-equipped university, 
but there are several literary and scientific institutions. The royal 
library contains 130,000 volumes, and many MSS., and there are several 
other libraries. Madrid is the birthplace of Alonzo d’Ercilla, Lopez 
de Vega, Calderon de la Barca, Nunez, and the brothers Velasquez. 
Toledo was the capital of Spain under the Goths, at which time it had 
200,000 inhabitants, though now it has but 15,000 : its cathedral is still 
the metropolitan church of Spain. Toledo was long famous for the 
manufacture of sword-blades ; and here were held several general eccle- 
siastical councils. 

Insular Provinces. — Pabim, a fortified city on the S.W. coast of 
Majorca, has manufactures of silks and woollens, and in its vicinity a 
huge palace, formerly occupied by the Spanish Inquisition. Fort-Mahon^ 
also a fortified town, capital of Minorca, and the residence of the military 
governor. Santa Cruz, capital of the Canary Islands, in the island 
Tenenffe, has an export trade in wine, which was formerly much more 
extensive. Las F almas, the principal town in the same group, has a 
population of 17,000. 

Spain, including the islands, contains 282 towns at or above 5000 inha- 
bitants ; 120 at or above 10,000 ; 21 at or above 20,000 ; 10 at or above 
50,000 ; 8 at or above 100,000. The towns above 60,t)0Cr^re Madrid, 
Barcelona, Seville, Valencia, Granada, Malaga, Murcia, Cadiz, Zaragoza, 
Cordova. The southern provinces — Andalucia and Granada— are greatly 
more populous than any other : they contain 57 towns above 5000, 4^ 
above 10,000, 8 above 20,000, and 5 above 50,000. The western and north- 
western provinces are the least populous, containing together only 27 
towns above 5000, 20 above 10,000, anti 1 above 20,000. The twelve 
central provinces are also very thinly peopled, having only 19 towns above 
5000, 10 above 10,000, 2 above 20,000, and 1 (the capital) above 50,000. 

Towns in Portugal. — Fra^a, capital of Minho, a considerable town 
with manufactures of firearms, jewOllery, cutlery, and hats, Braganga, 
which gives title to tho present royal family, has manufactures of velvets 
and other silk fabrics. Cleaves, a fortified town, with hot saline springs 
of 129^* Fahr. Oporto, or Porto, a large commercial city at the mouth 
of the Douro, capital of province Douro, which is formed of the maritime 
portion of the former extensive province Beira. In population and com- 
mercial importance it ranks next to Lisbon, which it excels in the amount 
and variety of its manufactures. It exports immense quantities of ‘jgori 
wine, and has extensive silk-factories, and some of linen and cotton goods. 
Near it are mines of coal, copper, and antimony, which are at present 
little wrought Coimbra, the capital of the old province of Beira, on 
the Mondego, is the seat of the sole university in the kingdom, which has 
eighteen colleges numerously attended, with a libraW; museum, and obser- 
ratoiw. Coimbra is perhaps the rainiest locality in Euj.*ope— 111 inches of 
rain fidl annually. Lisbon, the capital of Portugal, on the right bank 
of the Tagus near its mouth, has upwards of a quarter of a million 
inhabitants. It contains many splendid architectuml monuments, espe- 
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oially the palaces of the nobility, and the magnificent aqueduct of Alcan- 
tara, with thirty-six arches of white marble. The streets, however, are 
narrow, windinff, and dirty. There are few important manufactures, except 
of jewellery and trinkets ; but there are several scientific and educational 
establishments. The greater part of the city was destroyed by an earth- 
quake in 1765, when 60,000 persons perished. Its commerce, which was 
once considerable, has greatly declmed since the Portuguese colonies 
became independent Lisbon was the birthplace of Camoens. Ciiitra, a 
small town, is distinguished for the beauty of its scenery. Torres- VedraSy 
celebrated in the Peninsular War for the lines of defence constructed by 
Wellington in 1810 to obstruct the approach of the French. Vimeira, 
where the Duke of Wellington defeat^ the French in 1808. Mvora, an 
ancient city of Roman origin, with manufactures of hardware and leather. 
JSlvaSy a fortified frontier city on the right bank of the Guadiana, with a 
college and a Moorish aqueduct. Faro exports fresh and dried fruits, 
wine, cork, sumach, and anchovies. Angra, a fortified seaport, and 
capital of the Azores, with a military college and other educational 
estabhshments. FoiUa Delgada, with 16,000 inhabitants, is the prin- 
cipal town in the Azores with regard to population and commerce. 
Fun^Jtal (pronounced Fungshal), the capital of the island Madeii-a and of 
the entire group (population 20,000), is engaged in the manufacture and 
exportation of Madeira wine. 

Portugal, including the islands, contains 45 towns at and above 5000 
inhabitants ; 10 at and above 10,000 ; 3 at and above 20,000 ; 2 (Lisbon 
and Oporto) above 50,000. 

8. Capes. — In Spain: Cape Finisterre, in Galicia, the most 
western point of Si)ain ; Ortegal, in the same province, the most 
northern point of Spain ; Pefias, north of Asturias ; Creuse, in Cata- 
lonia, the most eastern ; St Martin, in Valencia ; Palos, in Murcia ; 
de Gata, in Granada ; Europa Point, near Gibraltar ; Tarifa Point, 
tlie most southern land of the continent of Europe ; Trafalgar, west 
of Andalucia, off which LordJS^elson defeated the combined pSi^nch 
and Spanish fleets in 1805. 

In Portugal: Cape Santa Maria, the southernmost point of 
Portugal; St Vincent, S.W. of Algarve, off which Sir John Jarvis 
signally defeated the Spanish fleet in 1797 ; Esjiichel and Roca guard 
the entrance of the Tagus : the latter is the most western pomt of 
the continent of Europe. 

9, iBlandB. — Spanish: The Balearic Isles,* E. of Valencia, con- 
sisting of Majorc^ Minorc^ Iviza, Formentera, and Cabrera ; Leon, 
W. of the province Cadiz ; Canary Islands, f 60 miles S.W. of 
Marocco — the principal are Lazarote, Fuerte Ventura, Grand 
Canary, Teneriffe, Gomera, Palma, and Hiero. 

* In Spanish, Baleares; they form one of the 49 provinces ; area 175S square 
miles, population 258,000. The climate is temperate and healthy, the soil fertile ; 
princl^ products olives, wine, brandy, fruits, saffron, flax. Surface uneven ; 
the SiUa de Torillos, in Majorca, rises to 6114 feet. 

t The Canaries are of volcanic origin : many extinct craters are found among 
the mountains, which attain a great elevation, especially the Peak of Teneriffe, 
which is 12,182 feet above the level of the sea. The climate is equable, and the 
tropical heat is moderated by the AUantie breezes : principal products are wine, 
oil, grain, sugar-cane, and fruits. 
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Portuguese: The Azores,* 800 miles W. of Portugal; princi^ 
San Miguel or St Michael, Terceira, Pico, San Jorge, Santa Mana. 
The Madeira Isles, f 660 mdes S.W. of Portugal, consist of Madeira, 
Porto Santo, and the Desertas. 

10. Basra and Stralta.— Bay of Santander, in the north of that 
province ; Ria de Betanzos, de Muros, d’Arosa, de Pontevedr^ 
de Vigo— all in the west of Galicia ; Bay of Cadi^ Bay and Strait 
of Gibraltar, Gulf of Almeria, all south of Andalucia ; Encanizada, 
S.E. of Murcia ; Gulfs of Amposta and Rosas, E. of Catalonia. 

In Portugal. — Bahia d’Aveiro, W. of province of Douro; estuary 
of the Tagus and Bay of St Ubes, in Estremadura ; Bay of Lagos, 
S. of Algarve. 

11. Mountain Syntem. — All the mountain -ranges of the Peninsula 
belong to the Hesixjrian System. — (See “Euroi^e,” p. 70.) Includ- 
ing the Pyrenees, there are five principal ranges which have a gen- 
eral direction of W. to K The two loftiest ranges form respec- 
tively the northern and southern lK)undarie8 of the great central 
table-land of Si>ain, and the three intermediate ranges traverse it. 
The different ranges, owing to the peculiar jagged saw-like appe^- 
ance of their summit^ are termed Sierras. The culminating-point 
of the entire system is Cerro Mulha 9 en in the southernmost range 
(11,663), where the line of perpetual congelation is 11,200 feet above 
the sea ; but in the Pyrenees it is only 8000 feet. 

The Pyrenees extend from Cape Creuse, in Catalonia, to the 
Basque Provinces, and are thence proloi^ed by the Asturian and 
Cantabrian ranges to Cape Finisterre in Galicia, forming the great 
watershed between the Garonne and Bay of Biscay on the one side, 
and the Ebro and Bouro on the other. Highest summits : — 

Feet 

Pic de Nethou (Maladetta), 11,168 

Sierra d'Aralar, in Guipuzooa, 7,098 

Pena de Pofiaranda { Asturia), 10,000 

Mowniaim of Castile^ or Central Chain, between the Douro 
and Tagusr und extending from Cape Roca in Portugal to the 
watershed oividing the basins of the Tagi^ and Ebro. It comprises 
the following ranges : Sierra Estrella in Portugal, Sierra Gata, 
Sierra Gredos, Sierra Guadarama in the centre of Spain ; highest 
summit in Sierra Gredos, 10,600 feet 

Mountains of Toledo, stretching from Cape Espichel in Por- 
tugal to the S,W. of Aragon, and consisting of the Sierras of 
Ossa, Mamez, Guadalupe, Toledo, Molina, and Albarracin, separate 

* The Azores, or Western Islands— fn Portuguese Afom— ore of volcanic origin, 
with steep and rumed coasts, abounding with deep ravines and lofty mountajEa. 
The peak of Pico is 7613 feet high. Climate temperate ai'd healthy, but sutoSct 
to violent earthquakes : principal produ(d« are wines, all kinds of grain and pulse, 
oranges, sugar-cane, coffee, and tobacco. Area 700 square limes: population 
214,300. 

t The island of Madeira has a peculiarly genial climate, and it la resorted to by 
invalids afflicted by pulmonary diseases. 
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the basins of the Tagus and Guadiana : the highest summit {5115 
feet) is in Sierra Guadalupe. 

Sierra Moreno^ from Cape St Vincent to Cape St Martin, and 
having an insular prolongation in the Balearic Isles, separates the 
basins of the Guadiana and Guadalquivir in the W., and those of the 
Xucar and Segura in the E. 

Feet. 

Highest summit, Aracena, 5550 

Sierra Monchique, in Portugal, 4080 

Sierra Neimda^ from the Rock of Gibraltar to Ca|>e Palos in 
Murcia^ separates the basin of the Guadalquivir from the Mediter- 
ranean, and contains the culmmating-i)oint of the Hesperian System 
— viz., Cerro Mulha?en, in Granada, 11,663 feet. 

12. Principal River-BasinB. — The twelve river-basins enumerated 
in the following table embrace, if we include Andorra, 40 capitals 
out of the 56 capitals of Spain and Portugal that are situated on the 
mainland, being 5-7ths of the entire numl>er. The capitals not 
here included are Tolosa, Bilbao, Santander, Oviedo, Corufia, Ponte- 
vedra, Braga, Evora, Faro, Huelva, Almeria, Alicante, Castellon- 
de-la-Plana, Tarragona, Barcelona, Gerona. The eight basins whoso 
. area is given embrace 35 capitals, or 5-8ths of the whole, and have 
an aggregate area of 122,350 square miles, or 4-7ths of the area of 
the entire Peninsula. 


Basins. 

Length 

Area in 

Capitals. 

in miles. 

sq. miles. 


Minho, . . 

Douro, . . 

Vouga, . . 

Mondego, 

130 

4001 
50 y 
130 j 

11,840 

Orense, Lugo. 

/Oporto, Zamora, Soria, Braganta, 

29,250 

) Salamanca, Leon, Valladolid, 

J Palencia, Buigoa, Avila, Segovia, 

V Viseu. 

Tagus, . . 

540 

21,760 

( Lisbon, Toledo, Gastello Branco, 

\ Caceres, Madrid, Guadiana. 

Guadiana, . 

380 

19,360 

Badajos, Ciudad Rml. 

Guadalquivir, 

280 

15,040 

( Cadiz, Sevilla, Cordova, Granada, 

( Albacete, Jaen. 

Guadaljorce, . 

80 


Malaga. 

Segura, . . 

180 


Murcia. 

Xucar, . . 

200 


Cuenca. 

Guadalaviar, 

130 


Valencia, TerueL 

Ebro, . . . 

340 

25,100 

( Zaragoza, Logrono, Lerida, Huesca, 

( (Andorra), Pamplona, Vitoria. 


13. Table of Blyers and Towns. — There are 315 towns in the 
Peninsula at or above 5000 inhabitants ; or 187 of less than 10,000, 
and 128 exceeding that population. These stand on 154 rivers, of 
‘which 54 enter the sea, the remaining 100 being their affluents. 
These 315 towns are given in the following table. The (Japitals of 
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provinces are distinguished by being printed in small capitals, 
towns above 10,000 in Roman letters, and the remainder in Italics. 


Basins inclined to the Atlantic. 


Rivers. Tomis. 

Bidassoa, Fuentmnhia. 

Urumea, San Sebastian. 

Orria, Tolosa 

Nervion, Bilbao. 

Miera, Santander. 

Aviles, Avilfji. 

Nalon, Oviedo, n., on the Ovia, a tributary. 

W. Co. Galicia, Ferrol. 

Betanzos, Betanzos. 

Mero, Coruna. 

Ulla, Santiago de Compostella, n. 

Sar, Santiago, Padre ti. 

Lerev, Pontevedra. 

Ria-de-Vigo, Vigo. 

Minho, Orense, Lugo. 

Minotello, n., on the Masma. 

Lima, Viana (Portugal), 

Cavado, Prado y do. 

Ria d’Este, Braga, do. 

Ave, GuimaraenSf do. 

Douro, Oporto, Miranda (in Portugal), Zamora, 

Toro-Arhucaly Soria. 

Tamego, Chaves (in Portugal). 

Corga, Lamego, do. 

Sabor, Buaoan^a, do. 

Coa, I Almeida, do. 

Agueda, I Ciudad Rodiigo. 

Tonnes, I Salamanca. 

Esla, Benavente. 

Tuerto, A storga, 

- Bomesga, Leon. 

Seguillo, Medina del Rio Seco. 

Pisuerga, V alladolid. 

Carrion, Palencia. 

Arlanzon, I Burgos. 

Adaja, I Avila. 

Eresma, Segovia. 

Vouga, Char, Aveiro, ViSEU (in Portugal). 

Co. of Douro, Mira, do. 

Mondego, Figueira, Coimbra, Quarda, do. 

Soura, I Pomhal, do. 

Lis, Leiria, do. 

Co. Estremadura, Mafra, Cintra, do. 

Sizandro, Ton'es - Vedras, do. 

Tagus, Lisbon, Santarem, Ahrantes (in Portugal), 

Garro6eZitw,Talavera de la Rema,T0LEI>0, 
OcaHa, n., Volmsnar. 
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Basins inclined to the Atlantic (continiied). 

Itivera, Towns. 

Zatas, or Ervidal, L.PorUdegro (in Portugal). 

An^tura, I Estremoz, do. 

Zezere, Covilha, do. 

Narbao, Thomar, do. 

Veresa, Castello-Branoo, do. 

Figueiro, Costello de Vide, do. 

Sever, I Valencia de A Icantara. 

Salor, I Montanches. 

Caceres, Caceres. 

Alagon, Alcantara, Be jar. 

Jerte, I Placentia. 

Rio del Monte, I ... Trvucillo. 

Tajuna, Chincon. 

Xarama, Madrid, n. 

Manzanares, . . . Madrid. 

Hinares, I Alcala^ Guadalaxara. 

Co. Estremadura, Cezimhra (in Portugal). 

Sadao, Setubal, do. 

Xamara, or Xai*ama, Evora, do. 

S. Co. Algarve, Lagos, do. 

Valfermosa, Faro, LouU, do. 

Seoa, Tavira, do. 

Guadiana, Ammonte, Serpa (in Portu^l), Olivema, 

JElvas, BadaJOS, Don Benito, Villanueva 
de Serena, n., Ciudad Real, n. 

Odiarca, Beja (in Portugal). 

Ardila, I Xeres de los Caballeros. 

Murtiga, I Fregenal de la Sierra. 

Gavora, A itnquerque. 

Guadajira, I Villajranca. 

Matachal, I Llerena. 

Zuj^, I Villanueva, Caheza del Buey, 

Guadalefra, I Castuera. 

Guadalmez, Almaden, n. 

Guadaramillo, ...Hinojosa, n., Pozohlanco. 

JaMon, I Almagro, n., Val de Pefias, Santa Cruz de 

Mudela, Villanueva de los Infamies, n. 

Vejer, I Almodovar. 

Zancara, Alcazar de San Juan, n. 

Giguela, Herencia, Quintanar. 

Amarquilla, ...Madridejos, Consuegra. 

Azuer, I Daimiel, Manzanares, Solana. 

Odiel, Huelva, Valverde. 

Tin to, Palos, Moguer. 

Guadalquivir, Lehrija, S. Lucar de Barameda, Seville, 

Oarmotta, n., Cordova, Bujalance, Mon- 
toro, Andujar, Baeza, n., tfbeda. 

Salado, I Utiwa, n. 

Guadaira, I Alcala, Moron de la Frontera, 

Guesna, Constantina, Cazalla. 
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Basms indined to the AUcuntic (continued). 


Rivera, Towns, 

Carbones, I Carmona, Marchena. 

Madre Vieja, I Campana, Fuenies-de-la-Campanay Osuna, n. 

Genii, I Ecna, Puente Oenily Estepa, n., Loja, Monte- 

frioy n., Granada. 

Cabra, Ramhla, n., Montilla, n., Cabra, Lucena, n. 

Salado, Priago. 

Albania, I Alhama. 

Guadiata, Villanuera. 

Guadajos, I Fenian Nu^ezy n., EspejOy Castro, Baena, n., 

Alcala la Real. 

Salado, I Porcunay n., Torre Don-Oimenoy Martos. 

Guadarmina, Alcarazy Albacete, n., Chincbilla, n., Bo- 

nillo. 

Guarrezas, Linares, 

Jaen, I Jaen. 

Gaudiana Minor, /...Ubeda. 

Barbata, Baza, n., Htwscar, Puehla, 

Vega, I Cazorla. 

Gua(& 0 te, Cadiz, n., RotUy n., Puerto Santa Maria, 

Xeres de la Frontera, Arooa, Olvera, 
Majazeite, I XIhrwue, 

lirio, San Fernando, n., Chiclana, Medina-Sidonia. 

Barbate, Vejer, 

Vadahnedina, Alcala de los Gazules, 


Basins indined to the Mediterranean, 


Strait of Gibraltar, 

Guadiaro, 

S. Co. Malaga, 

Guadaljorce, 

Faala, 

Velez,‘ 

S. Co. Granada,.... 

Guadalfeo, 

Adra, 

Almetia, 

Almanzora, 

S. Co. Murcia, .... 

Segura, 

Elohe, I 


Alfera, 

Sangonera, 


Quiper, 
Velez, .. 
Caravaoa, 
Moratalla, 
Mundo, I . 


. Tarifa, AJge9iras, Gibraltar, San Roque. 
..Oimena, Orazalemay n., Ronda. 

..Estepona^ Marhella. 

..Malaga, n., Aloray Antiquera, Archidona, 
,.Alhauriny Coiny Monda, 

..Velez Malaga, Colmenar, 

..AlmuHacar, 

..Motril. 

..Adray Dallas, Beija. 

..Almbria, Nijar, ru, Oergal, n. 

.Vera, Cueva de Vera, Seron, Huercalovera. 
..Almazarron, Cartagena. 

..Orihuela, Murcia, Cieza, Calasparroy Teste, 
..Elche, Crevillente, AspCy Novelaa, Mcmovar^ 
ViUena, Ytclay n., Vaudete, 

..Almanza, 

..Muroia, Mula, n., AUiamay n,, Fumte^ 
AlamOf Totana, Lorca, Velez Blanco, 
..Bullas, 

.Velez Rubio, OWa, n. 

..Carayaca, Cebigan. 

..Moratalla, 

..Hellin, Jvmillay n., Toharra, 
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Bcumts inclined to the Mediterranean (continued). 


Rivet'S. Toivns. 

Madera, I Pefias de San Pedro, n. 

E. Co. Alicante, Alicante, Villajoyosa. 

Alcoy, Gandiay Concentania, Alcoy. 

Xucar, CuLlera, Siieca, Alcira, Ayora, n., Cuenca. 

Magro, I Requena, Utiel. 

All^yda, Xativa San Felipe, Carcagentey Onteniente. 

Canoles, I Enguera. 

Jara, I Tarazotia. 

Guadalaviar, Valencia, Teruel. 

Palancia, MurviedrOy Segorhe. 

Rio Seco, Brnriana. 

Mijares, Villarealy Castellon - DE - LA - Plana, A l- 


Co. Castellon-de-la- 

Plana, 

Ebro, 

Segre, I 

Cinca, 

Isuela, 

Balira, 

Guadalupe, 

Bergantes, 

Jalon, 

Queilas, 

Alhama, 

Aragon, I 


Ega, I 

Zadorra, I .... 

Francoli, 

Foix, 

Llobregat, 

Noya, 

Besos 

Co. of Catalonia, 

Ter, 

Fluvia, 

Manol, 


com, n. 

Bonicarloy Vinaros. 

.Tortosa, CasfyCy Zaragoza, Tudela, Calahora, 
Loqrono, Haro. 

.Lerida. 

.Fragay Barhastro. 

.Huesca. 

.Andorra (capital of Republic). 

.Alcafdz. 

.Morellay ii. 

. Calatayud. 

. Tarazona. 

. Corella. 

.Sanguesa. 

.Pamplona. 

.E Stella. 

.Vitoria. 

.Tarragona, Reus, Vails. 

.Villa-Nueva, Villafranca. 

.Tarrasay Manresa. 

.Igualada, Cervera, n. 

.Barcelona. 

.Mataro, BlaneSy S. Feliu de Quixols. 
.Gerona, Vich. 

, Clot. 

Figueras. 


14. Lakei.— There are no lakes of any importance in either Spain or 
Portugal. There is, however, a large salt-water lagoon on the coast of 
Valencia, abounding in fish and wud-fowl, called Albufera de Valencia, 
eleven miles by four ; and three small lakes in Ciudad-Real, near the 
sources of the Guadiana. The first, which forms its source, is called 
Lake Real; then the river traverses some mdes of its course under 
ground, and reappears in two small lakes called Los Ojos de Guadiana, 
or “the Eyes of the Guadiana..’’ 

15. Ollnmte. — The Peninsula being so extensive, and there being 
a great difiference of elevation between the interior and the maritime 
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districts, great differences of climate exist. On tHe great central 
plateau, whicli lias an average elevation of 2726 feet, great heat 
and drought prevail in summer, and severe cold in winter. At 
Madrid, in the centre of the Peninsula, the mean annual tempera- 
ture is 58°. 2, the mean summer temj>erature is 76°. 4, and the mean 
winter temjierature 43°. 1. Here -winter is the rainy season, when 
frosts are severe at night, the thermometer often sinHng below 40°, 
while in summer it not unfrequently rises to 90°, and the total 
amount of annual rain does not exceed 10 inches. The most noxious 
winds are the Solano^ a hot wind from the S., and the Oallego, a cold, 
piercing wind from the N. W. In the N. W. Provinces the climate 
is damp, the annual precipitation varying from 25 to 35 inches. In 
the western provinces it is mild, but variable ; in the S. W. , almost 
African ; and in the S.E. an almost jierpetual spring prevails. 

The climate of Portugal is generally healthy, especially in the 
elevated coast regions. Mean annual temjierature at Lisbon 61°. 3, 
winter 52°. 4, and summer 70°. 9. Rain is very abundant on the west 
coast, especially in autumn, the tract extending from Coimbra to 
Mafra being the rainiest spot on the continent of Europe. Snow 
is rare in the southern provinces of the kingdom. 

16. Geology. — The western half of the Peninsula, from the Bay of 
Biscay to the Guadalquivir, consists for the most part of Silurian 
stratei, intersjieraed with extensive tracts of gramte, especially in 
the northern half of this area ; another belt of Silurian rocks lines 
the coast from Gibraltar to Cartagena ; and a third is found aroimd 
Calatayud, between the sources of the Tagus and Douro. Upper 
Palaeozoic beds prevail in the Pyrenees, and in a large tract S. 
and W. of Ovi^o, between the sources of the Minho and Ebro. 
Secondary beds prevail along the north coast from Cape Pefias to 
St Sebastian ; another broad tract extends in a S. E. direction from 
Burgos to CasteUon-de-la- Plana ; a similar belt along the heights 
which divide the waters of the Guadalquivir from those flowing 
to the Mediterranean ; and a fourth along the Atlantic, from Lisbon 
to near Ovar. Almost the entire remainder of Si)ain consists of 
tertiary formations, httle of which is found in Portugal, except 
along the south bank of the Tagus from its mouth to Alcantara. 

17. Minerals. — The mineral treasures of Spain are remarkable 
both for their variety and abundance, there being scarcely any im- 
portant mineral substance that is not foimd in one or more localities, 
tale principal mines presently wrought, however, are in the Pyrenees 
and their western continuation, and in the Sierra Morena. In the 
Pyrenees are found immense deposits of iron, copper, and lead ; in 
the Cantabrian Mountains, and recently in Majorca, valuable de- 
posits of coal; tin, zinc, antimony, arsenic, and cobalt, in many 
localities; silver near Guadalcanal in Seville; quicksilver at Al- 
maden ; rock-salt in Cordova ; piwious stones in many places ; and 
jasper, granite, alabaster, and beautifully variegated marble almost 
eveiywhere. Nearly all the cobalt employed in the manuhiotures 
of Europe is found in Galicia; and the quicksilver mines of Al- 
maden have been long celebrated. These precious ** treasures of the 
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low-lying deep,” however, are sadly neglected; for in Spain all things 
are in a state of utter stagnation. 

The minerals of Portugal are almost as varied and valuable as 
those of Spain, and almost equally neglected. The princij^al mineral 
products that are in some measure wrought are iron, marble, and 
salt. Iron is very abundant ; there are omy two coal-mines, one at 
Oporto and the other at Figueira ; tin, lead, and antimony are now 
wholly neglected. 

18. Botany. — The indigenous vegetation of Spain and Portugal 
belongs exclusively to SchouVs inird “ Ph^ - Greographical Ke- 
gion, ” described imder ‘ * Emope, ” par. 19. This region also embraces 
Italy, Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, and the North of Africa. The num- 
ber of indigenous plants in the whole Peninsula has not been ascer- 
tained ; but Reute collected 1250 species of flowering-plants in 
New Castile alone. According to Webb and Berthelot, 900 si)ecie8 
of flowering-plants are found in the Canary Islands. The best 
building-timber grows on the north coast ; the cork-tree, the Kermes 
oak, and the Sumach tree, farther south. Of food-plants, the vine, 
olive, orange, fig, citron, date, abound on the east coast, together 
with carobs, or St John’s bread ; sweet potato, the sugar-cane, and 
the cotton-plant, along with pomegranates, fig^ almonds, olives, in 
the S. ; nuts, goosebemes, and orchard-fruits in the N. and N.W. 
In Portugal are found the vine, date, olive, orange, lemon, citron, 
the American aloe, rice, stone-pine, orchard-fimts, and water- 
melons. 

19. AgrictQture is in a very backward state in all parts of the Penin- 
sula. Tne implements of husbandry are of the rudest description ; the 
rotation of crops> and indeed all the modem improvements, are wholly 
unknown. Though the soil in many parts is extremely fertile, especially in 
Portugal and the south of Spain, but a small portion of the surface is under 
cultivation. The principal objects of culture are grain crops of all kinds 
(including wheat, barley, maize, and rice) ; vines, cotton, tobacco, mul- 
berry-plant, suw-cane, hemp, and flax. The com crop is frequently 
hisufficient for home consumption ; but large quantities of wine ana 
fruits are exported, those of Xeres (sherry), Malaga, and Oporto ,( port 
wine), being the most celebrated. Vast numbers of Merino sheep (^m 
5,000,000 to 6,000,000) are reared for the sake of their wool, which is the 
finest in Europe. 

20. Zocdogy. — Of the 223 mammalia inhabiting Europe, 67 are 
found in the zoolc^cal province to which Spain belongs, and which 
is conterminous with the phyto-geographicalr region above mentioned. 
Of the 490 European birds, 2^ are found here ; and of the 73 re\)- 
tiles, there are here 61 species. Of the 67 mammals, 42 species are 
carnivora, 14 rodents, and 9 ruminants; while of the two re- 
maining one is a quadrumanous animal — viz. the Barbary ape, which 
inhabits the rock of Gibraltar, the only locality in Europe where 
these animals are found ; and the other a pachyderm — ^viz. the 8%Jt8 
doranha, or wild-boar. The wol^ bear, champis, and ibex, are foimd 
in the Pyrenees ; the marten in Biscay ; fhe cham^eon neax Cadiz ; 
lynxes, foxes, wildcats, and weasels, in numerous localities. The 
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buffalo is the only bovine species, but there are three species of 
sheep. Of the numerous birds, we can only mention the eagle, vul- 
ture, and flamingo. Fish is not plentiful in the rivers, but abun- 
dant on the Atl^tic coasts. 

21. Ethnography. — The people of the Peninsula nearly all belong to 
the Greco-Latin variety of the great Caucasian race ; but overrun as 
the country has been at different times by widely different tribes, a 
considerable variety of race appears in the different provinces. The 
Celts were the first inhabitants, and Celtic blood still predominates 
both in Spain and Portugal The south of Spain was colonised by 
the Phenicians and Carthaginians in the third century before our era ; 
the Romans subdued the whole Peninsula about a century after- 
wards ; the Vandals, Suevi, and afterwards the Visigoths, overran 
the countiy in the beginning of the fifth century ; the Moors, or 
Saracens, drove the Goths to the northern mountains in A.D. 712, 
and for seven centimes thereafter retained possession of the centre 
and south, where they established several jxiwerful kingdoms, but 
were finally exiielled in 1492 by the Christians, under Ferdinand 
and Isabella. Notwithstanding this great intermixture of blood, 
four distinct families are still discernible — viz. the Spaniards proper, 
descended from the Celts, Phenicians, Romans, and Goths, consti- 
tuting about ^§ths of the entire population ; the Basques, in the 
north-west provinces, the descendants of the ancient Iberians ; the 
Moors, in the south, and the Gypsies or Gitanos, probably of Hindu 
origin, numbering about 45,000 in various locahties. The Jewish 
race was totally expelled in 1492. 

Lanfjuages. — Notwithstanding the great extent of the Peninsula, 
the languages and dialects are comparatively few ; and with the 
exception of the Basque or Esquara, whose relations are yet un- 
known, belong to the Greco-Latin family. The Spanish and Portu- 
guese, both of them descendants of the ancient Galician, and for a 
long time mere dialects of the same language, have at length come 
to diff’er considerably. The Spanish proper, or Castilian, found in 
its i^eatest purity in Castile, is manifestly descended from the 
Latin, though with a considerable admixture of Gothic, and more 
especially oi Arabic words. So conspicuous is the latter element 
that some philologists reckon it as a sort of connecting-link be- 
tween the Indo-£luropean and Semitic stocks. In grammatical 
structure, however (the main element to be considered m determin- 
ing the affinities of a language), as also in the great bulk of its 
roots, it bears little resemmance to the Arabic or any other Semitic 
ton^e. Besides the greater part of the Peninsula, Spanish is spoken 
in Mexico, and in the Philippine Islands and other eastern possessions 
of Spain. The Catalan or Catalonian, a mere dialect of the Spanish, 
is spoken in the old provinces Catalonia and Valencia, and in the 
Balearic Isles : it has fewer Arabic words than the former, and more 
resembles the language of the Troubadours of South^'m France, The 
Portuguese is spSten in Portug^ Madeira, the Azores, and BraziL 
It is a twin sister of the Spanis^ both be^ descended from the 
Latin through the Galician ; but it now exhibits so many peouliari- 
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ties that the difference between the two languages is something 
more than dialectic. The Portuguese is less guttural, but harsher 
and more unpleasing in sound than the Spanish, and possesses a 
class of words which cannot be traced in the S^nish vocabula^, and 
which are supposed to have proceeded from malects of the Berber 
language whicn prevails in the North of Africa. 

Sdigion. — Romanism, in its most bigoted form, is the only reli- 
gion of Spain j no other form of Christianity is tolerated, and the 
common rites of sepulture are denied to I^testants. Here the 
religion of Rome has had free scope to bring forth and mature its 
legitimate fruits, which are but too apparent m the poverty, ignor- 
ance, and superstition of the inhabitants. In Portugal, Jews and 
some other denominations receive a certain amount of toleration, 
but hostility to Protestantism is extremely inveterate. 

The Ednmtion of both kingdoms is in a lamentably deficient 
state. In Spain only ^th of the population can read ; ^’tjth only call 
write ; and y^yth of the population are at school. There are 22^ 300 
schools, attended by 839,000 pupils ; 23 elementary normal schools ; 
10 norrnal schools of the first class ; and 10 universities, the chief 
of which are those of Salamanca, Valencia, Zaragoza, and Valla- 
dolid. 

Portugal, with the exception of Russia, Sicily, and the Pontifical 
States, is the worst educated country in Europe. Only 15 per cent 
of those between seven and fourteen years of age are at school, 
while in Switzerland and Prussia the ratio exceeds 90 per cent. 
There are 873 common schools ; 27 lyceums ; 17 upper seminaries ; 
and only 1 imiversity, that of Coimbra. 

22. Literature. — The most distinguished names in Spanish litera- 
ture are the following : — 

PoETBY. — The author of “The Cid,” who has been called “The 
Homer of Spain : ” this, the oldest and best poem in the Spanish 
language, describes the adventures of El “ the Lord” (a 

famous Castilian hero, bom at Burgos in 1040), and was written 
about the middle of the twelfth century; Herrera, ErciUa, Lope 
de Vega, Calderon de la Barca, Garcilasso, Gomez de Quevedo. 

History. — Mariana, author of “The History of Spain ; ” and de 
Solis, the historian of “The Conquest of Mexico.” 

Fike Arts. — Ribera, Mmillo, Murales, Fernandez, Ribalta, Velas- 
quez, 

Fiction. — Cervantes, author of “Don Quixote.” 

Sacred Literature. — Cardinal Ximenes, Isidore of Seville, 
Michael Servetus. 

The classic poets Lucan and Martial, and Seneca the philosopher, 
were natives of Spain, and probably Quintilian. 

Portugal can boast of few names that have won for themselves a 
European reputation. The most distinguished name in its literature 
is Camoens, author of “The Lusiad;^’ next to Camoens may be 
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placed Gil Vicente and Saa de Miranda, the dramatists ; Antonio 
Feireyra, who has been called the Portuguese Horace ; Rodriguez 
Lobo ; and Joas de Barros, an elegant prose writer. The names of 
Columbus and Spinoza are also mosely associated with the history 
of Portugal, though not natives of that country. 

National Character.— The Spaniards are grave, stately, and formal in 
their manners ; frugal and temperate in diet ; extremely indolent in dis- 
position ; of an enthusiastic temperament, which sometimes prompts 
them to acts of chivalry, but more frequently to the perpetration of 
revolting atrocities, especially when goaded on by the love of gain or by 
religious bigotry ; in proof of which we need only refer to their inhuman 
treatment of the natives of America when that continent was discovered, 
and to the annals of the Inquisition, an infamous institution, which was 
first established at Seville in 1481, at the instance of Ferdinand, the hus- 
band of Isabella, and which reigned in all its terrors down to the present 
century. ‘^The Spanish statistics of this infernal engine,” says Milner, 

which was only abolished in 1820, include 34,611 persons burned alive, 
18,000 burned in eflfigy, and 288,109 consigned to the prisons and 
galleys.” 

The Portugese are represented as dignified, polite, and temperate, 
but excessively filthy, both in their houses and persons : they are further 
characterised by an inveterate dislike to Spaniards, whom, notwithstand- 
ing, they greatly resemble in manners and disposition. They are equally 
bigoted, cruel, and indolent ; equally proud and revengeful ; and equally 
fond of the b^barous amusement of bull-fighting ; and whatever diflfei’- 
ence there may be, is in favour of the Spaniards, there being no country 
in Europe where civilisation and mor^ty are at a lower ebb than in 
Portugal. 

23. The Oovemment of Spain, long despotic, has at length, after 
passing through many vicissitudes, become nominally a representa- 
tive constitutional monarchy, the reigning sovereign being Queen 
Isabella II. ; but civil liberty is little understood, and the country 
has for many years been distracted by anarchy and civil war. The 
Army, in 185^ consisted of 200,000 men and officers; Navy, 2 
ships of the line, 4 frigates, 39 smaller vessels, 37 steamers — in 
all, 82 ships, carrying §87 guns. National Debt, £159,450,000. 
Revenue, £22,733,000. Expenditure, the same. 

The Government of Portugal is also a constitutional monarchy; 
reigning sovereign, Don Pedro V. The Army in 1858 number^ 
25, 194 ; Navy, 39 vessels of aU sizes, canying 362 guns. Public 
£23,010,000. £2,795,960; Expenditure, £2, 9^*1 

24. Commerce. — Though few coxmtries in Europe possess greater 
commercial facilities, on account of the great e:3d»nt of 8eaix>ard, 
yet such is the natural indolence of the Spaniards that their com- 
merce is quite inconsiderable; and the little that exists can be 
estimated with difficulty, owing to the universal practice of smug- 
gling. In 1851 the total value of the Exports wat. estimated at 
£5,373,000; Imports, £7,426,600. The principal exports consisted 
of wool, wine, brandy, oil, fruits, iron, lead, mercury, s^t, barilla, 
skins, cork, and dye-stufris, which were, for the most part, sent to 
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France and Great Britain. The chief articles imported were colo- 
nial produce, . dried fish, salted provisions, butter, cheese, rice, 
cotton and woollen goods, cutlery, glass, and building -timber. 
Tonn^e (in 1851) entered, 316,761 tons; cleared, 303, 818 tons. The 
princii)al ports are Barcelona, Cadiz, Malaga, BUbao, Alicante, and 
Valencia. The Afa?iw/ac<ure« consist chiefly of silk, cotton, woollen, 
and leather goods, cutlery, iron, and copper goods. The govern- 
ment has also manufactories of saltpetre, gunpowder, cannon and 
firearms, tobacco, porcelain, and glass. 

The commerce of Portugal has dwindled down to almost nothing 
since the loss of Brazil in 1826, and what remains is principally con- 
ducted by the English and other foreigners. The prinoipM exports 
are wine, brandy, vinegar, salt, oil, pork, fruits, silk, wool, cork, 
leeches, bones, glass, and porcelain. Estimated value of Exports 
in 1851 was £1,922,290. The total Imports were valued at 
£2,431,297 : these consisted chiefly of wheat, rye, barley, and 
maize, foreign timber, salted provisions ; wooUen, cotton, linen, and 
silk fabrics ; iron, steel, and various other metallic goods ; coal, tar, 
pitch, dyes, and drugs. The principal ports are those of Lisbon, 
Oporto, and SetubaL 

25. Inland Communication.— communication is almost 
unknown in the Peninsula. The total number of miles open for 
traflic in 1858 was 235. One line, 18 miles in length, connects 
Barcelona with Mattaro ; another, Madrid with Alcazar, 80 miles ; 
a third, Valencia with Xativa de Felipe, 40 miles ; a fourth from 
Gijon, on the coast of Asturias, south to Moveda, 25 miles. Other 
lines are projected to connect the capital with the frontiers of France 
and of Portugal As yet there are no railways in operation in Por- 
tugal, except a line connecting Lisbon with Santarem and Tancos 
(75 miles). 

Canals ^ — The numerous mountain-ranges which traverse the coun- 
try and separate the principal river-basms, present insuperable ob- 
st^les to the junction of the rivers that flow into the Atlantic with 
those that discharge their waters into the Mediterranean ; but several 
canals have been constructed along the banks of such rivers as are 
not navigable. The principal canfds are the Imperial Canal, along 
the right bank of the Ebro; the canals of Castile, ' Manzanares, 
Murcia, Albacete, and Guadarama. There are no canals in Portugal, 
but the rivers of that country are more navigable than those of 
Spain. 

Roads . — There are no good public roads in either country, except 
around Madrid ; wheel-carriages are little used — the principal paji; 
of the transit trade being effedjed on the backs of mules. 

26. Foreign Fosieeslonfl. — Of the once magnificent colonies of 
Spain and Portugal the following are all that remain 
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Spanish Colonies. 



Africa. 

Area in 

Sq. Milea 

Population 

(1860.) 

The Presidios (Ceuta, &c. ) on the Barbary ) 

Coast, 5 

Annabona, &o., in Gulf of Guinea, 

West Indies. 

Cuba, 

Porto Rico, 

Part of Virgin Isles, 

Oceania. 

Part of the Philij^ine Islands, 

Part of Ladrone Isles, 

20 

82,800 

3,760 

12 

62,148 

443 

14,071 

8,000 

1,449,462 

380,000 

2,600 

2,679,500 

10,000 

Total Colonies, 

Spain, Balearic Isles, and Canaries, 

89,178 

182,708 

4,528,633 

16,301,861 

Total Spanish Monarchy, 

271,881 

20,830,484 

Portuguese Colonies. 


Europe. 

Area in 
Sq. Miles. 

Population 

(1864.) 

Azores, 

700 

237,916 

Africa, 



Madeira and Porto Santo, 

860 

107,088 

Cape Verd Islands, 

1,680 

85,893 

Bissao, &c. (Senegambia), 

St Thomas and Price’s Islands, 

27,000 

1,096 

396 

12,263 

Congo, Angola, and Benguela, 

168,000 

665,167 

Mozambique, 

69,600 

300,000 

Asia. 



Diu, Island and Fort, in HindostAn, 

9 

10,858 

Damaum, do. 

60 

88,060 

Goa, do. 

1,060 

115,671 

Settlements in Solor, Timor, and Mindora ) 
(Malay Archipelago), ) 

14,895 

918,300 

Macao, 

9 

29,687 

Total Colonies, 

268,199 

2,756,879 

Portugal, 

36,268 

8,499,121 

Total Portuguese Monarchy, 

293,967 

6,^6,600 
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FRANCE. 

1. Position and Boundaries.— France, one of the largest and 
most important countries of Western Europe, is situated between 
lat. 42® 20', and 51 ® O' N., and between Ion. 4® 40' W., and 8*" 15' E., 
and so occupies 8|® of latitude, and nearly 1 3® of Ion. The parallel 
of latitude which passes through its centre (46® 43') extends east- 
ward through the centre of Switzerland and Austria, the mouths 
of the Dnieper, Don,Vol^, and Ural ; and westward by Quebec, 
the southern shore of Lake Superior, and the mouth of the 
river Oregon. It is bounded on its six sides as follows ; — On 
the N.W. by the English Channel, which separates it from 
Great Britain ; on the W. by the Atlantic ; on the S. W. by the 
Pyrenees, which separate it from Spain ; on the S.E. by the 
Mediterranean ; on the E. by Sardinia, Switzerland, and !&den, 
from which it is separated by the Alps, Mount J ura, and the 
Rhine ; and on the N.E. by Bavaria, Prussia, and Belgium. 

2. Form and DimenslonB. — France is of a very compact form, re- 
sembling an irregular hexagon, the six sides of which are enumer- 
ated under par. 1. Its length from the west coast of Finist^re to 
the mouth of the Var, near Nice, is 680 miles ; breadth, from Givet 
in Ardennes to Mont Huromba in the Lower Pyrenees, 585 mile^. 
The most northerly point is on the Belgian boundary, near Dun- 
kerque ; the most southerly, the source of the Tech in the Eastern 
P 3 rrenee 8 ; the most easterly, Lauterboxug on the Rhine ; and the 
most westerly. Cape S. Matnieu in Finistfere. 

3. Iiliie of Ck)ast. — The aggregate length of the sides of the poly- 
gon above described is about 2000 miles, of which 1200 miles are 
sea-coast, and the remainder land frontier ; but including the larger 
sinuosities, the seaboard amounts to 1500 miles, or 1 imle to every 
133 square miles of surface. This is a small extent of coast-line for 
so extensive a coimtry ; but the numerous navigable rivers, and the 
canals connecting them, make ample compensation for the deficit. 

4 Area. — Including Corsica, the area is 207,232 square miles, or 
132,000,000 acres, being 3f acres to each inhabitant. The British 
Isles are only f ths the size of France ; and France without Corsica 
is 2| times tne size of Great Britain. 

5. PopulatloxL — In 1856 the population of France, including Cor- 
sica, was 36,069,059, being 174 persons per square mile ; in 1836 it 
amounted to 33,540,908, Slowing an increase of only 74 per cent in 
twenty years. While the popmation of Great Britain has more 
than doubled itself since the French Revolution, that of France has 
only increased 35 per cent ; and for the last few years it has re- 
mamed stationary, or has actually retrograded. Thus, in 1854 and 
1855, the deaths exceeded the births. This remarl^ble fact is 
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mainly owing to war, political proscription, bad harvests, the grape- 
blight, disease of the silk-worm, and other causes ; indeed, eve^ 
natural or political calamity checks the increase of population in 
France in a marked manner. The north of France is more populous 
than the south, and contains a greater number of large towns. The 
most densely peopled department is that which contains the capital 
— having 6000 inhabitants to the square mile ; and thS least popu- 
lous Is Basses Alpes, which has only 60. 

6. Political Divisions. — France was formerly divided into 
34 Provinces ; but in 1789, when the love of change became 
paramount, the provinces were divided into 85 Departments, 
or 86 including Corsica ; and these were subdivided into 363 
arrondissements, 2847 cantons, and 36,819 communes or 
parishes. Though the provinces are no longer recognised in 
legal documents, they are still familiar among the French 
people, and they are so frequently referred to in history that 
we think it necessary to append the following table (arranged 
in alphabetical order), showing their former capitals, and the 
dep^irtments which now correspond to them : — 

Old Pbovinces of France. 


Province. 

Capital. 

Alsace 

An^oumois 

Anjou 

Artois 

Strasbourg 

Angoul6me 

Angers 

Arras 

Aunis 

Rochelle 

Auvergne 

B^am 

Berry 

Bourbonnais 

Clermont 

Pau 

Bourses 

Mouliiis 

Bourgogne 

Dijon 

Bretagne 

Rennes 

Champagne 

Troyes 

Comt^ de Foix 
Dauphind 

Flandre 

Franche Comtd 

Foix 

Grenoble 

Lille 

Besangon 

Gascogne, Guy- ) 
enne f 

Auoh, Bor- 
deaux 


Corresponding Departments. 


Haut Rhin, Baa Rhin. 

Charente. 

Maine-et- Loire. 

South-east part of Pas-de-Calais. 
Maritime part of Charente In- 
f^rieure. 

Puy-de-Ddme, Cantal. 

Basses Pyr^n^es, 

Cher, Inure. 

Allier. 

Ain, Cdte-d’Or, Seiue-et-Loire, 
Yonne. 

I Cdtes-du-Nord, Finist^re, lUe- 
< et -Vilaine, Loire Inf6rieure, 
( Morbihan. 

( Ardennes, Aube, Marne, Haute 
( Marne. 

Arifege, and Republic of Andorre. 
Hautes Alpes, Drdme, Is^ro. 
Nord. 

Doubs, Jura, Haute Sadne. 
/Aveyron, Doriogne, Ger», Gi- 
1 ronde, Lot, I^t-et-Garonne, 

I j Landes, Hautes Pyr^^es, 

I V. Tarn-et-Garonne. 
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Old Pbovinoes of Fbanob (eontinuecL) 


Paovmos. 

Capita}. 

Corresponding Departments. 

• 


f Oise, Seine, Seine - et - Oise, 

Isle de France 

Paris 

< Seine- et-Marne, south part 

( of Aiane. 



{ Ardhche, Aude, Gord, H^rault, 

Languedoc 

Toulouse 

< Haute Garonne, Haute Loire, 

( Loz^re, Tarn. 

Limousin 

Limoges 

Corrfeze, Haute Vienne. 

Lorraine 

Nancy 

Meurthe, Meuse, Moselle, Vosges. 

]>onnais 

ld!aine 

Lyon 

Loire, Rhone. 

Le Mans 

Mayenne, Sarthe. 

Marche 

Gueret 

Creuse. 

Nivernait 

Nevers 

Nihvre. 

( Calvados, Eure, Manche, Ome, 

Normandie 

Rouen 

< Seine Inf^rieure, north part 
( of Eure-et- Loire. 

Ori^anais 

Orleans 

( Eure-ot-Loire, Loiret, Loir-et- 
\ Cher. 

Picardie 

Amiens 

( Somme, maritime part of Pas- 
( de-C^ais, north of Aisne. 

Poitou 

Poitiers 

Deux Shvres, Vendee, Vienne. 

Provence 

Aix 

( Basses Alpes, Bouches-du-Kbftne, 

( Var, east part of Vaucluse. 
Pyr^n^es Onentales. 

Roussillon 

Perpignan 

Saintonge 

Saintes 

( Extern part of Charente Inf^ 

( rieure. 

Comt^ d’ Avignon 

Avignon 

Western part of Vaucluse. 
Indre-et- Loire. I 

1 

Touraine 

Tours 


The departments are named ailer the most important physical fea- 
tures which respectively characterise them — as the existence of a large 
river, the confluence of two rivers, or proximity to some mountain-chain. 
The departments are of much more uniform dimensions than the old 
provinces, or than the counties of Great Britain ; their average size hwing 
^00 square miles, or something less than Perthshire. But the depart- 
ment Gironde is lar^r than the hugest of our Scottish counties (Inver- 
ness) ; while that of Seine, which contains the capital, and which is the 
smallest department in France, is laiger than Kutland, the smallest 
county in I&gland. 

As the departments are so numerous, they must be arranged in a 
simple and methodical manner ; and this is best done by dividing 
them into six frontier groups, corresponding with the six sides of the 
kingdom, together with a large central group. Then the 8.5 Cki^tinenial 
can be easily remembered as follows : — 14 North-western, 
10 Southern, 10 South-eastern, 10 Eastern, 10 North-eastern, 
and 21 Central departments. In the six frontier groups the departments 
are taken two deep from the sea or other boundary. 
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Fourteen North-Western Departments. 

NortL* — Lille 78, Roubaix 35, il, Tourcoing 28, n. (Deule), Bail- 
leul 10, n. (Lys), Valenciennes 23, Cambrai 21 (Scheldt or E^ut), 
Douay 20 (Scai^), Dunkerque 29 (Strait of Dover). 

Towns between 5000 and 10,000 Inhabitants. — Wattrelos, Armen- 
ti^res, Estaire, Morville, Hazebrouck, CondA Anzin, St Amand-lee-Eaux, 
Splesmes, Le Gateau, Maubeuge, Bergues, Gravelines, Commines. 

Pas-de-Oalaia. — Arras 25 (Scarpe), St Omer 22 (Aa), Calais 11, 
St Pierre 1 1 (Strait of Dover), Boulogne 30 (English Channel). 

Aire, Amblete\ise, Carvin-Epinoy, Lens, Bethune, Aginoourt. 

Somme. — Amiens 56, Abbeville 19 (Somme). 

Cressy, Peronne. 

Oise. — Beauvais 14 (Terrein), Compifegne 10 (Oise). 

Noyon, Senlis, Clermont. 

Seine Inf6rlenre.— Rouen 10.3, Le Havre 64, Ingouville 14^ El- 
beuf 17 (Seine), Bolbec 10 (Bolbw), Dieppe 17 (Arques), Fecamp 11 
(north coast). 

Caudebeo-les-Elbeuf, Dametal, Yvetot, St Valery-en-Caux, Sotteville- 
les- Rouen. 

Eure. — Evreux 12 (Iton), Louviers 10 (Eure). 

Andely, Vernon, Pont-Audemer, Bemay. 

Snre-et-Lolr. — Chartres 18 (Eure). 

Dreuz, Nogent-le-Rotrou, Chateaudun. 

Oalvedot.— Caen 45 (Ome), Honfleur 10 (Seine), Lisieux 11 
(Touques). 

Falaise, Bayeux, Vire. 

* Instead of giving the pronunciation of the different French words as they 
CRSCtlr, it seems preferable to advance a few general rules : — 
a has always the sound of a in maiuma ; at. ei~K‘ au=:6. 
e when unaccented is silent, like e final in Ehiglish ; 6, with the acuU accent, 
like the shut sound of e in English, as in bed : It has the same sound when fol- 
lowed by a silent r or z at uie end of a word ; i, with the grave accent^ and i 
oircumflexrze in there. 

eu, the same as d in German, or ao in the Irish and Scottish Gaelic : as Eure, 
Evreux. 

tau and ea«x=long d in English, as Chateau, Bordeaux (Sha~tffy Bor'dS), 
ou=oo in mood, or w in rule : aa Angoulfime (An-goo-faim^). 
g with a eedillOy used only before a, o, w=s in English : as Ma^on 
oA =: English s/i; as Rochelle, Chartres (Ro-aheV, Shar^tr). 
g before e, i, and y, and j=$ or s in treasure — thus Aridge, Jura (Ar-ri-aith^ 
Zhu'ra). 

g%:zn or n< to Spaniard : as Avignon, Boulogne (Jv-in'yong^ Boo-ioing'). 

^ 9, X, are silent at the end of words : as Nord, Ntotes, lot, Rurdeaux, 
Rhraez (Niir, Ld, Bordd, Rhodd). 

aft, ea, in, ott, have no representatives to English, and must be acquired hrom 
the teacher : they are strictly nasal sounds, fkintly resembling ong, sag, iag, and 
(mg, in En^h. 
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Qrne. — A lencon 14 (Saiihe). 

L'Aigle, Argpentan, Seez, Flers, La Perte Mac6. 

Manche.— S t Lo 9 (Vire), Cherbourg 28 (Divette), Granville 11 
(west coast). 

Valognes, Coutancea, Avranches. . 

Mayenne. — Laval 19, Mayenne 10 (Mayenne). 

Chateau-Gontier, Em6e. 

nia-et-Vilaliie. — R ennes 39 (VUaine), St Malo 10, St Servan 10 
(Ranee). 

FougiSres, Cancalle, Redon, Vitre, Fougeray, Combourg. 
Cdtea-dn-Kord. — S t Brieuc 14 (Gouet). 

IMnan, Guingamp, Plouha, Lannion, Plouaret. 

Ftnlat^re. — Q uimpee 10 (Octet), Morlaix 12 (Relec), Brest 61 
(Elom). 

St Pol -de- Leon, Plougastel, Landemeau, Guiparas, Lambeaellec, 
CrozoD, QuimperlA 

Ten Western Departments. 

MorbUuuL — Vannes 13 (Gulf of Morbihan), L’Orient 25 (Blavet). 
Pontivy, Baud, Sejxeau, Grandchamp, Ploennel, Ploemour. 

Loire Infigrienre. — N antes 108 (Loire). 

Blain, Montoir, Vertou, Vallet, Vieillevigno. 

Malne-et-LoiTe. — A ngers 50 (confluence of Sarthe and Mayenne), 
Saumur 14 (Loire), Chollet 10 (Maine). 

Chalonnes, Beaufort. 

Veiid^e. — N apoleon- Venose, or Bouebon-Vend^ 7.5 (Yon). 
Sables d’Olonne, Noirmoutier, Fontenay, L\i9on. 

Deux Bdvres. — Niort 18 (Sfevre Niortaise). 

Parthenay. 

Oharente Infdrleure. — L a Rochelle 16 (north-west coast), Roche- 
fort 24, Saintes 11 (Charente). 

8t Jean d'Angely, St Pierre, Marennes. 

Charente. — A nooulehe 21, Cognac 5.8 (Charente). 

Gironde. — B ordeaux 149 (Garonne), Liboume 12 (Dordogne). 
Blaye, Basas. 

Dordogne.— P ebioueux 13 (Isle), Bergerac 10 (Dordogne). 

Sarlat. 

Lot-et-Oazonne. — ^Aoen 16 (Garonne), Villeneuve d’Agen 13 (Lot). 
Marmande, Tonneins, Nerao, Toumon. 

Ten Southern DEPARTMEKra 
L a adea . — M okt he Mabsan 4 (Midooze). 

St Espriti Dax, Aire. 
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Baisat Pyr^nte. — P au 16 ((^aye de Pau), Bayonne 18 (Adour). 
Ortbez. 

Hautes Pyr^n^M. — Tarbes 14 (Adour). 

Bagnbrea-en-Bigorre, Lourdes. 

Gen. — Auch 10 (ders, tributary of Gwonne). 

Lectoure, Condom. 

Haute Qaronna — Toulouse 103 (Garonne). 

Grenade, Muret, St Gaudens, Revel, Villemur. 

Ari^ge.— Fodc 4, Pamiers 7 (Arifege). 

Mirepoix, St Girons. 

Tyrin^es Orlentalea — Perpignan 21 (Tet). 

Anda — Carcassonne 20, Narbonne 13 (Aude), Castelnaudary 10 
(Fresquel). 

Limoux. 

Tank— Albi 13 (Tam), Castrea 20 (Agout), Mazamet 9.9 (Ar- 
nette). 

Kabastens, Gaillac, Lavaur, Graulhet, Puylaurens. 

Tam>et>Qaxo 2 ma — Montauban 24.7, Moissac 10 (Tam). 
Castel-Sarrasin, St Antonin. 


Ten South-Eastern Departments. 

E^rault. — Montpellier 45 (Lez), Beziers 19, B^darieux 10 (Orbe), 
Lodeve 11 (Lergue), Cette 19 (coast). 

St Pons, Agde, Pezenas, Clermont, Meze, Lunel. 

Loz^re. — Mende 7 (Lot). 

Marvejola. 

Qaxd. — NtMES 53 (Vistre), Beaucaire 11 (Rhone and Gardon), 
Alais 18 (Gardon). 

St Gilles, Le Pont St- Esprit, Uz^, Anduse, St Hippolyte, Le Vigan. 
Ard^ohe. — Prtvas 5 (Guvese), Annonay 13 (Cauce). 

Toumon, Aubenas. 

Drdma — V alence 16 (Rhone), Romans 10 (Isfere). 

Montelimart, Ci*e8t. 

Vauoluae. — Avignon 35 (Rhone), Carpentras 10 (Auzon), Orange 
10 (Aiguee). 

LTsle, Cavaillon, Apt. 

Bonohei-du-Rhone. — Marseille 250 (Vme), Aries 23, Taiaaoon 
12 (Rhone), Aix 27 (Arc). 

St Bemy, Salon, Martigues, Auban, Auriol, La Ciotat. 

Var.— Draguignan 9 (Artuby), Toulon 82 (south coast), Hibres 
10 (Gapeau), Grasse 11 (l^teron). 
liOrgues, BrignoUes, Cannes, Antibes. 
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Basies Alpes. — D ione 4.8 (Bleone, tributary of the Durance). 
Manoeque, Sisteron. 

Hautas Alpes. — Gap 8,7 (Line, tributary of the Durance). 

Embrun, Brian^on. 

Ten Eastekn Bepaetments. 

Istee. — Grenoble 31 (Isfere), Vienne 20 (Rhone). 

Voiron. 

Bhone. — Lyon 292 (Rhone and Sa 6 ne), Tarare 10 (Tardine). 
Villefranche. 

Ain. — Boubo 12 (Reyssouse). 

Belley. 

8 aftne-et- Loire. — MA 90 N 14, ChalonB-sur>Sa 6 ne 16.5 (Sadne), 
Autun 12 (Arroux). 

Toumus. 

Jura.— Lons-de-Saulnter 9 (VaQlfere), Ddle 10 (Doubs). 

Arboia, Poligny, Sal ins, St Claude. 

Bonhs. — BESAN90N 41 (Doubs). 

Montbelliard, Pontarlier. 

Haute Satoe.— Vksoul 6 (Drejon). 

Gray, Lure. 

Vosges.— Epinal 11 (MoseUe). 

St Diey, Mirecourt, Remiremont, Gerardmer, 

Hant Bhln. — Colmar 21 (Lauch), Mulhausen 29 (111), St Marie- 
auX'Mines 11 (Liepvrette). 

Belfort, Thann. 

Bas Eiiifi — S trasbourg 77 (Rhine), Haguenau 11 (Moder), Scheie- 
stadt 10 ( 111 ). 

Saveme, Oberheim, Bischwiller. 

Ten North-Eastern Departments. 

MoseUe. — Metz 64 (Moselle and Seille). 

Thionrille, Barreguemines. 

Menrtlie. — Nancy 40 (Moselle and Meurthe), Lun^viUe 15 
(Meurthe). 

Pont-h-Mousson, Toul, Phalsbourg. 

Meuse.— Bar-le-Duc 14 (Omain, tributary of the Marne), Ver- 
dun 13 (Meuse). 

St MlhieL 

Haute Marne.— Bhaumont 6, Langres 11 (Marne). 

8 t Dizier. 
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Kama. — Chalons-sur-Mabnb 15 (Marne), Eeims 45 (V file, tribu- 
tary of the Aisne). 

Epemay, Vitry. 

Ardennes. — MEZiitBES 5, Charleville 9, Sedan 16 (Meuse). 

Givet, Bethel. 

Aisne. — Laon 10 (Delette, tributary of the Oise), St Quentin 25 
(Somme), Soissons 9 (Aisne). 

Chauny, Chateau-Thierry. 

8elne-et>Kame. — Melun 10, Fontainebleau 10 (Seine), Meaux 
10 (Marne). 

Provins, Montereau. 

Selne-et-Olse. — Versailles 35, St Germain-en-Laye 12 (Seine). 
Sevres, Corbeil, Pontoise, Etamps, 

Seine. — Paris 1178, St Denis 15 (Seine). 

Vincennes, Boulogne, 


Twenty-one Central Departments. 

Barthe.— Le Mans 27 (Sarthe). 

Sable, La Flbche, Bonnetable, Mamers. 

Indre-et-Lolre. — Tours 33 (Loire and Cher). 

Amboise, Chinon. 

Loir-et-Oher. — Blois 17 (Loire), Venddme 9 (Loir). 

Romorantin, Selles-sur-Cher. 

Loiret. — Orleans 47 (Loire). 

Beaugency, Gien, Montargis. 

Tonne. — Auxerre 14, Sens 10 (Yonne). 

Villeneuve-le-Roi, Joigny, Tonnerre, Avallon. 

Aube.— Troyes 27 (Seine). 

Bar-sur-Aube. 

Vienne. — Poitiers 29 (Clain), Chatellerault 12 (Vienne). 
Montmorillon, Loudun. 

Indre. — Ohateauroux 15 (Indre), Issoudim 13 (Theols, tributary 
of the Cher). 

Buzan^aia, La Ch&tre, Le Blanc, Aigenton. 

Cher. — Bourges 25 (Auron, tributary of the Cher). 

Vierzon, St Amand. 

Nlfivre.— Nevers 17 (Loire), 

Cosne, La Charitfi, Clameoy. 

Odte-d'Or. — Dijon 32 (Ouche), Beaune 11 (Bousoire, tributary of 
the Safine). 

Auzonne, Chatillon-sur-Seine. 
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Haute Vlexme. — ^L ihogbs 41 (Vienne). 

St Junieu, St Leonard, St Yrieix. 

Greuse. — Gubret 5 (Creuse). 

Aubusson. 

Allier. — Moulins 17 (Allier), Montlu^on 9 (Cher). 

St Ponr^ain, Gannat, Cuaaet. 

Oorrto. — Tulle 1 1, Brives 9 (Corrfeze). 

AUassac, Uasel. 

Puy-de-Ddme. — Clermont-Ferrand 3.3 n. (Allier), Kiom 12 (Am- 
bene), Thiers 14 (Dore). 

Ambert, Issoire. 

Loire.— Montbrison 8 n., Roanne 13 (Loire), St Etienne 94 
(Furens), Rive-de-Gier 13 (Gier, tributary of the Rhone). 

St diamond. 

Lot. — Cahors 13 (Lot). 

Figeac, Gourdon. 

CantaL — Aurillac 10 (Cere, tributary of the Dordogne). 

St Flour. ^ 

Haute Loire.— Le Puy 15 (Loire). 

Yssingcaux, Tence, Brioude. 

Ayeyron. — Rhodez 10, Villefranche 9.5 (Aveyron), Milhau 10 
(Tam). 

St Afrique. 

Cortloa. — ^Ajaccio 12 (west coast), Bastia 16 (north-east coast). 

7. Descriptive Notes.— Departments and Towns. 

The Fourteen North-Western Departments.— Of the seven 
grouTW above enumerated, the north-western is by far the most 
jKipiuous, having forty- three towns of more than 10,0(X) inhabitants ; 
ei^teen towns of more than 20,000 ; five above 50,000 (Lille, 
Anuens, Le Havre, Rouen, and Brest) ; one at 100,000 (Rouen) ; 
and sixty-eight towns between 5000 and 10,000. 

LHUf a strongly-fortified city on the Belgian frontier, one of the chief 
seats of the cotton, linen, and woollen manufactures. RoufMix, Tourcointjy 
and Bailleult important manufacturing towns. VakmUnntSy a strongly- 
fortified mam^al^uring town, and the birthplace of Froissart in 1^/. 
Cambraiy also fortified, and long famous for its cambrics. Douay has a 
national ooll^ and numerous scientific institutions. Dunkerqucy a 
strongly-fortified seaport, and the most northerly town in Franco. 
Arras, St Omer, Calais, and Bovlogm, are all strongly fortified^ and 
engaged in various manufactures : thi infamous Eoci^pierre was a 
native of Arras. Calais is the nearest city in France to the English 
shores, and is celebrated in the wars between the two countries } and 
Bovlogne is the residence of many EMlish families. Aginccwt, famous 
for the ^eat victory obtained by Henry V. over a greatly superior 
French force iu 1416.' Amiem, the birthplace of Peter the Hermit, Du 
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Cange, and Delambre /bere was staed the treaty of peace between 
Britain and France in 1802. AhhmUUy a fortified town, with numerous 
manufiujtures. Cressv, famous for the victory obtained by Edward III. 
over the French in 1346. RoueHy one of the most populous and flourishing 
cities in the north of France, celebrated for spinning and dyeing woollen 
and cotton stuffs ; has a magnificent Gothic cathem*al built by William 
the Conqueror, and a statue of the celebrate<i Joan of Arc, who was 
burnt to death here in 1481. Le Havre and JRmun are the two great sea- 
ports of Paris, with which they are connected by the Seine. IngouviUey 
enm^d in chemical works and sugar-refining. Elheuf is one of the 
chieiseats of the woollen manufacture. Dieppe is the packet station to 
Brighton. BtauvaiSy famous for its cloth and tapestry. C<rmpiign€y 
with a fine royal palace. Evreax has one of the finest cathedrals in 
France. ChartreSy once the capital of Celtic Gaul, is the centre of a 
great corn-trade. Caen, a large manufacturing town famous for its 
face, contains the tomb of William the Conqueror. Alengon., celebrated 
for lace and for crystal diamonds. C/terbourg, the Sebastopol of France, 
and one of her principal naval stations, situat^ at the northern extrem- 
ity of the peninsula of Cotentin, within sight of the English coast ; the 
works, long in progress, and now mounting 3000 guns, were formally 
otwned on the 4th August 1858 by Napoleon III., in presence of Queen 
Victoria and a powerful English fleet. Laval, a large trading-town. 
EetineSy the ancient capital of Brittany, is liable to inundations from the 
Vilaine. Si Malo, the birthplace of Jacques Cartier, the discoverer of 
Canada, St Brieoc, extensively engaged in the Newfoimdland cod- 
fishery : and Quimpery with a large pilchard-fishery. Brest, the principal 
station of the French navy, is strongly fortified and difficult of access. 

The Ten Western Departments contain forty-air towns of 
above 5000 inhabitants ; eighteen above 10,000 ; four above 20,000 ; 
three above 60,000 — viz. Nantes, Angers, Bordeaux; one above 
100,000 — viz. l^rdeaux. 

Vannes, a sea^rt town, with a brisk coasting- trade. L* Orient, one of 
the five principal stations of the French navy, with extensive shipbuild- 
ing. Nantes; one of the largest and most commercial cities in the west 
of France, with extensive shipbuilding docks : here was issued the famous 
Edict of Nantes, granting important privileges to the French Protestants, 
in 1598. A ngers, the former capital of Anjou, with various manufactures, 
and extensive slate-quarries in the neighbourhood. Saumar, a strong- 
hold of the French I^testants in the sixteenth century. Nioi% a thriv- 
ing commercial and manufacturing town. La Rochelle, memorable for 
the siege which the Huguenots sustained against Louis XIII. in 1627, is 
a strongly-fortified seaport town. Rod^foH, an important naval station, 
is the third military port in France, AngovHme, the former capital of 
Angoumois, has extensive trade, and is the birthplace of Montalembert, 
Bal^, and Margaret de Valois, Cognac, famous for its brandy, which 
is largely exported. Bordeaux, the largest and most importaiit oHy 
in the west of France, is the CTeat emporium of the wine trade, and 
one of the principal seats of its foreign commeroe. Agen, with a tftMle 
in prunes, is an entrepdt for the trade between Bordeaux and Tou- 
louse. 

The Ten Southern Departments contain forty-one towns of 
above 6000 inhabitants ; fourteen above 10,000 ; five a^ve 3^000; 
and one above 100,000 — vis. Toulouse. 
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Pav, the capital of the old province of is the birthplace of 

Henry IV., of Gaston de Foix, and of General Bemadotte, afterwards 
Kinff of Sweden. Bayonne, a strongly fortified seaport, in the extreme 
south-west of the king<iom, carries on an important trade with Spain : the 
lHi}f07i€t was invented here. Tarhes maintains an active trade in horses. 
Touloim, the most imjxirtant and populous city in the entire south of 
France, was the capital of Languedoc ; it is a sort of southern capital 
for literature and science, and contains the principal cannon-foundiw 
in France : near it took place a sanguinary battle, in 1814, between Well- 
ington and Marshal Somt. Perpignan, the former capit^ of Roussillon, 
hiw an extensive commerce in wines, wool, silk, iron, and corks. Car- 
aissonue maintains an active trade in brandy, and has several important 
manufactures. jVai fH>nng, a very ancient city, founded by the fi,rst 
Roman colony sent into Gaul, was the residence of several Saracen kings 
in the middle ages : it is now celebrated for its honey. A \hi — it was 
from this town that the Albigenses of the middle ages, who were so 
cruelly persecuted by the Church of Rome for their zealous maintenance 
of gospel truth, derived their name. CaMres, a place of great trade, 
manufactures, and mining operations, was one of the first cities in France 
that embraced the doctrines of Calvin — the birthplace of Dacier and 
Ranin. Montauhui o, large, well-built town, with several manufactures, 
and the seat of a Protestant theological seminary. 

The Ten South-Eastern Departments contain fifty-nine towns 
of more than 5000 inliabitaiits ; twenty -six ab<3ve 10,000 ; six above 
20,000; three above 50,000 — viz. Nllnes, Toulon, and Marseille; 
and one (Marseille) above 100,000. 

Mo7(ij>dU^.r, one of the finest cities in the south-east of France, with 
many literary and scientific institutions which rival those of Toulouse. 
Beziin's, a fine town built on a hill, near the Orbo, suffered much during 
the crusade against the Albigenses in the thirteenth century. Cette, a 
fortified seaport town, at the entrance of the Canal du Midi. Mende has 
considerable manufactures of coarse cloth. Nhnen, a large thriving 
commercial city, with numerous manufactures of silk, cotton, and woollen 
goods, is the birthplace of Nicot, who introduced tobacco into Franco. 
Beaueairt has an immense annual fair, where all kinds of merchandise 
may be foimd, and is frequented by merchants from all parts of Europe 
and Asia. Alals, situat^ on a coal-field, has numerous manufactures. 
Annonay, the centre of a great paper-manufactory, is the birtliplace 
of Montgolfier and Boissy d’Angl^. Valence is noted for its cotton- 
printing and manufacture of silk goods. Romans, noted for its exten- 
sive culture of mulberry-trees and for its silk-manufactures. A inymm., 
a flourishing manufacturing and trading town, surrounded by planta- 
tions of mulMrry-trees, was the residence of the Roman pontiflb between 
1329 and 1377. Caiyentras, noted for its brandy distilleries. Orange, 
remarkable for its numerous Roman antiquities, gives the title of Prince 
of Orange to the King of the Netherlands. Marseille, the ancient MaS' 
silia, founded by Greek colonists B.o. 600, is a very largo and highly 
flourishing city, and the third in France in regard to population ; its 
commerce in wines and fhiits extends to all parts of the world ; was long 
celebrated for the cultivation of letters ana arts, and has still a great 
number of literary institutions. Arles, distinguished for its interesting 
Roman remains. Aix, with a hot saline spri^, and trade in fruits and 
olive-oil. Toulon, a strongly fortified city, is the great naval arsenal of 
the south of France ; and nere Napoleon 1. commenced his military 
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career. Brlan^n^ the moat elevated town in Europe, and one of the 
stroDgest fortresses in the world. 

The Ten Eastern Departments contain forty towns of above 
5000 inhabitants; nineteen above 10,000; seven above 20,000; 
two above 50,0()0 (Lyon and Straslx)urg) ; one above 100,000 
(Lyon). 

(ireiiohley a fortified city on the Is^re, formerly the capital of Dauphin^, 
cairies on an active trade in gloves and liqueurs. Vienne, a thriving 
town, with numerous branches of industry, and having lead and silver 
mines in the vicinity, Lyon, at the confluence of the !^one and Sadne, 
is the second city in France in rerard to p<^ulation and commercial 
importance ; it was founded by the Proconsul Planeus, B.C. 43 ; became 
the capital of Celtic Gaul, and afterwards of the province Lyonnais; 
has numerous manufactures — that of silk being the most celebrated ; and 
contains the finest provincial library in France : was the birthplace of 
Germanicus, of the emperors C. Aurelius and Caracalla, of the botanist 
Jussieu, of Jacquard and Camille Jourdan. Bourg, the birthplace of La- 
lande. MtijQon, the centre of an extensive wine- trade, has numerous Roman 
remains. Cfuilons-sur-S(i6)ie, at the head of the Canal-du-Centre, carries 
on an extensive inland trade. Antun, the Bihracte of Julius Caesar, was 
for a time the diocese of the celebrated Talleyrand. Lons-le-JSaulnier, 
80 named from its famous saline spring, which yields annually 20,000 
quintals of salt. Besan^on, a strongly fortified city on the DouW, cele- 
brated for its clocks and watches. Bp^inal, with manufactures of lace 
and embroidery. Colmar, the fifth city in France as regards the cotton 
manufacture. Mulhauien, once the capital of a small republic, is noted 
for its printed cottons and silks. Strasbourg, a populous and strongly 
fortified city, at the confluence of the Rhine and 111, was formerly a free 
imperial city of Germany ; it became subject to France in 1681, and 
then became the capital of Alsace : it has a celebrated cathedral 
(founded in 604, but not finished till the fifteenth century), with a spire 
466 feet high, which contains a remarkable astronomical clock, repre- 
senting the movements of the planets in the solar system. 

The Ten North-Eastern Departments contain forty-tHree 
towns of above 6000 inhabitants ; eighteen above 10, (XK) ; six above 
20,000 ; two above 50,000 (Paris and Metz); and one (the capital) 
above 100,000. 

Metz, at the confluence of the Moselle and Seille, is strongly fortified, 
and contains an arsenal of 180,000 stand of arms : in the sixteenth cen- 
tury it was a free imperial city, under the protection of Germany. 
Nancy, at the confluence of the Moselle and Meurthe, has extensive 
manufactures of cloth and embroidered muslin. LuiUville, long the 
residence of Stanislaus, king of Poland, is chiefly famous for the treaty 
executed here in 1801 between the Emperor of Germany and the first 
Napoleon. Bar-le-Duc carries on an active trade in timber, wine, 
oil, and wool. Verdun, where the Meuse becomes navigable, though 
strongly fortified, was stormed and taken by the PrueaiaM in 1792. 
Langres, the principal seat of the manufiekoture of outleiy. CAo- 
lons-sur-Mame, with a celebrated school of arts and /arious soientifio 
collections. Reims, the principal seat of the woollen manufacture, is re- 
nowned in history for the maintenance of its liberties against the bishope 
in the middle ages : many eoolesiastioal councils were held here, and m 
its colossal cathedral many of the kings of France were crowned. 

Q 
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long an independent principality, was united to France under Louis 
XIIL, and was the seat of a celebrated Protestant university till the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Laon : here was fought a sanguinary 
battle between Napoleon I. and the Allies under Blucher, in 1814. 
Foidainehleau : its ancient royal palace was long the favourite residence 
of the kings of France. Versailles, famous for its magnificent royal 
palace, one of the most gorgeous in the world : many famous treaties 
wore signed here, at one of which, in 1783, England recognised the 
independence of the United States of America. 

PaHs, the capital of France, and the second largest city in Europe, is 
situated on both banks of the Seine, about 100 miles from its mouth. 
Less than half the size of London, it far surpasses the latter in mag- 
nificence, and is regarded by all as the most splendid city in Europe. 
It is surrounded by a fortified wall and a series of forts, erected by Ix)uis 
Philippe at an enormous expense ; and is adorned by sumptuous 
palaces, magnificent churches, and other public buildings, by fountains, 
gardens, triumphal arches, and columns. The University has twenty- 
eight professors, and the National Library contains 1,400,000 printed 
works and pamphlets, besides 125,000 MS. volumes. Paris is the birth- 
place of Cond^, Prince Eugene, J. B. Rousseau, de Thou, Moli^re, 
Boil eau, Voltaire, Rollin, d’Alembert, and the painters Lebrun and David. 

The Twenty-one Central Departments contain eighty-two 
towns of above 5000 inbabitants; thirty -two above 10,000; ten 
above 20,000 ; and one above 50,000 (St Etienne). 

Le Mans, with a brisk trade in grain and various manufactures. 
Tours, the former capital of Touraine, at the confluence of the Loire and 
Cher, with silk-manufactures, and numerous schools and learned societies. 
Blois, with great trade in Orleans brandy. Orlians, the former capital 
of Orl^annais, and at one time the capital of the kingdom of Burgundy, 
was besieged by the English in 1428, and delivered by the celebrated 
Joan of Arc, hence called ‘^The Maid of Orleans.” Auxerreoxid Sens 
are extensively engaged in the wine trade. Troyes, the former capital 
of Champagne, is the centre of several important manufactures : here a 
treaty was concluded in 1420, conferring the crown of France on the King 
of England. Poitiers, formerly capital of Poitou, was in the possession 
of England for three centuries. Chatellerault gives the title of duke to the 
(Scotch) Duke of Hamilton. Chateauroux has e^nsive manufactures 
of cloth, cutlery, hats, &c. Bourges, former capital of Berry, contains 
one of the finest Gothic cathedrals in Europe. Severs, former capital of 
Nivemais, has important manufactures of iron and steel goods. Dijon, 
the principal market for the sale of Burgundy wines, was fomaerly the 
capital of Bourgogne. Limoges, the former capital of Limousin, noted 
for its horse-races and its woollen manufactures. Moulins, formerly 
capital of Bourbonnais, with tanneries and manufactures of cutlery. 
Tulle, contains a national factory of firearms. Clefimiont-Fer^'and, near 
the lofty mountain Puy-de-D6me, and in the centre of a volcanic region. 
Biom, noted for being paved with basalt smd lava quarried in the neigh- 
bourhood. Thiers has extensive manufectures of cutlery, p^er, and 
candles. Roanne : here the Loire becomes navigable. St Etienne, a 
l^ge thriving city, surrounded by coal-m^nes, and containing an active 
industrious population, who are largely engaged in the manufacture of 
firearms and iron-ware. Oahors carries on a large trade in tobacco and 
red wines. Puy is celebrated for its cathe£al, containing a small 
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imago of tho Virgin, which the inhabitants devoutly worship under the 
appellation of Our Lady of Puy.” VUlefranche de Hotiarque has 
numerous copper, iron, and brass works. Ajaccio, the capital of Corsica, 
and the birthplace of Napoleon I. in 1769, carries on a trade in wine, oil, 
and coral. Bastia, the former capital, is a fortified seaport town, with 
various manufactures, especially leather, soap, and liqueurs. 

8. Capes. — The following are the princix)al : Cax)e Gris-Nez (pro- 
nounced Gr^enay), in Pas -de- Calais, the nearest point to England ; 
La Have, at the mouth of the Seine ; Barfleur and La Hague, in 
the north of Manche ; Point St Matthieu and Eaz Point in the west 
of Finist^re ; Coiiquet, the extremity of the peninsula of Quil>eron, 
in Morbihan ; Sicie, near Toulon, in dex^Hment Var. 

9. Islands. — Ushant and Belle Isle, S. of Morbihan; Noirmon- 
tier and Isle -de -Yen, W. of Vendee ; R6 and Oleron, W. of 
Oharente Inf6rieure ; Hi^res, two islands in the Mediterranean, S. 
of Var; Lerins, S.E. of Var; Corsica, a large island, between 
France and Italy, now forming one of the French departments. 

10. Gulfs, Bays, and Straits.— Pas-de-Calais, or Strait of Dover, 
20 miles wide, between Picardy and Kent ; Estuaries of the Somme 
and Seine ; Bay of St Malo, between Manche and CCtes-du-Nonl ; 
Passage -dll- Four, between Finist^ire and Ushant ; Douamenez Bay, 
W. of Finistbre ; Morbihan Bay, and Estuary of the Vilaine, 8. of 
Morbihan ; Estuary of the Loire, and Bourgneuf Bay, W. of Loire 
Infbrieure ; Strait of Breton, and Strait of Antioche, l)etween 
CLarente Infbrieure and the islands R6 and Oleron ; Estuary of the 
Gironde, between Charente-Infbrieure and Gironde ; Bay of Biscay, 
or Ghlfe de Gascogne, between the W. of France and N. W. of 
Spain ; Gidf of Lions (Golfe du Lion), S.E. of France ; Gulf of Nice, 
between Var and Piedmont. 


11. Mountain System. — For the relation of the mountains 
of France to the general mountain system of Europe, see p. 73. 
They all belong either to the Hesperian, or to the great Alpine 
system, and are naturally divided into seven groups. 

The Pyrenees, between France and Sx)ain, belong for the most 
part to the latter country, which also contains the highest sum- 
mit — 

Feet. 

Pic Nethou, . . . . 11,168 

Mont Perdu, in the Hautes-Pyrenees, the highest 
siunmit of the Pyrenees in France, . . 10,994 

Mont Midi, in Basses Pyrenees, . . . 9,438 

Elevation of snow-Hne in the Pyrenees, . 8,000 


The Alps, between France and Italy, belong chiefly to Piedmont, 
Savoy, and Switzerland. Highest summit — 

Feet. 


Mont Blanc, in Savoy, .... 15,744 

Elevation of snow-line on do., . . 8,900 
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The hiffhest French sununits are — 

* Feet. 

Mont Pelvoux, between Hautes-Alpes and Is^re, 14, 108 

Mont Viso, in the E. of Hautee-Alpes, . . 13,600 

Mont Genfevre, same department, . . 11,785 

Jura Chain, between Tranche Comt§ and Switzerland, forming a 
continuation of the Alps proper, and separating the basins of the 
Rhone and Seine. 

Feet. 

Mont Reculet, in Ain, .... 5,643 

Mont Molleson, ..... 6,588 

Vofifjes, a continuation of the Jura Chain, between Lorraine and 

Alsace, separating the Rhine from its affluent the MoseUe, and giv- 
ing rise to the Saone, Aube, Marne, Meuse, and Moselle. Highest 
summits — 

Feet. 

Ballon de GuebwiRer, in Haute-Rhin, . . 4,690 

BaUon d’ Alsace, 4,688 

G6te d’Or, connecting the Vosges Mountains with the Ceyennes, 
and separating the basin of the SaOne from those of the Seine and 
Loire. 

Le Tasselot, ..... 1,968 

Cevennes, a continuation of the Vosges and C6te d’Or, run S.S.W. 
from the Canal du Centre, near Chalons, to the Canal du Midi, near 
Carcassonne, and separate the basins of the Rhone and Sadne from 
those of the Loire and Garonne. 

Feet. 

Mont Mezin, . . . 5,794, in Ardiiche. 

Mont Loziire, . . • . 4,884, in Lozfere, 

Auvergne Mountains, a branch of the Cevennes, in Puy-de-D6me 
and Cantal, separating the basin of the Loire from that of the Dor- 
dogne and Garonne, are of volcanic origin. Highest summits — 

Feet 

Puy-de-Sancy, in Mont Dor, . . . 6,220 

Cantal, ...... 6,093 

Puy-de-Ddme, ..... 4,800 

12. Principal Biver-Basins. — Of the numerous river-basins 
of France, only 12 are of great magnitude. The best authorities 
are greatly at variance in estimating the areas ; and in some 
cases we can only make an approximation. It appears that the 
12 basins here mven comprise ^ths of the whole area of France, 
and 72 out of the 85 capitals, being fths of the entire number, 
leaving 14 capitals to be otherwise accounted for— viz. Caen, 
St Lo, St Brieuo^ Quimper, Vannes, Napol4on-Vend6e, Niort, 
Rochelle, G>rc>ii|»yne, Montpellier, Nimes, Marseille, and Dra- 
goignan. Omf^ng the 5 b^ins which contain 1 capital each, 
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the remaining 7 contain 65 capitals, or about |ths of the whole 
number, and their combined area (144,000 square miles) the 
same proportion of the entire area of France. 


River. 

Length in 
Miles. 

Area in 

Sq. Miles. 

Somme, 

115 

5,000 

Seine, 

470 

26,000 

Vilaino, ... 

130 

4,500 

Loire, 

530 

48,000 

Charente, . . . 

248 

3,700 

Gironde, ... 

465 

24,450 

Adour, 

170 

6,500 

THet, 

75 

1,000 

Rhone, 

(534 

28,160 / 

In France, 

1322 

25,000 \ 

Rhine, 

jeoo 

\ 

In France, 

1167 

1 Whole 

Meuse, 

(434 

\ 65,000; 

In France, 

1150 

j in France, 

Scheldt, . . . 

(200 

14,000 

In France, 

1 60 

/ 



158,150 


Capitals. 


Amiens. 

Rouen, Versailles, Paris, Melun, 
Troyes, Chartres, Evreux, Beau- 
vais, Laon, Chalons, Chaumont, 
Bar-le-Duo, Auxerre. 

Rennes. 

Nantes, Angers, Tours, Blois, Or- 
leans, Nevers, Montbrison, Le 
Puy, Laval, Le Mans, Alencon, 
Limoges, Gueret, Poitiers, Cha- 
teauroux, Bourges, Moulins, 
Clermont-Ferrand. 

Angouieme. 

Perigueux, Tulle, Aurillac, Bor- 
deaux, Agen, Toulouse, Cahors, 
Mende, Auch, Montauban, 
Rhodez, Foix. 

Tarbes, Pau, Mont-de-Marsang. 

Perpignan. 

Avignon, Valence, Lyon, Gap, 
Digne, Priva8,Grenof>le, Ma^n, 
Bouig, Lons-le-Saulnier, Besan- 
9on, Dijon, Vosoul. 

Strasbourg, Metz, Nancy, Epinal, 
Colmar. 

Mezi^res. 


} 

I Lille, Arras. 


13. Table of Rivers and Towns. — The plan of this table is 
the same as in the corresponding tables of the British Isles. 
France contains 424 towns of 5000 inhabitants and upwards, 
all of which are here given, along with their actual position on 
the rivers on which they stand. There are 180 large towns 
(by which is here meant those containing 10,000 or more in- 
habitants), and 244 small towns, or those ranging from 5000 
to 10,000 inhabitants. The former appear in Roman letters 
and the latter in Italia, while the capitals of departments are 
given in small capitals. The 424 towns referred to stand 
on 210 rivers, of which 52 enter the sea immediately, the rest 
being tributary streams. The Rhine, Meuse, Scheldt will 
appear in their full development under the cduntries to which 
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they more properly belong, the portions of them flowing through 
France being all that can be noticed here. There are 56 towns 
in France that contain upwards of 20,000 inhabitants, of which 
14 exceed 50,000, and only 5 (Paris, Marseille, Lyon, Bordeaux, 
and Eouen) amount to 100,000. 

Basins inclined to the English Chanfiel. 


Rivers. Towns. 

Strait of Dover, Dunkerque, Calais, Ambleteuso. 

Colme, Bergues. 

Aa GraveliiieSf St Omer. 

Lianne Boulogne. 

Somme Abbeville, Amiens, Peroune, St Quentin. 

Maye, Cressg. 

Arques, Dieppe. 

Durdan, Vvetdt. 

Co. Seine- Inf ^rieure, . . . Fecamp. 

Seine, Lo Havre, Ingouville, Honfleur, Rouen, 


Elbeuf, Andelyt Vernon^ St Grermain-en- 
' Laye, St Denis, Versailles, n., Paris, 

Sh>r&t, Corbeil, Melun, Fontainebleau, 
Montereau, Troyes, Chatlllon-sur-iieine. 

Bolbec, Bolbec. 

Rille, I Pont'AndemeVy EAlgle. 

Charentonne, I ...Bertiay. 

Aubette, Darnetal. 

Eure, I Louviers, Chartres. 

Iton, I Evreux. 

Blaise, Dreux. 

Epte, Vernon. 

Oiso, Pontoise, Compibgne, Noyon, Cltauny, 

Nonetto, I Senlis. 

Terrein, Beauvais. 

Bresches, Clei'mont. 

Aisne, I Soissons, Redid. 

Vfele, I Reims. 

Delette,^ Laon. 

Marne, Paris, Vinc-mnesy n., MeauXy Chateau- 

Thierry, Epeniay, CHALONS-sur-Mame, 
Vitry, St Dizier, Chaumont, Langres. 

Omain Bar-le-Duc. 

Essonne, I Corbeil. 

Juine, I Etampes. 

Doing, I Moiitargis. 

Yonne, I Montereau, Sens, ViUeneuvey Joigny, Aux- 

errE, Clarmcy. 

Arman^on, Tonnerre. 

Voisin, Arallon. 

V ouzie, Provins. 

Aube, Bar-sur-Auhe. 

Touques, lisieux. 
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Badm inclined to the English Channel (continued). 

Rivers. Towns. 

Dives, Falaisey n. 

Ante, I Falaise. 

Orne, Caen, Argeiitan, Seez. 

Vere, I Fle^^s. 

Dr6me, Bageux, n. (on the Aure, a right-hand trib.) 

Vire, St Lo, Vire. 

Douve, Valogiie, n. (on the Merderet, 1. 1.) 

Divette, Cherbourg. 

Sienne, Coutances^ n. (on the Soulle, r. t.) 

Bosq, Granville. 

Seez, Avmnckes. 

Couesnon, Fimghes. 

Co. Ille-et-Vilaine, Cancalle. 

Ranee, St Malo, St Servan, Blnan. 

Gouet, St Brieuc. 

Co. C6tes-du-Nord, ...Ploiiha. 

Trieux, Ouingamp. 

Guer, Lannion, Plouaret 

Kelec, St Pol-de-Leon, Morlaix. 

Basins inclined to the Atlantic. 

Elom, Brest, Plongastelf Guipavas, LamhezellaCf 

Laiiderjieau. 

Odet, Quimper. 

Qiiimperl6, Quimper l^. 

Blavet, L’ Orient, Pontivy. 

Evel, I Baud. 

Co. Morbihan Vanneb, Sarzeau, Grandchamp, n. 

Yilaine, Redon, Rennes, Vitre. 

Isaac, I Blain. 

Oust, Redon. 

Due, I Ploermel. 

Cher, I Fougeray. 

Ille, Comhourg. 

Loire, Montoir, Nantes, Chalonne, Angers, n., 

Beaufort, Saumur, Tours, A mhoise, Blois, 
Beaugency, Orleans, Gieii, Come, La 
CImriii, Nevers, Roanne, Montbrison, 
St Etienne, n., Le Puy. 

Achenau, I Vieilleuigne, n, (on the Ognon, r. t.) 

Sevre Nantaise, I ...Nantes, Vertan. 

Moine, Chollet. 

Divale, I Vallet. 

Layon, I Chalonne. 

Mayenne, Angers, CJuiteau-Gontier, Laval, Mayenne 

La-FerU Mad. 

Em6e, Ernee. 

Sarthe, Angers, Sable, Le Mans, ALEN 90 N. 

Loir, La FUche, Vend6me, Chateaudun. 
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Basins inclined to the AttarUic (continued). 

Bivers. Towns, 

L'Huine, Nogent-le-Rotrou. 

Dive, I Bonnetahlty Manners, 

Thouet, I Parthmay, 

Argentan, I Argentan. 

Vienne, I Chinony Chatelleranlt, St Junien, Limoges, 

St Leonard. 

Creuse, Le Blancy Argentan-sur-Creuae, Gueret, 

Aubusson, 

Gartempe, I MontmoHllon, 

Clain, I Poitiers. 

Indre, I Buzangois, Chateauroux, La Chartre. 

Cher, I Tours , Vierzoniy StArnand, Monilngon. 

Sauldre, Romorantin. 

Aron, I Issoudun, n. (on the Theols, 1. t.) 

Auron, Bourges. 

AUier, I Moulins, Clermont - Ferrand, Issoire, 

Brioude. 

Sioule, I Si Poun^gain. 

An delot, I Oannat, 

Sichon, Gusset, 

Dore, Thiers, Amberi, 

Ambene, I Riom. 

Arroux, Autun. 

Furens, St Etienne. 

Lignon, Yssingeaux, Tence, 

Co. Vend6e, Sahle-d Olonne. 

Lay, Lugon, n. 

Yon, Napoleon- Vendee. 

Sfevre Niortaise, Niort. 

Vend^, Fontenay. 

Co.Charente-Infdrieure, La Roohelle. ^ 

Charente, Rochfort, Saintes, Cognac, Angouleme. 

Boutonne, St Jean J Angel, y. 

Seudre, Marennes. 

Dordogne, Liboume, Bergerac. 

Isle, Perigueux. 

Lone, I St Yrieix. 

V ez^re Montignac, A llassac. 

Corr^ze, I Brives, Tulle. 

Ceon, I Qonrdon. 

Sarlat, Sarlat. 

Cere, I Aurillao. 

Garonne, Bordeaux, Marmande, Tonneins, Aden, 

Cartel - ^rrasluy Grenade, Toulouse, 
Muret, St Oaudens, 

Beuve, I Bazas. 

Avance, I Marmande. « 

Lot, Villeneuve d’Agen, Cahors, Mends. 

Bauduflson, I Tourtion, 

Celle, Figeac. 
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BoMTia inclined to the Atlantic (continued). 

Rivera. Towns. 

Trueyn, I St Flour y n. (on the Lende, r. t.) 

Coulagues, Marvejols. 

Bayse, I NeraCy Condom. 

G^ers, I LeciourCy Auch. 

Tam, Moissac, Montauban, Villemury Rahastens, 

QaillaCy Albi, Milhau. 

Aveyron, St Antonin. y Villefranche, Khodez. 

Agout, I Lavaur, Caatres. 

Adou, Oraulhet. 

Sor, I Revel. 

Lam, I Mazamety n. 

Sorgnes, ^ St Afrique. 

Lers, Orenade. 

Giron, Puylaurens. 

Arrive, ParnierSy FoiX. 

Lera, Mirepoix. 

Salat, St Q irons. 

Adour, Bavonne, St Esprit, Dax, Aire, Tabbes, 

Bagn^res-en- B igorre, 

Gave-de-Pau, I* Orthez, Pau, Lourdes. 

Midouze, Mont-de*Marsan. 

Lees, I Aire. 

Basins indined to the Mediterranean. 

Thet, Perpignan. 

Aude, Narbonne, CARCASSONNE, lAmoux. 

Fresquel, Castelnaudary. 

Orbe, Beziers, Bedarieux, 

Jean, St Pons. 

Herault, Aade, Pezenas. 

L’Ergue, Cfermont-de-Lodlve, Lodbve. 

Arre, Le Vigan. 

Co. Herault, Cette, Mize. 

Lez, Montpellier. 

Vidoiu*le, Lunel-la- Ville, St Hippolyte. 

Vistre, NImes. 

Rhone, Arles, St Qilles, Tarascon, Beaucaire, Avi- 

gnon, Le Pont St- Esprit, Montelimart, 
Valence, TVarnow, Vienne, Givors, Lyon, 
Belley {all in France). Geneva, Laus- 
anne, Vovay, Martign.y, SlON or SiTTEN, 
Visp, Leuh {in Switzerland). 

Garden, Beaucaire, Alais. 

Seine, I Uzis, n. (on the Auzon, L t.) 


* The Gave-de-Pau issues from a lake fed by the glaciers of Mont Perdu, and 
then forms the Falls of Gavamie or Marl>or6, the highest in Europe, descending 
with wild grandeur 1350 feet into the valley of Luz. Four other waterfalls, one 
of which is 600 feet high, leap over the rocks near the Marborb. 
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Badm inclined to the Mediterranean (continued). 

Bivers. Towns, 

Anduze, Anduze, St Jean-du-G^ard. 

Durance, I Avignon, Cavaillon, Rehny, n., Pertuis, 

Maiwsque, Sisteron, B'nibrun, Brimu^on, 

Calavon, A jit, 

Bleone, I Digne. 

Lure, Gap. 

Ouvfeze, I Avignon. 

Auzon, I Carpentras. 

Sorgue, BIsh. 

Aigiies, t Orange. 

Ardkjhe, Anbenas, 

Ouvese, Privas. 

Drdme, I Crest. 

Isfere, I Romans, GRENOBLE. 

Morge, Voiron. 

Cance, Annonay. 

Gior, Rive-de-Gier, St diamond. 

Sadne, Lyon, ViUefranche, Ma^on, Tournws, Cha- 

lons-sur-Sadne, Auxonne, Cray. 

Azergue, Tarare, n. (on the Tardine, r. t.) 

Reyssouse, I Bouro.* 

Seille, I Poligny. 

Vaill^re, t Lon8-le-Saulnier. 

Doubs, I D61e, Besan^on, Montbelllardy Pontarlier. 

Loue, I ArboiSy n., Safins, u. 

Savoureuse, Beffort. 

Bouzoire, Beaune. 

Ouche, Dijon. 

Drejon, I Yesoul. 

Ain, St Claude, n. (on the Bienne, 1. 1.) 

Savibre, I Drains Lake Bourget, in Savoy. 

Leisse, CiiAMBERy, capit^ of Savoy. 

Fieran, I Annecy, in Savoy. 

Arve, I Geneva (Switzerland). 

Etang-do-Berre, Martigues. 

Touloubre, Salon. 

Arc, Aix. 

Verne, Marseille, Aubagne, Auriol. 

Co. Provence, La Ciotat, Toulon, Antibes. 

Gapeau, Hi^res. 

Argense, Lorgues. 

Artuby, I Draouignan. 

Calami, Brignolles. 

Si^ne, Cannes. 

Esteron, I Grasse. 

Basins inclined to the North Sea. 

Rhine, Strasbourg. 

Moselle, I Thionville, Metz, Pont-d-Mousson, Nancy, 

T(yulj Epinal, Remirenuynt. 
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Badns inclined to the North Sea (continued). 


Rivers. Towns. 

Sarre, . . , Sarreguemines. 

Meurthe, Nancy, Lun^ville, St Diey. 

Madon, I Mirecourt. 

Moder, I Ho^enau, Bisch wilier. 

Zorn, Savemey Phalsbourg. 

Ill, I Strasbourg, Schelestadt, Colmar, Mul- 

hausen. 

Bruche, I Oberheim. 

Liepvrette, I St Mario-aux-Mines. 

Thaur, I Mulhausen, Thann. ^ 

Meuse, Oivet, Charlevillc, Mezieres, Sedan, Verdun, 

St MUdel. 

Sambre, I Mauheuge. 

Scheldt, CoTul^y A nzin, Valenciennes, Cambrai. 

Lys, I Tourcoiug', n., ConimineSy ArnwdUres, Bail- 

leul, n., Mervilley A ire. 

Beul, Roubaix, n., Lille, Carvin-Epmoi/y Lens. 

Beurro, I JJazehrouck. 

Lawe, Bethune. 

Scarpe, I Douay, Arras. 

Sello, Solesvies, Le Cateau. 


14. Lakes. — France is singularly devoid of lakes, and the 
few that exist are of very small dimensions. Grand Lieu, the 
largest of them, in the department Loire Inferieure, occupies 
only 20 square miles, and St Point, in department J ura, 3 square 
miles. But there are numerous lagoons, or salt marshes, called 
Etaiigs, in the south-western and south-eastern departments, 
from which large quantities of salt are annually produced. The 
principal are Carcans and Certes, in Gironde ; Sanguinet and 
Biscarosse, in Landes ; Leucat and Sigeau, in Aude ; Thou, in 
Herault ; and Etang de Berre in Bou(3ies-du-Ehone. 

15. cnimate. — The climate of France is scarcely surijassed by 
that of any country in Euroj^e ; though, owing to the great ex- 
tent of its surface, there are ^eat diversities. Thus, in the N. W. 
departments, it greatly resenddes the S. of England; in the N.E. 
the winters are long and often severe ; in the S. K the sky is almost 
always serene, and the winters of short duration. The mean annual 
temperature in the N. is 50°, and in the S. 60° Fahr. Mean annual 
rain on the W. coast 24 inches, S. 23, N. 22 inches ; rainy days 
at Paris 105, on W. coast 152, in the interior 147, but on the coast 
of the Mediterranean only 66. The hot winds of Africa frequently 
spread desolation in the S.E. departments, while the S.W. are ex- 
posed to piercing winds and tempests from the Pyrenees and Bay of 
Biscay. The oUve is successfully cultivated in the 8. E. ; the gen- 
eral cultivation of maize extends northward to a line drawn from 
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Bordeaux to Strasbourg ; and tbe vine is profitably cultivated as far 
north as a bne connecting the mouth of the Loire with Mezi^res 
on the Meuse. 

16. Geology. — The geology of France is as varied as that of 
England, comprehending all the formations of the geological scale. 
The secondary strata, however, are the most highly developed 
and cover the largest portion of the surface. They prevail chiefly 
in the E. and N.E. departments, from the Mediterranean to 
Metz on the Moselle. They also cover a large part of the west 
of France, extending from the Garonne to the mouth of the 
Seine, but not including Brittany, which is nearly all Silurian. 
The next in importance is the tertiary series, which occupies the 
region between the Pyrenees and Garonne ; an extensive tract 
along the east side of the Ehone and Saone ; and a still more 
extensive area around the capital, known as the Paris basing 
and celebrated as the field in which the great Cuvier made 
his remarkable palaeontological discoveries. Granitic rocks 
occur in many places, but prevail especially in Brittany, and 
along the great watershed separating the basins of the Loire 
and Garonne ; and, lastly, volcanic rocks are numerous in Cantal 
and Puy-de-Dome, where they form an irregular ridge of 
mountains, consisting chiefly of extinct volcanoes. The most 
abundant coal-deposits are "found in the central departments, 
especially in the basins of the Loire, Creuse, Dordogne, A veyi'on, 
Ard^che, and Rhone, and in the mountains of Cevennes. An 
extensive coal-field extends from Boulogne in an easterly direc- 
tion to Belgium, and forms a source of great wealth to the 
flourishing cities of the north coast of France ; but it is a curious 
fact that coal in France is unaccompanied by ironstone, a 
mineral which so greatly enhances its value in England and 
Scotland. 

17. Minerals. — The most important minerals are iron, found in 
all parts of the kingdom, and worked to the extent of half a million 
of tons annually ; coal, as already described, wrought in 400 coal- 
mines, and yielding upwards of 4,000,000 tons annually ; salt-mines 
of ^at value ; copper, lead, silver, antimony, small (Quantities of 
gold, sulphur, sulphate of iron, marble, alabaster, building-stone, 
and slate. 

18. Botany. — France surpasses all other European countries in 
the number and variety of its indigenous plants. Thus, while the 
indigenous plants of the British l3es amount only to 4400 species, 
of which 1600 are flowering, France contains 7000 species, of which 
3540 are flowering, or, according to Martins, 3660, of which 713 are 
monocotyledons and 2950 dicotyledons. The principal forest trees 
are the (iifierent varieties of the pine tribe, as common fir in Vosges 
and Jura, and th® larch in the loftier Alps ; the oak, beech, ehn, 
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ash, birch ; and the cork-tree in Lot-et-Garonne. Forests occupy 
about 17,000,000 acres, being nearly an eighth of the entire sur- 
face ; these are the more valuable in that they grow in soils which 
could not otherwise be turned to good account. The principal 
fruit-trees are the vine, olive, chestnut, walnut, almond, apple, pear, 
cherry, orange, citron, fig, i>omegranate, pistachio, lemon, and 
plum. 

19. Agriculture is in a backward state, though the recent improve- 
ments have been extensive, and the implements used in husbandry are of 
an inferior description. The British 85 ’^ 8 tem of rotation of crops is un- 
practised, and large farms are unknown. This is mainly owing to the 
extreme subdivision of property. When a landed proprietor dies, the 
land is equally divided among all his children. The result is that there 
are now in France about 11,000,000 landed proprietors (or nearly a third 
of the entire population), each of whom, on an average, owns 12 acres. 
The soil is in general of moderate fertility, and in many places very rich ; 
1 is under cultivation, i^th occupied with forests and fruit trees, iVth in 
permanent meadows, and Hh in unreclaimed waste land. Wheat and the 
vine form the principal objects of culture, aud next to them barley, oats, 
rye, buckwheat, Tndian-com, pease, beans, potatoes, and flax. Wheat 
is grown chiefly in the north, where the vino cannot be cultivated suc- 
cessfully ; maize in the south, and rye throughout the whole countiy. 
The quantity of com raised is usually suflBcient for the wants of the 
population, and considerable quantities are often exported. Mulberry 
trees form an important article of culture, especially around Lyon ; beet- 
root, from which sugar is largely manufactured ; tobacco and madder 
are cultivated in several departments, but the olive almost exclusively 
on the coast of the Mediterranean. 

20. Zoology. — Among the wild quadrupeds may be reckoned the 
black and brown l>ear in the Pyrenees ; the lynx in the higher Alps ; 
the wolf and wild boar in the forests ; the chamois and wild goat in 
the Al 2)8 and Pyrenees ; the stag, roebuck, hare, rabbit, and fox, are 
common ; the marmot, ermine, hamster, the red, alpine, and flying 
squirrel in the Vosges; the badger, hedgehog, jwlecat, weasel, rat, 
mouse, and mole, everywhere ; the beaver is found on the banks 
of the Rhone ; the otter and wat^r-rat in most of the other rivers. 
Birds. — The songsters and the birds of passage are much the same 
as in England ; the flamingo is found on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean ; the red and grey j»artridge, quail, pheasant, woodcock, 
plover, lapwing, wild-duck, and snipe are common; the eagle, 
falcon, and buzzard in the moimtains. Reptiles are represented 
by numerous species of frogs, including the salamander, by a few 
tortoises, and by several species of vipers and of harmless snakes. 
Fishes. — The nerring, mackerel, sardine, pilchard, turbot, sole, 
whiting, on the west coast ; the timny and anchor in the Medi- 
terranean ; and the salmon in the river-estuaries. The Articulata 
include the crab, lobster, crayfish, and numerou.’ insects, among 
which may be mentioned bees, which are extensively reai^ ; a^ 
the silkworm, which forms a highly important source of wealth. Of 
Mollusca, the oyster and mussel form important articles of food. 
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21. Ethnography. — The French people are of a mixed race, 
partly Teutonic, but chiefly Celtic. The Gauls, or Celts, were th e 
original inhabitants, but were invaded early in the fifth cen- 
tury by the Franks, a confederacy of German tribes who had 
previously occupied the right bank of the Ehine. 

The French Language is an important member of the Greco- 
Latin family. The country having been long subject to the 
Romans, the original language of the inhabitants was displaced 
by the Latin, which was in turn greatly corrupted by the 
Franks. The Armoric, however, a purely Celtic dialect, con- 
tinues to be spoken in Brittany ; and the Basque, which cannot 
be classed under any known family, is spoken in the extreme 
S.W. — (See under “Europe,” p. 96.) 

Religion. — Tlie great bulk of the population are adherents 
of the Church of Borne. In 1846 upwards of 32,000,000 be- 
longed to that faith, while only 1,800,000 were Protestants, 
and 60,000 Jews. Protestants, and even Jews, are endowed by 
the State as well as the dominant religion ; but the amount of 
toleration shown to those denominations who will not submit 
to State control is very imperfect.* 

In regard to Education, France occupies the middle place 
among the nations of Europe, standing above Scotland and 
below Austria. While 60 per cent of the population between 
the ages of seven and fourteen attend the primary schools, 
popular instruction is very unequally distributed ; for while 
in the eastern departments y^ths of the adult community can 
read and write, only yuths can read and write in the centre 
and west. In 1833 a system of national education was estab- 
lished ; and every commune (or parish) is now obliged to 
maintain at least one elementaiy school, at which, however, 
attendance is not compulsory. The number of children attend- 
ing such schools in 1847 was 3,146,000. The Universities are 
four in number — viz., those of Paris, Poitiers, Toulouse, and 
Montpellier. These are parted out into colleges, there being 
commonly one college in every department ; but the Bomish 
Church educates its clergy in its own ecclesiastical seminaries, 
in which the curriculum is very limited. 

In intellectual character the French people occupy a fore- 
most place ; while for exquisite taste, politeness, and courtesy 

* In January 1858 a decree was issued intimating that the Protestants now in 
the countiy must be contented with being tolerated exactly in their present 
condition. No attempts at proselytism will be allowed ; no new churches or new 
schools will be tolerated ; and, as a climax to this piece of religious oppression, 
it is further intimated that aU attempts to discuss religious questions will be 
treated as sedition, and suppressed accordingly. On the whole, Protestantism 
has hartUy been in a worse condition in France since the reign of Louis XIV. • 
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of manners, they are unrivalled among the nations. In moral 
qualities, however, they are less favourably distinguished ; 
they are deficient in solidity of character and strength of prin- 
ciple ; incapable alike of bearing prosperity or adversity ; fickle- 
ness of disposition, and a passion for military glory, are pro- 
minent features of their character. Licentiousness of manners 
is another distinguishing trait, especially in lai*ge cities : in the 
capital, for instance, every third mother is unmarried, and 
every third child has a stain on his birth ; but over the whole 
country the proportion is only one to fourteen. 

22. Literature. — Though France cannot boast of many 
geniuses of the first order, a great number of brilliant names 
adorn her literature. The following are amongst the most dis- 
tinguished of her many gifted sons : — 

Poetry. — Molibre, Kacine, Corneille, La Fontaine, Boileau, Cre- 
billon, Voltaire, Beranger, J. B. Rousseau, Hugo, Dumas, Musset. 

History. — Froissart, Voltaire, RoUin, Comines, de Thou, Sully, 
Barante, Thierry, Thiers, Mignet, Guizot. 

Fine Arts. — Poussin, Vouet, Claude Lorrain, Le Sueur, P. Mi- 
gnard, Charles Le Brun, Watteau, Vemet, Greuze, David. 

Physical Science. — La Place, Lavoisier, Lagrange, Lalande, 
d’Alembert, Bufibn, Reaumur, Jussieu, Cuvier, Arago, Balhi. 

Mental Science. — Descartes, Malebrancho, Gassendi, Bayle, 
CondiUac, Montesquieu, Cousin. 

Pulpit Eloquence. — Bourdaloue, Bossuet, F6nelon, Massillon. 

Sacred Literaturk — Calvin, Beza, Pascal, Bochart, DaiRe, 
Tillemont, Le Long, Dupin, Fleury, Basnage, Saurin, Le Clerc, 
Calmet, Houbigant. 

Miscellaneous. — Rabelais, Montaigne, H. and R. Stephens, 
Casaubon, Sahnasius, Herbelot, S6vign6, Du Cange, Montfaucon, 
Le Sage, Fontenelle, Marmontel, Diderot, St Pierre, Volney, de 
Sacy, Chamwllion, Chateaubriand, La Bruyfere, La Rochefoucauld, 
Vauban, Talleyrand, Hugo, Dumas, Musset, Balzac, De Kock, 
Eugene Sue, Lamartine. 

23. Form of Govemment, Army and Navy, Public Debt, Revenue and 
Expenditure. — Recently a Republic, France has boon since 1852 under 
an imperial despotism, the reigning sovereign being Napoleon III., 
formerly Prince Louis Napoleon, President of the Republic, and nephew 
of Napoleon the Great. The press is fettered, and there are but few 
remains of popular freedom ; but in general the countiy is enjoying 
unwonted prosperity. The standing army amoimts to 400,000, but during 
the late war with Russia it amounted to 590,000. The navy, in 18^ 
consisted of 280 sailing-vessels and 108 steamers, mounting, together, 
11,773 guns. The cost of the army and navy, in the same year, was 
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£17,740,000. The public debt, in 1854, amounted to £242,943,906, 
being about one- third of that of Britain, and costing the country about 
£20,000,000 annually. The gross revenue for 1857 amounted to 
£68,000,000 sterling, of which £20,000,000 wore expended on the interest 
of the debt ; £20,000,000 on the army and navy ; £20,000,000 on account 
of collection and public order ; and the remainder in meeting the minor 
obligations of the government. 

24. Commerce, Manufactures, Exports and Imports. — France 
ranks next to Britain in regard to the extent and value of her 
commerce and manufactures. In 1852 the tonnage of vessels cleared 
was 1,863,406 tons, and of vessels entered 2,438,203 tons. The 
value of the exports was £67, 280, 000, and of the imports £57, 520, 000. 
The quantity of raw cotton imix)rted in 1852 amoimted to 21 1 ,022, 362 
lbs. ; silk (1850), 12,840 lbs.; flax, 41,383,279 lbs. ; wool, 44,123 
lbs. : the other principal imports were tea, cofiee, sugar, tobacco, 
wax, tallow, linen, yam, horses, cattle, hides, timber, iron, and 
coals ; and the ]^)rincipal exports, silk and woollen stuffs, linen, laces, 
cloth, paper, wme, brandy, fruits, salt, plate-glass, jewellery, clocks, 
watches, hats, gloves, porcelain. 

25. Inland Communication. — As compared with England and 
Belgium, Kail way communication in France is still in a backward 
stai^ though great progress has been made during the last few 
years. In 18^ the number of miles oi)en for traffic was 2526, and 
at the close of 1857 about 4500 miles, besides several additional 
lines either in progress or projected. 

Nearly all the principal lines radiate from Paris as a centre, and pro- 
ceed to the extremities of the kingdom. Thus, one line proceeds north 
from Paris to Amiens, and then branches to Boulogne and Lille ; a 
second quits Paris in a westerly direction for Rouen, and then forks to 
Dieppe and Havre ; a third leads from Paris, eastward, to Strasbourg 
and Basle ; and a fourth proceeds from Paris in a southern direction, 
but soon divides into two branches, one S.E. to Dijon and Chalons-sur- 
Sa6ne, and the other to Orleans, from which it sends one branch to 
Bourges and Nevers, and another to Tours and Nantes. 

Canals. — There are eighty-six canals, whose united length is 2350 
miles, and which connect all the principal rivers of France. The most 
important are the following: Canal du Midi, from Toulouse, on the 
Garonne, to the lagoon of Thou, connects the Atlantic and Mediterranean. 
Canal dn Centre, from Chalons-sur-SaOne to Digoin in Sa6ne-et-Loire, 
imites the Loire with the Rhone. Rhine and Rhone Canal, partly in the 
line of the Doubs, unites the Rhine and Rhone. Canal de Burgogne, from 
the Saone to the Yonne, connects the Rhone with the Seine. 

The Roads are divided into two classes —viz., Royal and DepartmentaL 
Of the forme:; there are twenty-six, whose united length is 24,900 miles ; 
and of the latter, ninety-seven, with a united length of 22,500 — making 
a total of 47,400 miles. 
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26. Colonial PoBBesslons.* 


Africa. 

Algeria, 

Senegal, Goree, Albreda, &c., 

Assinie (Gold Coast), 

Bourbon, or Reunion (Indian Ocean), ... 
Nossi-Bd, Mayotte, and Ste Marie, (do.) 

Asia- 

Mahd (Malabar Coast), 

Karikal (Coromandel Coast), 

Pondicherry (do.), 

Yanaon (Orissa), 

CTiandernagore (Bengal), 

Oceania. 

New Caledonia, 

Tahiti (Society Islands), 

Marquesas, 

Gam bier and Wallis Groups, 


Area in 
Eng. Square 
Miles. 


216,6*35 

1 

‘905 

663 


2 

63 

109 

13 

4 


7,815 

"508 


America, 

St Pierre and Miquelon (near Newfoundland), 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, Desirade, Marie 1 
Galante, Saintos, San Martin (all in the > 

West Indies), j 

French Guiana (South America), 


82 

1,691 

27 , 660 + 


Population 

(1851.) 


2,880,383 

32,879 

10,826 

27,905 


3,419 

59,872 

96,712 

6,464 

31,396 


60,000 

9,000 

20,000 

1,500 


2,226 

256,511 

17,625 


Total Colonial Possessions, 
France with Corsica (1856), 


255,950 3,616,718 

207,232 86,039,364 


French Empire, 


463,182 


39,556,082 


* The statistics are mainly from tlie “Almanach de Gotha” for 1859, where, 
however, tlie areas are given in French hectares. One hectare=ll, 960 English 
square yard.s, or 2J acres nearly. 

t The “ Almanach de Gotha” gives the area of French Guiana at 603,510 hec- 
tares (or about 1964 English miles) ; this is evidently an error. In the text we 
Imve followed Malte-Bruu and Balbi. 


R 
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BELGIUM. 

1. Boundaries. — N. the Netherlands ; N.W. the North Sea ; 
S.W. and S., France ; E., Dutch Luxembourg, Rhenish Prussia, 
and Dutch Limbourg. Lat. 49° 30' — 51° 30' N., long. 2® 33' — 
6° 5' E. Brussels, the capital, situated nearly in the centre of 
the kingdom, is nearly on the same parallel witb Cape Clear in 
Ireland, Dover in England, Dresden, Breslau, Lublin, Tcher- 
nigov, Uralsk on the continent of Europe, and Irkutsk in 
Siberia ; and nearly on the same meridian with the Hague, 
Lyon, and Minorca. 

2. Form and Dimensions. — The form approaches an isosceles 
triangle, with the base or longest side resting on France. Length 
along the base 175 miles, and the greatest breadth from the apex 
of the triangle to the base, 105 miles. 

3. The Coast-line is small, measuring only forty miles ; but the 
Maas and Scheldt, with their principal affluents, l)eing navigable, 
and the country being intersected by excellent canals in all direc- 
tions, the commercial facilities are very great. 

4. SnrfiGUje. — The greater part is level, and but little elevated above 
hi^h- water mark ; but the southern provinces form a slightly in- 
clined plane, sloping towards the north. Natiu'al barriers, consist- 
ing of sandhills 50 or 60 feet high, protect the country from the 
inroads of the sea ; while numerous i^ificial banks have been con- 
structed along the rivers to save the country from inundation. 

5. Area 11,313 square miles, or nearly twice as large as York- 
shire, and furnishing 1§ acre to each inhabitant. 

6. Population. — In 1856 the population was 4,529,461, being 400 
persons to each scp^e mile. Belgium is therefore the most densely 
peopled state in Europe. The northern provinces are the richest 
and most populous. East Flanders having 677 inhabitants to the 
square mile. 

7. Political Divisions. — The kingdom is divided into nine 
provinces, each of which is subdivided into arrondissements, 
communes, and cantons. Commencing at the North Sea, and 
proceeding eastward and southward, the provinces and towns 
are enumerated in the following table ; — 

Wert Flanders.* — Bruges 50, Ostend 15 (Ostend Canal), Courtrai 
20 (Lys), Thielt 13 n., Roulers 10 (Mandel), Ypres 15 (Yperlee), 
Popermghe 11 ( Vleterb^ue. ) 

• The pronunciation of Belgian proper names does not in general differ essen- 
tially from that of the Dutch ; for which, see under “ Nethermnds." 
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Towns between 5,000 and 10,000 Inhabitants. — Menin, Werwick, 
Wameton, Meulebeke, Ingelmunster, Iseghain, Thourant, Fumes, 
Dixmude. 

East Flanders.— Ghent 112, St Nicholas 20, Zele 10 n., Renaix 
14 n. (Scheldt), Lokeren 16 (Duvine), Alost 16 (Bender). 

Beveren, Themsche, Dendermonde, Wetteren, Oudenarde, Hamme, 
Eecloo. 


Antwerp.— Antwerp 97 (Scheldt), Mechlin or MaHnes 28 (Dyle), 
Lierre 14 (Nethe), Tumhaui 13 n. (little Nethe). 

Boom, Gheel. 


Llmbourg. — Hasselt 9 (Demer), St Trond 10 (Geete), Tongres 6 
(Jaar). 

Liege. — Liege 77 (Maas), Verviers 20 (Vesdre). 

Herstal, Huy. 

Belgian Luxenu^urg. — Arlon 5 (Semoy, a right-hand affluent of 
the Maas). 

Namur. — NAMi»fc5, Dinant 6 (Maas). 

Halnaut or HalwQt. — Mons 23 (Haine), Toumay 30 (Scheldt). 

Biiiche, Peruwolz, Charier^, Lessines, Ath, Leuze, Soignies, Enghien, 
Brain- le- Comte, Fleurm, Fomemyy Genutjpye. 

South Brabant. — Brussels 260 (Senne, a tributary of the Dyle), 
Louvain 30 (Dyle). ^ 

Vilvorde, Hal, Waterloo^ Nivelles, Wavre, Gena'piie, Diest, Tirlemont, 
Ramillies, Quatre Bras, Lt^y. 


8. Bescrlptlve Note^. — The towns in Belgium may be classified 
as follows: — Sixty-two\ towns of above 5,00() inhabitants; twenty- 
five above 10,000; twelve above 20,000; five above 50,000; two 
above 100,000. Those sibove 50,000 are Brussels, Ghent, Antwerp, 
Li^ge, Bmges ; and tfiose above 100,000 are Brussels and Ghent. 


Bruges {Flemish Brugge), signifying bridges,’^ owes its name to the 
numerous bridges which cross the canals which intersect it, is a fortified 
city, capital of the province, and formerly one of the greatest marts of 
commerce in Europe ; began to decline in the fifteenth century, when 
the religious persecutions of Philip II. obliged many of the inhabitants 
to seek refuge in England ; still noted for its lace and linen manufactures : 
here oil-painting and decimal arithmetic had their origin. Ostend, the 
only maritime town of Belgium, and the principal port for the herring- 
fishery ; is the packet station for England, and is strongly fortified ; has 
shipbuilding docks, and is much resorted to for sea-bathing ; and hero 
terminates the c^at system of canals which intersect the kingdom. 
Courtrai, a fortified town with important manufactures of damask and 
Brussels carpets. Yjires, also fortified, has extensive manufacturen of 
lace. Furiies, the most westerly town in Belgium, has an active tiwe 
in cattle. Ghent {French Gand), at the confluence ol the Scheldt tmd 
Lys, a walled and fortified town intersected by numerous canals, which 
are crossed by 300 bridges : from the great extent of its cotton manufho- 
tures it has been called the Manchester of Belgium : it is the seat of one 
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of the four universities, and the birthplace of Charles V. St Nicholas and 
Lokeren are also chief seats of the cotton manufacture. Oudenarde, 
celebrated for the victory gained by the Duke of Marlborough and 
Prince Eugene over the PYench in 1708. Antic&rf {French Anvers), a 
large and strongly fortified city on the Scheldt, and the chief emporium 
of jj^lgian commerce, contains a noble cathedral, many valuable works 
of art, and extensive manufactures, the chief of which are silk and cotton 
hosiery : it was once the wealthiest and most commercial city in Europe. 
Here died the illustrious Rubens in 1(140, and it is the birthplace of 
Jordaens, Vandyk, and Teniers. Mechlin {French Malines) on the Dyle, 
and at the intersection of several railways, is a place of great trade, 
especially in flax, corn, and oil. Lierre and Tarnhaut have extensive 
manufactures of luce, linen, and cotton. Hassell, Si Trojid, and Tongres, 
active manufacturing towns. Liige {Dutch Luyk, German Luttich), a 
fortified and populous city on the Maas, at the confluence of the Ourthe, 
is called the Birmingham of Belgium, on account of its vast ironworks 
and extensive coal-mines ; long celebrated for the manufacture of arms, 
which it largely exports to Germany and Prussia. Verviers, noted for 
its manufactures of yam and woollen cloth, soap and dye-works. Huy 
(We), a fortified town, with a college, ironworks, several factories, and 
an active trade in com. Narrnir, a strongly fortified city at the con- 
fluence of the Maas and Sambre, is celebrated for its cutlery : it has 
extensive manufactures of iron, steel, and bronze articles ; also famous 
glass-works and tanning establishments : in the vicinity are rich mines 
of coal, iron, lead, and copper. Mons, a fortified city on the Haine, a 
right-hand aflSuent of the Scheldt, with numerous coal-mines in the 
vicinity. Tournay, a strongly fortified city on the Scheldt, has a royal 
factory for the manufacture of Brussels carpets. Charleroi, near the 
centre of an extensive and valuable coal-field, is well situated both for 
manufactures and trade, having ample means of communication by rail- 
way, canals, and good roads, with the most important towns in the 
kingdom. Fleurus : various sanguinary battles took place in its vicinity 
in 1622, 1690, 1794, and 1815. Fontenoy, a village five miles S.E. of 
Tournay, memorable as the place where, in 1745, the British were de- 
feated by the French. Briussels {French Bruxelles), capital of Belgium, 
on the Senne, an affluent of the Dyle ; was formerly distinguished by 
the title of “ The Ornament of the Netherlands,” and still possesses 
many attractions. The city is adorned with many fine buildings, foun- 
tains, and public walks of great beauty. It is the chief seat of public 
instruction ; contains a university, two public libraries — one of ‘100,(X)0 
volumes, and the other of 70,000, besides 25,000 MS. volumes, and numer- 
ous other literary and scientific institutions. Brussels was long cele- 
brated for its carpets and lace, but the former branch of manufacture 
has now greatly declined. Brussels is an ancient city, having probablv 
been founded in the seventh century : it was fortified in the eleventh 
centuiw, and was the residence of the Dukes of Brabant, and afterwards 
of the opanish and Austrian govemors-general of the Netherlands ; under 
the first French Empire it was the capiuil of the department of the Dyle ; 
and previous to 1830 it was one of the capitals of the kingdom of the 
Netherlands. Louvain^ long the seat of a famous university, now re- 
placed by a popish college. Waterloo, a village nine miles south of 
Brussels, famous for the great battle fought near it, June 18, 1815, 
between the French under Napoleon I., and the British under the Duke 
of Wellington, when Napoleon was utterly defeated. Oemappe, a village 
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on the left bank of the Dyle, seventeen miles 8.E. of Brussels ; near it 
various military actions took place in 1815. JRamillies: here the Duke 
of Marlborough defeated the French, 23d May 1706. QuMre Bras^ a 
village ten miles from Waterloo, and the scene of an indecisive action 
between the French and the British, with their allies (16th June 1815), 
in which the Duke of Bnmswick fell. a village fourteen miles 

W.N.W, of Namur, celebrated for a combat between the Prussians and 
French, 16th June 1815. 

9. Mountaiiifl. — Belgium is destitute of mountains ; but the south- 
ern and eastern provinces arc traversed by the heights of Ardennes, 
which enclose the valley of the Maas, and 8eT)arate its basin from 
that of the Moselle : highest ix)int at Stavelot, near Libge, 2000 
feet in elevation. The high groimd which separates the basins of 
the Maas and Scheldt also belongs to the Ardennes range, which 
is a northern ramification of the Vosges Mountains. 

10. Principal Rlver-Baslna. — The Maas [Fr. Meuse) and the Scheldt 
{Fr. Escaut), are the only rivers of Belgium that de8er\^e attention. 
The former has a total length of 434 miles, and the latter of 200 
miles ; but only a part of their course belongs to this kingdom. Of 
the nine capitals of provinces above enumerated, three belong to the 
Maas — viz., Libge, Namur, and Arlon; ayd five to the Scheldt — 
viz., Antwerp, Ghent, Brussels, Hasselt, and Mons. For the table 
of rivers and towns, see imder “Netherlands,” where the complete 
river-system of both countries will be found. 

11. The Climate is in general temperate, mild, and agreeable, 
but it is humid and unhealthy in the N. and N.W. llie mean 
temperature of the year at Brussels is SO*". 4, winter 38°, summer 
64° Fahr. ; the range of temperature is very great — the extreme heat 
being 91°. 6, and extreme cold 3° below zero. The ]>rc vailing winds 
are from the S. W. , and the annual fall of rain is about 26 inches. 

12. Geology. — Tertiary formations cover the whole N.W. and 
centre ; but in the E. and S. carboniferous and Devonian strata 
prevail, containing many extensive and valuable coal-fields, espe- 
cially in the provinces of Namur and Libge. There is also a small 
patch of secondary rocks north of Libge. 

13. The Minerals are numerous and highly important, embracing 
coal and iron, which are wrought most extensively around Mons, 
Libge, and Charleroi. 83 coal-beds are enumerate which yield 
annually about 5,000,000 tons of coal, being more than any other 
country on the Continent. In 1837 there were 352 mines in opera- 
tion. Libge alone produces 150,000 tons of iron annually; and 
many other iron-mines are wrought between the Maas and the 
Sambre. Other minerals are, copper in Hainault and Libge ; lead 
in Libge, Namur, and Luxembourg ; calamine, or carbonate of zinc, 
in Namur, Libge, and Hainault, where is obtained one-half of all 
the zinc used in Europe ; also manganese, sulphur, alum, slate, and 
building-stone, besides several other useful mmerals. 
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14. Botany. — The indigenous vegetation of Belgium differs so 
little from that of the north of France and the south of England, 
that it is unnecessary to describe it. Among the forest trees are 
the oak, chestnut, horse-chestnut, beech, elm, ash, walnut, fir, and 
poplar. 

15. Agricultnre is in a hip:hly flourishing state, and has long served as 
a model to neighbouriug countries. The soil is not naturally fertile, as 
it generally consists of either sand or clay, but the skill and industry of 
the husbandman have so judiciously mixed these ingredients that Bel- 
^um may now be regarded os the richest and most productive country 
in Europe. The rotation of crops is carefully attended to ; artifici^ 
manures are largely employed ; and the result is, that though the country 
is so densely peopled, the quantity of com raised is double that required 
for home consumption. Eleven- twelfths of the entire surface are under 
cultivation, and the remainder yields excellent timber for bark and 
building purposes. Clover forms an extensive article of farming, and 
the chief food of the cattle, which aro usually stall-fed, the seed being 
exported to England. The flax is of an excellent quality, and is also 
largely exported. The vine is cultivated on the banks of the Maas, but 
the wine is of an inferior quality. Hops, beetroot (for sugar), chicory, 
and tobacco, are grown in the central provinces ; potatoes, flax, oilseed, 
and madder, in Flanders ; and wheat, rye, barley, oats, and buckwheat 
everywhere. 

16. Zoology. — The principal wild animals are the roebuck, wolf, 
bear, and wild boar. The moors around Venders are said to be 
the only asylum in continental Euroix) for the heath-cock. Among 
domestic animals may be reckoned horses, horned cattle, sheep, 
and pigs, all of which are reared in great perfection. The cul- 
ture of bees and of the silkworm is also pursued to great advantage. 

17. Ethnograpliy. — Two races of people are found in Belgium 
— a Teutonic and a Greco-Latin — the Flemings proper bemg of 
German, and the Walloons of French extraction. The ndgae 
formed one of the three great nations into which Csesar found 
the population of Gaul divided, when their territory extended 
from the Hhine on the N. to the Seine and Marne on the S, 
They had, in Caesar’s time, driven out or reduced to subjection 
the former inhabitants, who appear to have been Celts ; but 
the Belgse themselves had crossed the Bbine from Germany. 
The Walloons in the S.E. are mixed Celts, and the name bears 
an affinity to the terms Wales and Welsh of our country. 

The Languages are three in number— French, Walloon, and Flem- 
ish. Modem Frendi is the language of the court, of the legislature, 
and of literature. The Walloon is a dialect of the French, or rather 
it is the same as the French of the thirteenth century, and is spoken 
by 1,800,000 in Hainault, Li^ge, Namur, and Luxembourg. The 
Flem/i^ is spoken by about 2,4(8,000, chiefly in Flanders, Antwerp, 
and Limbourg ; it is closely ^lied to Dutch, and is, in fact, merely 
the Dutch of the preceding century. It differs from modem Dutcn 
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cMefly in ortho^apliy and pronunciation ; is less guttural, and lias 
adopted many ft*encn wordk German is spoken in a part of Lux- 
embourg. 

Religion . — The population of Belgium belong almost exclusively 
to the Bomish Churcn ; but other denominations are not on^ toler- 
ated, but their churches are supported by the State, and Protest- 
antism is on the increase. 

Educaiion is well attended to, Belgium being a better educated 
country than either France or Austria. By the census of 1846 it 
appears that nearly haK a million children were attending school, 
or a ninih part of the whole population. Since Belgium was sepa- 
rated from the Netherlands (1830), attendance at school is no longer 
compulsory ; and public instruction is wholly under the control of 
the priest&k There are four universities (Ghent, Lifege, Brussels, and 
Louvain), fourteen public libraries, containing 5(K),000 volumes, 
numerous gymnasia on the German model, and diocesan seminaries 
in nearly sdl the large towns. 

The Naiimal Character is not homogeneous, owing to the exist- 
ence of two (istinct races, each of which has preserved its own customs, 
language, and manners from early times. The Flemings, however, 
greatly resemble the Dutch in cleanliness, perseverance, and labori- 
ous industry. The Walloons resemble the flench in dress, manners, 
and vivacity of disposition. Both races are excessively attached to 
religious shows and ceremonies, which excite surprise by their ex- 
treme puerility. 

Literature.— The literature of Belgium is insejiarable from that 
of the Netherlands, the Flemish language and the Dutch having 
been till receitly the same. The principal authors belonging to the 
kingdom have written either in Latin or in French, while their 
nalj^ve tongues have remained uncultivated, exhibiting only such 
works as speling-books, devotional manuals, and the lives of saints. 
Belgium, indeed, has alwavs been more celebrated for the fine arts 
than for literature, in which it stands greatly lower than the Nether- 
lands. The Flemish school of painting excels in colouring and in 
the faithful imitation of nature, but does not always exhibit suffi- 
cient nobleness of design. It has produced eminent artists in every 
style ; but llul)ens, vandyk. Champagne, Jordaens, and Teniers 
are its princkml ornament^ The academy at Antwerj), the cradle 
of this schocl, was founded in 1510, but there was a society of 
painters at Antwe^ from the year 1442. Other distinguished names 
belonging to Belgium are Jacob Van Maerland, “father of the poets 
of the Netherlands ; ” Philip de Comines, Schott, and Strada, in 
the department of history; Lipsius, Drusius* and Oudenarde, in 
philology and criticism; Vesahus and Van Helmont in anatomy 
and mSicine ; and Simon Stevin in mathematics, the inventor of 
decimal aritlimetic. Music is greatly cultivated among all classes 
of the people, and architecture has been carried to a high degree of 
perfection, more especially in the Gothic style. 
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18. The Ctovemment is a limited constitutional monarchy, the 
legislative power being invested in the King, a Senate, and House 
of Representatives, the last two of which are elected by the people. 
Liberty of the person and of conscience, freedom of speech and 
of the press, and trial by jury, are guaranteed by the laws. The 
ori^ of the kingdom as a separate state dates only from 1830; 
and Belgium is conseqmently the most recently formed independ- 
ent state in Europe. It successively formed part of the domin- 
ions of Austria and Spain from the fifteenth century until 1795, 
when it was conquered by the French : it was annexed to Holland 
in 1815, but successfully asserted its independence in the autumn 
of 1830. 

The Arwyui 1831 was very large, amounting to 590, 000 soldiers ; 
but it is now greatly reduced. In 1853 it did not exceed 100,000 
men; while in 1858 the infantry numbered 56,550, the cavalry 
8202, artillery 6700; making a total force of 71,452. The Nainj 
is insignificant, but increasing ; and recently several powerfid 
steamers have been constructecX which are fitted alike for mercan- 
tile and warlike purjwses. The Public Debt in 185S amounted 
to £27,720,000, being £6 per head ; the Revenue in the same year 
amoimted to £5,660,000 ; and the Expenditure to £5,500,000. 

19. Commerce. — The Exports in 1852 amounted to £11,492,840, 
and the Imports to £11,465,840. The imports comprise various 
tropical products, as tea, coffee, raw sugar, cotton ; lobacco from 
the United States ; wines and fruits from the south of Euroi>e ; 
cotton yam, cotton cloths, hardware, earthenware, and various 
manufactured articles from England; and wool from Germany. 
The principal exports are com, cattle, woollen fabrics, hempen and 
linen cloth^ flax, hemp, clover-seed, oak-bark, lace, lawn, cambric, 
carpets, cutlery, nails, and refined sugar. Among the principal 
manufactured articles may be enumerated Brussels c&rpets, which 
are unrivalled for elegance ; fine lace and thread, made from the 
finest flax, so valuable that it sometimes fetches £400 sterling 
per poimd ; damask table-linen, and other linen cloth, paper, oil- 
cloth, india-rubber articles, musical instruments, embroidery, rib- 
bons, hats, and various other articles enumerated amonj the exports. 
At ^raing, near Li^ge, is one of the moat extensive ironworks in 
Europe, employing from 2000 to 3000 artisans : here are ^nufactured 
cannons, firearms, steam-machinery, and locomotives. 

20. Inland Communication. — Considering its size, Bdgium is bet- 
ter furnished with Railways than any other European Country. 

From Mechlin, as the centre of the entire system, one toain line pro- 
ceeds S.W. by the capital to Mons, and then to France, where it con- 
nects with the Great Northern to Paris ; a second S.E. to Li^e and 
Cologne ; a third N. to Antwerp ; a fourth W. by Ghent ahd Bruges to 
Ostend. Another main line connects Antwerp, Ghent, Toumay, and 
Lille (in France) ; and the only other we can specify unites Courtrai, 
Toumay, Mons, Namur, and Li^ge. These various lines h^ve been con- 
structed at the expense of the government, and have powetfully oontri- 
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buted to develop the internal resources of the country. In 1858 the 
number of miles open for traffic was 813. The country is also largely 
intersected by excellent Canals, many of which admit merchant vessels. 
The chief of these are the Bruges and Ghent canal, which communicates 
with those of Damme and Ostend at Bruges ; and at Ghent with another 
canal, which proceeds north to the estuary of the East Scheldt ; and 
those which connect the Maas with the Scheldt— amounting together 
to nearly 300 miles. The two principal rivers, the Maas and Scheldt, 
are navigable through the whole Belgian territory. The public Roads 
are also numerous, byroad, and woU paved. 

Belgium has no foreign possessions, Holland having retained all the 
colonies when, in 1830, the two countries wore disjoined. 


HOLLAND, OE THE NETHEELANDS. 

1. Boundaries. — The Kingdom of the Netherlands is bounded 
on the N. and W. by the North Sea, S. by Belgium, and E. by 
Ehenish Prussia, Westphalia, and Hanover ; but the Grand -- 
duchy of Luxembourg, properly belonging to Germany, lies 
S.E. of Belgium, between Belgian Luxembourg and the Moselle. 
Lat. 49° 26' — 53° 34' N. ; or, omitting Luxembourg, lat. 60° 46' 
— 53° 34' N. ; Ion. 3° 24' — 7° 12' E. Amsterdam, the capital, 
situated near the centre, is nearly on the same parallel of lati- 
tude as Cambridge, Hanover, Berlin, and Warsaw ; and on the 
same meridian as Brussels, Lyon, and Minorca. 

2. Form. — The form approaches a rhomboid, with deep indenta- 
tions at the three angles washed by the sea. Length of east side, 
187 miles ; breadth ^ong the Belgian frontier, 117 miles. 

3. The Coast-Line is extremely irregular, especially in the N., 
where the sea has made serious encroaclunents on the land. Length, 
including the larger indentations, about 500 miles, or 1 mile of coast 
to each 27 miles of surface. 

4. Area, including Limbourg and Luxembourg, 13,616 square 
miles, or nearly twice the size of Wales, and affording 2f acres to 
each inhabitant. 

5. Population (in 1858), 3, 523, 82.3, being 259^rson8 to each square 
mile of surface. The western provinces. North and South Holland, 
are the most jKipulous parts of the kingdom, and contain the laigest 
towns; while Drenthe in the N.K, partly occupied by heath and 
waste land, is the least populous. 

6. Political Divisions.— Holland is now divided into 12 
provinces, including the two duchies of Liml ourg and Lux- 
embourg.* 

* The Republic of the Seven United Provinces, so celebrated in history, con- 
sisted of Holland, Zeeland, Utrecht, Gelderland, Overyssel, Friesland and Grbn- 
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North Holland.* — Amsterdam 260 (Amstel and Y), Haarlem 
26 n., Zaandam or Saardam 11 (Y), Alkmaar 11 (Great Canal), 
Hoorn 10 (ZuyderZee). 

Towns between 5000 and 10,000 Inhabitants.— Nieuwer- Amstel, Enk- 
huizen, Helder. 

South Holland. — The Hague 72, Delft 17 (Schie Canal), Leyden 
40 (Old Eliine), Schiedam 13, Rotterdam 102, Dort 21 (Maas or 
Meuse), Gouda 15 (Rhine, Yaael branch), 

Brielle, Vlaardingen, Gorkum. 

Zeeland.— Middelburq 16 (W. Scheldt). 

Flushing or Vlissingen, Goes, Zierikzee. 

North Brahant.— Bois-le-Duc 21 (Dommel), Breda 13 (Merk). 
Bergen- op- Zoom, Oosterhout. 

Utrecht. — Utrecht 50 (Old Rhine), Amersfoort 14 (Eem). 

Gelderland. — Arnhem 17 (Rhine), Nymegen or Nimeguen 24 
(Waal), Zutphen 11 (Yssel). 

Thiel, Harderwyk, Nykerk. 

OveryaaeL — Zwolle 17 (Zwarte- Water), Deventer 14 (Yssel). 
Kampen, Raalte, Enschede. 

Frlealand. — Leeu warden 27 (Ee). 

Franeker, Harlingen, Sneek. 

Groningen. — Groningen 33 (Hunse). 

Drenthe. — Assen 2 (Hoorn Diep), Meppel 6 (Reest), 

Dutch Llmhourg. — Maestricht 31 (Maas). 

Venlo, Ruremonde, Weert. 

Grand-Duchy of Luxembourg (S.E. of Belgium). — Luxembourg 
11 (Alzette, affluent of the Moselle). 

Echtemach. 

ingen; to these were afterwards added, by conquest or treaty, Drenthe and 
North Brabant, and in 1889 the eastern parts of Limbourg and Luxembourg. 

* The following rules will aid the pupil in pronouncing Dutch proper 
names : — 

a, c, i, 0 , u are sounded as in German. 

oa or m—a in far ; as Hsuirlem, Alkmaar, also spelled Haerlem, Alkmaer 
(Har'lem Alk-mar'). 

eea=u in rule ; as Leeuwarden (Loo'war-den). 
ie—e in me ; as Vlieland 

ij or y=y in my ; as Y, Yssel, Dyle, or Ij, Ijssel {Eye, Isel, DiU). 
oe=oo in food ; Coevoiden (Koo'vor-den). 

00=6 in borne ; as Hoorn (Horn). 

ui, tiy=y in my; Geertruidenbeig, Zuyder Zee (Crer-iry' den-berg, Zy'der-ZS^. 
Others make it=eti in German, or oi in voice. 
d final=e in English, as Zeeland (Taedlant). 
ch=k ; as Utrecht (Oo'trekt). 

8 ch= 8 k ; Scheldt, Schiedam (SkeU, Skee-dam'). 
th—t ; Drenthe (Dren'te). 
e=:t 8 ; Zwolle (Tawoll). 
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7. Deacrlptive Notes. — The towns in Holland may be classified as 
follows : Fifty towns of above 5,000 inhabitants ; twenty-six above 
10,000 ; twelve above 20,000 ; four above 50,000— viz., Amsterdam, 
Kotterdam, the Hague, and Utrecht ; and two above 100,000 — viz., 
the capital and Rotterdam. 

Anutirdam, the capital, and by far the largest city in the kingdom, at 
the confluence of the Amatol with an arm of the Zuyder Zoe, is one of 
the most important commercial cities in Europe. It is built of bricks, 
in the form of a crescent, and supported by piles of wood driven into the 
alluvial soil. In the middle of the thirteenth century it was merely a 
collection of fishermen’s huts, but it now contains 200,000 inhabitants, 
and is a place of great wealth. Here are vast storehouses filled with the 
most valuable products of both hemispheres, immense shipbuilding docks, 
and numerous literary and scientific institutions. It is a groat depCt 
for the commodities of the East and West Indies, with which it carries 
on an extensive trade through the Dutch colonies and its own trading com- 
panies. Haarlem is the centre of the Dutch traile in flowers and flower- 
seeds, grown in extensive nursery-grounds in the vicinity ; it has numer- 
ous manufactures, chiefly cotton and bleaching ; and is memorable for 
the siege it sustained against the Spaniards in 1572. The cathedral of 
St Bavon contains the largest organ in Europe, and in the mai’ket-placo 
stands the statue of Lawrence Coster, a native of the town, ana the 
reputed inventor of the art of printing (1440). It is also the birthplace 
of Wynants, Ostade, Wouvermans, Berghem, Ruisdael, Vander Heist, 
the painters ; and of Schrevelius, author of a well-known Greek and 
Latin dictionary. Zaandam, at the confluence of the Zaan and Y, 
is chiefly engaged in shipbuilding : here Peter the Great, of Russia, 
wrought as an artisan in the dockvard. Hoorn, the birthplace of Tas- 
man, who discovered New Zealand and Tasmania, and of Schouten, who 
discovered Cape Horn. Alkmaar, a fortified town on the Great Canal; 
near it Camperdown, off which Admiral Duncan defeated the Dutch 
fleet under De Winter. Helder, a strong fortress at the north extremity 
of the province, commands the principal entrance to the Zuyder Zee. 
The Hague {Dutch, S’Gravenhage), the usual residence of the King and 
States-General, may be regarded as the political capital. It is handsomely 
built, has a rich gallery of Dutch paintings : cannon-founding, printing, 
and various manufactures are carried on. The Royal Museum contains 
a library of 100,000 volumes and many MSS. ; and there are several 
other scientific institutions. The Hague is the birthplace of Huyghens, 
the mathematician, and of William HI. of England. Delft, long famous 
for its earthenware, the birthplace of the celebrated Hugo Grotius, 
critic and commentator. Bridle, a fortified seaport town on the Voome, 
the birthnlace of the Admirals Van Tromp and De Witt. Oouda is 
celebrated for its cheese and tobacco pipes, which are largely exported. 
Leyden, the literary capital, has a celebrated university, founded in 1675, 
much resorted to by students from other countries. It had 4fl8 students 
in 1862 : the library contains 60,000 volumes and 14,000 MSS., many of 
which are rare and valuable. Rotterdam, the second city of Holland in 
regard to extent, wealth, and commercial importance, is more favourably 
situated for commerce than Amsterdam : has nuraero is canals intersect- 
ing the city in all directions, and capable of admitting the largest mer- 
chant vessels : here are numerous manufactories and distilleries of gin, 
and more English residents than in any other city in the kingdom : it is 
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the birthplace of Erasmus, the restorer of letters in Western Europe. 
Dori, or Dodrechty was at one time the capital of the Netherlands, aud 
the original residence of the Counts of Holland : here was held the first 
meeting of the States-General in 157*2, which declared the independence 
of the United Provinces, and the still more famous ecclesiastical synod 
in 1618, which condemned the doctrines of Arminius. Middelhurg, near 
the centre of the island Walchoren, and Flmhingy or Vlmingen., in the 
south, are strongly fortified seaports, with considerable trade : Flushing 
has magnificent docks and magazines ; was bombarded by the English 
in 1809 ; and is the birthplace of Admiral Do Ruytor. Boi^-le-Duc 
{Dutchy S’Hertogenbosch, “The Duke’s Wood”), a fortified city at the 
junction of the Doramel and the Aa, has a fine cathedral, numerous 
manufactures, and considerable trade. Breda, celebrated for the asso- 
ciation of nobles formed in 1566, and called “The Compromise of 
Breda,” and for the congresses of 1667 and 1746, has a military academy 
and arsenal, and is one of the strongest fortresses in the kingdom, 
Utrecht, the fourth most important city in the kingdom, has 50,000 
inhabitants, and a flourishing university attended by about 600 students ; 
it is also noted for the treaty of peace which terminated the wars of the 
Spanish Succession in 1713. Arnhem, and Nyinegeri, strongly fortified 
towns, on the Rhine and Waal, with an active trade. Zntphen, where 
the brave Sir Philip Sidney received his death- wound in 1586. Zxoolle : 
near it is the convent where the celebrated Thomas-k-Kerapis died in 
1471. He was bora at Kempon in Rhenish Prussia, in 1380, and studied 
at ])eventer in this province. Leeaiaarden, a considerable town, with 
wide streets and numerous canals, contains the tombs of the Princes 
of Orange, a strong fortress on the Zuyder Zee. OrUningen, 

a fortified well-built town, on the Hunse, has a university of eighteen 
professors and 280 students, and numerous other literary institutions. 
Asseiiy a small town, with trade in stone and peat. Meppel, a much 
larger place, has manufactures of sail-cloth. MaeMricht, the seventh 
most important town in the kingdom, on the Maas, strongly fortiHed, 
and with manufactures of cottons, woollens, and paper. In the neigh- 
bouring hill of St Peter’s are immense underground stone quarries, twelve 
leagues in circumference, traversed by about 20,000 passages intersect- 
ing in all directions, and forming an intricate labyrinth. In time of war 
the inhabitants of the surrounding country, with their cattle, find here 
a secure asylum. Luxembourg, capital of the Grand-Duchy of the same 
name, has a fortress of great strength belonging to the Germanic Con- 
federation. 

8. Capes. — Helder Point, the northern extremity of North 
Holland ; the Hook of Holland, on the west coast of South 
Holland. 

9. Islands. — One group at the entrance of the Zuyder Zee, formerly 
all continuous, and formi^ a part of the mainland, but now broken 
up into the islands of Texet Vlieland, Ter-Schelling, Ameland, 
Schicnnonnikoog, Borkum, and Wieringen ; the other in the delta 
of the Maas and Scheldt, and consiSing of Walcheren, North 
and South Beveland, Tholen, Schouwen, all in province Zeeland; 
and Over-Flakkee, Voorne, Beyerland, and Ysselmonde, in South 
Holland. 
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10. Seas, Ba 3 r 8 , &c. — The Dollart, between Groningen and Hanover ; 
LauwerZee, K.E. of Friesland; Zuyder Zee,* E. of Noiiih Holland; 
the Y, a branch of the Zuyder Zee, in the S.W. corner; estuaries 
of the Rhine, Maas, and Scheldt, five in number, in South Holland 
and Zeeland ; Strait of Helder or Mars Diep, between the Helder 
and Texel. 

1 1. Mountains. — Among the most striking features of this country 
are its utter want of mountains, the perfectly level a8i)ect of the 
greater ]X)rtion of the surface, and the strange unnatural -looking 
depression of the remainder, which in many places is greatly be- 
neath the level of the sea ; and thus origmating the characteristic 
name of the country, Holland^ which signifies a hollow traH. These 
hollow jx)rtion8 are in some places protected from the inroads of the 
ocean by natural barriers of sand downs, as along the west coast of 
Holland ; and in others by enormous artificial dykes of earth, faced 
with stones which have to be imported from other countries, as the 
great Helder dyke, six miles long, in North Holland, and many 
others in Zeeland, Friesland, and Gelderland, which rank amongst 
the most 8tui)endous efforts of human industry to be foimd in any 
coimt^, ancient or modem. The country requires to be protected 
in a similar manner from the inundations of the rivers, the beds of 
which are generally above the level of the land. 

12. Elver-Basins. — There are few distinct river-basins in Holland, 
as the waters of the Rhine, Maas, and Scheldt, its principal rivers, 
intermingle at their mouths or estuaries, and thus in reality form 
but one basin. The Vecht and the Hunse are the only other rivers 
of the kingdom deserving attention. The former, after a westerly 
course of 90 miles, falls into the Zuyder Zee ; and the latter flows 
N. W. 50 miles, to the Lauwer Zee. The basins of these five rivers 
contain ten out of the twelve capitals of provinces, leaving only the 
Hague and Leeuwarden, which stand on canals that answer all the 
purposes of rivers. Thus : — 

Hunse, with Groningen and Assen. 

Vecht^ with Zwolle. 

Rhine : Amsterdam, Utrecht, Arnhem, and Luxembourg. 

Maas: Bois-le-Duc, Maestricht. 

Schddt: Middelburg. 

13. Table of Eivers and Towns.— The towns of Belgium 
and the Netherlands, given in the following table, ai’e in all 

* In Ceesar’s time the Zuyder Zee consisted of an inland lake named Flevo^ and 
of a tract of country through whicli a river, 60 miles long, found its way to ttie 
North Sea ; but at the commencement of the thirteenth century several destructive 
inundations of the oc.ean occurred ; and before the close of that century a brood 
strait had been formed (now the Strait of Helder) and the la,'e converted into a 
large arm of the sea. The Dollart, Bies Bosch, and Lake of Haarlem, owe their 
origin to similar inundations, one of which is said to have overwhelmed seventy 
vill^es, containing 100,000 inhabitants. 
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112 of 5000 inhabitants and upwards, including 51 above 
10,000. These stand on 48 rivers and canals, of which 12 enter 
the sea directly, the remainder being their affluents. All the 
rivers enter the North Sea. 

B. signifies Belgium ; F. France ; P. Prussia : towns without 
any letter, and those with an H. after them, belong to Holland. 


Rivers. 

Hunse, 

Hoorn Diep 

Leouwarden Canal, 

Vecht, 

Zwarte Water, . 

Reest, 

Rhine, * 


Moselle, I 

Sure, I 

Alzette, . 
Co. Gelderland, . 

Eem, 

Y, 

Zuyder Zee, 

Great Canal, .... 
Schie Canal, . . . . 
Maas, or Meuse,* 


Merk, I 

Donge, I 

Pommel, I .... 

Aa, 

Roer or Ruhr, 

Wurm, 

Jaar, I 

Our the, 

Vesdre, .... 

Sambre, t 

Semoy, 


Towns. 

.Groningen. 

.Assen. 

.Harlingen^ Franeker, Leeu warden. 

. Enschede. 

.Zwolle. 

.Meppel. 

.Kampen, Racdley Deventer, Zutphen (all on 
the Yasel branch), Amsterdam (on the 
Am.stel), Leyden, Utrecht, Arnhem 
(Old Rhine), Gouda (on the Leek), 
Gorkum, Thiel, Nymegen (Waal). 

.Treves (in Rhenish Prussia). 

.Echternach. 

.Luxembourg. 

. Harder wijk, NyJcerk. 

.Amemfoort. 

.Amsterdam, Zaandam, Haarlem. 

.Hoorn, Enlchulzen^ H elder. 

.Helder, Alkmaar. 

.The Hague, Delft. 

.Brlelle, Vlaardingen^ Schiedam, Rotterdam, 
Dort, Oorkuniy Venlo, Hurernonde, Maes- 
TRicHT (all in Holland) ; Liege, Hug, 
Namur, Dinant (in ;^lgium) ; Glvet, 
Charleville, Mezieres, Sedan, Verdun, 
St Mihiel (in France). 

.Breda. 

.Oosterhout, n. 

.Bois-lb-Duc. 

. Weert. 

.Rureiponde, H. \ .Dv,ren, P. 

.Aix-la-Chapelle, P. 

. Tongres^. 

.Liege, B. 

.Verviers, B. ; Eupen, P. 

.Namur, Charleroi, B ; MaubeugCf F. 

.Arlon, B. 


* For the full development of the Rhine, see under “ Germany,*' as only the 
portion belonging to Holland and Belgium is given here. The Maas and Scheldt 
are given here in full. 
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Rivers, 


Towns. 


Scheldt, Goes n., Zierihzee n., BergeTi-op-Zoom (all 

on E. Scheldt), Middelburg, Flushing 
(W. Scheldt), H. ; Antwerp, St Nicholas, 
Temscke, Dendermonde) Zele n., WetUreiiy 
Ghent, Oudetuirde, Renaix, Toumay, 
Perwinelz n., B. ; (JoinMy AnziUy Valen- 
ciennes, Cambrai, P, 


Ru^l and Dyle, Boom, Mechlin, Louvain, Wam'e, B. 

Nethe, Lierre, Gliedy B. 

Little Nethe, ...Turnhaut, B, 

Senne, I Vilvorde, Brusselk, Ilaly Waterloo n., 

SoignieSy NhelleSj B. 

Demer, Diest, Hasselt, B. 

Geete, I St Trend n., Tirkmority B. 

Duvine, I Hamme, Lokeren, B. 

Dender, Deitdervionde, Alost, Qrammonty Lessinesy 

A thy Leuze, B. 

Lys, I Courtrai, Metiin, Weriviek, B. ; Tourcoing n., 

CommineSy F. ; Wat'netany B. ; Arjnentl^re»y 
Bailleul n., Merville, A ire, F. 

Mandel, I Thielt, Meuleheke, Ijigelmilnster, Iseghem, B. 

Beule, Roubaix n., Lille, Carvin-Egirnyy LenZy F. 

Beurre, Hazebroiick, F. 

Lawe, Bethune, F. 

Sca^, I Douay, Arras, F. 

Haine, Mons, Binche, B. 

Selle, Solesmes, Le Cateau, F. 

Ostend Canal, Ostend, Bruges, B. 

Yser, Tkorouty B. 

Yperlee, Ypres, B. 


14. Lakes. — None of importance since Lake Haarlem (in North Hol- 
land) was drained, except tho Bies Bosch in North Brabant, which 
covers an area of 3(5 square miles. But there are numerous small lakes 
in Friesland, as Plussen Meer, Slote Meer, Sneeker Meer, and Bergum 
Meer. Forty small lakes in North HoUaml, and as many in South Hol- 
land, have been drained by means of windmills, the steam-engine not 
being employed for want of coal. Including Lake Haarlem, 350 square 
miles of admirable pasture-land, called poldersy have thus been re- 
claimed. 

15. Climate raw, damp, cold, foffgy, and windy, and extremely dis- 
agreeable to foreimers. The winas blow incessantly, as if conscious 
that they have a twofold duty to perform— to carry off the stagnant 
vapours, and to keep several thousands of windmills in constant 
operation- Less patient, however, than his phlegmatic children, 
JEolus not unfreq^uently blows a perfect hurricane from the W. or 
S. W., overwhelmmg the land with fogs injurious to vegetation ; or, 
forming an alliance with his brother Neptune, threatens to overthrow 
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every bulwark which the labours of centuries have erected, and 
convert Holland into one grand Zuyder Zee. The mean annual 
temperature at Amsterdam is 49®. 8, of winter 35°. 6, and of 
summer 64°. 4. Annual rain, 26 inches. The winters are severe, 
the sky being generally overcast, bright days rarely exceeding forty 
in the ynar: fittle snow falls. The frosts are intense, and the 
Zuyder Zee is frequently frozen over in January, and the Great 
Helder Canal for three months in the year. 

16. Geology. — The rocks consist almost exclusively of tertiary 
and super-tertiary strata, except in Liixemboiu’g, which is nearly 
all secondary. Goal is absent, and stones of any size are rarely seen 
in the soil. 

17. Minerals. — Immense deposits of turf ; potter’s clay, brick-clay, 
and a little bog-iron are found, but there are no other minerals. 
Building-stones are imported from Norway for the erection of piers, 
and for facings to the immense earthen dykes. The houses are 
usually built of brick, and of timber from the German forests, 
which is conveyed down the Bhine in immense rafts, varying from 
700 to 1000 feet in length, from 50 to 90 in breadth, and directed 
by some hundreds of labourers, who construct a village of timber 
huts on its surface. 

18. Botany. — The Botany of the Netherlands is much the same 
as in other European countries under the same latitude ; but, as 
might have been exi)ected, aquatic plants are more varied and 
numerous than elsewhere ; and though there are no natural forests, 
plantations of oak, elm, beech, &c., are by no means rare ; while the 
numerous lines of canal are usually Uned with rows of willows and 
jKiplars. 

Agricnltiire forms but‘a subordinate branch of rural industry, as the 
country is naturally better adapted for pasturage than for com cr^s, 
the latter being usually quite insufficient for home consumption. The 
principal grain crops are rye, buckwheat, barley, and oats, together with 
some wheat in the southern provinces. Horticulture has attained a high 
degree of perfection, especially at Haarlem, which largely exports flower- 
roots and seeds. Other important crops are flax, hemp, rape-seed, chi- 
cory, mustard, hops, beetroot, and tobacco. Live stock and dairy pro- 
duce are exported very extensively, as also poultry and honey. 

19. Zoology.— Few wild animals are found except the rabbit and 
hare ; waterfowl and reptiles are very numerous ; storks and swans 
consider this country their home and their paradise ; fish of various 
kinds abound on the coasts — as cod, turbot, sole, and other flat 
fish ; there are extensive herring-fisheries, and numerous whale-ships 
annually visit the Greenland seas. 

20. Ethnography. — The population of the Netherlands be- 
longs exclusively to the Teutonic stock. 

Languages . — The four prevailing languages belong to the G<>thic 
family, and are all closely allied to the German. The chief of these 
is the Dutchy which is the national language, and which is spoken by 
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all classes of society. It is merely a dialect of the Flemish which is 
spoken in Belgium and North Brabant, both languages having been 
originally the same, but the Dutch proper having been far more 
carefully cultivated (see for its characteristics under “Belgium,” 
p. 262). The Frisic spoken by the imeducated classes in Friesland, 
Heligoland, and parts of Prussia, is more nearly allied to the Hoch 
Deutsch or High German, commonly called modem German ; and 
lastly, the German^ spoken in Dutch Luxembourg. 

Reli(fion. — About two-thirds of the jxyulation are Protestants, and 
one-third Bomanists. The Reformed Church, by far the most 
numerous body of Protestants (1,600,000), is Calvinistic in doctrine 
and Presb^erian in government ; and the other moat in^rtant 
denominations are the Lutherans, who amoimt to 54,000, Baptists 
38,000, and Jews 58,000. All forms of religion are freely tolerated, 
and all denominations jdaced on a i)erfect level. 

Education is well attended to, there being one-eighth of the popu- 
lation constantly attending school, and nearly every child above 
ten years of age being able to read and write. The teachers are 
well paid : the fees are low, and the children of the poor are taught 
gratuitously. There are three universities — viz. , those of Leyden, 
Utrecht, and Groningen, the professors of which are paid by the 
Stated and which are attended by 1119 students. 

21. National Character. — The Dutch are proverbial for their clean- 
liness, fnigality, industry, and attention to busings ; they are also 
dist..nguished for their love of freedom, of national independence, 
and for their courage and nautical skill. Though usually of a dull, 
})hlegmatic temperament, they are charitable to the poor, faithful in 
all the domestic relations, and highly virtuous. Mendicity is pro- 
hibited throughout the kingdom. 

22. Literature.— Ever since the revival of learning in West- 
ern Europe, the Dutch have distinguished themselves in almost 
every department of knowledge, but more especially in philo- 
logy, criticism, and theology. Of the vast number of learned 
men to whom the Netherlands have given birth, the following 
are a few of the most illustrious : — 

Poetry. — Johannes Secundus or Everard, James van Catz, Vondel, 
Caspar, Brandt, William Bilderdyk. 

Painteng. — John van do Meer, sumamed “ The Old,” bom 1627 ; 
another of the same name, styled “The Younger,” famous for his pastoral 
scenes, bora 1665 ; W. and D. Schellings ; Limborch, Janssens, Moor. 

History. — Dousa, Paul Merula, Heinsius, Bondam. 

Jurisprudence. — Vinnen, Leeuwen, Meerman, Grotius. 

Physical Science. — John and Zachary Jansen, Hu;;^hens, Almelo- 
veen, Ruysch, Leuwenhoeck, Swammerdam, Sylvius, ^erhaave. Van 
Swieten, Gaubius, Camper, Van Swinden, Brugmans, ^Gravesande. 

Mental Science.— Spinoza, Helvetius. 

3 
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Philology. — Heinsius, Golius, Leusdeo, Schrevelius, Perizoniue, Bur- 
man, Hemsterhusius, Wetstein, Oudendorp, Valkenaer, Ruhnken, Len- 
nep, Wyttenbacl^ Tollius, Sluiter. 

Criticism.— Erasmus (bom 1467), Erpenius, Drusius, Meursius, Gro- 
novius, Clericus, Bos, Hoogeveen. 

Theology. — Arminius, Gomar, Episcopius, Jansenius, Cocceius, Philip 
van Limborch, Witsius, Gerard Brandt, Vitringa, Voetius. 

23. Govenmient, Finances, &c. — The legislative power is vested in 
the king and two chambers called the States-General, one of which 
consists of deputies elected by the people every three years, and 
the other of members nominated by the Crown for life. The reign- 
ing sovereign is Frederick- William, who ascended the throne in 1849. 
From the year 1000 to the end of the eleventh century, Holland was 
divided into duchies, coimties, and imj)erial cities ; was successively 
subject to the Counts of Flanders and Burgundy (1383) ; became 
part of the empire of Charles V. in 1548 ; descended to his son 
Fhihp, and became an appendage to the crown of Spain : suffered 
severe rehgious persecutions in consequence ; successfully asserted 
its indeiiendence in 1579 under William, Prince of Orange, and as- 
sumed the name of the “ Seven United Provinces was conquered 
by the French in 1795, who established the Batavian Kepublic ; 
was formed into a kingdom by Najmleon I., for his brother Louis, in 
1806 ; became a department of France in 1810 ; was imited to Bel- 
gium in 1815 under the name of the Kingdom of the Netherlands, 
and this arrangement subsisted tdl 1830, when Belgium became an 
independent monarchy ; and, finally, by the treaty of London (1839), 
Belgium ceded to Holland the eastern parts of limbourg and Lux- 
embourg. 

The standing in 1857 numl>ered 49,043 men and officers. 
The Namj consists of 88 vessels, carrying 2000 guns, besides 49 gun- 
boats, carrying 174 guns. 

The PMic Debt in 1858 amounted to £94,250,000, being about 
£27 sterhng to each inhabitant; the Devenue to £6,178,6^; and 
the Expenditure to £6, 115,666. 

24 Commerce and Manufactures. — The Impeyrts in 1858 were 
valued at £34 31 1, 000, and the Exports at £28, 187, 000. The foreign 
trade of the Netherlands is chiefly carried on with Great Britain, 
Germany, the United States, and her own colonies, especially Java. 
At one time her commerce with other nations exceeded that of any 
other European state ; and, considering the limited extent of the 
country, it is still large, and gr^ually increasing. At the com- 
mencement of 1858 the mercantile marine comprised 2428 ships, 
carrying 586,941 tons, besides a vast number of coasting vessels. 
The principal imports were colonial produce and manufactured goo^ 
together with com, wines, cotton, wool, and coal ; and the chief 
exports consisted of butter, cheese, gin, clover-seed, the various 
manufactures of the country, and colonial produce, as tea, coffee, 
sugar, spices, &c. The principal Manufoudures are linen, pap^. 
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woollen and silk cloths, gin, sniifF, tobacco, leather, cordage, salt- 
jKjtre, and tobacco-pipes. Sugar-refining and shipbuilding are also 
extensively carried on. 

25. Inland Communication.— Railways are comparatively few, and 
only recently constructed : one between Amsteixlam and Haarlem, 
and thence to Leyden, the Hague, and Rotterdam ; and another from 
Amsterdam to Utrecht, Arnhem, and the German frontier. In 
1858 the number of miles open for traffic was 182. 

The Camfs are very numerous, and unin vailed in magnificence. They 
are found along all the great dykes which servo as harriers to the 
ocean, and have generally an excellent road beside them. The follow- 
ing are only some of the most important: The Great Canal, between 
Amsterdam and the Helder, 50 miles long, 125 feet broad, and 21 feet 
deep, admitting two frigates abreast ; the Nieuwer Sluis, between Am- 
sterdam and Utrecht ; another from Amsterdam to Haarlem, Leyden, 
Delft, the Hague, Rotterdam, and Gorkum ; an immense canal from 
Bois-le-Duc to Maestricht ; one from Mappel to Assen ; from Groningen 
to the Dollart ; from Groningen to Delfzyl ; from Groningen to Haar- 
lem by Dokkum and Leouwarden. Passengers ore conveyed along 
these canals at the rate of four miles per hour. 

26. Foreign PoBBeBBlons.— When Belgium was separated from 
Holland in 1830, the latter retained all the colonies, which are as 
follow : — 


Africa. 

Area in 
Sq. Milos. 

Population 

(im). 

Settlements on the Guinea Coast, 

10,625 

100,000 

Asia. 



Parts of Sumatra, Java, Bali, Lombok, \ 
Timor, Banda and Amboyna, Papua, 1 
Moluccas, Celebes, Borneo, Banka, Khio / 
(near Singapore), j 

620,179 

16,354,000 

South America. 



Dutch Guiana, Curasao (N. of Venezuela), ) 
St Eustatius (Leeward Islands), j 

64,187 

82,761 

Total Colonial Possessions, 

The Netherlands, 

584,991 

13,616 

16,536,761 

3,523,823 

Grand Total in 1856, 

598,607 

20,060,584 
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DENMAEK. 

1. Boundaries. —N. the Skager Eack, which separates it 
from Norway ; W. the German Ocean ; S. Hanover, from which 
it is separated by the Elbe ; E. Mecklenburg, the Baltic, the 
Sound, and the Cattegat — the latter two of which divide it 
from Sweden. Lat. 53° 22' — 57° 45', N. ; Ion. 8° 5' — 12° 35' E. 
Copenhagen, the capital (lat. 55° 40'), which is almost exactly 
in its central latitude, is on the same parallel with Edinburgh 
and Moscow : while the central meridian passes through Kiel, 
Christiania, Hamburg, Gotha, Lucca, Elba, and Tunis. 

2. Form. — The form is extremely irregular, consisting of a peninsula 
and various groups of islands ; but the mainland resembles a cornu- 
copia, supported by Germany, with the mouth turned to the north- 
east. Extreme length from the Skaw to Lauenbiirg, 300. miles ; 
greatest breadth, from Elsinore in Seeland to the Horn in Jutland, 
185 miles. 

3. Coast Line. — The seaboard is very extensive, amounting to 
5000 miles, including the islands ; of which 1110 miles belong to the 
mainland, which is greatly indented. The latter gives one mile of 
seaboard to every ten miles of area, a ratio higher than in any 
country in Europe, save Greece. 

4. Area. — The area amounts to 21,856 square miles, or nearly three 
times the size of W ales, affording five acres to each inhabitant ; but 
including Iceland (area, 37,800 square miles), and the Faroe Isles 
(area, 510 square miles), the whole amounts to 60,500 square 
miles. 

5. Population. — In 1858 the jwpulation of Denmark proper, in- 
cluding the Duchies, was 2,468,713; but including Iceland (jx)pu- 
lation, 64,603) and the Faroe Isles (ptmulation, 8651), the whole 
amounted to 2,541,967. (See below, “Foreign jPossessions.”) 

6. Political Divisions. — Denmark proper is divided into 
four provinces, viz., the Duchies of Holstein and Lauenbnrg in 
the south between the Elbe and the Eyder, and forming a 
member of the Germanic Confederation ; the Duchy of Schles- 
wig, between the Eyder on the south and the Konge and 
K(3ding on the north ; Jutland, in the north of the peninsula; 
and the Danish Archipelago, between the mainland and Sweden. 
Iceland lies 700 miles west of Norway, and 300 miles east of 
Greenland ; while the Faroe Isles are nearly midway between 
Iceland and Shetland. 

Holstein and Lauenbnrg.— GlUckstadt 6, Altona 32, Lauenburg 4 
(Elbe), Eendsburg 12 (Eyder), Kiel 14 (Kiel Fiord). 

Towns between 5000 and 10,000 Inhabitants. — Itzehoe, Elmshom, 
Preez, Hatzeburg. 
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Sclileswlg.^ — Schleswig 12 (Schlei Fiord), Flensburg 16 (Flensbirrg 
Fiord). 

Haderslaben, Tondem, Tonningen, Frederickstadt, Apenrade, Husum. 
Jutland. — Aalborg 8 (Lymfiord), Aarhuus 7 (MoUe Aa). 

Fredericia, Horsens, Randers, Viborg, Ribe, Frederikshavn. 

Danish Archipelago. — Copenhagen 144, Elsinore 8 (E. coast of 
Zealand), Odensee 11 (in the north of Flinen). 

Nyborg, Svendborg, in Flinen ; Ronne, in Bornholm. 

Iceland. — Reykiavik 1.2 (8.W. coast), Akrcyri (Eyja Fiord). 
Faroe Isles. — Thorshavn 720 (S. coast of Strdmoe). 

7. Descriptive Notes. — OluchsLadt, a small town on the Elbe, thirty 
miles from its mouth ; the inhabitants chiefly employed in navigation. 
Altona, an important trading and commercial city on the right bank of 
the Elbe, and only two miles distant from Hamburg : next to the capital, 
it is the most populous and flourishing city in the kingdom ; has various 
manufactures, shipbuilding docks, and 238 trading vessels. Renthhurg, 
on the Eyder, is a place of some note ; it has a brisk trade, and is well 
fortified. Kkl^ near the head of the Schleswig-Holstein Canal, from 
which it derives its importance, is the seat of a university, of various 
manufactures, and of steam and other packet communication with the 
capital and other places. Livaenhurg, the capital of the small duchy of 
same name, on the Elbe, maintains a brisk transit trade, i^chlesimg, 
once a member of the Hanseatic League, has manufactures of lace, 
woollen stuffs, leather, sugar, and earthenware. Fleaslmrg, a flourishing 
seaport, with an active general trade. Aalborg (Eeltown), near the 
mouth of the Lymfiord, deriving its name from the great number of eels 
found in its neighbourhood, has a school of navigation, a soap-manu- 
factory, a herring-fishery, and steam communication with the capital. 
Aarhuus and Handers, on the east coast, are small manufacturing towns 
with considerable trade. Copenhagen (Dan. KjObenhavn, Mer- 
chants’ Haven”), the capital of Denmark, and the centre of its commerce, 
is a city of 144,000 inhabitants, elegantly built and strongly fortified ; 
has an arsenal, shipbuilding docks, &c., being the sole station for the 


* The following rules apply only to strictly Danish words : — 

• a, e,i, 0 , w^rtlie same vowels in German and Italian ; hut y=German ii; and w, 
which is found only in derivatives from thje Germmi= English v. 
aa—5 in stone, as Aalborg, Aarhuus (Ul-borg, Or>hnos). 
d or ae=a in fate, or German d, as Aeroe, Faroe (A'ro, Fd'ro). 
ie=ee in feet, or Gennan ie, aa Kiel {Keel). 
to= English long w, as Kioge, Lymfiord (KiVghee, Liirn-fiurtN). 
ei and ey—i in pine, or ei in German, as Eyder, Schlei (I'der, ShlV). 
a or y—ii in German, as Liimfiord or Lymfiord 
oe or 0=0 in German, as Ronne, Tonningen (Ron'ne, Tdn'ning-en). 
uu=u in rule, as Aarhuus (Qr'hoos). 

d between two vowel8=^fe in this, or like Spanish d in a similar jmsition, as 
Apenrade (A'p-en-rd'the). 

g is always hard, but at the end of a word it is sounded very slightly, so as to 
resemble h, as Viborg ( Vee-borh). 
j=y in yes, as Jutland {YiWland). 

n when followed by g is nasal, as Tonningen {Ton'ning-en). 

V is U8ually=u in English, but after a it has a vowel sound, as Frederikshavn 
(Fred-er-iks-ha'un'). 
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navy ; a celebrated university, several superb palaces, most of which are 
now converted into libraries, museums, and picture-galleries, among 
which may be mentioned the Museum of Northern Antiquities, and the 
Thorwaldson Museum : Lord Nelson gained here a great naval victory 
over the Danish fleet in 1801, and in 1807 it was bombarded, and 
the Danish fleet taken to England. Elsinore, or Ehineur (Dan. Hel- 
singUr), on the Sound, at its narrowest part, and only three miles 
from the Swedish coast, having on the north the strong castle of Kron- 
borg : here are levied “the Sound dues” on all foreign merchant- 
vessels entering or leaving the Baltic, which, in 1851, amounted to nearly 
20,000 ships, yielding £154,000 of toll. Odensee, the principal town in 
Fiinen, and the residence of the governor, has manufactures of woollens 
and iron wares. Eeijkuxnik, the capital of Iceland, with onl}’’ 1200 in- 
habitants, is the principal town in the island ; it is an archbishop’s see, 
the seat of a college (which has a president, eight professors, and about 
100 students ), of the Icelandic ^ciety, an observatory, and library. 
Akreyri, on the Eyja Fiord, in the north, is, next to the capital, the most 
important trading place in the island. TJu>rsluivn, the capital of the 
Faroe Isles, consists of about 100 wooden huts, with an hospital, a Latin 
school, and a fortified harbour. 

8. Cannes. — The Skaw in N.E. of Jutland; Capes Hertberg and 
Horn on W. of Jutland; North Cape in the N. W., and Skagen in 
the S.W, of Iceland. 

9. Islands. — Seeland or Zealand, FUnen, Alsen, Langcland, 
Aeroe, Laaland, Falster, Moen, all between Schleswig and Sweden ; 
Femem, E. of Holstein ; Bomhohn, S. of Sweden ; Anholt and 
Lsesoe, in the Cattegat ; Foehr, Syltde, Komoe, W. of Schleswig ; 
Iceland, E. of Greenland ; Faroe Isles, between Iceland and tne 
Shetland Isles. 

10. Bays, Straits, and Fiords. — Skager Hack, between Jutland 
and Norway ; Cattegat, between Jutland and Sweden ; the Sound, 
between Seeland and Sweden ; Great Belt, between Seeland and 
FUnen ; Little Belt, between FUnen and Schleswig ; Ljunfiord, 
Nyssum Fiord, Kingkiobing Fiord, and Ripen Deep, in J Utland ; 
Colberg Bay and KiS Fiord, in N. E. of Holstein ; Flensburg Fiord, 
and Gulf of Apenrade, in E. of Schleswig ^ Odensee Fiord, in 
FUnen ; Ise Fiord, in Seeland. 

11. Mountains. — There are no mountains, or even hills, either on 
the mainland or in the adjacent islands ; the siu:*face is one uniform 
plain, elevated only a few feet above the sea, with a few eminences 
rarely exceeding 500 feet in elevation. Iceland, however, is highly 
mountainous ; Orsefajokull, 6405 feet ; SnafeU, 5968 feet ; and Hecla, 
5110 feet. Tlie highest summit in the Faroe Isles attains an eleva- 
tion of 2864 feet. 

12. Blyer-Baslns. — Unimportant (see next section). 

13. Table of Bivers and Towns. — The following table 
shows the position of all the towns in Denmark containing a 
population of 5000 inhabitants and upwards. These are thirty 
in number, including eight towns above 10,000. There are only 
two that have a population above 20,000 — viz., Copenhagen 
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and Altona, the former of which nearly attains to 150,000. The 
thirty towns stand on twenty-one rivers, or arms of the sea, 
which are called jiords. 


Basim inclined to the Baltic. 


Rivers. Towns. 

The Sound, COPENHAGEN, Elsincn'e. 

Great Belt, Odenfle^ n., Nyeborg, Svendborg. 

Trave, Lubeck (in Germany). 

Wakenitz, Ratzeburg. 

Kiel Fiord, Kiel. 

Schwentin, Preez. 

Schlei Fiord, Schleswig. 

Flensburg Fiord, Flensburg. 

Gulf of Apenrade, Apeurade. 

Haderaleben Fiord, ...Iiadersleben. 

Little Belt, Asseus, Fredericia. 

Horsens Fiord, Hormis. 

Molle Aa, Aarhuus. 

Guden A a, RimderH^ Vlborg. 

L/rnfiord A amouq. 

N.E. coast of Jutland, Flaihtrand, or Frederikshavn. 

Basins indinexl to the North Sea. 

Rips Aa, RibCj or Ripen. 

Widaa, Tomiern. 

Haver, Husum. 

Eyder, Tbnrntigen^ Frederickstadt, Rendsburg. 

Elbe,* Gluckstadt, Altona, Lauenburg. 

Stdr, Itzehbe, Neamiimter. 

Kriickau, Elmskorn. 


14. Lakes, extremely numerous, but all of them very small : the most 
important are Mossoe and Fiol, in Jutland ; Ploen See and Selenter 
See, in Holstein ; Arve and Tis, in Seeland. 

15. Climate, much milder than in Germany, notwithstanding its 
higher latitude, but very humid and cloudy : storms are rare, and 
of short duration ; average rainy days, 137 ; snowy days, 32 ; pre- 
vailing winds, W. in sj)ring and summer, and S. W. in winter and 
autumn. Mean annual temj)erature at Copenhagen, 46° 6' ; winter, 
31° 3'; and summer, 62° 7'. 

16. Geology, ahnost wholly tertiary ; but small patches of second- 
ary in Jutland, Seeland, and Bornholm ; trap-rocks in the Farcie 
Isles, and trap and volcanic rocks in Iceland, enclosing numerous 
interesting mmerals, as green-earth, galactite, lava, pitenstone, &c. 

17. Minerals. — Denmark is peculiarly devoid of minerals : an 
inferior variety of coal, with blue marble, potter’s clay, and build- 
ing-stone, in Bornhohn ; sandstone, limestone, gypsum, clay, and a 

* For the complete development of the Elbe, see under “ Austria.” 
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little salt in Holstein ; green-earth in Faroe Isles and Iceland, and 
lava, basalt, &c. in Iceland. 

18. Botany. — The indigenous vegetation does not differ essentially 
from that of Northern Germany. Forests are not extensive, are mostly 
'confined to the east coast and the islands, and usually consist of asn, 
alder, oak, and birch. In Iceland, forests were formerly numerous, 
but it is now destitute of trees, except a few stunted bircnes ; its flora 
is nearly allied to that of Scandinavia, comprising mosses, lichens, 
and a few shrubs and other flowering plants. According to Vahl 
and Babington, the number of flowering plants in Iceland amoimts 
to 414 sjiecjLes, of which 132 are monocotyledons, and 282 dicoty- 
ledons. 

Agriculture. — Denmark is pre-eminently an agricultural country : the 
soil, almost entirely alluvial, is well adapted for cultivation. The nume- 
rous marshy districts yield excellent pasturage : rearing of horses and 
cattle, and dairy produce, form tho chief objects of rural industry. More 
com is raised than is required for home consumption — tho principal 
crops being rye, barley, oats, wheat, and buckwheat ; besides potatoes, 
hemp, lint, tobacco, and oats. No grain of any kind can be raised in 
Iceland, but cabbage and potatoes are cultivated ; and barley is the only 
gra-in that comes to maturity in tho Faroe Isles. 

19. Zoology. — Since the decline of the great forests the larger 
wild animals have disappeared ; the wild-boar is sometimes met 
with, and deer, stags, roes, hares, foxes, martens, jxilecats, rats, 
and other small quadrupeds, are abimdant. Among birds may be 
mentioned the eider-duck, so famous for its down, the wild-goose, 
partridge, snijie, and thrush ; swans in the Lymfiord ; eagles and 
vultures are rarely seen. Fishes comprise the herring, turbot, torsk, 
and salmon. Oyster-banks occur on the east coast of Jutland ; and 
seal-tish on the island of Anholt. 

20. Ethnography. — The people are of the Gothic stock, but 
divided into various races, all of whom employ dialects belonging 
to one or other (jf the two great divisions of the Gothic or Teutonic 
family. The inhabitants of Holstein, Lauenburg, and a portion 
of Schleswig, are Germans, and speak the German tongue ; 
those of J iitland, the islands in the Baltic, and three-fourths of 
Schleswig, are Danes or Normans, and speak Danish, a Scand- 
inavian tongue closely allied to the Icelandic. Frieslanders 
occupy the west coast of Schleswig, together with the adjacent 
islands, and employ the Frisian, a dialect of the Dutch ; while 
the Normans people Iceland and the Faroe group, where the 
Icelandic and Far5ese, closely-related dialects, are respectively 
spoken. The Icelandic, or Norse, also called the Scandinavian 
Proper, is merely old Danish, and is the least-corrupted dialect 
of the Scandinavian family of tongues ; but its pronunciation 
is harsher than the Danish, which is considered the softest 
language in Europe— the consonants being pronounced so softly 
as to be almost ipaperceptible. 
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Rdigion . — Christianity became the national religion under Canute 
the Great, in the beginning of the eleventh century ; the Lutherans 



Lutheranism is supported by the State in all parts of Denmark. 

Education is widely diSused, attendance at the primary schools 
being compulsory and gratuitous ; and every adult inhabitant can 
read and write. There are about 20 secondary or higher schools 
distributed over the kingdom, where fees are paii and where attend- 
ance is optional ; and two universities, — one at Copenhagen, with 
39 professors, 1100 students, and a library of 100, (XK) volumes ; and 
the other at Kiel, with 31 })rofes8ors, 250 students, and a library of 
100,000 volumes. 

21. National Character. — Tlie Danes are characterised by a strong, 
well-built, muscular frame, with regidar features, blue eyes, and 
light hair; not easily roused, but susceptible of strong, enduring 
feelings ; of a patient disposition, and requiring much time for 
deliberation ; more remarkable for common sense than for wit, and 
highly virtuous in their morals. 

22. Literature. — The following list includes only a few of 
the most eminent literary names in Denmark : — 

Poetry. — Baron Holborg, the dramatist and historian, Ewald, the 
famous lyric poet ; Falster, Snoodorf, Tullen, Wessel, Oehlenschlager, 
Baggeseu, Hertz. 

History. — Sueno, Saxo - Grammaticus, Holbcrg, Suhm, Mcillmann, 
and B. G. Niebuhr. 

Geography and Travels. — Carsten Niebuhr, and Chevalier Brbn- 
stadt. 

Science. —Tycho Brahe, the eminent astronomer ; Oerstedt, the elec- 
trician; ^chouw, the botanist; Rask, andJ. Olshausen, the philologists; 
Gruntvig, Petersen, and Rafn, the archa;ologists ; Mynster, Mciller, 
lindberg, Treschov, Smith, and Tweston, the theologians. 

Philosophy and Criticism.— Rotho, Rahbek, and Kraft. 

Fine Arts. — Thorvaldsen, the eminent sculptor ; Hausen and Mailing, 
the architects ; Tuel, the portrait-painter ; Gebauer, the animal-painter ; 
Eckersberg, the historical painter ; Dahl, the landscape-painter ; Weber, 
the great German composer. 

Romance. — Ingemann, Blicher, Kruse, and Hauch. 

23. Government, &c. — Since 1834 the government, formerly abso- 
lute, has been a constitutional monarchy ; the king, as Duke of 
Holstein and Lauenburg, has three votes in the Germanic Diet. 
Schleswig and Holstein retain their ancient laws, which differ from 
those of Denmark proper. The Revenue for 1858 amounted to 
17,000,000 crowns, or £2,408,000 sterling ; the Expenditure for the 
same year equalled the receipts, and the Public Debt was 
£16,290,000. Of the revenue of Denmark upwards of £153,000 
a-year is derived from the “Sound” Dues, being tolls exacted from 
the ships of all nations entering or leaving the Baltic through liat 
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strait ; but, by a treaty effected in 1857, these dues are to be abolished 
in respect to the ships of all the nations that have signed the treaty, 
being redeemed by each country paying the interest of a certain 
sum mutually agreed on. In 1851 no fewer than 20, 000 ships passed 
the Soimd. The Military Force in time of peace numbers about 
25,000 men. Naval Force (1858), 116 vessels (including 4 ships of 
the line, 6 frigates, 6 steamers, and 67 gunboats), carrying 932 guns. 

24. Commerce and Manufactures. — The commerce is less con- 
siderable than its extremely favourable position would indicate. 
Exports^ in 1852, £1,941,292; Imports^ same year, £3,247,352; 
number of merchant-ships in 1847, 3905. The exports consist 
chiefly of agricultural produce and live stock ; and the principal 
imjxirts are articles of colonial produce, and manufactured goods 
from Britain, France, and other neighbouring countries, together 
with iron, steel, hardware, coals, salt, tar, timber, fruits, wine, and 
glass. The principal P^^rts are Copenhagen, Altona, Kiel, Flens- 
burg, and Aalborg. The Manuf^ures are inconsiderable, and 
consist, for the most part, of linen and woollen articles for home 
consumption ; brewing and distillation are extensively prosecuted ; 
and some cottK)n and silk goods are manufactured in the large towns. 

25. Internal Communication.— Owing to the flatness of the coim- 
try and the alluvial character of the soil, the Roads are very in- 
ferior, the best being in Seeland, Fllnen, and the Duchies ; but 
water-conummication is abundant, there being numerous arms of 
the sea deeply indenting the land in aU parts of the country. 

Canals. — Tha Schlesiciy-Holstemov KLeler (Janal, connecting the Eyder 
with the Baltic, and permitting vessels of 120 tons burden to pass. The 
Steckniiz Canal, one of the oldest in Europe, uniting the Elbe and Trave. 
The Aggar Canal, connecting the Lymfiord with the North Sea ; besides 
two others— one in Seeland, and one in Fiinen. 

Railways. — One from Altona to Kiel, with a branch to Gllickstadt ; 
another from Neumiinster to Rendsburg and Husura ; a third from 
Hamburg, through Lauenburg, to Berlin ; and a fom’th from Copen- 
hagen, by Roeskilde, to the west coast of Seeland. 

26. Foreign POBsesslons.— Besides Iceland and the Faroe Islands, 
which have been already noticed, Denmark possesses the extensive 
region of Greenland, with its thirteen settlements and two mission 
stations, the principal of which are Frederik’s Harboiu, Julian’s 
Harbour, and Good Hope ; Disco Island, west of Greenland ; the 
islands St Croix, St Thomas, and St John, in the West Indies. The 
establishments on the Guinea coast were piuchased by Britain in 
1850 ; the town of Tranquebar, with its districts on the Coromandel 
coast, and the town of Serampore in Bengal, were transferred to 
Britain in 1846 ; while the Nicobar Islands, in the Bay of Bengal, 
were abandoned in 1848 on account of their insalubrity. 
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Possessions of Denmark. 


i 

Area in 

Bq. Miles. 

Population 

(1865.) 

Faroe Isles, 

510 

8,651 

Iceland, 

37,800 

64,603 

Greenland, 

380,000 

9,892 

West Indies, 

no 

37,137 

Total Colonies, 

418,420 

120,283 

Kingdom of Denmark, 

21,856 

2,468,713 

Total Danish Possessions, 

440,276 

2,588,996 


GEEMANY. 

The term Germany (in the German language, Deutschland ; 
in French, Allemagne) is employed by writers on geography in 
t\/o different acceptations. Usually, and more properly, it de- 
notes all those states and portions of states which send represen- 
tatives to the Federal Diet at Fraiikfurt-on-the-Main. In this 
sense it embraces the thirty minor independent states hereafter 
enumerated, besides large portions of Austria, Prussia, Den- 
mark, and the Netherlands. Extends from lat. 44° 46' to 54® 
50' N., and from long, 6° to 19° E. ; and is bounded on the N. 
by the Baltic, the Danish province of Schleswig, and the North 
Sea ; on the W. by the Netherlands, Belgium, and France ; on 
the S. by Switzerland, Lombardy, Venetia, and the Adriatic ; 
and on the E. by Croatia, Hungary, Galicia, Eussiaii and 
Prussian Poland. Frequently, however, the term is used in a 
greatly more limited sense, denoting merely the thirty minor 
independent states enumerated in the following table, and 
excluding the provinces that belong politically to Austria, 
Prussia, Denmark, and the Netherlands. Germany, in its 
widest acceptation, embraces a large portion of Central Europe, 
and is of a square compact form ; greatest length froni the 
north of Pomerania to the Adriatic, 690 miles ; extreme breadth 
from the western side of Dutch Luxembourg to the frontier of 
Galicia, 615 miles ; area, 244f642 square miles, or nearly twice 
the size of the British Isles ; population (in 1855), 43,712,174, 
or twice that of Great Britain. The coaat-line is estimated at 
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675 miles, 75 of which belong to the Adriatic, and the remainder 
to the Btiltic and North Sea. Austria embraces nearly one- 
third of the whole extent of Germany ; Prussia about two- 
sevenths. The Duchy of Holstein and Lauenburg is the only 
portion of Denmark that is included within the limits of Ger- 
many ; while Limbourg and Luxembourg entitle the ELing of 
the Netherlands to a seat at the Diet. 

In the following table will be found the entire number of 
states composing the Germanic Confederation, together with 
their political designation, area, population, and date of last 
census : — 


The Germanic Confederation. 


States. 

Title. 

Area in 
English 
Sq. Milea. 

Population. 

Date of 
Census. 

Austria (part of), 

Prussia (part of), 

Holstein and Lauenburg,. 
Luxembourg &; Limbourg, 

Total dependencies ) 
of other States,., j 

Empire 

Kingdom 

Duchy 

Grand-Duchy 

76,075 

72,016 

3,974 

1,860 

13,382,189 

12,937,228 

550,000 

394,262 

1854 

1853 

1853 

1853 

163,925 

27,263,679 


Anhalt-Bemburg, 

Anhalt-Dossau-Kothen, . . . 

Baden, 

Bavaria, 

Bremen, 

Brunswick, 

Frankfurt, 

Hamburg, 

Hanover, 

Hesse-Cassel, 

Hesse- Darmstadt, 

Hesse-Homburg, 

Liechtenstein, 

Lippe-Detmold, 

Lippe-Schaumburg, 

Lubeck, 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin, . . . 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 

Nassau, 

Oldenburg & Kniphausen, 

Keuss, . 

Saxonv 

Saxe-Altenburg, 

Duchy 

Duchy 

Grand -Duchy 
Kingdom 

Free City 
Duchy 

Free City 

Free City 

Kingdom 

Electorate 

Grand- Duchy 

Landgraviate 

Principality 

Principality 

Principality 

Free City 

Grand-Duchy 

Grand-Duchy 

Duchy 

Grand -Duchy 
Principality 
Kingdom* 
Duchy 

. 319 
595 
5,904 
29,637 
97 
1,427 
38 
135 
14,846 
4,439 
3,761 
106 
60 
437 
171 
110 
4,845 
1,051 
1.751 
2,421 
695 
6,770 
510 

53,475 
114,850 
1,314,837 
4,541,556 
88,856 
269,213 
74,784 
220,401 
1,819,777 
755,350 
836,424 
24,937 
7,150 
105,490 
29,848 
55,423 
539,231 
99,750 
434,064 
287,163 i 
112,600 
2,039,075 
133,693 

1855 

1855 

1855 

1855 

1855 

1857 

1855 

1857 

1855 

1854 

1855 
1855 
1853 
1855 
1855 
1867 
1867 
1853 
1857 
1855 
1857 
1855 
1857 
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The Germanic Confederation { continued ). 


States. 

Title. 

Area in 
English 
Sq. Miles. 

Population. 

Date of 
Census. 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 

Duchy 

761 

150,878 

1855 

Saxe-Moiningen, 

Duchy 

971 

165,662 

1857 

Saxe- Weimar, 

Grand -Duchy 

1,405 

370 

263,755 

1855 

Schwartzhurg-Rudolstadt, 

Principality 

68,974 

1855 

Schwartzburg - Senders- ) 
hausen, ) 

Principality 

328 

61,452 

1855 

Waldeck, 

Principality 

464 

58,132 

1855 

Wurtemberg, 

Kingdom 

7,423 

1,788,720 

1856 

Thirty Independent ) 
States, ) 


1 90,717 

16,448,495 


Parts of Austria, Prus- \ 





sia, Denmark, and > 
Netherlands, j 


153,925 

27,263,679 


Total Germanic Con- ) 
federation, j 


244,042 

43,712,174 



The 34 states alx)ve enumerated embrace 1 Empire, 5 Kingdoms, 
1 Electorate, 7 Grand-Duchies, 8 Duchies, 7 Princip^ties, 1 Land- 
graviate, and 4 Free Cities. We shall first consider Western Ger- 
many, or the 30 smaller states, and afterwards “proceed to the con- 
sideration of Prussia and Austria. 

WESTERN GERMANY, OR THE SMALLER STATES. 

1. Boundaries. — N., the Baltic, Holstein, and the North 
Sea ; W., the Netherlands, Westphalia, Rhenish Prussia, and 
France ; S., Switzerland and the Tyrol ; E., the Archduchy of 
Austria, Bohemia, and Prussia. Lat. 54” 16' to 47° 20' N., and 
long, 6° 4(y to 15° 3' E. Gotha, in the centre, is neai’ly on the 
same parallel as Dover, Brussels, Dresden, Breslau, Lublin, 
Uralsk, and Irkutsk ; and on the same meridian as Christiania, 
Kiel, Lucca, Elba, Tunis, and the extreme east of the Gulf of 
Guinea. 

2. Form. — The form is extremely irregular as a whole, and con- 
sists of two main divisions, which are nearly separated from each 
other by the Prussian states. Of these the southern is by far the 
larger, and remotely approximates to a square; tne northern is 
trian^lar, with the apex pointing southward. Greatest length 
from N. to S., 485 miles ; breadth along the parallel of 51”. 333 
miles. 
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3. Coast>Line very small, not exceeding 200 miles, of which. 80 
belong to the Baltic, and 120 to the North Sea, being 1 mile of 
coast to every 450 square miles ; but the great rivers are all navi- 
gable, and there is no lack of water-communication. 

4. Area, 90,717 square miles, or almost exactly the size of Great 
Britain, and affording 34 acres to each inhabitant. 

5. Population, 16,448,495, or somewhat less than that of England 
without Wales, and allowing 180 persons to every square mile. 

6. Political Divisions.^ — Western Germany consists at pre- 
sent of thirty sovereign and independent states, which may be 
arranged into three gi'oups — viz. Northern, Central, and South- 
ern States. 


Thirteen Northern States. 

Hanover.* — Hanover 42, Gottingen 10 (Leine), Hildesheim 14 
(Innerste), Celle or ZeU, 12 (AUer), Clausthal 10 (Zellerbach), 
LUneburg 12 (Ilmenau), Emden 12 (Emden Canal), Osnabriick 12 
(Hase). 

* Rules for pronouncing German proper names, with appropriate examples : — 

Vowels . — a long, as in far ; short, as in fat. 

- e long=:a in fate ; short, as in met. 
i long and j/= Italic i, or i in machine. 

0 long, as in stone ; short, as in yon. 
u l()ng= Italic; u, or u in rule ; short, as in full. 

Diphthongs. — d or ae=a in fate, as Gratz or Gnetz (Graits). 
ai, ay, ei, ey=ey in eye, as Main or Mayn, Leine, Leyden (Mrw;, LVneh, LVden). 
au^^ou in hour, as Augsl)ui*g, Clausthal {Ougs'hoorg, 
evb^oi in voice, as Reuss, Ncuhimg, Baireuth {Rois, Noi'boorg, BVroit). 
t«=ee in feet, as Wien, Nienburg, Wiesbaden (Veen, Neev/hoorg, Vees-hah'den). 

6 or oe—eu in French, or oo in Irish : there is no corresponding sound in Eng- 
lish — Gottingen, Konigsherg, Schonberg. 

il QV ue~u in the French word bnder : it has no parallel English soimd — e.g. 
Miinden, Niirnberg, Luneburg. 

The Consonants are sounded as in English, with the following exceptions : — 
d final in English, as Detmold, Gmiind, Stuttgard (Det'molt, Gmiint, Stut'- 
gart). 

c before e, i, y=ts, as CeUe (TaeVleh). 

c/i/= Scotch ch or Irish gh in Loch Ness, Lough Foyle, but before 8 radical=k ; 
as Eisenach, Mlinchen, Sachsen (I'zen-aeh, Mmifohen, Sold sen), 
g is hard before e, i, y, as Giessen, Meiningen (Ghe^sen, MVning-en). 
h is pronounced only at the beginning of a word or of a radical syllable ; when 
after a vowel, it lengthens the vowel, as Hanover, Jahde (Han'o-ver, Yd'deh). 
j:=y in yes, as Jena, Jaxt(Fe'?ui, Yaxt). 

8 between two vowels has the sound of z; hut elsewhere it is always sharp, as 
Eisenach, Osnabui^ (Fzen-aeh, Os-na-boorg). 

88 and in this, as Cassel, Giessen (Cas'sel, Ghees' sen). 

8ch=.8h in shine, or ch in French and Portuguese, as Schleitz, Schwartzburg 
(Shiites, SclvwarWboorg). 
th=.t, as Gotha, Clausthal (Go'ta, Clmsrtal), 

V between two vowels is equal to r In English ; elsewhere it is equal to / in life, 
as Hanover, Vogelbei-g (Hem'o-ver, F(Yghel-berg\ 

V} is nearly equal to English v, as Waldeck, Wismar (VcU'deck, Vis'mar). 
z and as Zellerbach, Wartzburg (Tsel'ler-bach^ varWhoorg). 
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Towns between 5000 and 10,000 Inhabitants. — Eimbeck, Osterode, 
Verden, Goslar, Nienburg, Harburg, Hameln, Miinden, Stade, Norden, 
Leer, Aurich. 

Oldenburg and Enlphausen. — Oldenburg 8 (Hunte), Kniphausen 4 
(Jahde), Berne 7 (Berne). 

Meclclenburg-Scliwerln.— Schwerin 20 (L. Schwerin), Rostock 23 
(Wamow), Wismar 11 (N. coast). 

Grabow, Ludwigslust, Parchim, Gustrow. 

Mecklenbnrg-Strelltz. — Neu Strelitz 6 n. (Havel). 

New Brandenburg, Scbdnberg. 

Brunswick. — Brunswick 40, WoKenbiittel 9 (Ocker). 

Helmstadt. 

Lippe-Detmold. — Detmold4.7 (Werre). 

Llppe-Scbaumburg. — Buckeburg 2 (Aue). 

Anhalt-Dessau-Ketben. — Dessau 12 (Mulde). 

Zerbst, Kdthen. 

Anbalt-Bemburg. — Bernburg 7 (Saale). 

Four Free Cities.— Frankfurt 73 (Main), Bremen 88 (Weser), 
Hamburg 211 (Elbe), Lubeck 48 (Trave). 


Thirteen Central States. 

Nassau. — Wiesbaden 12 (Salzbach), Ems 3 (Lahn). 

Waldeck.— Arolsen 2 (Aar). 

Corbach, Pyrmont. 

Hesse-Darmstadt. — Darmstadt 27 (Darm), Mayence or Mainz 37 
(Rhine), Offenbach 13 (Main). 

Worms, Bingen, Giessen. 

Hesae-Homburg.— Homburg 5 (Eschbach). 

Hesse-CasseL — Cassel 32, Fulda 10 (Fulda), Hanau 15 (Main). 
Hersfeld, Eschwege, SchmalJ^alden, Marburg. 

ScbwaxtZburg'Sondersliausen. — Sondershausen 5 (Wipper), Am- 
stadt 6 (Gera). 

Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt. — Rudolstadt 6 (Saale), Frankenhausen 

5 (Wipper). 

8axe-0oburg-Ck>tba. — Gotha 14 (Leine), Cobiu-g 10 (Itz). 
Baxe-Melnlngen'Hlldburgliausen.— Meiningen 6 , Hildburghausen 

6 (Werra). 

Baxe-Welmar-ElsenaclL — ^Weimar 11 (Ihin), Eiserach 10 (Hdrsel). 
Jena. ^ 

Baxe-Altenburg.— Altenburg 16 (Pleisse). 

Schmbllin, Ronneburg. 
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Reuss.— GrREiTZ 7, G^ra 11 (White Elster). 

Schleitz, Lobenstein. 

Saxony.— Dresden 109 (Elbe), Leipsic 70, Plauen 12 (White 
Elster), Glauchau 10 (Mulde), Freiberg 14 (MUnzbach), Chemnitz 28 
(Chemnitz). 

Oschatz, Meissen, Pima, Wardaii, Rcichenbach, Grimma, Meerane, 
Zwickau, Lbssnitz, Schneeberg, Dobeln, Rosswein, Nossen, Mittweida, 
Hainichen, Frankcnberg, Zschoppau, Annaberg, Grossenhain, Bautzen, 
Zittau. 


Four Southern States. 

Bayarla. — Munich 132, Landshut 10 (Isar), Passau 11, Straubing 
10, Regensburg or Ratisbon 25 (Danube), Amberg 10 (Vils), Augs- 
burg 37 (Lech), Spires or Speyer 10 (Rhine), Aschaffenburg lO, 
Wiirzburg 27 (Main), Bamberg 25, Erlangen 12, Flirth 16, Schwa- 
bach 10 (Regnitz), NUmberg 45 (Pegnitz), Anspach 14 (Rezat), 
Baireuth 17 (Red Main). 

Freising, Ingolstadt, Neuburg, Eichstadt, Dinkelsbuhl, Nordlingen, 
Memmingen, Kempton, Landau, Zweibriicken or Deux-Ponts, Pirmasens, 
Kaiserslautern, Kitzingon, Schweinfurt, Rothenburg, Hof. 

Wflrtemberg. — Stuttgart 46 (Neseubach), Reutlingen 12 (Each- 
atz), Ludwigsburg 11, Heilbronn 14 (Neckar), Ulm 21 (Danube). 

Cannatadt, Esslingen, Kirchheim, Tubingen, Rottenburg, Hall, 
Gmlind, Goppingen, Ebningen, Tuttlingen. 

Baden. — Carlsruhe 25 n., Mannheim 26 (Rhine), Heidelberg 13 
(Neckar), Freiburg 16 (Dreisam). 

Constance, Weinheim, Pforzheim, Bmchsal, Bretten, Rastadt, Lahr, 
Baden-Baden. 

Liechtenstein. — Liechtenstein or Vaduz 2 (Rhine). 

7. Descriptive Notes. — Western Germany contains one 
hundred and sixty-nine towns of above 5000 inhabitants ; sixty 
above 10,000 ; twenty-three above ^0,000 ; six above 50,000 ; 
three above 100,000. The six cities above 50,000 are Hamburg, 
Munich, Dresden, Leipsic, Frankfurt, and Bremen. 

Northern States. — The thirteen Northern States contain forty-six 
towns above 5,000 inhabitants; seventeen above 10,000; eight 
above 20,000; three above 50,000; and one (Hamburg) above 
100 , 000 . 

Hanover^ the capital of the kingdom of same name, on the Leine, a 
well-built but uninteresting city, has a considerable transit trade with 
Bremen, and various manufactures ; the birthplace of Herschel the 
celebrated astronomer. Oottinpen, the seat of a famous university, re- 
cently attended by 1400 students, but now by less than half that number. 
The university library contains 320,000 volumes, besides 6000 MSS. 
Hildesheim has a Lutheran college and a large cattle-market. Claustiial, 
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in the mining districts of the Harz, with important mines of silver and lead 
in the vicinity. Luiiebiirg^ a flourishing town, with salt-pits and saline 
springs in the vicinity, hlmdeii, the most commercial town in the kingdom 
of Hanover, and the only seaport. Osnabruck, noted for the manufacture 
of coarse linens called Osnaburgs. Oldenbunj, the capital of the grand- 
duchy of same name, is a small town on the Hunte, the residence of the 
Grand-duke. Knlphauseiiy capital of the lordship of same name, is 
a mere village. tSchwerin, on a lake of same name, which is drained 
by the Stdr, is an old town of 20,000 inhabitants, and the residence of 
the Grand-duke, who represents the oldest reigning family in Europe. 
Rostock has a university and an extensive trade. Wismary a fortified 
seap(jrt town, with shipbuilding docks and considerable commerce. 
Neu-StreUtz, capital of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, in the basin of the Havel, 
is the residence of the court, and contains a collection of curious 
anticpiities. lirunstcick, the capital of duchy of same name, a large 
city on the Ocker, with considerable trade, a semi-annual fair, and several 
literary and scientific establishments; birthplace of IVIeibom, the histo- 
rian- W(dfe)ilmttd has an extensive public library, containing relics and 
MSS. of Luther. Iktmtdd, a small town on the Werre, containing the 
palace of the reigning prince, lilickeburg, on the Aue, an affluent of the 
Weser, the residence of the reigning prince. J)essan, a neat little town 
on the Mulde, near its confluence with the Elbe. Bernhurg, a small 
industrious town on the Saale, and the residence of the sovereign. 
Frankfart-on-the-Main, usually regarded as the capital of Germany, 
cause the Germanic Diet holds here its sittings, is a place of great trade 
and of extensive banking transactions ; birthplace of the poet Goethe. 
Bremen., on the Weser, capital of a district of same name, a large city, 
second only to Hamburg as a seat of German commerce, with numerous 
manufactures and various literary establishments. Hamburg, a cele- 
bmt( d free city on the Elbe, the largest and most important in Germany, 
and, in regard to commerce, inferior to none in Europe : in 1850 its 
exports amounted to £25,000,000, and its imports to £28,000,000. Lu- 
hec.k, on the Trave, one of the four free cities, has great fairs and exten- 
sive commerce : hero are kept the records of the Hanseatic League, so 
famous in the middle ages. 

Central States. — The tliirteen Central States eontain sixty -three 
towns of above 5000 inhabitants ; nineteen ai)()ve 10,000 ; six above 
20,000 ; two above 50,000 ; and one (Dresden) above 100,000. 

Wie.djadeii, the capital of Nassau, is one of the principal watering-places 
in Germany. Arolseti, a small town on the Aar, and the residence of the 
prince of Waldeck. Darmstadt, on the Harm, near its confluence with the 
Ilhine, a handsome town, noted for its magnificent ducal library. Magence 
(Gor. Mainz), nearly opposite to the influx of the Main, strongly fortified by 
the Confederation, ana the principal city in Hesse- Darmstadt, is the birth- 
place of Guttenberg, the inventor of printing (1440). Offenbach, the chief 
industrial town of the same state, with numerous manufactures. WorTtis, 
famous for the Diet of 1521, before which Luther appeared. Giessen, the 
seat of a distinguished university, the only one in the grand-duchy. Uom~ 
burg, a small town noted for its mineral springs. Cassel, capit^ of the 
Electorate of the same name, a considerable town on the Fulda ; was the 
capital of the kingdom of Westphalia, under Jerome Buonaparte; has 
various manufactures, chiefly of silk, woollen, and cotton stuflh. Hanau, a 
thriving manufacturing town. Schmalkalden, where the famous Protestant 
League of 1531 was formed. Marburg, on the Lahu, with a university at- 

T 
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tended by about 260 students. SondersJiaiisen, a small town on tbeWipper, 
containing the residence of the prince, and a collection of antiquities. Itn- 
dolaiadt^ on the Saale, has manufactures of woollen cloth and porcelain, a 
picture-gtillery, and a library of 40,000 volumes. Gotha, on the Leine, an 
affluent of the Elbe, a beautiful town, contains a gallery of paintings, a li- 
brary of 120,000 volumes and 5000 M.SS., a fine cabinet of coins, and mu- 
seums of arts. Cohur(j, the seat of considerable trade and manufactures. 
Meiningen, a small town, having collections of paintings and natural 
curiosities. Weiwar, on the Ilm, capital of the grand-duchy, contains 
the ducal palace and various liteniry institutions, a library containing 
140,000 volumes and numerous MSS., medals, coins, &c. Eimiach : near 
it is the castle of Wartburg, where Luther was confined in 1522. A lien- 
burg, a thriving town with various manufactures. Oreiiz, a small town 
on the Elster, the residence of the prince. Gera has numerous manu- 
factures and well-frequented piiblic baths. Dresden, the third largest 
city in Western Germany, containing 109,000 inhabitants, renowned for 
its fine edifices, gallery of paintings, magnificent bridge across the Elbe 
1424 feet long, and extensive manufactures, especially china and porcelain 
ware of great beauty. Meissen, noted for its immense porcelain manu- 
factory. Lei'psic (Ger. Leipzig), one of the most important commercial 
towns in Germany, the scat "of three great annual fairs, attended by 
merchants from all parts of Europe and Westem Asia — the great em- 
porium of the German book-trade ; its university is the most celebrated 
in Germany. Plauen has extensive cotton manufactures. Freiberg, in 
the mining district, has a celebrated mining school, and a museum be- 
queathed by Werner, containing 100,000 specimens. Chemnitz, the most 
important manufacturing town in S^ixony, Bautzen, whore the French 
repulsed the Russians and Prussians in 1813. 

Southern States.— The four Southern States contain sixty-one 
towns of alx)ve 5000 inhabitants ; twenty-four above 10,000 ; nine 
above 20,000 ; and one (Munich) above 100,000. 

Munich (Ger, Muncfmi), the capital of Bavaria, on the Isar, an affluent 
of the Danube, is the largest city in Westem Germany except Hamburg ; 
contains numerous splendid public edifices, one of which is the univer- 
sity, which in 1847 had 76 professors and 1471 students, and a library 
of 200,000 volumes ; the royal library contains 800,000 volumes, besides 
18,600 MSS. Next to Madrid, Munich is the most elevated city in 
Europe, being 1690 feet above the level of the sea. Passau, a strongly 
fortified city on the Danube. Ratishon (Ger. Regensburg), at the con- 
fluence of the Regen and Danube, was long the capital of Bavaria, and 
afterwards a free imperial city ; was the seat of the Imperial Diet from 
1662 till 1806 : the Roman Catholics foimed a league here against the 
Protestants in 1524 : here lie the remains of Kepler, and here Napoleon 
was wounded in battle in 1809. Augsburg, the principal arsenal of the 
kingdom, the seat of the commerce of Southern Germany, with large cotton 
factories ; but chiefly celebrated for the Confession of Faith which the 
Protestants presented here to Charles V. in 1530. t^ires (Ger. S/yeyer) : 
here, in 1529, was made the famous protest to the Emperor Charles V., 
which originated the religious designation of Protestants. Landau has 
one of the strongest fortresses in Germany. Wuerzburg, formerly the 
capital of Franconia, has a imiversity founded in 1403, attended by 
^wards of 500 students, and containing a library of 100,000 volumes. 
Bambera, extensively engaged in raising and preparing liquorice. Er- 
langen has the only Protestant university in Bavaiia. Filrth, next t(i 
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Nlirnborg the most important manufacturing town in the kingdom ; 
here the Jews have a Hebrew college and two printing-presses. NUrn- 
herg, the most important manufacturing town in the kingdom, famous 
for its numerous inventions in the mechanical arts — as the watch, gun- 
cjirriages, copper- plate engraving, musket, clarion, &c. AnsgMch, a 
fortified manufacturing city on the Rczat. Jia iveiith; its inhabitants, 
chiefly Protestants, are actively engaged in trade. Stuttgart, the capi- 
tal of Wiirtemberg, on the Nesenbach, a small afiluont of the Neckar, 
contains the royal palace, adorned bj^ Flemish paintings and sculptures by 
Danneker and Canova, and the royal library of 50,000 volumes, includ- 
ing a unique collection of 12,000 Bibles printed in sixty-eight different 
languages : besides this there is a large public library containing 200,000 
volumes and 1800 MSS, Heut! uigen, a fortified town on the Eschatz, 
and the first in Swabia that embraced the Reformation. Uhn, a forti- 
fied town on the Danube, where it begins to be navigable, contains 
one of the finest cathedrals in Europe : it was taken by Napoleon 
in 1805, though defended by 30,000 Austrians under General Mack. 
Tuhinaen, with a distinguished university, which, in 184(), was attended 
by 863 students : the library contains 70,000 volumes : here Rcuchlin 
and Melancthon were at one time professors. (Ja rhruh i' {“ Charles' rest ), 
the capital of Baden, near the Rhine, an elegantly built city, with 
its thirty-two streets diverging from the palace like the rays of a fan, 
has numerous literary institutions. Mannlmm, at the confluence of 
the Rhine and Neckar, nearly equals the capital in population, and 
possesses a greater trade. Heidelberg, on the Neckar, has a 
university with 45 professors, 73 teachers, and a library of 150,000 
volumes, with many rare MSS. Constance, on Lake Constance, cmo- 
bratcd for the council held hero, which condemned the tenets of lo ickliffe, 
and sentenced John Huss and Jerome of Prague to the flames. If reihurg 
has a Roman Catholic university which is well attended, and a magnificent 
cathedral, whose spire, 380 feet high, is reckoned one of the finest speci- 
mens of Gothic architecture in Germany. Pf<yrzheim, the birthplace of 
Rouchlin. Baden-Baden, with warm mineral springs. Vaduz, on the 
Rhino, a small town, with a remarkable castle perched on a lofty rock. 

8. Gapes. — None of any importance, with the exception of Ritze- 

biittel Head in Hanover, Ijetween the mouths of the Weser and 
Elbe. ^ „ 

9. Islands.— A small archipelago between the mouths of the Ems 
andWeser, belonging to Hanover and Oldenbimg ; the principal islands 
are Nordemey, Bahnm, Langeroge, Spikeroge, and Wangeroge. 

10. Qulfs and Estuaxlea — Ost-See and Gulf of LUbeck, at the 
mouth of the Trave; the estuaries of the Elbe, Weser, Jahde, and 
Ems. 

11. MountaillS. — A branch of the Rhtetian Alps from Austria 
forms the southern boundary of Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and 
Baden — separating the Inn from the Isar, and the iihme from 
the Danube. In Baden, it receives the name of the bchwcivtz- 
wald.oT “Black Forest” (4600 feet high), which, proceeding 
northwards, separates the Rhine from the Neckar. 

From the 'latter river the Rauhe, or Swabian Alps, extend north- 
ward through Wiirtemberg (.3300 feet high), separating the Neckar 
from the Danube. 
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The Fwhtelfiehirge^ in the N.E. of Bavaria (3481 feet), forms a 
part of the gi’eat watershed of Europe, separating the affluents of 
the Danube from the rivers that find their way northward. The 
Thuringenvald, in the Sachsen States, is a north-western prolonga- 
tion of the Fichtelgebirgc. 

The Bdhmeirwcild^ between Bavaria and Bohemia (4613 feet), 
separates the Danube from the Moldau, a tributiiry of the Elbe. 

The Erzffehinje, a continuation of the Fichtelgebirge, between 
Saxony and Bohemia, separates the basins of the Elbe and Danube 
(2500 feet). 

The Odemvald^ in Baden and Hesse-Darmstadt, forms a continua- 
tion of the Schwartiiwald, and separates the Main from the Neckar 
(2300 feet). 

The Bhongebirge, in the N.W. of Bavaria, separates the Fulda and 
Werra from the Kinzig and Main. 

The We.sterwcdd, in Nassau, lies between the Main and Lahii, 
affluents of the Rhine. 

The llarzgehirge^ in the S. of Hanover and in Brunswick, extends 
between the Weser and the Elbe (3230 feet). 

None of the moimtains of Germany reaches the line of per])etual 
snow, which in the Alps, to the immediate south of it, has an ele- 
vation of 8500 feet. 

12. Principal River-Basins.— Of the thirty capitals of West- 
ern Germany, twenty-seven belong to three river-basins — 
namely, the Rhine, the Weser, and the Elbe ; the remaining three 
capitals belong respectively to the basins of the Trave, Stor, and 
Danube. The first three of these basins incline to the North 
Sea, the next two to the Baltic, and the last to the Black Sea. 
Some authorities place Schwerin in the biisin of the Elbe. 


Basin. 

Length in 
Miles. 

Area in Geo- 
gi’aphieal 
Sq. Miles. 

Capitals of States. 

Rhine, 

600 

05,280 

Wiesbaden, Carlsruhe, Vaduz, 
Frankfurt, Homburg, Darm- 
stadt, Stuttgart. 

Weser, 

250 

13,120 

Bremen, Moiningen, Oldenburg, 
Hanover, Bmnswick, Biicke- 
burg, Detmold, Arolsen, Cas- 
sol. 

Elbe, 

550 

41,860 

Hamburg, Dessau, Dresden, Neu- 
Strelitz, Bemburg, Rudolstadt, 
Greitz, Altenburg, Sonders- 
hausen, Gotha, Weimar. 

Trave, ...... 

60 


Liibeck. 

Stor, 

Danube, ... 

40 


Schwerin. 

1725 


Munich. 


For the Table of Rivers and Towns, see under Austria,” where will 
be found the complete river system of Central Europe. 
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13. Lakes. — Boden See or Lake of Constance, between Germany 
and Switzerland, drained by the Rhine; Plai^ Malchow, Flesen, 
Kolj)in, and Mtiritz, in Mecklenburg, drained \yy the Elde, an aliin- 
ent of the Elbe ; Dumer, or Die2)holz, in Hanover, drained by the 
Himte, a tributary of the Weser ; and Animer See, Wiirm See, and 
Chiem See, in Bavaria, drained by alHuents of the Isar and Inn, tri- 
butaries of the Danube. 

14. Climate. — In summer, mild, humid, and variable in the northern 
plain, which is exposed to the winds that blow from the northern 
seas ; but the cold of the long winters is so severe that the rivers 
and lakes are for months covered with ice strong enough to bear 
loaded waggons, and the ground is for three or four months covered 
with deep snow. The centre and south are much drier, the sky 
l>eing usually serene, and the temperature less subject to sudden 
variations. The greater elevation of the south comj)ensates for the 
difference of latitude, so that in all })arts of Germany the mean 
annual temperatiu-e is nearly the same. 



Annual 

Temperature. 

Summer 

Temperature. 

Winter 

Teinpemture. 

Hamburg, 

00 

63" 

32°.7 

Hanover, 

48".6 

64" 

32° 

Dresden, 

49M 

66" 

32°.7 

Munich, 

48". 4 

63°.6 

32". 5 

Stuttgart, 

49". 4 

64".9 

32".2 

Carlsruho, 

51".5 

66".3 

34".6 


Average annual rain in the north, 22.^ mches ; at Uhn, in the south, 
28 inches. 

15. Geology. — Tertiary strata cover all the northern plain, and the 
whole region south of the Danube ; secondary strata the entire centre 
from Hanover to the Danul>e, and from the Rhine to the Naab. 
Only small detached i>atches belong to the Palaeozoic series, as in 
Waldeck, Bnmswick, and the Thiuingian Forest. Granitic rocks 
in the Bohmerwald, east of the Naab. 

16. Minerals. — These are very abundant in many places, e8j>ecially 
in the Harz, Erzgebirge (“ Ore Mountains”), and other mountain- 
ranges. Coal is found in Hanover and Saxony, but, as charcoal 
is eiisily obtained, it is not generally worked ; salt, coal, and iron 
in Bavaria ; copper, manganese, cobalt, and mercury in Rhenish 
Bavaria ; iron, coal, silver, copper, cobalt, and lead in WUrtemberg ; 
salt, alum, vitriol, sulphur, coal, iron, copper, lead, and silver in 
Baden. In the Harz Moimtains are mines of iron, copper, lead, 
litharge, salt, coal, alum, sulphur ; and in the Erzgebirge metals of 
almost every kind in great abundance, besides numerous precious 
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stones, as garnet, topaz, tourmaline, amethyst, beryl, jasi)er, chalce- 
dony. The principal mineral springs are those of Wiesbaden, Ems, 
and Nieder-8elters in Nassau ; Pyrmont in Waldeck ; Kissingen, 
Briickenau, and Rosenheim in Bavaria ; Wildbad in WUrtemberg ; 
and Baden-Baden in the Grand-Duchy of Baden. 

17. Botany. — The indigenous plants of Germany, (using here the 
term in its widest acceptation) amounts to about 7000 species, of 
which 2566 are flowering. These are divided into 529 monocotyle- 
dons and 2037 dicotyledons, making together 115 families. The 
whole country is embraced in Professor Schouw’s second phyto- 
geographic region (see under “Europe,” par. 19). The flowering 
plants of Prussia are reckoned at 1079 species. Forests are numerous, 
as the terms Schwartzwald, Bohmerwald, &;c. indicate ; and the most 
frequent forest-trees are the elm and poplar in the N., oak and 
birch in the W., and pine in the E. Tlie vine, chestnut, and 
almond thrive well in the valley of the Rhine ; and the ai)ple, pear, 
walnut, and apricot everywhere. All kinds of coni are raised, not 
even excepting maize ; and tobacco, hops, beetroot, flax, and hemp 
f.re cultivated in many places. 

18. Zoology. — The forests abound with wild animals, which aff’ord 
sport to the princes and nobles : the wolf and hamster in the Harz ; 
the lynx, fox, marten, and weasel generally, and the hog and deer 
in many places. The number of mammals in the whole of Qermany 
is estimated at 78 - viz. 46 carnivora, 22 rodents, 1 pachyderm, and 
9 ruminating animals. The birds amount to 305 sjiecies, and the 
reptiles to 31. Fishes are also numerous, though the i)recise nmn- 
ber of 8})ecies cannot yet be stated ; but as 94 sjiecies have been 
ascertained as belonging to Belgiiun (of which 53 are fresh-water), 
and as 32 Kyiecies are found in the single province of Carniola, wc 
cannot be far wrong if we estimate them at 150 or 200 sjiecies. Of 
the fresh-water species the most common are the carp, pike, perch, 
eel, and trout ; and of marine species, the salmon, sturgeon, turbot, 
and floimder. Seals also abound in the Baltic. The fishes, mol- 
luscs, radiata, and most of the ai*ticulata, belong to the Celtic pro- 
vince of marine life, which includes the German Ocean and the 
Baltic (see j). 111). 

19. Ethnography. — The people of Germany belong almost 
exclusively to the Teutonic stock, but there is a mixture of 
Sclavonic blood in Mecklenburg, Saxony, and the portion of 
Bavaria south of the Danube ; while Celtic blood has mingled 
with the Teutonic in WUrtemberg, Baden, and parts of 
Bavaria. 

Language . — The German language, in one or other of its dialects, 
is the only tongue spoken in Western Germany. It branches off 
into two grand divisions — the Ilocfi Deuiach or High German, dis- 
tinguished by its rough and guttural soimds ; and the Nieder 
Deuisch, or Low German, characterised by a softer enunciation. 
The former ijrevails in Southern and Central Germany — viz. Baden, 
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WUrtemberg, Bavaria, Nassau, the Saxon and Hessen States ; and 
the latter in Hanover, Oldenburg, and Mecklenburg. High German 
alone has l^een cultivated since the time of Luther, whose mother 
tongue it was, and who made it the vehicle of spreading the princi- 
])les of the Reformation. In all parts of Germany it is the medium 
of intercourse between the educated classes; it is also the language 
of religion, legislation, and literature. 

lieli(fion.— Three widely different religions are found in Western 
(lemiany — Protestantism, Roman Catholicism, and Judaism. The 
Protestants amount to 10^ millions ; the Romanists to 5| millions ; 
and the Jews to 168,000. There are also a few adherents of the 
Greek Church in Saxony. The Romanists greatly outnumber the 
Protestants in Bavaida, Liechtenstein, and Baden ; but in all the 
othe? States they are decidedly in the minority. The Protestants 
are divided into Lutherans and Calvinists or Reformed, the former 
of which are greatly the most munerous. 

Ijliicaiimi is in a highly floiuishing condition, especially in Saxony 
and the Central States, where one-sixth of the population are con- 
staatly at school. General education is of a higher order than in 
any other i)art of Eurojic, there being numerous gymnasi^ lyceums, 
academics, universities, learned societies, and richly-furnished libra- 
ries. There are twelve universities — viz., Mimich, Wurzburg, and 
Erlangen in Bavaria; Tubingen in WUrtemberg ; Heidelberg and 
Freiburg in Baden ; Lcipsic in Saxony ; Gottingen in Hanover; Ros- 
tock in Mecklenburg-Schwerin ; Jena in Saxe- Weimar ; Giessen in 
Hesse-Darmstadt ; and Marburg in Hesse-Cassel. 

20. Literature. — With the exception, perhaps, of the British 
Isles, no other portion of Europe, of equal size, can boast of 
such a galaxy of illustrious names in every department of litera- 
ture, science, and art. In the following list we do not distinguish 
the natives of Western Germany from those of the Germanic 
portions of Prussia and Austria : — 

Poetry. — Ofterdingen (the probable collector of the poems form- 
ing the “Niebehmgen Lied,” the Iliad of the Germans), Hutten, 
Opitz, Gellert, Klopstock, Biu-ger, Goethe, Schiller, Uhland, Kor- 
11 er, Voss. 

History. — Pfeffel, HUllmann, Bahr, Rotteck, Geerres, Becker, 
Schlozer, Leo, Heereu, Wachler, Gervinus, Raumer, Wachsmuth, 
Klemm, GUlich, Menzel, Ranke. 

Physical Science. — Alliertus Magnus, Copernicus, Kepler, Clu- 
verius, Blumenbach, Olbers, Encke, W. Herschel, Tennemann, 
Ritter, Berghaus, Leopold von Buch, Alexander von Humboldt, 
Liebig, Rammelsberg, Bischoff^ Naumann, Mohs, G. Rose, Haidiu- 
ger, Meckel, Mitscherlich. 

Mental Philosophy and Jurisprudence. — Leib.ritz, C. Wolf, 
Brucker, Kant, Jacobi, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Puffendorf. 

Sacred Literature. — Ulphilas (translator of the Gothic version 
of the Gospels), Tauler, Luther, Melancthon, Spalatin, Bohme, 
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Arndt, Spener, Franke, Sturm, Zinzendorf, Moslieiin, Bengel, 
Michffilis, Semler, RoaenmUUer, Eichhom, Griesbacli, Knapp, Hug, 
De Wette, Schrmcb, Schleiermacher, Guericke, Hase, JSfeander, 
Gieseler, Plank, Hengstenberg, Tholuck, Tischendorf, Stier, H. 01s- 
hausen, Ullmann, Krummacher. 

Philology. — Reuchlin, Buxtorf, Stockius, Ludolf, Fabricius, 
F. A. Wolf, Adebmg, Scbleuaner, Schneider, Vossius, Freytag, 
Wahl, Gesenius, Bopp, Grimm, Reiske, Ernesti, Heyne, Buttmann, 
Mattliia?,Zumi)t, Freund, Ewald, Passow, Rodiger, Furst,Kosegarten. 

Fine Arts. — In Music some of the more celebrated names ire — 
Handel, Bach, Haydn, Beethoven, Weber, Mozart, Klein, Mendels- 
sohn; in Painting— Albert I)urer, Elzheimer, Sandrart, Van-der- 
Faes, Roob, Warner, G. Netscher, Mignon, Kneller, Anna Waser, 
Denner ; and in Sculpture — Dannecker. 

Miscellaneous. — Werner, Kotzebue, Jung Stilling, Zimmenuann, 
Herder, Lessing, Bouterv^ek, Tieck, Jean Paid Richter, Wagner, 
A, W. Schlegel, Bunsen. 

21. G-ovemment. — From the ninth century till 1806, or 
for a period of 1000 years, Germany (in its wider significa- 
tion) formed an Empire, governed by a sovereign elected by 
the different states, whose capital was Vienna. Its first and 
greatest sovereign, the celebrated Charlemagne, son of Pepin 
le Bref, King of the Franks, and grandson of Charles Martel, 
was crowned Emperor of the West in a.d. 800. His dominions 
extended from the Ebro to the mouth of the Elbe, from the 
Atlantic to the Mountains of Bohemia and the Raab, and from 
the British Channel to the Volturno. The last German Em- 
peror was Francis II. of Germany, who renounced that title in 
1806, and became Francis I. of Austria. The Empire was suc- 
ceeded by the “Confederation of the Rhine,” established at Paris 
in 1806, under the protection of Napoleon I., and consisting 
of the kings of Bavaria and WUrtemberg, and several petty 
sovereigns. In 1815 the Congress of Vienna established the 
“ Germanic Confederation,” being an alliance of the thirty-four 
independent states now forming Germany, for the purpose of 
mutual protection and defence. Each state has full control over 
its own internal affairs, but cannot declare war, or establish peace 
with any other country, without the consent of the Confedera- 
tion ; and each state, according to its population, is required 
to furnish its contingent to the general army. The Confedera- 
tion conducts its business by a diet or parliament, which sits 
permanently at Frankfurt-on-the-Main, and which is presided 
over by the Emperor of Austria. It acts either as a General 
Assembly, in which every state has one or more votes, accord- 
ing to rank — the whole number being seventy ; or as a minor 
^sembly or committee, in which the whole number of votes 
is seventeen ; no state having more than one vote, and several 
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small states uniting to form one. Besides the Federal Govern- 
ment, each state exercises a sovereign and independent power 
over its own territory, and has its own capital city. The 
character of the different governments varies considerably, but 
most of them are constitutional monarchies, in which the power 
is divided between the sovereign and a legislative chamber. 

Amvif , — In IS/i.S the federal army numbered 351,170 men, besides 
a reserve force of 100,340; of which Austria fiunishes 110,000, 
Prussia 93,600, Bavaria 41,500, Saxony 14,000, Hanover 15,200, 
Wiirtemberg 16,280, Baden 11,600, &c., in ])roportion to their re- 
spective iK)pulations. In 1856 the entire federal force, including the 
reserve tr()o])s, was 562,735 men, with 1356 guns. Each state, 
however insignificant, has its own national exchequer, public debt, 
revenue, exj)enditure, &c. 

The National Debt of the fourteen largest states of Western 
Germany in 1854 amounted to £45,886,420 ; their annual to 

£10,000,000, and their Expenditure to £11,000,000. 

22. Commerce. — Though the sealward is very limited, commerce 
is greatly facilitated by an extensive network of railways, and by 
numerous navigable rivers, all of which are traversed by steam- 
packets. Until the establishment of the ZoUverein, however, or 
Customs’ League, in 1818, trade was greatly trammelled by each i>etty 
state exacting dues from every vessel that touched its frontier. 
Now, however, only one charge is levied, and the proceeds are 
divided among all the states forming the league, in the ratio of their 
respective jM)})ulations. Twenty-foiu* states, including Prussia, have 
entered the ZoUverein ; but Hamburg, Bremen, Lubeek, Mecklen- 
burg- Strelitz, Lii)i)e- Schaumburg, and Liechtenstein have kei)t aloof, 
together with Austria and Holstein. The ZoUverein represents an 
area of 176,000 square mUes, and a population of 28,00{),000. The 
Exports of the ZoUverein in 1852 amounted to £27,763,000 ; of 
Hambiu-g to £30,747,000 ; and of Bremen to £7, 330, 000. The chief 
exports consist of com, cattle, cheese, tallow, distUled liquors, 
metals, salt, wool, timber, glass, jx)rcelain, and toys. The I^nporis 
of the ZoUverein amounted in 1852 to £20,472,000 ; of Hambimg 
to £32,365,000; and of Bremen to £7,954,000. The principal 
articles are tea, sugar, coffee, and other tro])ical products ; brandy, 
cotton, and silk fabrics, hemp, taUow, leather. The exports and 
imports of the ZoUverein are of eourse included to a very large ex- 
tent in those of Hamburg and Bremen, as these cities stand on the 
main outlets from Western Germany. 

23. The BlanufactiireB of Germany are not of very high im- 
portance, as steam-i)ower is rarely employed : linens in Hanover 
and the Hessen States ; cottons, wooUens, and mrcelain in Saxony ; 
iron, steel, and other metals in the Harz, Nassau and Saxony; 
Unen - weaving, tanning, i>ai>er-making, hardware, beetroot sugar, 
tobacco, wrcelain, mathematical and optical instruments, toys, and 
wooden clocks in Bavaria ; wine in Rhenish Bavaria ; beer, leather, 
paper, wooden and straw ware in numerous places. 
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24. The Inland CJommunicatlon is in a highly efficient state, both 
by land and water. In 1858 the total number of miles oi>en for 
traffic in all Germany and Denmark was 9920. If from' this number 
we deduct 2086 miles for Austria, and 2514 for Prussia, we shall 
have 4600 miles pertaining to the thirty minor states. The principal 
lines were the foUowing:— 

Hamburg to Hanover and Hildesheim ; Hanover to Bremen ; Hanover 
to Cologne ; Hanover to Brunswick, Magdeburg, and Berlin ; Magde- 
burg to Halle, Leipsic, and Dresden ; Halle to Weimar, Gotha, and 
Cassel ; Cassel to Frankfurt-on-the-Main ; Leipsic to Bamberg, Niirn- 
berg, and Munich ; and the Wiirtembcrg Railway from Heilbronn to 
Stuttgart, Ulm, and Lake of Constance. 


P E U S S I A. 

1. Boundaries. — The kingdom of Prussia consists of several 
detached sections, which are separated from each other by the 
smaller states of the Germanic Confederation. The princi- 
pal portion is bounded as follows : N., the Baltic ; W., the 
minor states of Germany ; S., Germany and Austria ; E., 
Poland and Euasia. The western portion has on the N. 
Hanover and Holland ; W., Belgium ; S., France ; E., the 
minor states of Germany. Lat. 49“ 7' — 55° 52' N., and Ion. 
5° 50' — 22° 50' E. Berlin, near the centre, is nearly on the same 
parallel with Cambridge, Amsterdam, Hanover, and Warsiiw ; 
and on nearly the same meridian with Copenhagen, Neu-Stre- 
litz, Trieste, Naples, Malta, and Tripoli. 

2. Form and Dimensions. — Form extremely irregular, and con- 
sisting of a number of isolated territories ; but the eastern, and by 
far the largest portion, ai)proaches in form to an equilateral triangle, 
each df whose sides is about 500 miles long. Extreme length of 
the kingdom from E. to W., 715 miles ; breadth, 350 miles. 

3. The Coast-line is of limited extent, and whoUy confined to the 
Baltic, except a small tract recently pmxjhased from Oldenburg, and 
situated on the Jahde, an arm of the North Sea. The total length 
does not exceed 700 miles, or one mile of seaboard to every 154 
square miles. 

4. Area, including HohenzoUem recently acquired, 108,410 
square miles, which is considerably less than that of the British 
Ides, and which allows 4^ acres to each inhabitant. 

5. Popnlatioii, in 1855, and including HohenzoUem, 17,202,831 ; 
being 156 persons for each square mile. This i)ojiulation is a little 
more than that of England without Wales. The most iwpulous 
provinces are Rhenish Prussia and Silesia, and the least populous 
are Prussia proper and Posen, or the extra-Germanic provinces. 
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6. Political Divisions. — Prussia is politically divided into 
eight provinces (besides the territory of Hohenzollern), which 
are subdivided into 25 governments and 328 circles. Two 
of these provinces — Prussia proper and Posen — are beyond the 
limits of Germany. In the following table the capitals of pro- 
vinces are placed first, and the chief town in each government 
is printed in italics : — 

Prussia Proper* (including East and West PriLssia).— Konigs- 
BKKG 78, Insterburg 10 (Pregel), Memel 10, Tilsit 14 (Niemen), 
Elbing 22 (Elbing), Danzig 63, Graudenz 10, Thom 10 (Vistula). 

Towns between 5000 and 10,000 Inhabitants. — Pillau, Gumhitinei} , 
Braunsberg, Marienburg, MaHemcet'deVf Kulm, Friedland, Eylau. 

Posen, or Prussian Polandf —Posen 40 (Wartlia), Lissa 10 (Obra), 
Pawitsch 10 (Bartsch), Bromhmj 10 (Brahe). 

Jnowradaw, Meseritz, Gnesen, Kempen, Fraustadt, Krotoschin or 
Ki-atoszyn. 

Silesia, — Breslau 121, Glogau 15, Brieg 12 (Oder), Gorlitz 19 
(Lower Neisse), Grlinberg 11 (Limze), Lkgnitz 15 (Katzlmch), 
Schweidnitz 14 (Weistritz), Neisse 17 (Upper Neisse). 

Ohlau, Oppeln, Ratibor, Sagan, Sprottan, Bunzlau, Hirschberg, Lau- 
ban or Luben, Jauor, Goldberg, Striegau, Roicbenbach, Ocis, Streblen, 
Munsterberg, Frankenstein, Glatz, Neustadt, Leobscbutz, Gleiwitz. 

Pomerania. — Stettin 50 (Oder), Stargard 12 (Ihna), Stolpe 11 
(Stolpe), Greifswalde 13, Stralm7id 19 (Strait of Gellen). 

Anclam, Demmin, Gollnow, Rugenwaldo, Koslin, Troptow, Greiffen- 
berg, Swinemlindo. 

Brandenburg. — Berlin 426 (Spree), Brandenburg 16, Potsdam ,32 
(Havel), Rupjun 10 (Rbin), Frankfurt 30 (Oder), Prenzlow' 13 
(Ucker), Lanckbcrg 12 (Wartha), Guben 11 (Neisse). 

Cbarlottenburg, Kotbus, Spremberg, Ratbenow, Spandau, Lucken- 
waldo, Jiiterbogk, Perloberg, Wittstock, Scbwedt, Wrietzen, Kustrin, 
C'rosson, Konigsberg. 

•' The pronunciation of Gcnnan words will be found under ‘Germany,” par. 6. 

t Rules for pronouncing Polish proper names : — 

The Vowels are in general pronounced as in Gennan ; but ^ and d, when 
acMUiiitod, are like a in fate and oo in good ; w is o(pial to v in English. 

The Consonants 6, d, /, h, k, Z, m, w, and p liave tlie same sounds as in 
English. 

c=ts, as Kielce, BistricaCAccZ'Zse, Bis-tree'tm). 

ch—ch in the Scotch and German, as Bochnia, Chorostkow. 

<‘Z-=.t8h or chm Church, as Czemowitz, Drohohicz (Tshcr'no-iHtz, Dro'ho-hitsh). 

g is always hard, as in the Gennan. 

j=j in German, or y in English, as Jaslo, Jaworow (Yas'Io, Ya-vo'rov). 

rz=zh, or Preu<!hj, as Brzezany, YT’£n\yHl{Bz}ia-za'ny, Pzh^m'isl). 

sz—sh in shall, as Kratoszyn, Zamosz (Kra-to'shin, Zd'mosh). 

The Polish is spoken in Prussian, Austrian, and Russian Poland, in the more 
elevated portions of Prussia proper, and generally in the basiii^ of the Niemen 
and VlstiiJa. The sounds of the letters in Sclavonian, Bohemian, and Illyrian cor- 
respond in general with those of the Polish. The accent in Polish words of more 
than one syllable la uniformly on the penultimate, and it is the only Sclavonic 
tongue that contains nasal sounds like the French en, in, on, which are repre- 
sented by the letters a and e, uudermarked with an accent. 
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PruBBlan Bazony. — Magdeburg 66, Wittenberg 9, Torgau 9 
(Elbe), Burg 15 (Ible), Halle 35, Merselmrg 11, Naiunbnrg 14 
(Saale), Qnedlinburg 14 (Bode) Halberstadt 20 (Holzemme), Asch- 
eraleben 12 (Eine), Eisleben 10 (Bose), Zeitz 11 (White Elster), 
Langeusaltza 9, Mtihlhausen 14 (Unstruth), NordhauBen 11 (Zorge), 
Erfurt 32 (Gera). 

Schonebek, Barby, Stendal, Gardelegen, North Haldensleben, Kalbe, 
Weissenfels, Sangerhauson, Eilenburg, Heiligenstadt, Suhl. 

Westphalia. — Munster 25 (Abe), Minden 10 (Weser), Herford 10, 
Bielefeld 10 (Werre), Paderbom 11 (Lippe), Soest 10 (Sosterbach), 
Dortmund 11 (Emster), Iserlohn 12 (Baarenbach). 

Hamm, Lippatadt, Anisherg. 

Rbenish Prussia. — Cologne 105, Weasel 12, Crefeld 45 n., Dus- 
seldorf 26, Bonn 14, Coblentz 23 (Rhine), Miilheim 11 (Ruhr), 
Remscheiil 12 n., Elberfeld 39, Barmen 41 (Wipper), Trere^ or 
Trier 20 (Moselle), Aachen or Aix-la-Chaj)elle 53 (Wiirm), Eu 2 )en 
13 (Vesdre). 

Emmerich, Cleves, Duisburg, Ncuss, Miihlheim, Nouwicd, SoHugen, 
Rensdorf, Lennop, Mayen, Saar-Louis, Saarbriick, Duren, Krcitzitack, 
Essen. 

HohenzoUem. — Hechingen 3 (Starzel), Sigmaringen 2 (Danube). 

7. Descriptive Notes. — In the eight provinces there are one him- 
dred and lifty-two towns of more than 50(M) inhabitants ; sixty-nine 
above 10,000; twenty-one above 20,000 ; eight above 50,000 ; and 
three above 100,000. Those above 50,000 are Berlin, Breslau, 
Cologne, Kcinigsberg, Magdeburg, Danzig, Stettin, Aix-la-Chapelle 
— the three first of which contain u])wards of 100,(M)0. 

The Two extra-Germanic provinces contain twenty-four towns 
of above 5000 inhabitants ; twelve above 10,000; four above 20,000 ; 
and two (Konigsberg and Danzig) above 50,000. 

Kdni(jshe)g, formerly the capital of East Prussia, and now of Prussia 
proper, a populous and strongly fortified city on the Pregel, near its 
mouth in the Frische Haff ; it is the fourth city in Prussia in point of 
population ; has shipbuilding docks, great trade in grain, numerous 
manufactures, chiefly woollens, cottons, linens, and silks, and a famous 
university, attended (in 1844) by 340 students.: amongst its more illus- 
trious professors may be mentioned Immanuel Kant, the famous meta- 
physician, 01shau8en,Von Bohlen, Gebser, Dinter, Lobeck, Graff. Mtmelj 
the most northern town in the kingdom, at the entrance of the Curische 
Haff, strongly fortified, and with extensive trade in timber and com. 
Tihit, on the Niemen, memorable for the treaty between Franco, Russia, 
and Prussia in 1807, which deprived Prussia of all her possessions be- 
tween the Rhine and the Elbe, and the greater part of Prussian Poland ; 
nearly aU of which were restored by the Congress of Vienna in 1815. 
Elbing, a fortified flourishing town, with considerable trade and manu- 
factures. Danzig, a large fortified city near the mouth of the Vistula, 
one of the greatest corn-shipping ports in the world ; great foreign 
commerce ; the birthplace of Fah^renheit the inventor of the thermo- 
meter. Thorn, a strongly fortified town on the Vistula; the birthplace 
of Copernicus the eminent astronomer, in 1473. Friedtand and Eslau: 
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here the French defeated the allied Russians and Prussians in 1807. 
Pomi, a large fortified city on the Wartha, an affluent of the Oder, 
was at one time the capital of Poland ; it is largely engaged in the export 
of agricultural produce, liawitsch and Bromberg pt)sse8s several manu- 
factures, and an active transit trade : the Canal of Bromberg connects 
the Vistula with the Netze, an affluent of the Oder. 

The Four Central Provinces contain ninety towns of above 
5000 inhabitants; thirty-seven above 10,000; nine above 20,000; 
four above 50,000 ; and two (Berlin and Breslau) above 1(M),(K)0. 

Breslau^ the second city in Prussia in point of population ; the great em- 
porium for the linens of Silesia ; a great wool-market ; numerous manufac- 
tures ; trade in mining produce, Hungarian wines, and other merchan- 
dise ; the bii-thploce of Wolff, the mathematician and philosopher ; has 
a university adorned by the names of Von Cdlln, David Schulz, Bern- 
stein, Middeldorpf, Wachler the historian, and Passow the Greek 
lexicographer. Gl(M}aa, a strongly fortified town on the Oder, with 
several manufactures, especially of sugar from beetroot, Gbrliiz has a 
Protestant college, and extcn.sive manufactures of linen and woollen 
cloths. Ltegiutz : here the Prussians, under Frederick the Great, totally 
defeated the Austrians in 1740 ; here also, under Blucher, they routed the 
French in 1 813. iSekweidfiitz, a fortified town, with woollen manufactures 
and a Protestant college. Nelm, a fortified town on a river of same 
name, has various printing establishments, and manufactures of linen 
and woollen cloths. Stettin, a populous and fortified city at the mouth 
of the Oder, and, next to Danzig, the chief seaport of the kingdom ; 
shipbuildiug, groat wool-market in Juno, and numerous manufactiu’es, 
the chief of which is woollen. Greifswalde, a fortified town on the Ryck, 
with a univereity, which, in 1844, numbered 225 students ; KosegaVten 
the Orientalist, Pelt, and Bdhmcr, are among its most celebrated pro- 
fessors. Stralsard, on the Baltic, a sti’ongly fortified seaport, having 
considerable trade. Berlin, the capital of the province Brandenburg 
and of the kingdom, is an elegant city, situated on the Spree, an affluent 
of the Havel, and containing nearly half a million inhabitants ; famous 
for .the variety and extent of its manufactures, among which the most 
remarkable are its beautiful cast-iron articles called “ Berlin jewellery,” 
its paper, porcelain, and dye-works. There are numerous educational 
establishments, including the university, the most celebrated in Ger- 
many, though only founded in 1810; it is usually attended by about 
1800 students ; and among its former and present professors aro many 
of the most illustrious names in modem literature — as Neander, the 
celebrated church historian ; Schleiermacher, Hengstonberg, Strauss, 
the noologist ; De Wette ; Mtirheinecke ; von Savigny, the jurist ; Hegel, 
the metaphysician ; Encke, the astronomer ; von Ihiumer, the historian ; 
Karl Ritter, the prince of geographers ; Bokker, the indefatigable 
editor of Greek and Roman classics ; Bockh, the Greek philologist ; 
Zumpt, the Latin grammarian ; and Bopp, the renowned Orientalist, and 
author of the “ Comparative Grammar of the Indo-Euroj[>ean Languages 
the royal library contains 500,000 printed volumes. Berlin is indeed 
the groat centre of intellectual development in the north of Germany. 
Brandenburg, with a college, public librarj^ and considerable commerce. 
Potsdam, an important city on the Havel, the second royal residence in 
the kingdom, a principal station for the army, and the birthplace of 
Alexander von Humboldt, the illustrious author of the “ KS)8mo8.'’ 
Frankfurt, on the Oder, has extensive commerce in German and foreign 
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produce, and is the seat of three great annual fairs, attended by mer- 
chants from all pai-ts of Europe. on the Elbe, an ancient 

and populous city, and the strongest fortress in the kingdom, has gi’eat 
trade, which is facilitated by numerous steamers on the river. Witten- 
herg : here the Reformation commenced in 1517, and here are buried its 
great promoters, Luther and Melancthon. Barg has manufactures of 
woollens, glue, and snuff, also dye-works. Halle, a considerable town on 
the Saale, with a celebrated university adorned by the names of Gesenius, 
Tholuck, Ullman, Riidiger, Spener, Thomasius, Breithaupt, the brothers 
Michaelis, Cellariiis, Ikmmgarten, Semler, Knapp, Wegseheider, and 
Meckel, the great comparative anatomist. Halle is also the birthplace of 
Handel the musician. Merseburg and Naumhnrg, both on the Saale, are 
thriving industrious towns. Quedlinhurg, the birthplace of Klopstock 
and of Karl Ritter. Ilalherstadt contains a superb cathedral and a Jew- 
ish synagogue ; numerous nianufactures and extensive trade. Eisleien, 
birthplace of the immortal Luther, 10th November 1483. Zeitz, rich 
copper-mines in the vicinity. Muhlhansen, a fortified town on the 
Unstnith, with manufactures of carpets, coarse linens, and woollens. 
Nordltamcn, a fortified town on the Zorgo, has various manufactures. 
Erfurt, a fortified and important city on the Gera, with woollen and 
linen manufactures, and several literary and scientific institutions. Its 
university, where Luther was educated, was at one time the most cele- 
brated in all Germany. 

The Two Rhenish Provinces contain thirty-nine towns of 
above 5(K)0 inhabitants; twenty-one above 10,000; nine above 
20,000 ; two above 50,000; and one (Cologne) above 100,000. 

Munster, on the Aa, an affluent of the Ems, contains a Catholic 
theological seminary : here was concluded the peace of Westphalia 
in 1648, at which the Netherlands were declared independent ; and 
here John of Leyden, and his two accomplices, wore suspended in 
iron cages in 1535. Minden : here Frederick of Brunswick defeated 
the French in 1759. Bielefeld, the centre of the Unen trade of the 
province. Paderlmrn has iron mines in the vicinity. Smt, formerly 
one of the Hanseatic towns. JJw'twund, the seat of a mining" board. 
Iserlohn, noted for its hardware goods. Cologne, with 105,000 in- 
habitants, is the third city in Prussia in point of population, and 
by far the most important in the western division of the king- 
dom : its position on the Rhine gives it great cornmerckl facilities ; 
famous for its distilled waters, called Eau-de-Cologne," and for its mag- 
nificent Gothic cathedral, one of the finest in Europe : here the monk 
Barthold Schwarz invented gunpowder in 1330 ; and hero was born 
Rubens, the most famous painter of the Flemish school, in 1577. 
Crefeld, the principal town in Prussia for the manufacture of silk goods. 
D'ilsseldorf, the residence of the governor of the Rhenish provinces, 
has a bridge of boats across the Rhine. Bonn has a celebrated university 
adorned by the names of Niebuhr, A. W. von Schlegel, Welcker, Frey- 
tag, Augusti, Nitsch, Bloek, and Gieseler : in 1844 there were 714 stu- 
dents, and the library contained 100,000 volumes. The scenery along the 
Rhine is here extremely beautiful. Birthplace of Beethoven the composer. 
(Johlentz, at the confluence of the Rhine and the Moselle, the former of 
which is crossed here by a bridge of boats 485 yards long, has manu- 
factures of cotton and woollen fabrics, and an active general trade. 
Elberfeld and Barmen, great seats of the cotton, silk, and thread manu- 
facture, and famous for dyeing Turkey red. Treves (Ger. Trier)^ an 
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ancient city on the Moselle, at one time the residence of Constantine the 
Great, contains numerous Roman remains, and maintains a brisk trade 
in com, timber, and Moselle wines, A ix-la-Chapelle (Ger. Aacheri), at 
one tinje the residence of Charlemagne, who died here : celebrated 
for its mineral baths, its treaties of IhbS and 1748, and the congress of 
1 818. Hechirifjen, a small town on the Starzel, contains a palace where 
the prince resides : the principality was ceded to Prussia in 1850. 

8. Capes. — Cape Dars, in the N.W. of Pomerania; Reserhoft 
and Bnister Head, N. of Prussia Pro|)er. 

9. Islands. — Rugen, N. W. of Pomerania ; Usedom and Wollin/ at 
the mouth of the Oder, enclosing the Stcttiner Haff. 

10. Gulfs, Bays, and Straits. — Strait of Gellcn and West Deej), 
between Rugen and Pomerania ; Stettiner Hatf and Swinemiinde 
Bay, N. of Pomerania ; Frische HafF and Gulf of Danzig, at the 
mouth of the Vistula ; Curische Haff, at the mouth of the Niemen. 

11. Mountains. — Prussia is, generally speaking, an extremely 
level coimtry — being situated in the great northern plain ; the 
Ha't'^ebirfje (3230 feet) and Thxirmqtmmld are in the W. and 
S. W. of Saxony ; the Riesengehirfje^ between Silesia and Bohemia, 
highest summit Schneekoppe, 5275 feet. — (See “ Gennany,” par. 11.) 

12. The Principal Eiver-Basins, with the capitals situ- 
ated in them, are the following : — 


Basin. 

Length in 
Englisli 
Miles. 

Area in 
(Square 
Miles. 

Capitals. 

Niemen, 

400 

32,180 

3 

Pregcl, 

120 

5,920 

Ktinigsberg. 

Vistula, 

530 

56,640 

No capital. 

Odor, 

445 

39,040 

Stettin, Breslau, Posen. 

Elbe, 

400 

41,360 

Magdebiug, Berlin. 

Weser, 

250 

13,120 

No capital. 

Ems, 

160 

5,000 

Miinster. 

Rhine, 

600 

65,280 

1 

Cologne, llechingen. 

For the Table of Rivers and Towns, see 

under ^‘Austria,” par. 13. 


13. Lakes very numerous, said to exceed 1000, but all very 
small : the principal are Spinling See and Mauer See in Prussia 
Proper, drained respectively by the Augerup, an affluent of the 
Pregel, and by the Pissek, an affluent of the Narew, one of the 
principal tributaries of the Vistula, 

14. Climate generally temperate and salubrious ; humid and cold 
in the northern provinces ; veiy warm in summer and very cold in 
winter, with little rain in Posen ahd Silesia ; but in Rhenisn Prussia 
the vine is successfully cultivated. Mean annual temperature at 
Berlin, near the centre of the kingdom, 48° 2', of summer 64" 5\ 
and of winter 31° 4' ; number of rainy days at Berlin 160 ; annual 
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fall of rain 20 inches, and decreasing towards the east ; i>revailing 
mnds W. and S.W. 

15. Geology. — The eastern or main division, situated in the great 
Eurojjean }>lain, consists almost exclusively of Tertiary strata ; but 
several small tracts of Secondary, Upper Paheozoic, and crystalline 
strata, occur in the S. and S. W., along the frontiers of Austria and 
Western Germany. The Western or Rhenish ])rovinces are covered 
for the most part with Upi>er Palseozoic beds, with a Httle Tertiary 
in the N. 

16. Minerals. — These differ greatly in the different provinces. The 
most characteristic mineral of Prus.sia Proper is amber, a fossil resin 
which occurs in beds of lignite on the Baltic coast from Memel to 
Danzig, whence it is exported to Turkey and other places, and con- 
verted into mouth-picces of tobacco-pipes, &c. ; bog-iron and nitre in 
Po.sen ; valuable mines of coal, iron, load, zinc, copper, silver, and 
arsenic in Silesia ; potter s clay, pipe-clay, and Kaolin or porcelain 
clay, in Pomerania ; iron, gypsum, alum, vitriol, saline springs, in 
BrandonbiUT^ ; coal, iron, lead, copper, rock-sjilt, and mineral springs, 
in Saxony, Westphalia, and Rhenish Prussia. A discovery of the utmost 
imj.>ortauce for the commerce of Prussia was made at Stassfurt, near 
Stettin, in 1858, consisting of inexhaustible beds of pure rock-salt, the 
<juality of which is considered superior even to that of Liverpool ; and 
from its proximity to the sea, it can be shipped at a very low price. 

17. Botany and A^culture.— For the indigenous botany of Prus- 
sia, which is wholly included in Schouw’s second botanic region, see 
imder “Germany,” par. 17. AnHcuUtu'e is well conducted, more 
es})ecially in the German provinces, and gives emplf)yment to about 
three-fourths of the inhabitants. The soil is fertile, especially in 
the vicinity of the large rivers, and considerably more corn is raised 
than is required for home consunq>tion : the principal croijs are rye, 
oats, barley, wheat, })ease, beans, buckwheat, potatoes, flax, hemp, 
hops, and tobacco. Forest trees cover large tracts, but fruit trees 
are not extensively cultivated, with the cxce])tion of the vine in 
the Rhenish provinces. The pasturage is generally excellent ; sheep, 
cattle, and horses are extensively reared, and wool forms an im- 
portant article of exj>ortation. 

18. Zoology.-— For the fauna of Prussia, see under “ Germany,” par. 18. 

19. Etlmography. — The iDhabitants belong to two distinct 
races — Germans and Sclavonians. 

Language. — Germans form the majority of the population in the six 
German jirovinces, and s 2 >eak either High or Low German. The Scla- 
vonians are chiefly located in Prussia Pro])er, Posen, and a j)art of 
Uj)i)er Silesia, and emidoy various languages belonging to the great 
Sclavonic family of tcuigues ; as the Polish in Posen, and the more 
elevated i>ortions of Prussia Proper (the lower grounds being occu-. 
pie<l by Germans) ; Slowakish in Up 2 >er Silesia ; and the W endish 
in the centre of Pomerania, aloim the Upi>er Si)ree. The Old Prus- 
sian, 8i>okeu by the Prusezi, in Prussia Proper, was also a Sclavonic 
tongue, allied to the Lettish and Lithuanian, but it is now extinct. 
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Rdigion. — In 1865 the Protestants, who are chiefly Calvinists, 
numbered 10,534,754; the Romanisi^ 6,418,310 ; the Greek Church, 
1380; the Mennonites or Anabapti^, 14,139; and the Jews, who 
reside chiefly in Posen, 234,248. 

Educatimi, — The education of the people is better and more suc- 
cessfully conducted in Prussia than in any other European state, 
except Saxony. Attendance at school is compulsory between the 
ages of five and fifteen, and nearly one-sixth of the entire population 
is constantly receiving instruction. Besides the 24,200 elementary 
schools, attended by 2,454,000 pupils, there are mmierous city 
schools and gymnasia, where the higher branches of instruction are 
taught, preparatory to admission into the universities. The profi- 
ciency of the puinls when quitting the gymnasium is generally of a 
higher order than that of Scottish and English students when leaving 
the university ; while in the universities, it is beyond comparison 
suj>eri()r to anything we have in this country. The Universities are 
six in number, — Berlin, Halle, Bonn, Br^au, Greifswalde, and 
Konigsberg, for particulars regarding which, see under these names 
in the Descriptive Notes. 

20. Literature. — The principal literary names belonging to Prussia 
are Germans in blood and language, and are therefore enumerated 
under Germany (imr. 20). 

21. Government. — The Government is an hereditary mon- 
archy ; both the legislative and executive powers are lodged in 
the l ing, whose authority is nearly absolute, notwithstanding a 
constitution which he granted to his subjects in 1847. Beigning 
sovereign, Frederick-William IV., born 1795. The King is a 
member of the Germanic Confederation, and has four votes in 
the Diet assembling at Frankfurt-on-the-Main. 

The standing 4~rmy in 1857 consisted of 161,000 men, including 
4200 landwehr or militia in active service. Of this force 9,% 600 
men are at the dis^wsal of the Germanic Confederation ; but military 
service for three years is imperative on all the male population. 
The Navy consisted of 55 ships of all sizes, carrying 265 guns : 
this includes 5 steamers and 36 gunboats. The Public Debt 
in 1858 amounted to £37,742,600; the Revenue and Expenditurt 
to £19,477,000 respectively. 

22. Oonuneroe veiw active, and greatly improved since the estab- 
lishment of the Zollverein, whose Exports in 1852 amounted to 
£27,763,000, and Imports to £29,472,000 (see under “ Germany,” 
par 22). The chief exports are suticles of agricultural produce, as 
com, timl>er, and wool ; and some manufactured goods, especially 
linen and woollen cloth. The principal imixuts are tea, sugar, 
coflee, cotton -wool, printed calicoes, silk, tobacco, wine ; and some 
metals, as gold, mercury, tin, &c. 

23. ManulUctures numerous and important; linen cloth in aU 
the provinces ; woollen, silk, and cotton cloth in Rhenish Prussia ; 

V 
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earthenware in Prussian Saxony ; machinery at Barmen, Crefeld, 
and Elberfeld ; cast-iron articles, of exquisite workmanship, at Ber- 
lin ; paper and leather in many places. 

24. Internal Communication in a highly efficient state, and con- 
sisting of many navigable rivers, excellent roads, and a few import- 
ant canals, connecting the tributaries of the Elbe and Oder, as the 
Plaum and Finmv Canals, connecting the Oder with the Havel, the 
Frederick- William Canal, connecting the Oder with the Spree. 

Extensive lines of Railway connect the capital with all the more im- 
portant towns in the provinces. In 1858 no fewer than 2514 miles wore 
open for traffic, the pnncipal lines being the following : — 

Berlin to Stettin, with branches to Cosland and Posen. 

Berlin to Hamburg and Kiel. 

Berlin to Magdeburg, Hanover, Minden, Crefeld, and Aix-la-Chapelle, 
with branches to Halle, Miinster, Cologne, and Bonn. 

Berlin to Dresden and Chemnitz. 

Berlin to Frankfurt-on-the-Oder, with a branch to Breslau and Vienna, 
and another to Danzig and Kdnigsberg. 

The electric teleyraph is in operation along all the lines here mentioned, 
connecting the capital with the frontiers of the kingdom. 


A U S T K I A. 

1. Boundaries. — N., Poland, Silesia, and the Kingdom of 
Saxony ; W., Bavaria, Switzerland, and Sardinia ; S., the 
Pontifical States, the Adriatic, and Turkey ; E., Moldavia and 
Russia. Omitting Dalmatia and the southern portion of 
Croatia, which extend southward along the eastern shore of the 
Adriatic to nearly the 42d parallel, the remaindei: of the em- 
pire lies between lat. 44.^° and 6P N., and between Ion. 9"' 35' 
and 26’’ 35' E. Vienna, the capital (lat. 48° 12', Ion. 16° 23'), in 
the centre of the empire, is nearly on the same parallel as 
Brest, Munich, Czernowitz, and lekaterinoslav ; and on the 
same meridian as Stockholm, Cape Spartivento, Lake Tchad, 
and the mouth of the Orange River. 

2. Form and Dimensions. — Omitting the Tyrol, Venice, and 
Dalmatia, the general form is that of an oblong square, 670 miles 
long, by 420 nules broad, having Buda, the cajntal of Hungary, in 
the centre ; but the extreme length of the empire, from Lake Con- 
stance on the W. to the eastern confines of Transylvania, is about 
800 miles, and the extreme breadth from N. to S. 690 miles. 

3. Coast-Line. — The coast-line is wholly confined to the Adriatic, 
and does not exceed 650 miles, or one mile of coast to every 396 
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miles of surface, and forming only one-seventh of the entire 
boundary. 

4. Area. — The area is estimated at 257,830 square miles, or con- 
siderably more than twice that of the British Isles. Austria is, 
therefore, the largest State in Europe, except Russia, which is eight 
times larger. By the recent cession of Lombardy to Sardinia (Oct. 
1859) the area is reduced to 249,500 square miles. — (See under 
“Italy,” par. 6.) 

5. Population. — Tlie x>opulation in 1854 was 39,411,309, being 153 
])er8ons to each square mile. The Italian province, together with 
Moravia and Bohemia, are the most densely peopled, ana the Tyrol, 
Dabnatia, and Transylvania the most thiiily. By the cession of 
Lombardy to Sardinia, the ix)pulation is now reduced to 36,401,864, 
which is slightly more than the po 2 )ulation of France, and one- 
third larger than that of the British Isles. 

6. Political Divisions. — The empire formerly consisted of 
fourteen provinces ; but in the end of 1854, according to the 
Almanack de Gotha^ it w^as rearranged into twenty-one jiro- 
vinces. In the following tables, however, we shall regard 
Carinthia, Carniola, and Trieste as subdivisions of Illyria, in- 
stead of separate provinces, and the Buckowina as a sub- 
division of Galicia ; and thus reduce the number to seventeen 
provinces, of which nine are German, one Polish, six Hun- 
garian, and one Italian. By the same authority, we further 
learn that Hungary is now subdivided into five districts, 
without including the Banat, which, along with the territory 
lying between the Theiss and the Danube, now forms the Woi- 
wod-Schaft of Servia and the Banat of Temes, 

• Nine German Provinces. 

Bohemia.^ — Prague 118, Budweis 9 (Moldau), Pilsen 10 (Bra- 
da wka), Kuttenberg 10, Koniggriitz 10 (Elbe), Eger 11 (Eger), 
Reichenberg 13 (Lower Neisse). 

Towns between 5000 and 10,000 Inhabitants. — Krumau, Klattau, 
Leitmeritz, Leipa, Saatz, Chrudim, Leitomischl, Karlsbad, Toplitz, 
Marienbad, Czaslau. 

Austrian Silesia. — Troppau 10 (Oppa, affi. Oder),Te8chen 7 (Olsa), 
Bielitz 6 (Biala, q/^. Vistula). 

Moravia.— Brunn 47 (Schwartza, mh-affl. Morava) Iglau 18 (Ig- 
lawa), OlmUtz 15, Sternberg 11 n. (March or Morava), Prossnitz 19 
(Rumza), Neutitscheiu 10 n. (Oder). 

Austerlitz, Nicolsburg, Znaym. 

Lower Austria. — Vienna 579, Krems 5 (Danube), Wiener-Neu- 
Stadt 12 (Leitha), St Polten G (Trasen), Badm 4 (Schwechat). 

* For the pronunciation, see under “Germany/* par. 6. 
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Upper Austria. — Linz 31 (Danube), Steyer 10 (Ens), Weis 5 
(Traun). 

Salzburg.— Salzbxtrg 17, Hallein 6 (Salza, affl. Inn). 

Btyria. — Gratz 55 (Mur, affl, Drave), Marburg 5 (Drave). 

Ill]nrla (including Carintbia, Camiola, and Trieste or the Littorale). 
— Laybach 17 (Laybach), KlagenfUrt 14 (Gian, affl. Drave), Gorz 11 
(Isonzo), Trieste 64 (Gulf of Trieste), Rovigno 10 (west coast). 

Idria, Bleibach, Capo dTstria, Pirano. 

Tyrol and Vorarlberg.— Innsbruck 15, Hall 5 (Inn. tr. Danube), 
Trent 13, Roveredo 8 (Adige), Botzen 10 (Eisack), Riva 5 (Mincio). 

One Polish Province. 

Qallda and Buckowlna.*— Lemberg 75 (Peltew, tr. Bug), Cracow 50 
(Vistula), Czemowitz 20, KolomealS (Pruth), Samborll (Dniester), 
Tamopol 17 (Sered), Stanislawow 11 (Bistrica), Drohobicz 12 (Tisz- 
manicka), Brody 18 (8tyr). 

Przemyal, Rzesgow, Bochnia, Sniatyn, Brzezany, Wieliczka. 

Six Hungarian Provinces. 

Hungary, t divided into five districts as follows : — 

1. Pesth.— Buda or Ofen 50, Pesth 106, Kalocza 11, Alt-Ofen 
11, Waitzen 11, Gran 12 (Danube), Szegedin 50, Vasarhely-Hold- 
mezo 33, Szentes 22, Czongrad 12, Felegy-Hasa 18 n., Keczkemet 
32 n., Na^-Kbrbs 16 n., Czegled 17 n., Szolnok 10 (Theiss), Mezo- 
Tur 15, Sirdszag 12 (Berettyo), Gyongyos 13 n. (Zagyra), Erlau 
18 (Erlau), Miskoltz 28 (Sajo), Stuhlweissenburg 15 (Sarvitz). 

2. Oedenburg. — Oedenburg 12 n. (Lake Neusiedler), Raab 16, Papa 
12 n. (Raab), Vaeaihely-Somlo 25 (Toma), Mohacs 10, Funfkirchen 
15 n., Tolna 6, Pacs 5, Foldvar 11 (Danube), Szexard 8 (Sarvitz), 
Vesprim 11 (Sed), Kesthely 7 (Flatten See). 

* Rules for the pronunciation of Polish names will be found under “ Prussia,” 
par, C. 

t The following rules will assist the pupil in pronouncing Hungarian proper 
names ; — 

d, u=8ame characters in German. 

in go ; this consonant is always hard. 

j=j/ in yonder : as Baja (Bd'ya). 

8=^8h in shall ; as Sajo (Shd'yo). 

css—U in wits ; as in Debreczin, Czongrad (De-hret'sin, Tson-grod'). 

cs=chin church ; as in Mohacs, Pancsova {Mo-hatch', Pan-cho'm). 

8z=8h in shall ; as Szegedin, Veszprim (She-ge-din', Vesh'prim). 

Z8=s in vision or French j ; Zsolna, ZBelleaz (Zhol'na, Zhel'lesh). 

gy=di in French dieu ; os Magyar, Gyongyos (Mad-yad, Dyon'dyo8). 

ly=^ll in million=gfi in Italian ; as Vasarhely (Va-shar-heV). 

ny—ni in opinion=r^l Spani8h=p7i, in French, as Boszonneny (Bosh-or-miji^). 

Bach of the last seven combinations is to be regarded as one letter of a simple 
sound, like th and sh in English. 
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* 

3. Presburg. — Presburg 42, Komom 20 (Danube), Schenmitz 
19 n., Kremnitz 5 n., Neuaohl 12 (Gran), Tymau 6 (Waag), Miava 
10 (Miava, affl, Morava). 

4 KlAjscHAtr. — Kaschau 13, Iglo 5, Leutschau 6 (Hemad, affl, 
Theiss), Rosenau 9, Sclmiolnitz*6 (Sajo), Eperies 9 (Tarcza), Tokay 6, 
Szigeth 7 (Theiss), Bodrog 5, Uj-hely 7 n., Munkacs 5 (Bodrog), 
Unghvar 5 (Ungh, affl. Bodrog). 

5. Grosswardein. — Grosswardein 21, Boszormeny 15 (Sebes- 
Koros, mb-affl. Theiss), Szarvas 17, Bekes 18, Czaba 23, Gyula 15 
(Koros), Debrecziu 63 n., Szoboszlo 10 (Koselo), Mako 22, Ozanad 
Arad 35 (Maros), Nyiregyhaza 14 n. (Theiss), Szathmary 10 (Sza- 
mos), Nagy-Karoly 12 (Kraszna), Nagy-Bany 6 (Lapos). 

TranBylvania. — Klausenburg 19 (Szamos), Karlsburg 12, Maros- 
Vasarhely 10 (Maros), Kronstailt ^ n. (Aluta), Hermanstadt 19 
(Zibin). 

Dees, Bistritz, Nagy-Enyed, Szasz-Regen, Gyergyos, Medias, Schlass- 
burg or Segesvar, Thorda. 

Banat and Servla. — Temeswar 21 n., Lugos 6 (Temes, affl. 
Danube), Versetz 17 n. (Karash), Neusatz 20, Vukovar 6, Apatin 5, 
Zombor 22 n., Baja 14 (Danube), Nagy-Kikinda 12, Zenta 16, 
Theresianopel 34 n. (Theiss), Nagy-Becskerek 15, Halzfeld (Alt- 
Bega), Lij)i3a 8 (Maros). 

Croatia and Sdavonla. — Agram 14 (Save), Pose^ 7 (Posega, affl. 
Save), Petrinia 5, Karlstadt 5 (Kulpa), Essek or Eszek 13, Waras- 
din 10 (Drave), Fiume 10, Zeng 5, Karlopago 2 (Adriatic). 

Dalmatia. — Zara 7, Sebenico 7, Sjmlatro 10, Ragusa 10 (Adri- 
atic), Castel-Nuovo 7, Cattaro 5 (Gulf of Cattaro). 

MlUt^ Frontier.*— Peterwardein 7, Pancsova 11, Semlin 13, 
Karlowitz 6 (Danube), Mitrovicz 5, Brod 2, Old Gradiska 2 (Save). 


One Italian Province. 

Venice. t — Venice 106, Bassano 12 (Brenta), Adria 11 (Po), Bovigo 
10, Verona 51 (Adige), Chioggia 26, Pculua 53, Vicenza 30 (Bacchi- 
glione), Treviso 18 (Sile), Bmuno 10 (Piave), Udine 23 (Roja). 

Mestre, Cittadella, Lendinara, Legnago, Este, Tiene, Schio, Conegliano, 
Feltrfe, Melo, Serra valla. 

* The Military Frontier is a strip of country comprising an area of 18,165 square 
rail^ and extends along the Turkish frontier from the Adriatic eastward to Mol- 
davia. It consists of parts of Croatia, Sclavonia, the Banat, and Transylvania- 
All landed property in this district belongs exclusively to the Government, but 
is held by a kind of military fief on condition of military service in peace and war. 
In time of war it furnishes 50,000 men. This system of government was organised 
In 1807, as a protection a^^nst the Turks. 

t The capitals of delegations are given in Italics. For pronunciation see under 
“Italy.” 
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7. Descriptive Notes. — The seventeen provinces contain 195 towns 
of above 5000 inhabitants ; one hundred and fifteen above 10,000 ; 
thirty-four above 20,000 ; thirteen above 50,000 ; and four (Vienna, 
Prague, Pesth, and Venice) above 100,000. 

The Nine German Provinces contain fifty-six towns of above 
5000 ; twenty-seven above 10,000 ; six above 20,000 ; and four 
(Vienna, Prague, Gratz, and Trieste) above 50,000. 

Prague (Ger. Prag), an ancient, large, and fortified city, on both sides 
of the Moldau, is one of the finest in the empire, and of great historic 
celebrity : it is the chief seat of the Bohemian manufactures, which 
consist of thread, linen, cotton, iron, woollen, glass, and paper ; contains 
the oldest university in Austria, which, in 1842, had seventy-one pro- 
fessors and 2741 students. Pnigue contains the tomb of Tycho Brahe, 
and was the scene of the labours of Jerome of Prague and of John Huss, 
the celebrated martyrs, Pilseu is noted for its iron mines. Koriig(friitz, 
a fortified town on the Elbe. Pger, where Wallenstein and his friends 
were assassinated in 1634. Reidwtiherg, a busy manufacturing town on 
the Neisae. Brunn, the principal seat of the woollen manufactures of 
Austria : neju' it the castle of Spielberg^ a strong prison for political 
offenders; and at a short distance Auderlitz, the scene of Napoleon’s 
triumph in 1805. Igl^iu has numerous manufactures, and silver and 
lead mines in the vicinity. OlmUtz^ a strongl}" fortified city, once the 
capital of Moravia, contains a university which is attended by upwards of 
550 students ; and has important woollen, linen, and cotton manufactures. 
Troppau, the capital of Austrian Silesia, is noted for its manufactures 
of cloth and arms. Vienna, the capihd of the Archduchy of Austria 
and of the Austrian empire, is one of the largest and most elegant cities 
on the Continent ; it is situated on the right bank of the Danube, and 
near the centre of the empire ; contains numerous splendid palaces, 
several of which are converted into magnificent public libraries, one 
of which, the Imperial Library (founded in 1440, the year in which 
printing was invented) contains 320,000 volumes and 16,000 MSS. The 
university is celebrated as a medical school, and had, in 1842, eighty- 
five professors, 5400 students, and a library of 120,000 volumes. Vienna 
is surrounded by noble botanic gardens, containing the richest and rarest 
plants. It is the chief manufacturing city in the empire ; has great 
commerce on the Danube and by railways, and three great annual fairs. 
Here sat the celebrated Congress of Vienna (in 1815) which fixed the 
present limits of the different European states. Linz, a fortified city 
on the Danube, 100 miles above Vienna, is the capital of the recently- 
formed province of Upper Austria. Bteyer, noted for its cutlery and 
iron-works. Salzburg, formerly the capital of a circle, and now of the 
Duchy of Salzburg, is famous for its salt-mines, and for being the birth- 
place of Haydn and Mozart, the eminent composers. Gr&tz, a populous 
city on the Mur, containing a university which has twenty -eight pro- 
fessors and about 10(K) students ; also an institution, called the Jolmn- 
neum, containing rich museums of zoology, botany, mineralogy, and 
coins ; numerous manufactures of textile and hardware goods ; and the 
centre of the trade between the capital and Trieste. Laybach, the nominal 
capital of Illyria, lias an active transit trade between Vienna and Trieste, 
with manufactures of porcelain, refined sugar, and linen fabrics. Klagen- 
filri has important manufactures of silks and woollens. Odrz, on the 
Isonzo, has manufactures of silk, leather, &c., and a brisk general trade ; 
here died Charles X., the ex -king of France. Trieste or Trlest, a populous 
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city on the Adriatic, and the principal seaport for Austrian exports ; in 1853 
these were valued at £1,800,000, and the imports at £4,000,000: it is the 
great seat of the foreign commerce of the empire ; maintains a large mer- 
cantile fleet ; and here reside cons\ilafrom most commercial nations. Idriu., 
famous for its quicksilver mines, inferior only to those of Almaden in 
Spain. Inmhrhck or Inmprilck, on the Inn, capital of the Tyrol, has a 
university with twenty-four professors, and (in 1842) 410 students ; there 
is also a number of other educational establishments ; with manufactures 
of silk, woollen, and cotton goods, and considerable trade. Trent (Ger. 
Trient), on the loft bank of the Adige, is chiefly memorable for the 
Council of ecclesiastics held hero in 1545-1563. Botzen or Bolmno^ has 
manufactures of silk and woollen fabrics, hosiery, and leather. 

Galicia and Buckowina, or the Polish province, contains fifteen 
towns of above 5000 inhabitants ; nine above 10,000 ; three above 
20,000 ; and two (Lemberg and Cracow) above 50,000. 

Leviherg (Pol. Lwow), on the Peltow, has a university, attended by 4000 
students, and numerous other literary establishments ; great trade in 
corn, cattle, and coal ; and several manufactures. One-third of the popu- 
lation are Jews, who are also numerous in all parts of Galicia. Cracoio 
(Ger. and Pol. Krakau), the ancient capital of Poland, and more re- 
cently of a small republic which wjis annexed to Austria in 1846, is 
celebrated for its cathoclral, which contains the tombs of many Polish 
kings ; it has a university, the library of which is rich in MSS. ; and 
near it is a tumulus erected to the memory of the heroic Kosciusko, the 
William Toll of Poland, who died in Switzerland in 1817. Vzern.owitz, 
capital of the now province Buckowina, has manufactures of clocks, 
hardware, and silver goods. Savihor, Bocknia, and WielLczka are famous 
for cheir magnificent mines of rock-salt, the last named being the most 
celebrated in the world. It contains a subterranean town, with streets, 
churches, statues, &c., all cutout of the solid salt rock, the effect of which 
is very striking ; but the most remarkable circumstance is that the mine 
contains a small lake and rivulet of fresh water. JJrohohicz has iron- 
mines, salt-works, and pitch- wells in the vicinity. Brodtf maintains an 
extensive trade with Russia, Poland, and Turkey. 

The Six Hungarian Provinces contain one hundred and thir- 
teen towns of above 5000 inhabitants; sixty-nine above 10,000; 
nineteen above 20,000 ; and three (Buda, Pesth, and Szegedin) 
above 50,000. 

Buda and PesiJi, on opposite sides of the Danube, but connected by a 
huge suspension- bridge, form together the capital of this ancient king- 
dom, which is now reduced to the rank of an Austrian province. Buda 
(Ger. Ofen), derives its name from its hot sulphur-spriugs. It is an 
ancient city, was long in possession of the Turks, who were expelled in 
1686, and still contains the regalia of Hungary ; it carries on an exten- 
sive commerce in wine. Pestk contains a university which has 49 pro- 
fessors, is attended by about 1000 students, and has a library of 60,000 
volumes, including a great number of Hungarian manuscripts. iSzegedin, 
on the Theiss, and in the centre of the Hungarian plain, is a place of 
great trade. Vasarkely-Holdmezo has several great anm al fairs. Kecz- 
kernel has a large trade in corn, wine, and fruit. Edau maintains an 
extensive trade in red wines. MiskoUz, with iron-mines, from which the 
best steel in the empire is made. Oedenharg, the capital of a district of 
same name, near Lake Neusiedler, and on the Kaab branch of the Vienna 
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and Cilly railway : its population is chiefly Glennan, and it is an exten- 
sive mart for wine grown in the vicinity. Raah or Nagy-gyor, at the 
confluence of the Baab and Danube, is a steam-packet stetion, and pos- 
sesses extensive trade : in June 1809 the French defeated the Austnans 
here. Vasarhely-Somlo, a lai^e town on the Toma, extensively engaged 
in raising wine and tobacco. Preshurg, the capital of a district of same 
name, and, till 1784, of all Hunj^ary, continues to be the seat of the 
Hungarian Diet. The Treaty of Presburg, which ceded Venice to the 
French, and the Tyrol to Bavaria, was concluded here in 1805. Konvorny 
at the confluence of the Danube and Waag, is one of the strongest for- 
tresses in Europe. ScTierMiitz and KremnitZy two celebrated mining- 
towns near the Gran, but on its opposite sides ; the former famous for 
its mines of gold, silver, lead, copper, iron, sulphur, and arsenic ; and 
the latter for its gold and silver mines. Neusohl has also celebrated 
copper mines in the vicinity. Kaschau, the capital of a Hungarian dis- 
trict of same name, situated amidst delightful scenery on the Hemad, 
and resorted to in winter by the upper classes, has a population of 
13,000. Rosen.au, an episcopal city, with linen bleachfiolds and mines of 
copper, iron, antimony, and lead. Schmdl/utz, noted for its industry, 
hydraulic machinery, mint, and mines of silver and copper. Eyeries, 
with a celebrated opal -mine in the vicinity. Tokay, on the Theiss, is 
noted for its wines. Orosswardein, capital of a district of same name, 
has hot mineral springs in the vicinity, and is strongly fortified. De^ 
hreczin, a large manufacturing commercial city, with a Calvinistic college 
attended by about 2000 students, being the most important Calvinistic 
institution in the empire. Mako, largely engaged in the wine manufac- 
ture. Arad has the largest cattle-market in Hungary. Nyiregyhaza, 
a considerable town near the left bank of the Theiss, contains several 
churches and some soda and salt works. Klausenhurg, the capital of 
Transylvania, and the seat of the Provincial Diet, on the Szamos, is sur- 
rounded by walls, and entered by six gates ; has Roman Catholic, Reformed, 
and Unitarian colleges ; manufactures of woollen cloths, china ware, and 
paper, and is the birthplace of Mathias Corvinus, one of the greatest 
kings of Hungary, who conquered Austria in 1485, and died in 1490. 
Karlshurg, a small fortified town on the Maros, having in its vicinity the 
richest gold mines in the empire. Kronstadt, a considerable town near 
the Aluta, and the most populous, commercial, and industrious place in 
Transylvania : it is the residence of several wealthy Greek merchants, 
and is largely engaged in printing and in the manufacture of paper. 
Hermansiadi, the residence of the military commander of Transylvania, 
a Greek bishop’s see, and the seat of Roman Catholic and Lutheran gym- 
nasia, and a fine national museum. Temes^mr or Temesvar, the capital 
of the new Austrian province Banat and Servia, is a strongly fortified 
town on the Temes, an affluent of the Danube ; the population includes 
Hungarians, Germans, Greeks, Wallachs, and Jews: it has several 
manufactures of silk and woollen stuffs, iron- wares, paper, tobacco, and 
oil, and an extensive trade : it was taken by the Turks, under Soly- 
man II., in 155 1 , and retaken by Prince Eugene in 1716. Versetz, a fortified 
town near the Karash, engaged in raising wine, silk, and rice. Neusatz, 
one of the steamboat stations on the Danube, is a place of great trade. 
Zomlor, with manufactures of silk, and trade in gram and cattle. Titefre^ 
sianopel or Tktresianstadt, the most populous town in the Banat, con- 
sisting of an aggregation of villages, with manufactures of linen, leather, 
and tobacco, and trade in agricultural produce. A ^am, formerly tbe 
capital of Croatia, and now of the united province of Croatia and Scla- 
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vonia, a considerable town on the Save, the residence of the viceroy and 
the seat of the superior courts ; contains a fine cathedral and several 
monasteries. Poscega or Posega, a small town engpOfied in the produc- 
tion of wine and silk : it was taken from the Turksm 1787. Eszek or 
Eiseky a stro^ly fortified town on the Drave, with barracks capable of 
accommodating 30,000 men. Warasdiriy a fortified town on the same 
river, with sulphur baths and extensive vineyards. Fiume, a royal free 
seaport town on the Gulf of Quamero, and the outlet for the produce of 
Hungary. Z«m, a small town on the Adriatic, capital of the kingdom 
of D^matia, the see of an archbishop, and strongly fortified. SpvdatrOy 
noted for its Roman antiquities, is the most important seat of commerce 
in Dalmatia. Ragiisa, a strongly fortified seaport town with an active 
coasting trade ; is frequently visited by earthquakes. Peierwardtin, so 
called after Peter the Hermit, who here marshalled the first crusade, is a 
most formidable military position on the south or light bank of the 
Danube, opposite Neusatz, with which it communicates by a biidge of 
boats : it was the scene of a great victory over the Turks in I71fi. 
Pancsortmy a considerable trading town on the loft bank of the Danube, 
is well fortified. Semliny a poor mean-looking frontier town near the 
junction of the Danube and Save ; near it is the quarantine station of 
Contumatz, tlie most important lazaretto on the Tui-kish frontier. 

The Italian Province contains twenty-two towns of above 5000 
inhabitants ; eleven above 10,000 ; seven above 20,000 ; and three 
(Venice, Verona, and Padua) above 50,000. 

Venice (Ital. Venezia, anc. Venetia), a famous city of Italy, situated in the 
centre of a large lagoon, and near the mouth of the Brenta, on a cluster of 
smell islands, separated by numerous canals, which are crossed by 306 
bridges, and the whole connected with the mainland by one immense 
bridge of 222 arches, forming part of the railway to Padua. It was for 
many centuries the capital of a celebrated republic, which dates its origin 
from the invasion of Attila in 452, and which attained its acme of pro- 
sperity in the fifteenth century, when it was reckoned the first maritime 
and commercial power in the world. It began to decline in-the sixteenth 
century ; its overthrow was completed by Napoleon in 1797 ; it was made 
over to Austria in 1814, and now forms the capital of the province Venetia, 
and the headquarters of the Austrian navy. It is the birthplace of Canova, 
one of the grectest of modem sculptors. Bassano : here the French de- 
feated the Austrians in 1796. A dnay an ancient seaport town, which gave 
its name to the Adriatic, is now fourteen miles inland, and in the centre 
of the delta of the Po, contains many remains of splendid edifices. 
Veronay a large, strongly fortified city on the Adige, of great historical 
interest, and containing numerous Roman remains, especially an amphi- 
theatre, the most perfect of its kind now existing ; renowned for its dye- 
works and silk-mills ; and the birthplace of Cornelius Nepos, Catullus, 
the elder Pliny, Paul Veronese, and several other eminent men. Chiog- 
giay on an island in the Venetian lagoon, is a fortified seaport town of 
considerable commercial importance. Paduay a celebrated and strongly 
fortified city on the Bacchiglione, with a uiiiversii^ once very famous 
and attended by 1800 students, among whom were Tass^' and Columbus. 
It is the birthplace of Livy the historian, and Belzoni the traveller. 
Vicefnza, an important manufacturing city, extensively engaged in the 
silk trade ; birthplace of Palladio. Tremeo and Udino have numerous 
manufactures of silk, cotton, linen, and paper. 
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8. Capes. — Salvatore and Punta di Promontore in the south of 
Illyria. 

9. Islands. — ^9|p groups in the Adriatic — viz. the Illyrian archi> 
pelago in the G^r of Quamero : principal, Veglia, Cherso, Lossini, 
Arbe, and Pago ; and the Dalmatian archi]>elago on the west coast 
of Dalmatia: principal, Ugliano, Grossa, Brazza, Lesina, Curzola, 
and Meleda. 

10. Seas, Gulfs, and Straits. — The Adriatic in the S. W., the chief 

branches of which are — Gulf of Venice, E. of the city of that name ; 
Gulf of Trieste and Gulf of Quarnero, S. of Illyria ; Morlacca Chan- 
nel, between Croatia and the Illwian archijx;lago ; Gulf of Cattaro, 
S. W. of Dalmatia. ^ 

11. Mountains and Plains. — Austria is a highly mountain- 
ous country, for though it contains several extensive plains, 
as the Plain of Hungai’y, the Plain of Lower Austria, and the 
Italian Plain, it is traversed by three great mountain-systems 
— viz. the Alps, the Sudetic Mountains, and the Carpathians. 

The Alps in the S. W., extending from the Swiss frontier to near 
Vienna, and consisting of several chains, as the C antic be- 

tween Lombardy and the Tyrol ; highest summit La Marmolata in 
S.E. of Tyrol, 11,500 feet, between the basins of the Piave and 
Drave ; — the Rhcetian A Ips in Tyrol, between the basins of the 
Adige and Inn ; with Ortler Spitz, the cuhninating-i)oint of Aus- 
tria, 12,850 feet, in S.W. of Tyrol ; — the None Alps, extending from 
the Tyrol to near Vienna, and separating the Danube from the 
Drave ; highest summit, Gross Glockner, in E. of Tyrol, 12,431 
feet ; — the Julian Alps in Illyria, and the Ninaric Alps in Croatia 
and Dalmatia, between the Save and the Adriatic ; highest siunmit, 
Mount Terglou, in central lUyria, 10,866 feet. 

The Sudetic or Bohemian and Moravian Mountains, forming 
the N.W. frontier, and consisting of the B6hmennaM, Et'ztjehirge, 
Itiesengehmje, and Sudetic Mountains (see under “Germany” and 
“ Prussia”). 

The Krapacks or Carpathians in the east, forming a great curve, 
one extremity of which abuts on the Danube at Presburg, and after 
separating Hungary from Galicia, and Transylvania from Moldavia 
and WaUachia, returns to the Danube at Orsova. The Carpathians 
form a part of the great watershed of Europe, separating the basin 
of the Danube from those of the Vistula and Dniester. They are 
usually divided into two great sections — viz., the Western Carpa- 
thians, between Hungary and Galicia, and forming a crescent-shaped 
ring around the head-waters of the Theiss : highest summit, Lomnit- 
zer Spitze in the Tatra group. Ion. 20® 16'^ 8636 feet ; and the East- 
ern Carpaihians or Transylvanian Alps, between Transylvania and the 
Danubian principalities, separating the basin of the Tneiss from that 
of the lower Danube : highest elevation, Moimt Negoi, east of the 
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llotlienthiirm Pass, 8338 feet, and Mount Botsclietje, south of 
Kjonstadt, 8249 feet. Lomnitzer Spitze is the^ ci^minating-point of 
the Carpathians ; and it, together with many otijBrunnnits, rise far 
above the snow-line, which, in this latitude, Urobout 6000 feet. 
Until the recent survey. Mount Botschetje was regarded as the 
culminating-j)oint, and next to it Ruska Poyana (see p. 74). 

Mountain-Parses. — The principal passes are the Jabhmha Pass, on 
the route from Presburg to Cracow, Ion. 19° E. ; Borgo Pass, between 
Bistritz and Bukowina ; Gi/nm Pass, between Transylvania and , Mol- 
davia; Bozo Pass, Turshitrg Pass, Rotheiithurm Pass, and Vnlraii Pass, 
between Transylvania and Wallachia ; Btelvlo Pass, 9100 feet, from Bor- 
mio in Lombardy to Glurns in th|Jfyrol. Tho Austrian Government 
has made all these passes available for wheeled carriages, at an enor- 
mous expense. 

12. Principal Eiver-Basins.— -Tho seventeen capitals are 
situated in the following six basins, reckoning the Adriatic 


Basin. 

Direct 
Length 
in Eiig. 
Miles. 

Area in 
Ge.ogni- 
phieal 
ISq. Miles. 

Capitals or Pkovinokk. 

1 

Danube, 

1 

980 

250,000 

Peterwardein, Buda, Vienna, Linz, 
Temeswar, Agram, Laybach, Klau- 
seiiburg, Gratz, Briinn, Innsbruck, 
Salzburg. 

Po, 

280 

29,950 

Venice. 

Adriatic, 

500 


Zara. 

Elbe, 

420 

41,360 

Prague. 

Oder, 

360 

39,140 

Troppau. 

Vistula, 

360 

66,600 

Lemberg. 


13. The River-System of Central Europe.— The following 
table comprises the river-system of Central Europe from the 
Pregel to the Rhine, together with the basin of the Danube 
and the N.E. coast of the Adriatic. Capitals of Kingdoms and 
Provinces are distinguished by SMALL CAPITALS, towns of more 
than 10,000 inhabitants, by Roman letters, and those between, 
5000 and 10,000 by Italics, 
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Baaina inclined to iJie Baltic. 

Rivera, ’ Towns. 

Pregel, Pillany KoNiasBERQ, ImterhurgyOumhmnen. 

Passarge, Braumherg. 

Elbing, Elbing. 

Vistula, Danzig, Marienhnrg, Marienwerder, n., 

Graudenz, Kulm, Bromberg, n., TTiom, 
Plook, Warsaw, Sandomir, Cracow. 

Brahe, I Bromberg. 

Bzura, I LowivZj OzorJcow, 

Bug, Brzesc-Litewski. 

Narew, Pul tusk. 

Bobr, Augustow, n. 

Bialy, Bialystok. 

Liwece, I Siedlec. 

Lui, Vladimir. 

Peltew, I Lemberg. 

Radomka, I Radom. 

Wieprz, Zamosz. 

Bystricza, I Lublin. 

Saan, Sandomir, Przemysl. 

Wialoka, I Rzejszow. 

Nida, I Pinczow, Kielce. 

Raba, Bochnia, 

Biala, I BielUz. 

Stolpe, Stolpe. 

Wipper, Rugemcalde. 

N iesenbecke, Ctislin. 

Persante, Colherg. 

Rega, TreptoWf Greifenheig. 

Oder, Stettin, SchwedU Kdnigsberg, n., Ciistrin, 

Brietze?i, Frankfurt, Crossen, Glogau, 
Breslau, Oldau, Brieg, Oppeln, Ratibor, 
Neutitschein, n. 

Ucker, I Pasetvalk, Prenzlow. 

Ihna, Golnowy Stargard. 

Wartha, Landsberg, Posen, CKntockoxo. 

Netze, Inowrazlaw. 

Obra, I MeseritZy Lissa. 

Wilna, Giiesin. 

Prosna, I Kaliaz, Kempen, n. 

Lower Neisse, I Guben, Gbrlitz, Reichenberg. 

Mandau, I Zittau. 

Bober, I Sagauy SproUaUy Bnnzlau, KirscJtberg. 

Queiss, I Lawltau. 

Lunze, I Griinberg. 

Bartsch, Fraustadi, n., Rawitsch. 

Orta, Krotoszyn. 

Katzbach, I Liegnitz, Jauevy n., Goldberg. 

Weistritz, I Schweidnitz. 

Striegauer, I Strieaau, 

Peile, Reiaierihcbch. 
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Basina inclined to the Baltic (continued). 

Rivers. Tomts. 

Oelsa, Oels. 

Ohlau, I Streklen, Minstei'herg. 

Upper Neisse, I Neisse, Frankenstein, n., Qlatz. 

Holzemplotz, I Nenstadt, n. (on the Braun). 

Klodnitz, Gleiwitz. 

Zinna, I Leohschutz. 

Olsa, Teschen. 

Oppa, I Troppaf. 

Peene, WolgasUiL, Anclaw., Bemmin. 

Tollense, Treptow, New Brandenhurg. 

Strait of Gelleu, Greifswalde, n., StralsUnd. 

Warnow, Kostock. 

Nebal, Gustrow. 

Co. of Meck.-Sch., Wismar. 

Basins inclined to the North Sea, 

Elbe, Gluckstadt, Altona, Hamburg, ^ar6wr^, 

Lauenhurg, Magdeburg, Schdnthek, Bar- 
hy, Dessau, Wittenberg, Tor<mu, OscJaitz, 
Meissen, Dresden, Pima, TOplitz, Leit- 
merltz, Kuttenberg, Kbniggratz. 

Schwinge, I Slade. 

Stiir, Itzehoe. 

Ilmenau, I Liineburg. 

Elde, Grabow, Litdwigslust, n., Parchim. 

Biese, I Gardelegen, n. (on the Milde). 

Uchte, Stendal. 

Stepnitz, . Perlehurg, 

Dosse, I Wittstock. 

Havel, Raihenau, Brandenburg, Potsdam, Spandau, 

Neu-Steelitz. 

Rhin, Ruppin. 

Nuthe, I Luckenwalde, Juterbogk. 

Spree,. I Berlin, Kottbus, Spremherg, Bautzen, 

Ihle, Burg. 

Ohre, I Neu-Haldenslebeft. 

Nathe, Zerlrst. 

Saale, I KaWe, Bernburo, Halle, Merseburg, Weis- 

senfels, Naumburg, Jena, Rudolstadt, 
Sckleitz, n., Hoff. 

Bode, I Quedlinburg. 

Holzemme, Halberstadt. 

Fuhne, Kothen, n. (on the Ziethe). 

Wipper, I Aschersleben, n. (on the Eine). 

Bose, I Eisleben. 

White Elster, Merseburg, Leipsic, Zeitz, Gera, Ronneburg, 

Greitz, Plauen. 

Pleisse, Altenhurg, Schmollin, Werdau, 

Goltsch, Reichenhach. 
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Basins inclined to the North Sea (continued). 

Rivers. Towns. 

Unstruth, Lmigensaltza^ Mulilhausen. 

Helmo, I SamjerJta'uaen, n. 

Zerza, I Noi^hausen. 

Wipper, I SoNDERSHAUSEN, Fi-ankenhausen. 

Gera, Erfart, Amstadt. 

Leina, Gotha. 

Ilm, I Weimar. 

LemnitZ;, / Lohenstein. 

Mulde, I Bilenhurg, Orimma, Meerane, n., Zwickau, 

Liismitz, Schneeberg, 

Miinzbacb, Doheln, Rosswein, Nossen, Freiberg. 

Zschoppau, I ... Id ittweida,Ha liiech, Frankenherg,2i&c}ioY)\)di\x. 

Chemnitz, Chemnitz. 

Black Elster, Wittenherg. 

Roda, I Grossenhein. 

Pulnitz, Leipa. 

Eger, I LeUmeritz, Saatz, Eger. 

Moldau, I Prague, BitdweU, Kntmau. 

Beraun, I Pilsen, Marienhad, n. 

Bradawka, Klatiaii. 

Czidlina, OiUchin. 

Isar, Jungtmiizlaii. 

Chrudimka, I Chrudim. 

Lauchna, I Leitoniischel. 

Weser and WeiTa, ...Bremen, Nimhnrg, Mindon, Hameln, MUn- 
deii ; Eschwege, Schmalkjild, n., Meinin* 
GEN, Hildburghausen. 

Hunte, I Oldenburg. 

Berne, Berne. 

A Her, Werden, Celle or Zell, Helmstadt, n, 

Leine, t Hanover, Eimbeck, Gottingen. 

Innersto, ; . . . Hildesheim. 

Ruhine, N ordheim . 

Soze, Osterude. 

Ocker, I Brunswick, Wolfenbiittel, Goslar. 

Zellerbach, Klausthal. 

Aue, Buokebubo. 

Werro, I Herford, Bielefeld, n., Detmold. 

Diemel, I Arolsen, n. (on the Aar). 

Fulda, I Cassel, Hersfeld, Fulda. 

Eder, I Corbach, n. (on the Itter), 

Hbrsel, Eisenach. 

Hasel, Suhl, n. (on the Lautor). 

Jahde, Kniphausm. 

Co. of E. Friesland, ...Nordm. 

Ems, Emden, Leer. 

Haase, Osnabriick. 

Abe, I Munster, 

Hunse, Groningen. 
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Badns inclined to the North Sea (continued). 


Rivers. Towns. 

Hoorn Diep, Assen. 

Vecht, Enschede. 

Zwarte, Zwolle. 

Reest, Meppel. 

Rhine, Kampeii, Rdalte^ Deventer, Zutphen (all on 


the Yssel branch) ; Amsterdam (on the 
Amstel); Leyden, Utrecht, Arnheim (on 
the Old Rhine) ; Gouda (on the Lock) ; 
Gorkum, Thiel, Nymo^on (on the Waal) ; 
EmmeHch, Cteves, n., Wesol, Crofeld, n., 
Diisseldorf, Nenss. Milllteim,, Cologne, 
Bonn, Neuwled, Coblentz, Bimfen, May- 
ence, Worms, Mannheim, Speyer, Carls- 
RUHE, Strabbouhg, Bablf, Schaffhau- 
8EN, Constauce, Vaduz, Coiro. 


Lippe, Hamiiif Lippstadt, Padderbom. 

Sdsterbach, Sdst. 

Ruhr, Duisburg j Mulheim, Essen, n., Arey^sberg. 

Em stor, Dortmund . 

Baareubach, L Iserlohn. 

Wippor, Remscheid, n., SoUngen, Ronsdwf, Elber- 

feld, Barmen.^ 

Lennep, I Lennep. 

Sieg, S if gen. 

Nette, I Mayen. 

Moselle, I CoWonz, Treves (see under France” for 

the Moselle and its affluents), Thionville, 
Metz, Pont - d - Mousson, Nancy, Toul, 
Epinal, Remiremoni. 

Lahn, Giessen, Marburg. 

Nahe, I Kreuznach. 

Glau, Kaiserslautern, n. 

Salzbach, Wiesbaden. 

Mayn, Mayence, Frankfort, Offenbach, Hom- 

Burg, n., Aschaffenberg, Hanau, Wiirz- 
burg, Kitzingen, Schwei.n furt. 

Nedda, Homburg, n. (on the Eschbach). 

Tauber, I Rothenburg. 

Regnitz, I Bamberg, Erlangen, Furth, Schwabach. 

Pegnitz, Nuruberg. 

Rezat, Anspach. 

Itz, Coburg. 

Red Mayn Baireuth. 

Darm, Darmstadt. 

Weschnitz, Weinheim. 

Neckar, Mannheim, Heidelberg, Heilbronn, Lud- 

wi^burg, Cannstadt, Eslingen, Kirch- 
hetm, Tubingen, Reutlingon, n., Rotten- 
burg. 
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Basins inclined to the North Sea (continued). 


Itivers, Towns. 

Kocher, Ball. 

Ens, I Pforzheim. 

Rems, Omilnd. 

Nesenbach, I Stdttgakt. 

Fils, Gi>ppingen. 

Eschatz, Reutlingen, Ebningen. 

Starzel, Hechinqen. 

Speyer, I Speyer, i\^c2<^^ac^^au*der-Hardt. 

Salzbach, B'i'uchsal, Brotten. 

Qiieich, I Landan. 

Murg, Rastadt. 

Oosbach, I Baden- Baden. 

Moder, / Haguenaii, BiscKwiller. 

Zom, I Saverne, PhaUhurg. 

Kinzig, Lehr, n. (on Schutter). 

Ill, I Strasbourg, Scbelestat, Colihab, Miibl- 

hauson. 

Bruche, I Oberheim. 

Liepvrette, I St Marie-aux-Mines. 

Thur, I Muhlhausen, Thann. 

Elz, Freiburg, n. (on the Dreisam), 

Ergolz, I Liesthal. 

Aar, I Aarau, Soleure, Berub, Thunn. 

Limmat, Zurich, Wadenzchmjl. 

Linth, I Glarub. 

Reuss, Lucern, Altorf, 

Lorze, ZuQ, 

Samer Aa, I Sarnen. 

Engelberg Aa, Z.Stanz. 

Muota, ScHWYTZ. 

Emmen, Soleure, Langnan. 

Thiele, I - Biel or Bienne, Neufohatel. 

Sarine, I Freiburg. 

Toess, I Winterthur. 

Thur, I Frauenpeld, n. (on the Murg). 

Sittem, Berisau^ Appenzell. 

Steinach, I St Gall. 

Goldach, I Trogen. 


Basins inclined to the Black Sea. 

Danube, Baba-Dagh {on Porticha Mouth), Tultcha 

{on Sulina Mouth), Kilia and Ismael (on 
Kilia Mouth), Isaktchi, Reni, Galacz, 
I hr ail or Brahilov, Birsova, Rassova, 
SiLlSTBlA, Oltenitza, Qiurqem, Rustchuk, 
Sistova, Nicopoli, Widdin, Orsova, Se- 
mendiia, Pancsova, n., Belgrade, Sem- 
lin, Garlowitz, Peterwardein, Vuhouar, 
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Basins inclined to the Black Sea (continued). 

Rivers, Towns, 

Danube {continued) j Neusatz,d/?a<m, Zombar, n,,Mobac8,Funf- 

kirchen, n., Baja, Tolna, Kalocsa, Paks, 
Solt, Fbldvar, JJunaveese, Pesth, Bud a, 
Alt-OfenjWaitzen, Gran, Dorog, Komorn, 
Presburg, Vienna, Linz, Passau, Strau- 
bing, Ratisbon or Regensburg, Ingohtadt, 
Neuburg^ Ulm, Tuttlingen. 

Jalpucb, I Ismael. 

Pruth, I Reni, Czemowitz, Sniatyn^ Kolomea. 

Bagliii, Jassy. 

Sereth, I Galacz, Adjiud, n., BaJcUf Roman. 

Milkov, Fokichany, 

Jalomnitza, I Tergovlst. 

Lorn, OsTnan-BazaVy R<ugrady n. 

Argish, I Bucharest, n. (on the Dumbovitza). 

Jantra, Timova. 

Alt, I Kronstadt, n. 

Zibin , H ermanstadt . 

Isker, Sophia. 

Schyl, I Krajova. 

Harasch, I Verschitz, n. 

Morava, Semendria, n., Passarovicz. 

West Morava, I ...Karanovacz. 

Ibar, Novi-Bazar, Pristina, Kossova. 

Nissawa, Nissa or Nisch. 

Karasch, I Versetz, n. 

Temes, I Pancsova, Temeswar, Lugos. 

Save, Belgrade, Sduibacz, MitrovitZy Agram. 

Drina, Zvomik. 

Bosna, Bosna-SebaY, n. (on the Migliazza). 

Posega, I Posega. 

V erbas, BaniaXnka. 

Unna, Oradiska, Duhicza, Novi. 

Kulpa, PetHnia, Carlstadt. 

Laybach, LaTBach. 

Theiss, I Nagy-Kikinda, Zenta, Theresianstadt, Sze- 

f edin, Vasarhely, Bzentes, Czongrad, 
'elegyhaza, n., Keczkemet, n., Nagy- 
Kbrbs, n., Nyiregyhaza, Czegled, Szolnok, 
Miklos, Tokay y Szigeth. 

Alt-Bega, I Nagy-Beeskerek, Halzfeld. 

Maros, I Szegedin, Mako, Ar^, Lippa, Czanady 

KarlsburgjMaros-Vazarhely, Szazz- Regen y 
Get'gyos. 

Great Kokel, l.,,M€dias, Segesvar, 

Aranyos, T/uyrda. 

Kbrbs, I Szarvas, Bekes, Czaba, Gyula. 

Berettyo, Mezo-Tur, Kardzag. 

Sebos-Kbrbs, ...Boszbrmeny, Grosswardein. 

Zagyva, Gyongyos, n. 
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Basina inclined to the Black Sea (continued). 
Rivers, Towns. 


Erlau, Erlau. 

Koselo, Debreczin, Szoboszlo. 

Hernad, Kaschau, Iglo, LmUclwbul 

Sajo, Miskoltz, Koienau, Schmdlnitz. 

Tarcza, I Eperies. 

Bodropr, Bodrogy Ujhelyy n., MunkacSy n. 

Ungh, Unghvar. 

Szamos, I Szathmary, Dees, Klausenbuhg. 

Kraszna, I Nagy-Karoly. 

Lapos, Nagy-Bany. 

Lake Szamos, ...Bistritz, n. (on the Bistritz). 

Brave, Essek, WarasdiUy Marburg y Bleibach. 

Mur, I Gratz. 

Gian, Klagonfurt. 

Sarvitz, Baja, Szexard, Stuhlweissenburg. 

Kapos, Keszthely, n. (on the Sio). 

Sea, Veszprim. 

Gran, I Gran, Schemnitz, n., Kremnitz, n., Neusohl. 

Waag, I Komom, Tymau. 

Raab, Baab, Papa!, n. 

Leitha, I Wiener-Neustadt. 

Toma, Vasarhely-Somlo. 

Baabnitz, Oodenburg, n. (on L. Neusiedler). 

Guns, I Guns. 

March or Morava, ^...Presburg, Olmiitz, Sternberg, n. 

Thaya, Nikolshurg, n., Znaym. 

Schwartza, I BruNN. 

Iglawa, Iglau. 

Idttawa, I ...A usterlitz. 

Miava, I Miava. 

Rumza, Prossnitz. 

Trasen, St Pvlien. 

Enns, Steyer. 

Traun, Linz, Weis. 

Inn, Passau, Hally iNNSBRliCK. 

Salzach, SaJzbui^, Uallein. 

Isar, Landshut, Freising, MUNICH. 

Naab, I Amberg, n. (on the Vils). 

Alt Muhl, Eichstadl. 


Lech, Augsburg. 

Woraitz, I DinkelsWd. 

Eger, N ordlingen. 

Iller, Ulm, Kempten. 

A^h, Memmingen. 


Basins inclined to the Adriatic. 


Isonzo, See under Italy.” 

Gulf of Trieste, Trieste, Capo dlstria, Pirano. 

W. CO. of Istria, Rovigno, Pola. 

Gulf of Fiume, Fiume. 
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Basins inclined to the Adriatic (continued). 
Rivera. Towns. 


Morlacca Channel, Zeng, Karlojj^ago. 

Co. of Dalmatia, Zara, Sehemco, Spalatro. 

Narenta, Gabella, Mo stab. 

Brigava, I Stolacz. 

Bistritza, Imoschi, n., Livno. 

Tribinschucza, Trebigno. 

W. CO. of Dalmatia, ...Ragusa, Castelnumw, C attar o, 
(see under Turkey.”) 


Antivari — 


14. Lstkes. — In the basin of the Danube are Balaton or Platten 
See, Neusiedler Bee, and Lake Piditz, all in the west of Himgary ; * 
Traun See and A tier See in Salzbimg. The Isonzo drains Lake 
Zirknitz in Carniola. Far more celebrated, however, are those that 
are situated in the basin of the Po — ^viz., Garda, drained by the 
Mincio ; laeo, by the Oglio ; Como, by the Adda ; and Maggiore and 
Lugano by the Ticino and Tresa re8i)ectively. 

15. Climate. — The climate differs very greatly in the different 
provinces ; but the entire empire is compris^ l>etween the isotherms 
of 50® and 60® Fahr. The mean annual temperature of Vienna, in 
the centre of the Austrian dominions, is 51°. 3, winter 32°. 9, and 
summer 69°. 4. 

German writers divide the empire into three zones — a northern, middle, 
and southern. The first, which embraces Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, with 
the higher parts of Hungary and Galicia— in all, about 70,000 square 
miles — greatly resembles in its average temperatiu'e the British Isles and 
Northern France ; wheat, barley, oats, and rye forming the usual crops. 
This may bo called the zone of grain, hops, and hemp. The central zone, 
extending from lat. 49® to 46°, is the zone of maize, wheat, and the vine, 
embracing an area of about 150,000 square miles; while the third or 
southern zone, embracing the part of the empire south of 46°, is that of 
the olive, myrtle, and rice. The climate of Venice is peculiarly mild 
and genial. Snowfalls at Venice on five days of the year. In the Italian 
Alps, however, which form its northern frontier, occurs one of the raini- 
est localities in Europe. For two months together the rain sometimes 
never ceases, and not unfrequently it descends in torrents ; but in 
Vienna and the low-lying districts, 28 inches are a frequent average for 
the year. 

16. Geology. — A full half of the empire is covered with tertiary 
and post-tertiary accumulations, which j)revail esjKJcially in the 
basin of the Danube, between the Save and the Carjmthian Moun- 

* The Hun^rian lakes occur in low swarapy plains, and are shallow and un- 
interesting. ^lose of Salzburg are very small. Zirknitz is rem arkable for the 
periodic disappearance of its waters through apertures in the bottom ; in winter 
it abounds with fish, but in summer its bed is dry and regularly cultivated. The 
Italian lakes are deep reservoirs in the bosom of the mountains, and present the 
most picturesque scenery— Maggiore being reckoned the most beautiful, and 
Como the most sublime. 
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tains and in the Italian province. Secondary strata occupy ex- 
tensive areas in the Camic and Julian Alps, in the Cari)athians, in 
the greater part of Dalmatia, Croatia, and Illyria ; together wiiii a 
large belt in the N. W., extending from Vienna to Lake Constance. 
The Paleeozoic series are principally confined to the W. ofIBohemia, 
the N. of Moravia, Central Silesia, jmrts of Tyrol, Upi>er Austria, and 
Styria, extending in a long belt from Innsbruck to Neustadt, and in 
detached patches in Illyria and Croatia. Crystalline rocks prevail 
in the eastern Carjiathians, and occupy a large portion of the surface 
of the north-western provinces, esjHiciaUy between Regensburg and 
Linz on the Danul>e, to Brlinn on the Schwartza. Igneous rocks 
line the southern flank of the Carpathians, and occur also in Tran- 
sylvania ; and Granitic rocks are common in the S.E. of Bohemia 
and the N. of Upj>er Austria. 

Mhierah . — No country in Europe excels Austria in regard to mineral 
wealth. Almost every valuable kind of mineral is found m inexhaustible 
quantities. The precious metals are very abundant in Hungary, 
feinsylvania, and Bohemia ; the most celebrated mines being those of 
Schemnitz and Kremnitz in North-Western Hungary. Coal, iron, and 
copper, are abundant in .all the provinces. Native steel, more valu- 
able than that made by artificial means, is found in Styria, Carinthia, 
and Camiola. Tin, so rare in most countries, abounds in Bohemia. A 
very valuable mine of quicksilver, second only to that of Almaden in 
Spain, is worked at Idria in Camiola. Lead is found in Carinthia, anti- 
mony in Hungary, sulphur and arsenic at Schemnitz. Salt, building- 
stones of everj^ variety, and precious stones, are widely diflPused ; and 
thermal and mineral springs are numerous — the most celebrated being 
those of Karlsbad, Tdplitz, Eger, Sedlitz, and Marienbad in Bohemia, 
and of Baden in Lower Austria. 

17. Botany. — The portion of Austria situated N. of lat. 46° is 
embraced within Schouw’s second botanical region, or the region of 
the UmhelUferoe. ; the remainder, consisting of Venice, Dalmatia, Cro- 
atia, &c. , is included within the third or Mediterranean region, of 
that naturalist ; while the higher elevations of both i)ertain to his 
Arctic-Alpine region — (see under “Euro]>e,” par. 19). The total 
number of indigenous plants in the empire has not been ascertained ; 
but in the Italian province alone 2568 flowering-plants are enumer- 
ated, of which 514 are monocotyledons, and 2054 dicotyledons : 
while the whole of Germany, using the ^rm in its widest accepta- 
tion, is said to contain 7000 species, of which 2566 are flowering- 
plants, subdivided into 529 monocotyledons and 2037 dicotyledons. 
The vegetation of the empire is therefore very extensive and varied, 
that of Hungary alone embracing nearly all the plants indigenous 
to Eimope, with many others that have been imported. About a 
fourth part of the entire surface is covered with forests. The Alps 
and Sudetic Mountains produce the pine, birch, and larch ; the Car- 
pathiant, firs, pines, and beeches ; while the magnificent forests of 
the Hungarian and Polish provinces consist for the most part of the 
oak, beech, and elm. The trees attain in many places a gigantic 
size ; and tiie timber, which is of excellent quality, and well adapted 
for house and ship building, is largely exported. 
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Agriculture . — Though the soil is characterised by great diversity, it 
is for the most part highly fertile ; and notwithstanding the antiquated 
and unskilful methods employed in husbandry, the crops are rich and 
abundant. In the vicinity of the large rivers the soil consists of a black 
vegetable mould, which is admirably suited for the growth of wheat. 
In some parts of Hungary no manure is required for the production of 
the choicest crops. It is estimated that about one-third of the whole 
surface is under tillage. In the northern provinces, the usual cereals 
raised are wheat, rye, oats, and barley ; in the centr^ provinces, maize 
and wheat ; while in the southern ai*o maize and rice. Hungary and 
Galicia are the principal corn-growing provinces, and rye forms every- 
where the chief food of the people. Vines, hops, tobacco, saffron, 
flax, hemp, and a great variety of fruit trees, are also cultivated ; and 
mulberry trees, for silk- worms, are extensively reared in the Italian pro- 
vince and in Hungary. Vineyards occupy about half a million acres of 
the surface, and yield between throe and four million gallons annually. 
The parts of the country best adapted for the culture of the vine 
are Styria, Lower Austria, and the N.E. of Hungary ; but the wines 
are of inferior quality, except those produced in the upper basin of the 
Theiss, especially those of Tokay, which have been long celebrated for 
their excellence. The vino cannot be cultivated at a higher elevation 
than 1750 feet : the oak extends to the height of 3000 feet, the cereals 
generally to 4500 feet, pines to (iOOO feet, and pasture to the limit of 
perpetual congelation, which in the Alps is at a height of 8900 feet. 
Pastiu'e-lands are limited in extent, save in the Alpine provinces and 
Moravia, where cattle ai’e numerous and the produce of the dairy con- 
siderable. In Hungary and Galicia great attention is paid to the rear- 
ing of sheep ; great quantities of wool are exported from the Bucko wina ; 
and goats, swine, and poultry from most of the provinces. 

18. Zoology. — The fauna of Austria is, in general, the same as 
that of Germany, and the remainder is common to Italy and Euro- 
p^n Turkey. Of the 78 species of mammalia inhabiting Central 
Europe, 41 are carnivora, 22 rodenti^ 9 ruminantia, and 1 jmchy- 
derm. The following are the principal species — the bear, wolf, 
fox, lynx, and chamois in the Alps and Carpathians ; the marten, 
otter, marmot, beaver, wild-lwar, wild-cat, jackal, stag, deer, liare, 
and rabbit, in Dalmatia. Of the 305 species of birds belonmng to 
the same zoological province, the eagle, vulture, hawk, and other 
birds of prey, are common in the mountains ; and the pheasant, 
wild-duck, wmte heron, and game of all kinds, in the plains. Among 
the 31 reptiles the most remarkable is the Proteus amjuineus, an 
animal resembling the water-lizard, found in Lake Zirknitz in Car- 
niola. Fishes are abimdant in most of the rivers, especially in the 
Theiss and Lower Danube, where the sturgeon and pike attain to 
a vast size. The fresh-water fishes of Camiola alone amount, 
according to Freyer, to 32 species. The marine 8i)ecies, which in- 
clude the mackerel, tunny, and anchovy, are embraced within 
Forbes’s Mediterranean Region of Marine i?/e, which also embraces 
the Black Sea. A pearl-bearing mollusc inhabits the waters of 
Hungary, Bohemia, and the Archduchy of Austria, and a regular 
pearl-fishery is established on the Vatava. Insects are abimdant 
in the low marshy grounds of Hungary, especially gnats and flies ; 
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bees, Spanish flies, and the cochineal insect, are reared in great 
numbers ; leeches are numerous in the Neusiedler See, and are 
largely exported for medicinal purposes; and corals are collected 
on the coast of Dalmatia. 

19. Ethnography. — The people of Austria comprise four 
great races, which, according to the census of 1851, existed in 
the following proportions, — viz., Sclavonians, 14,802,751 ; Eou- 
mans (including Italians and Wallachians), 8,051,906 ; Germans, 
7,870,719 ; Magyars, 4,866,556 ; Jews, Gypsies, and other races, 
817,712 ; — total, 36,401,864. The Sclavonians form the majority 
in Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, Illyria, Dalmatia, and Hungaiy, 
and constitute almost the entire population of Galicia. The 
Koumans, or people speaking Komannic languages, form nearly 
the entire population of Venice, the southern part of Tyrol and 
the maritime districts of Illyria and Dalmatia. The Germans 
predominate in Styria and the Tyrol, and are almost the sole 
inhabitants of Upper Austria, Lower Austria, and Salz- 
burg. The Mag^ai*s ai'e the dominant race in Hungary and 
Transylvania. The Jews, who amount to 706,657, are most 
numerous in the towns of Galicia, Bohemia, Moravia, and Hun- 
gary ; and the Gypsies, Armenians, and Greeks are scattered 
over all the eastern provinces of the empire. 

Language. — The languages spoken in this extensive empire belong 
to four distinct families — viz., the Sclavonic, Teutonic, Greco-Latin, 
and Finno-Tartarian. To the first belong the Rusmiiahy spoken by 
the Sclavonian population of Galicia and Hungary ; the Servian, in 
I)art8 of Dalmatia, Sclavonia, and Military Croatia, where it forms 
the vernacular of about 1,. 300, 000; the Bohemian or Tchehhian,* 
spoken by from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 of the j)opulation of Bohemia 
and Moravia ; the Slow ok or Slovakian, by about 1,800,000 in the 
N.W. of Hungary. The Slowaks are descendants of the original 
Sclavonic settlers in Hungary, who in 894 were conquered by the 
Magyars ; but though a subjugated race, they still retain their 
original language, as a remnant of their ancient national existence. 
The second or Teutonic family of languages is represented by the 
German, which is the language of me Coiul; and of literature, 
and is spoken by nearly 8,000,000 of the population, who reside 
for the most part in the nine German provinces and especially 
in the Archduchy of Austria, Salzburg, Styria, and the Ty- 

* During the last century an attempt was made hy the Austrian Government 
to abolish the Bohemian language, and German teachers were introduced into all 
the schools of Bohemia ; but a Iwguage which, during the long ages of Papal 
superstition, had been used os almost the only organ of truth, was not permitted 
to be thus suppressed. A reaction took place in its favour, and of late years 
Bohemian literature has been sedulously cultivated. Bohemia, though justly 
styled the cradle of the Reformation, is now one of the strongholds of Roman 
Catholicism ; and the descendants of those who shed their blood in defence of 
religious liberty are now distinguished by the superstitious zeal with which they 
adhere to the form of jreligion forced on them by the swords of the Austrians. 
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roL — (See under “ Grermany,” where the literature will also 
be found.) The Greco-Latin family is mainly confined to the 
coasts of the Adriatic, and is represented by three languages 
— viz., the Italian in Venetia and the south of the Tyrol, em- 
bracing a population of upwards of 2,500,000; the WaXlaxhiany 
or Daco-Rmaana, in the south of Transylvania, into which it 
ha« spread from the Timkish provinces of Wallachia and Molda- 
via; and the Albanian or Amauute, the remains of a language long 
extiict, and which formed an intermediate link between severe 
distiict families in the southern parts of Dalmatia. The Arnauts 
differ in language and physical conformation from all the other 
natiqis of Europe, and are supxmsed to t)e descended from the 
ancient Illyrians. The Finno-Tartarian family is represented by the 
Mo^iar or Hungarian^ which is spoken by 4,800,000 of the popu- 
lation of Hungary — the remainder consisting of Slowaks, Croatians, 
Germins, Russniaks, Wallachians, and Jews. The Magyars are 
a peojle of Finnish extraction, and closely allied to the Ostiaks and 
Woguls, barbarous hordes who lead a wandering life in the upper 
and cmtral basin of the Obi. They entered Europe in the ninth 
century, and subdued Hungary in the short space of ten years ; and 
thougi then differing in few or no resirects from the other savage 
tribes of Central Asia, they now take rank among the foremost 
natiom of Europe in physical, moral, and intellectual qualities. 
Their language has experienced a similar transmutation, from its 
long-continued contact with Euroi)ean civihsation ; but it still re- 
tains those well-marked features which have always characterised 
the Tinnish branch of the linguistic family to wnich it belongs. 
For 0cample, the Magyar resolves its vowels into two classes, one 
of wlich (a, o, u) denotes the masculine, and the other (e, i, b, U) 
the ftminine ; and the individual words of the language are so formed 
that a masculine and a feminine vowel are never allowed to meet in 
the »ame vocable, whether simple or compound. This curious char- 
acteristic of the Finnish dialects strongly reminds the Celtic scholar 
of Ihe well-known principle, leaihan ri leathan is caol ri cool ; or 
“ broad to broad, and small to small.” 

Mdigion . — According to the “ Almanach de Gotha” for 1859, the 
diflbrent religious persuasions in the empire contained the following 
numbers in 1851: Roman Catholics, 25,509,626; Greek Catho- 
lics, 6,257,514; Protestants (chiefly Informed), 3,083,443; Jews, 
799,005 ; Unitarians and other sects, 46,733. The Protestants are 
ckiefly found in the Hungarian provinces ; about half the Magyars 
are Calvinists, and a large proportion of the remainder Lutherans, 
who are also numerous in the German provinces. The adherents 
of the Greek Church are most numerous in Galicia, where they 
amount to upwards of 2,000,000 ; but they are found in consider- 
able numbers in all the eastern provinces. 

Education . — In regard to education Austria occupies the seventh 
place among European states, having more of the popidation at 
school than IVance or the United Kin^om, but less tham Belgium, 
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Sweden, or Prussia. About one-eleventh of the entire population, 
or 72 per cent of those between seven and fourteen years of age, 
are regularly attending some place of instruction. In 1859 the (5f- 
ferent seminaries, teachers, and pupils, stood as follows : — 


Educational Institutions. 

Number. 

Professors 

or 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Common or Elementary Schools, 

44,669 

57,987 

3, 435, £78 

Gymnasia and Academies, 

787 

10,925 

95, HO 

Theological Seminaries, 

139 

602 

4,^75 

Universities, 

9 

575 

8^67 

Total, 

45,604 

70,089 

3,545,560 


The nine universities are those of Vienna, Prague, Gratz, Olmiitz, 
Innsbruck, Lemberg, Pesth, Padua, and Pavia. The univeiiity of 
Vienna was founded in 1365 ; that of Prague is the oldest in Germany, 
having been founded in 1348 on the model of the University of Paris. It 
flounced so much that in 1409 it numbered 20,000 students. Tlie cele- 
brated University of Padua, founded in the thirteenth cent\iry,had in 
former times students from every part of Europe, among whon were 
Tasso and Columbus. The instruction given in all the public esttblish- 
ments is gratuitous, but it is customary to pay a small fee, whicii goes 
to the maintenance of poor students. Attendance at school \s not 
strictly compulsory ; but the law requires that every child betweto the 
ages of six and twelve shall be educated either in school or at homd 

20. Govemineilt, &c. — The form of government U an 
hereditary and almost absolute monarchy ; and with thd ex- 
ception, perhaps, of Naples and one or two other It^ian 
States, there is not a government in Europe under which the 
subject enjoys a smaller amount of real liberty. Each of 
the provinces enjoys, indeed, the privilege of a legislative 
diet, or local parliament, but in every instance its power is 
merely nominal, and the will of the Emperor is everywhere 
supreme. 

The revolutionary movement whiclL in 1848, shook the thrones 
of so many Euroi)ean monarchs, compelled Francis J oseph to grant 
liberal constitutions to several of the nations under his sway ; but 
no sooner had the danger passed away than a reaction followed, 
and the various nationalities of the empire are now groaning under 
a more intense despotism than before. Hvmgary, in particular, 
which for many centuries preserved a lar^e measure of independence, 
was deprived of the last vestige of her hberty in 1849, though only 
by the intervention of Russia. The Italian provinces have been 
ripening for insurrection these many years, but the favourable 
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opportunity was wanting till 1859, when Napoleon III., envious of 
the all -engrossing power of Austria in Italian affairs, and professing 
an ardent desire for the liberation of the peninsula, sent an hnmense 
army to aid the King of Sardinia, whose territory the Austrian forces 
had invaded. After several engagements that led to no decisive 
result, the campaign was terminated by the sanguinary battle of 
Solferino, which drove the Austrians out of Lombardy, and led to 
the tranrference of Lombardy to Sardinia. The strong fortresses of 
Mantua and Peschiera were, however, excepted from this transfer- 
ence, and Venice is still biting her chains. 

Army and Navy . — The i>ermanent military force, or regular peace 
establishment, amounts to 400,000 men, but the war est^lishment, 
in 1858-9, was nearly double that number. The whole naval force 
does not exceed 135 vessels, including 1 ship of the line, 7 frigates, 
7 corvettes, 9 brigs, 13 war-steamers, and 98 smaller vessels — carry- 
ing, in the aggregate, 852 gims, and 8707 marines. The total cost 
of the Army and Navy in 1858 amoimted to £10,689,000. There 
are a great many fortifications in the empire, of which Josephstadt, 
Theresienstadt, Olmlitz, Mantua, Peschiera, and Komom, belong 
to the first class; and Peterwardein, Brod, Old Gradisca, Arad, 
Eszeg, Karlstadt, Karlsburg, Munkacs, Temeswar, Kagusa, Cattaro, 
Zara, Legnago, Venice, Kufstein, Salzbiug, Prague, and Konig- 
griitz, to the second. Austria has also garrisons in Mentz, Piacenza, 
Ferrara, and Oomacchio. 

The Revenue in 1857 amounted to £29,829,000, and the Expen- 
diture to £34,083,000. About a third of the entire revenue is 
derived from direct taxes on land, houses, industry, and income; 
and the remainder from indirect imposts — the chief items being cus- 
toms, and the duties on salt, timber, and tobacco. 

The Public Debt is advancing at a rate which threatens na- 
tional bankruptcy. In 1846 it was only £103,000,000; in 1854, 
£162,376,000; and in 1856, £241,700,000. The interest on this 
debt absorbs a full third of the entire revenue. 

21. Gommeroe. — The foreign commerce of the empire is com- 
paratively trifling, and is confined to Trieste, Venice, Fiume, and 
Chioggia, all situated on the Adriatic. 

In 1857 the Mercantile Marine consisted of 9651 ships, carrying 
376,000 tons. Of these upwards of 600 are of la^e size, handsomely and 
strongly built. The Iniwjrts were valued at £^,193,000, and the Ex- 
ports at £23,100,000. The number of vessels that entered the port of 
Trieste was 10,733, carrying -747,000 tons ; cleared 10,771 ships, with a 
tonnage of 773,000. Entered Venice 4645 ships, tonnage 465,000 ; left 
4536 ships, tonnage 473,000. The principal imiwrts are articles of colo- 
nial produce — such as coffee, sugar, &c., together with oils, com, cattle, 
cotton and cotton yam, hides, skins, and metals ; and the chief exports 
are wool, silk, woollen goods, hnen, hemp, linen yam, printed cotton 
goods, glass, timber, salt, wine, jewellery, watches, and musical instru- 
ments. 

22. ManufEictares have made considerable progress since the peace of 
1815. They are prosecuted chiefly in the German provinces. The manu- 
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facture of silk fabrics is almost confined to Vienna, Prague, and Pesth ; 
of woollen goods to Bohemia and Moravia ; of cotton goods to Bohemia 
and Lower Austria ; but linen goods are manufacture in all the pro- 
vinces, and give employment to about a tenth part of the population. 
Wooden articles are executed with much ingenuity in the Tyrol ; Bohe- 
mia has long been celebrated for glass ; and Vienna, Venice, and Prague 
are noted for jewellery and watches. Mining forms an important branch 
of industry in Hungary, Bohemia, and the mountainous parts of Upper 
Austria, Styria, and Carinthia. 

23. Internal Conmixmlcatlon.— The Danube with its navigable 
tributaries the Theiss, Save, and Drave, are the great commercial 
thoroughfares of the empire. The ciurent of the main river is so 
rapid that steamei’s alone are now employed. Steamers are also 
extensively used on the other navigable rivers and on the lakes of 
Lombardy. The total extent of river navigation in the empire is 
estimated at 4300 miles. There are few Canals^ except in Lombardy 
and lower Hungary. 

Railways have made great progress, and connect the capital with the 
most distant points of the empire. In 1859 no lewer than 2086 miles 
were open for ti-affic, embracing the following principal lines : — 

Vienna to Briinn, Olmiitz, and Prague ; and thence to Dresden and 
Berlin. 

Vienna to Troppau, Cracow, and Lemberg. 

Vienna to Presburg, Pesth, Szegedin, and Temeswar; with a branch 
from Czegled to Grosswardein and Debreezin. 

Vienna to Raab, Komom, StUhlweissenburg, and Warasdin. 

Vienna to Gratz, Cilly, Laybach, and IVieste ; with branches from 
Cilly to Agram, Karlstadt, and Petrinia. 

Vienna to Linz and thence to Passau, Salzburg, and Innsbruck, with 
a branch from Linz to Graunden. 

Venice to Treviso, Udine, and Trieste. 

Venice to Padua, Verona, Brescia, Bergamo, Milan ; and thence to 
Turin. This line hM three branches — one from Milan to Como, a second 
from Verona to Mantua and Modena, and a third from Verona to Botzen 
in the Tyrol. 

Excellent carriage-roads have also been constructed at great expense 
between all the leading cities of the empire. That from Pavia in Italy 
to Czemowitz in Galicia, 1120 miles in length, is carried across rivers 
and mountain-chains, and is macadamised throughout. Similar roads 
connect the capital with Prague, Buda, Trieste, and Milan. Upwards of 
sixty mouniain-passes have been rendered practicable for wheeled carri- 
ages, at an enormous expense. The principal of these are enumerated 
elsewhere (see under Mountains,'' par. 11), and need not here be 
repeated. 
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SWITZEELAND. 

1. Position and Boundaries. — N., Lake Constance and 
Grand-duchy of Baden ; W., France ; S., Sardinia ; E., Tyrol 
and Liechtenstein. Lat. 45^" 50' — 47° 50' N. ; Ion. 5° 55' — 
10° 30' E. Bern, the nominal capital, is nearly on the same 
parallel with Nevers, Gratz, Jassy, Azov, and Astrakhan ; and 
nearly on the same meridian as the Naze, Munster, Strasbourg, 
and Turin. 

2 Form and Dimensions. — Form elliptical; greatest length from 
E. to W., 216 miles ; extreme breadth, 140 mdes. 

3. Surface. — More mountainous than any other country in Europe ; 
two-thirds of the surface occuiued with lofty mountain -chains (see 
par. 8) ; and the remaining third consisting of an elevated plateau, 
about 1300 feet above the level of the sea, and studded witn many 
beautiful lakes (see par. 13). 

4. Area ; 15,261 square miles, being somewhat less than the half 
of Scotland. 

5. Population: 2,392,740 in 1851 ; or 156 inhabitants to each 
square mile. It has increased 10 i>er cent since 1838, when the 
population was 2, 184,096. Bern is by far the most populous canton, 
containing about one-fifth of the entire population, and Uri is the 
least populous. 

6. Political Divisions. — The Swiss Confederation comprises 
twenty-two cantons, which now form twenty-five distinct repub- 
lics, united by a federal council. The three divided cantons 
are Basle, Appenzell, and Unterwalden. There are seven 
western cantons ; twelve north-eastern, including the four 
forest cantons of Schwytz, Lucern, Unterwalden, and Uri ; and 
three southern cantons. 

Seven Western Cantons. 

Geneva. — Geneva 37 (Rhone), Carouge 5 (Arve). 

Vaud. — Lausanne 17, Vevey 5 (Lake of Geneva). 

Fribourg. — Fribourg 9 (Sarine), Moral (Lake Morat). 

KeuobftteL — Neuchatel 8, Vallengin 6 n. (Laae NeuchAtel), 
Chaux-de-Fonds 8 n., Locle 8 n. (Doubs). 

Bern. — Bern 26, Thun 5 (Aar), Bienne 6 (Lake Bienne), Lang- 
nau 5 (Emmen), Lauren. 
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Solenre. — Soleure 5, Olten 2 (Aar). 

Basla— Basle or Bale 22, capital of BSLle-Ville (Rhine); Liesthal 3, 
capital of B^e-Campagne (Ergolz). 

Twelve North-Eastern Cantons. 

Aargao. — Aarau 5 (Aar), Baden 3 (Limmat). 

ZurlclL — Zurich 15, Wadenschwyl 5 (Limmat), Winterthur 5 
(Toess). 

SchaffliatiBen. — Schaffhausen 8 (Rhine). 

Tlmrgau. — Frauenfeld 3 (Murg). 

St OalL— St Gall 11 (Steinach), Sargaus^ Pfeffers (Rhine). 

AppeqzelL — Appenzell 3, capital of Inner Rhodes, Herisau 4 n. 
(Sittem) ; Trogen 3, capital of Outer Rhodes (Goldach). 

Qlarus. — Glarus 5 (Linth), Ndfds, 

Schwytz.~ScHWYTZ 5 (Muota), Morgarten. 

Zug. — ZuG 3 (Lorze). 

Lucero. — Lucern 10 (Reuss), SempacJi. 

UnterwaldeiL — Stanz 2, capital of Nidwald (Engelberg Aa) ; Sar- 
nen 3, capital of Obdenwald (Samer Aa). 

UrL — Altorf 2 (Lake Lucern), Burglen, 

Three Southern Cantons. 

*GriBons. — Coire or Chur 5 (Rhine), BemJiardin^ Splugen. 

Ticino or Tessin. — Bellinzona 2, Locarno 3 (Ticino), Lugano 5 
(Lake Lugano). 

Valais. — Sion or Sitten 3, Martigny, Leuk (Rhone). 

7. Descriptive Notes. — The towns are remarkably few in propor- 
tion to the population ; only thirty-five contain more than 5000 
inhabitants; seven have 10,000; and only three exceed 20,000 — 
viz. Geneva, Bern, and B^le. 

Western Cantons. — Geneva, finely situated on the Rhone, where it 
issues from the lake, is the largest city in Switzerland ; noted for its 
manufacture of watches and jewellery; has a Protestant college, and 
contains the federal arsenal. The names of Calvin, Beza, Knox, Cran- 
mer, Lesage, Deluc, Lefort, Rousseau, Necker, Saussure, and De Can- 
dolle adorn the annals of this famous city. Lausanne, on the Lake of 
Geneva, in the midst of enchanting scenery, has several manufactures, and 
numerous educational institutions. Frihourg, a busy manufacturing town 
on the Sarine. NeuchMel or NenfchAtel (Ger. Neuenhurg), on the lake of 
same name, is a place of great trade, especially in wine, com, cattle, and 
watches ; has a college, and a cathedral where the doctrines of the Re- 
formation were preached as early as 1630. Bern, the seat of the federal 
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diet, and therefore usually regarded as the capital of Switzerland, pleas- 
antly situated on the Anr, and in population inferior only to Goneva ; 
has a university, founded in 1834 ; a public library, containing numerous 
books and MSS. on Swiss history ; numerous manufactures, especially of 
pinpowder, firearms, mathematical instruments, straw-hats, paper, and 
leather ; the birthplace of Haller the poet. Thmi (pronounced Toon), on 
the Aar, near where it issues from the lake, is renowned for its romantic 
situation, ^oleure^ a small town on the Aar, with a college, a public 
library, and botanic garden : here Kosciusko died in 1817. Bade or B6i.le 
(Ger. Basel), a celebrated and ancient city on the Rhine, neai* its great 
bend. It dates from the fourth century, and in the eleventh was the 
most powerful city in Helvetia ; it was the seat of a great council (1431- 
1437), and of a memorable treaty between France and Prussia in 1795 : 
it is now the third city in the confederation in point of population ; contains 
a university, and numerous manufactures of silk ribl^ns ; the birthplace 
of Euler and Bemouilli, the celebrated algebraists, and of the two Hol- 
beins : here also Erasmus died in 1536. 

North-East Cantons. — Aara^l, a small manufacturing town on the 
Aar. Zurich, a considerable town on the Limmat, near its efflux from the 
lake, contains a university which is attended by about 200 students ; has 
important manufactures of silk and cotton fabrics : here Zuingle preached, 
and here the first entire English version of the Scriptures (Coverdalo's) was 
printed in 1535 : it is the birthplace of Gessner, Lavater, and Pestalozzi. 
SchaffhauMn, on the Rhine, near its picturesque falls, has a college, and 
several manufactures. Frauenfeld, a small town on the Murg, with 
cotton-mills and dye-works. St Oall has extensive manufactures of 
cotton, yarn, and muslins. A'frpeuzell, capital of Inner Rhodes, and 
Herisau, on the Sittem, have extensive manufactures of muslin and of 
sir: and cotton fabrics. Trogen, capital of Outer Rhodes. Olarus ex- 
ports cheese in great quantities, and has manufactures of cloth and 
cotton. L'aceni, on the Reuss, near its efflux from the lake of same 
name, celebrated for its beautiful scenery ; has a lyceum with fourteen 
professors. AHw'f, famous for the resistance of William Tell to the 
tyrant Gessler in 1307 : Tell was bom in the vicinity. 

Southern Cantons. — Coire (Fr. Chur), in the valley of the Upper 
Rhine, has an active transit-trade and some manufactures. Bellinzona 
has an active transit-trade between Switzerland and I+aly. Sion (Ger. 
Sitlen), pleasantly situated near the right bank of the Rhone, has an 
arsen^ and two ruined castles. 

8. Monntains. — Switzerland is by far the most mountainous 
coimtry in Europe, and the one which contains the grandest scenery. 
The Pennine and Helvetian Alps, in the S., separate it from 
Piedmont and Lombardy ; the Bernese Alps, in the interior, stretch, 
between Bern and Valais; and the Jura chain, in the W., lies 
along the French frontier. Between the two last-mentioned chains 
an elevated plateau, 135 miles long by about 50 miles broad, ex- 
tends from the Lake of Geneva to that of Constance. — (See under 
“Italy”.) 

Pennine Alps, in the S.W., between Canton Valais and Sardinia, 
separate the basins of the Rhone and Po, and contain Mont Blanc, 
the culminating-point of the Alps. Among the loftiest summits are : — 
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Feet. 

Mont Blanc, in Savoy, . . . 15,744 

Great St Bernard, .... 11,080 

Mont Cervin, .... 14,771 

Mpnte Rosa (culminating point of Svdtzerland), 15,208 

Helvetian or Lepontinr Alps, partly between Valais and Ticino, 
separate the head-watere of the Po, Rhone, and Rhine : — 

Feet. 

The Simplon, in the E. of Valais, . . 11,510 

Mont Furca, . . . . . . 8,268 

Mont St Gothard, .... 10,900 

Bernese Alps, between Bern and Valais, and between the Upper 
Rhone and Aar, are separated from the Helvetian Alps by the valley of 


the Rhone • — 

Feet. 

Oldenhom, ..... 10,200 

Altels, 12,000 

Jungfrau, ..... 13,718 

Schreckhom, ..... 13,386 

Finster-aar-horn, .... 14,026 

The Grimsel, ..... 9,700 

Height of snow-line in the Swiss Alps, . 8,900 

Jura Chain, between Switzerland and France, separates the basins 
of the Aar and Doubs : — 

Feet. 

Mont Molleson (in France), . . . 6,588 

La Dole, N. of Geneva, . . . 5,500 

Mont Tondre, in Canton Vaud, . . 5,538 

Chasseron, ..... 5,284 


Mountain -Passes. — The following are some of the most cele- 
brated passes among the Swiss Alj)^, arranged in the same order as 
the moimtain-chains : — 

1. Pass of Great St Bernardy 8150 feet high, leads through the Pennine 
Alps from Aosta, in Piedmont, to Martigny in the Valais ; traversed 
by Napoleon with his array in 1800 ; the Hospice, erected at its highest 
point, is the most celebrated institution of the kind in all the Alps. 2. 
The Cervin Pass, 10,938 feet high— the loftiest in Europe — loads from 
Chatillon, on the Dora-Baltea, to Visp, in Canton Valais. 3. The 
Simplon Pass, 6592 feet high, leads from Milan and Domodossola to 
Canton Valais : it is a great work, executed by Napoleon at prodigious 
labour and expense; is 38 miles long, 30 feet wide, passes over 611 
bridges, and through several extensive tunnels. 4. Pass of St Gotliard, 
6976 feet high, from Bellinzona on the Ticino, to Altorf on the Reuss : 
it is the only road carried over the crest of the mountains, all the others 
being conducted through deep gorges and beds of mountain -torrents. 
It is now a good carriage-way, and has long been a line of great commer- 
cial importance. 5. Pass of Bendiardin, 6970 feet high, from Bollin- 
zona to Chur, one of the principal routes of commerce between Italy, 
Switzerland, and Germany. 6. The Spleen Pass, 6939 feet high, from 
Chiavenna in Lombardy to the Grisons, was passed by a French army 
in 1800, but greatly improved by the Austrian government in 1823, and 
carried through three covered galleries, which are the longest in the Alps. 
It has now nearly superseded the Septimer Pass, 7611 ^t high, which 
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was formerly the ordinary route from Eastern Switzerland into Italy. 
7. The Oemmi Pass, through the Bernese Alps, 7595 feet high, leading 
from Canton-Bern to Valais, about 24 miles south of Thun. 8. The 
OriTusel Pass, 7126 feet high, through the same chain, at the southern 
extremity of the Hash Valley. For the remaining passes across the Alps, 
see under “Italy” and “Austria.” 

9. Glaciers, &c. — The glaciers of the Swiss and Italian Alps are 
among the grandest and most remarkable phenomena in natnra 
They consist of huge masses of ice, or of snow that has been partially 
melted by the heat of summer, but which has afterwards been con- 
gealed, and which, quitting the higher level, descend far below the 
usual snow-limit, into the region oi cultivation. 

This descent is owing to the inclination of tho bed, the annual accumu- 
lation of snow during winter in the higher levels, the viscous or semi-fluid 
character of its structure, and other causes. The rate of motion in the de- 
scent is different in different glaciers, according as the elements just speci- 
fied vary, and it is continuous, though not in all, never being wholly 

arrested, even during the most severe winters. The velocity increases 
with the slope, and the surface and the central parts move faster than 
tho centre and sides. One celebrated glacier (Mer de Glace) moves down 
the sides of Mont Blanc in summer and autumn at the rate of four feet 
per day in some parts of its course, while in others it does not exceed 
ei^t or nine inches per day. 

The total number of glaciers in the Alps is estimated at 400, covering 
an area of 1440 square miles, and forming the sources of several of the 
largest rivers in Europe, as well as of their principal aflQuents. Thus, 
the Rhine and Rhone originate in glaciere of that name on the opposite 
sides of Mont St Gothard ; and many of the head-waters of the Rhine, 
Rhone, Po, and Danube find in the glaciers a never-failing supply of water. 
The principal region of the true glaciers extends from Mont Pelvoux, in 
Dauphine, to the Gross Glockner, in the Rhsetian Alps, east of which 
very few occur. Two groups of glaciers are particularly celebrated — one 
in the Pennine and the other in the Bernese Alps, or Oberland. The 
first is the Group of Mont Blanc, consisting of thirty-four enormous 
glaciers, some of which are 20 miles long by 2 broad. It includes 
the Mer de Glace, covering an area of 18 square miles, one of the 
largest glaciers in the Alps, which forms the source of the river Arveiron, 
about 2 miles above the village Chamouni ; and the Glacier de la Brenva, 
near Courmayeur, one of the most beautiful and most accessible of all 
known glaciers. The other is the Group of the Oberland, in the 
Bernese Alps, neatly more extensive than the former. It includes the 
Great Aletsck Glacier, which has an area of 32 square miles, and which is 
fed by the snows of Mont Aletsch ; and the Glacier of the Lower Aar, 
which has been described and repeatedly visited by the celebrated Swiss 
naturalist, M. Agassiz. 

Avalanches are the most dangerous and terrible phenomena to which 
the Alpine valleys are exposed. They originate in the higher regions of 
the mountains, when the accumulation of snow becomes so great that 
the inclined plane on which the mass rests cannot any longer support it ; 
it then rolls down the declivity by its own weight, acquiring, at every 
successive leap, both greater dimensions and increased speed, tm, arriving 
at the lower valleys, it covers, destroys, or carries away everything that 
opposes its course — trees, forests, houses, rocks, and even entire viSageB. 
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In the year 1749 the whole viUage of Rueras, in Canton Orisons, was 
covered, and removed from its site by an avalanche of this description, in 
which many persons perished. 

Waterfalls . — Among the most celebrated waterfalls in Switzerland 
may be enumerated the following ; Fall of Lausen^ near ShatFhausen, 
on the Rhine ; it has a total descent of 100 feet, and forms one of the 
most imposing phenomena of the kind in Europe. The Staub-hachy in 
the Lauterbrunnen, Canton-Bem, on the White Lutchine, an affluent 
of the Aar. This is one of the highest falls in Europe : the river pro- 
jects itself over a precipice from 800 to 900 feet high. Fall of Handeh, 
on the Aar, near the Grimsel glacier. Fall of Giesshach, also on the 
Aar, near L^e Brienz. Fall of Reichenhach (a tributary of the Aar), near 
Meyringen, in the Hasli Valley, and in the S.E. of Canton Bern. Fall 
of Tosa^ on the river Toccia, in the Val Formazzo, above Domodossola, 
noted for its great volume of water. Fall of SalUnche, on the Pisse- 
vach an affluent of the Rhone, in Canton Valais, and 10 miles S.W. of 
Martigny. 

Mineral Springs and Baths . — Switzerland contains upwards of 300 
mineral springs ; 18 bath establishments of the first, and 186 of the 
second class. Among the most frequented baths are those of Schinznach 
or Hapsburg on the Aar, and Baden on the Limmat, both in Canton 
Aargau ; of Gumighel, near Bern ; of Leuk, in the Valais ; of Lavez, in 
the Canton de Vaud ; Pfeflfers, in St Gall ; St Moritz, in the Upper 
Engadine ; Grisons, &c. The first mentioned is chiefly frequentea by 
French visitors : the great bath-house contains 160 baths, 360 beds, and 
saloons in which 500 persons can dine together : the temperature of the 
waters is about 60° Fahr. Those of Baden are sulphureous, have a tem- 

E emture of 117° Fahr. , and are chiefly frequented by the Swiss. That of 
euk has a temperature of 144° Fahr. 

10. Places of Historical Interest. — There are many such in 
Switzerland, but the following are especially famous : — 

MorgarteTiy on the boundary between Schwytz and Zug, where, on the 
15th November 1315, 1300 Swiss defeated an army of 20,000 men, under 
Leopold of Austria, this being the first battle fought for Swiss independ- 
ence. In 1798 the Swiss also defeated a French force in the same place. 
TeUs Platte f by the lake of Lucem, where William Tell, the Wallace of 
Switzerland, escaped from the t™nt Gessler. Seinpach., on the lake of 
that name, in Canton Lucem, where, on the 9th July 1386, 1400 Swiss 
routed 4000 Austrians : the action is rendered memorable by the heroic 
death of Arnold von Winkelreid, and is celebrated by an annual festival. 
Burgletiy in Uri, where Tell was bom ; and Alimf, in the same canton, 
where he is said to have shot the apple off his son's head. Moral ^ in 
Fribourg, where the Swiss totally defeated the invading army of Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Bur^ndy, ^d June 1476. Laupen, Canton Bern, 
where the Swiss, under Rudolf of Erlach, totally defeated the Austrians, 
2l8t June 1339. Fraubrunnerif near Bern, where Enguerrand de Coucy, 
a French noble, with an army of adventurers, was defeated by the Bern- 
ese in 1375. Ntifels, where the Austrians, invadii^ Glams, were de- 
feated in 1388. Wildhameiif in St Gall, where Zuinglius was bom in 
1484 ; and Cappely in Zurich, where he was killed in a skirmish against 
the Papists, in 1531. 

11. Principal River-Basins. — Switzerland comprises por- 
tions of four great river-baidns — ^those of the Rhine, Rhone, Po, 
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and Danube. It is principally embraced, however, in the 
Rhine basin, which contains twenty-one capitals of independ- 
ent states, while the Rhone basin contains three, and that of 
the Po only one. There is no capital on the basin of the 
Danube. 


Basin. 

Length in 
Kiig. Miles. 

Area in 
8q. Miles. 

Capitals. 

Rhine, ... 

600 

65,000 

Bale, Scha^'hausen, Chur, Liesthal, 
Aarau, Soleuro, Bern, Zurich, 
Glams, Lucem, Schwytz, Altorf, 
Zug, Samen, Stanz, Trogen, Neu- 
chhtel, Fribourg, Frauenfold, Ap- 
penzell, St Gall. 

Rhone,... 

534 

28,160 

Geneva, Lausanne, Sion. 

Po, 

340 

1 

Bellinzona. 


For Tabular View of Rivers and Towns, see River System of Central 
Europe, under Austria.” 

12. Lakes. — These are more numerous, in proportion to its size, 
than in any other Eiuopean country, except Scandinavia and FinlancL 
Ttetwo largest are the Lake of Geneva (area, .336 square miles) and 
the Lake of Constance (290 square miles). — They all belong to the 
same three river- basins as contain the 25 capitals : there are ten in the 
basin of the Rhine, viz. , Lake Coneiance, or Boden See^ in the N.R, 
drained by the main river ; Thun and Brienz^ by the Aar ; Zurich 
and Wallenstadt, by the Limmat ; Zuxf and Lucem, by the Reuss ; 
Bienne^ NeucJidtd^ and Morai^ by the Thiele ; the Lake of Geneva 
is drained by the Rhone ; and Maggiore and Lugano by the Ticino. 

13. Climate. — Owing to the great elevation of the whole country, 
which is not less than 1300 feet, and the lofty ranges of moimtains 
which cover the greater part of the surface, the chmate of Switzer- 
land is considerably more severe than its geographical situation 
would lead one to expect. Lyuig midway between the Pole and the 
^uator, and in the same latitude as the central imrts of Franc^ 
its climate is far more rigorous and variable, presenting in rapid 
succession the greatest exf^mes of temperature and the most violent 
contrasts of weather. In Geneva, at an elevation of 1230 feet above 
the sea, the thermometer ranges from 34“ as the mean in January 
to 66“ in July ; the mean pressure of the barometer is 27 inches, 
and the annual fall of rain 29 inches ; while on Mont St Ber- 
nard, which is 20 miles farther south, the thermometer ranges 
from 18“ to 43“ Fahr. : the mean height of the barometer is 
21 inches, and the fall of rain 65 inches. At elevatipns of 

y 
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more than 2000 f ee|j the climate is pure and healthy ; but in the deep 
and narrow valleys it is usually insalubrious, and goUre^ or Derbyshire 
neck, is very prevalent. The vine grows in the valleys, and extends 
to an elevation of 1900 feet; while oranges, olives, and pomegranates 
come to maturity in the three southern cantons. — (See par. 16.) 

14. Geology. — The Alpine region in the S. consists for the most 
part of crystalline rocks reposing on a granitic basis : a narrow belt 
of secondary strata extends N.E., from Martigny on the Rhone 
to Chur on the Rhine, in the line of the Bernese Alps ; and another 
belt from Geneva to Basle, in the line of the Jura Mountains. The 
elevated plateau between the Bernese Alps and the J ura Chain con- 
sists of tertiary strata. Palaeozoic rocks do not occur. 

Minerals. — The mineral products are somewhat numerous, but not 
extensively wrought ; iron, lead, zinc, and copper combined with silver 
are found in the Grisona, but the mines are now abandoned. Iron is 
worked with advantage in the Jura Mountains ; coal on the southern 
shore of Lake Thun, and in other places ; rock-salt in Vaud ; saline and 
other mineral springs in numerous loc^ities, as also sulphur, asphalt, 
gypsum, marble, alabaster, and limestone. 

15. Botany. — The indigenous vegetation is peculiarly rich and 
varied. The characteristic floras of aU countries, from the Mediter- 
ranean to the North Pole, are here found arranged in successive belts 
on the sides of the mountains, as we ascend from the deep sheltered 
valleys to the snow-clad summits. The following zones of vegeta- 
tion are easily marked — (1.) The vine in the valleys ascending to an 
elevation of 1900 feet; (2.) The zone of walnuts and chestnuts to 
3000 feet; (3.) Oak, 2600 feet; (4.) Beeches, 3200 feet; (5.) Birches, 
4500 ; (6. ) Pine forests, spruce, larch, Scotch fir, and dwarf pine, 6000 
feet; (7.) Rhododondi^ 6500 feet; (8.) Alpine herbs, 7500 feet; 
(9. ) Mosses and lichens, extending to the region of perpetual snow, 
8900 feet. 

The Agri<^ulture is well conducted, but the com raised is not nearly 
sufficient for homo consumption ; the deficiency being supplied by im- 
portation, and by the extensive use of potatoes and dairy produce. The 
principal source of wealth is the rich and excellent pastures, which in sum- 
mer support vast numbers of cattle, horses, sheep, and goats. Wheat, 
spelt, oats, barley, buckwheat, flax, hemp, and potetoes, we the principal 
crops. The vine is cultivated in the valleys ; fruit-trees in the northern 
cantons ; the orange, olive, and pomegranate on the Italian frontier. 

16. Zoology. — The wild animals are very numerous, and exist in 
successive zones, like the plants, along the mountain-sides. The 
falcon and common mouse are met with at an elevation of 11,000 
feet ; the ermine, 10,000 ; bear, chamois, steinbok, and frog, 9000 ; 
lynx, marten, stag, and golden eagle, 8000 ; wildcat, hare, mole, 
bat, and ringed snake, 7000 ; badger, common viper, newt, and 
blindworm, 6000 ; wolf, fox, weas^ fitchet, 5000 ; lizard, 4000 ; 
rabbit, 3000 ; beaver, 2000 ; and hamster, 1000. 

17. Ethnograpliy. — The Swiss belong to two distinct races 
— the Teutonic and the Celtic ; the former in the N.E. Cantons, 
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and the latter in the W. and S. The two races are to each 
other in the proportion of seven to ten — the Germans being 
the more numerous. 

Four languages are sjwken — viz., German in the N, 
and E., by about 1,670,000 of the ix)pulation ; French in. the W., 
from the frontier to the river Sarine in Fribourg, by 474, 000 ; 
Italian in the S., along the Italian frontier, by 135,500 ; and Ro- 
manche in the Engadine, or valley of the Inn, in Orisons, by 42, 500. 

Religion. — The inhabitants of the table -land and the Jura are 
chiefly Protestants, who number in all 1,417,754; the rest are 
Roman Catholics, numljering 971,840. 

Education. — The Swiss are in general a well-educated people, and 
about one-seventh of the population are regularly attending school 
Education is best conducted in the Protestant cantons. In 1844 
there were 5500 primary schools, attended by 350, 000 pupils. There 
are three universities — those of Basle, Bem^ and Zurich, besides 
the Protestant college of Geneva. The university of Basle was 
founded in 1459, and among its more illustrious professors have been 
Erasmus, the three Buxtorfs, De Wette, and Hagenbach. 

18. National Cliaxacter. — The Swiss are a hardy, active, indus- 
trious, and temperate people ; brave, patriotic, and highly virtuous ; 
but their excessive love of money leads many of them to hire them- 
selves out as soldiers to any foreign jx>wer, without very carefully 
inquiring into the justice of the cause they advocate. 

19. Literature. — In literature Switzerland will bear honour- 
able comparison with neighbouring countries. 

Poetry. — Albert Haller, Solomon Gessner, Bodmer, Salis. 

History.— -Johann Mtiller, Sismondi. 

Fine Arts. — The Holbeins, Fontana, Bianchi, Borromini, Hof- 
maun, and John Rudolph Huber, the Tintoretto of Switzerland. 

Physical Science. — Paracelsus, Euler, the Bemouillis, HaUer, 
Z imm erman, Tissot, Saussure, Charles Bonnet, Pictet, Deluc, De 
Candolle, Agassiz. 

Theology. — Calvin, Beza, Zuingle, Yinet, d’Aubign§. 

Miscellaneous. — Jean Jacques Rousseau, Necker, Madame de 
StaSl, Pestalozzi, Professor Soave, Abb6 Fontana, Bonstetten, Du- 
mont, Lavater, Burckhardt. 

20. Gk)venmieilt, &c. — The twenty-two Swiss cantons, each 
of which is an independent state (some of them, indeed, viz. Baale, 
Appenzell, and Unterwalden, forming more states than one), 
constitute a federal republic, united in a perpetual league. Thi^ 
league dates back as far as the year 1308, and at first embraced 
only three cantons — Uri, Schwytz, and Unterwalden. Other 
cantons attached themselves at various times afterwards, and 
it was not until 1815 that the present number was completed. 
The Federal Assembly, which is composed of two divisions — a 
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National Council and a Senate — bolds its sittings at Bern ; and 
that city is, in consequence, generally regarded as a sort of 
capital of the whole confederation. 

Army, — All who are capable of bearing arms are liable to be called 
out; but the standing federal army consists of only 72,000 men, 
and a reserve force of half that number — total, 108,000. 

Finance. — The Receipts of the confederation for 1851 amounted to 
£694,229, and the Expenditure to £690,062. The Public Debt in 
1851 amounted only to £160,000. 

21. Commerce.— The commerce of Switzerland is rather extensive, 
considering the inland character of the country and the immense 
mountain -barriers that smround it ; but most of the lakes are navi- 
gable, and steamers are extensively employed. There are numerous 
mountain-passes leading from the interior to the southern cantons, 
and from these into Italy and the T3rrol, and they are usually avail- 
able not only for beasts of burden, but for wheeled carriages. The 
recent construction of several imiK)rtant lines of railway cannot fail 
to extend the commerce of the coimtry to an extent hitherto im- 
known. — (See par. 24.) 

Basle and Geneva are the entrepots of the foreign trade ; Bern, Zurich, 
and Luceni, of the internal commerce ; while the transit trade, which 
is very important, is principally enjoyed by Basle, Soleure, Coire, Geneva, 
Bellinzona, and Lugano. 

The Exports consist principally of cattle, sheep, dairy produce, tim- 
ber, watches, musical-boxes, jewellery, ribbons, and silk stuffs. 

The ImyoHs are mainly corn, cotton, fine cloth, iron and copper uten- 
sils, books, furniture, salt, salted fish, and articles of colonial produce — 
as tea, sugar, coffee, &c. 

22. Manufactures.— W atches and Jewelle^ are extensively manu- 
factured in theW. cantons ; linen in Bern ; silks in Zurich and Basle ; 
and cotton goods in the N.E, cantons : printing is carried on in 
NeuchtoL 

23. Internal Communication. — Several magnificent roads lead 
across the mountain-passes (par. 9) ; steamers })ly on all the prin- 
cipal lakes ; the Aar is navigable from its mouth to Thun, but the 
Khine and Khone do not become navigable till after passing the fron- 
tiers of Switzerland. 

Canals. — There are several short canals, one of which connects the 
Lake of Geneva with Lake NeuchAtel, and another the lakes of Zurich 
and Wallenstadt. 

Railways.— Railways have made great progress within the last few 
years, the following being the principal lines: — That from Yverdun to 
Lausanne connects the lakes of NeuchAtel and Geneva ; a second from 
Basle proceeds S. to Bern and S.E. to Lucem ; a third joins this in the E. 
of Soleure, and proceeds eastward through Aarau, Zurich, and Frauen- 
fold to Rheineck on Lake Constance, and thence S. to Pfeffers (in St 
Gall), Chur, and Bellinzona, with branches to Locarno and Lugano ; and 
a fourth connects Winterthur with St Gall. In 1858 there were 310 
miles of railway open for traffic. 
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ITALY. 

1. Boundaries. — Italy, including Savoy and the Austrian pro- 
vince of Venice, is bounded on the N. by the Alps and the Lake 
of Geneva ; on the W. by France and the Mediterranean ; on 
the S. by the Mediterranean and Ionian seas ; and on the E. 
by the Strait of Otranto, the Adriatic, and Illyria. 

Including Sicily, it is comprised between the parallels of 3G° 40' and 
46° 42' N., and the meridians of 5“ 35' and 18“ 35' E., and hence embraces 
10° of lat. and 13° of Ion. Rome, the ancient capital of Italy, situated 
almost exactly in the centre of this area (lat. 41° 54', Ion. 12° 27' E.), 
is nearly on the same parallel, of latitude as the N. of Portugal, Sara- 
gossa, Ajaccio, Scutari, Adrianople, Sinope, Teflis, Khiva, Pekin, 
Great Salt Lake City, Iowa, and New York ; and nearly on the same 
meridian as Copenhagen, Leipsig, Munich, Venice, Tripoli, and St Paul 
de Loando. 

2. Form and Dimensions. — ^The general outline bears a striking 
resemblance to that of a high-heeled boot, the toe of which ap- 
proaches Sicily, while the heel is directed against Turkey. The 
extreme length of the peninsula from Lake Geneva t(> Cai)e Lucca 
is 7G0 miles ; the average breadth is about 100 miles ; but between 
the Rhone and the Isonzo it is 370 miles, while at the narrowest 
part, between Gaeta and Vasto, it is only 80 miles. 

3. Coast-Line. — The coast-line is estimated at 2174 miles ; but, 

^ except in the S., the shores are but slightly indented. The N.E. 

^ coast is low and flat, especially around Venice. The western side 
of Tuscany and of the^ontifical States is also low and insalubrious, ^ 
/' but the remainder of the coast is considerably more elevated. * 

4. Area. — The aggregate area of the nine Italian States is esti- 
mated at 121,487 square miles, or a little less than that of the British 
Isles, 

^ V G. Population. — The population in 1857 amounted to 25,829,1^ 

, being about 2,000,0^0 less than the population of the United King- 
' dom in 1851. The average for the whole country gives 212 persems 
to each square mile, hut Lombardy and Venice — reckoned among 
the most densely- j)eopled portions of Europe — have 314 persons to 
the mile, whereas Sardinia has only 178. 

6. Political Divisions.— The names, area, and population of 
the different states will be found in the following table : — 
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Political Divisions. 


States. 

Designation. 

Area in 
Eng. 8q. 
Miles. 

Population 
in 1857. 

Venice, 

Sardinia* (including Lombardy), 
Parma, 

Kingdom 

Kingdom 

Duchy 

Duchy 

Grana-duchy 

Kingdom 

Kingdom 

Principality 

Republic 

9,181 

37,496 

2,766 

2,317 

8,983 

17,494 

43,176 

53 

21 

2,494,505 

8,177,047 

499,835 

604,512 

1,793,967 

3,126,263 

9,117,050 

7,600 

7,800 

Modena, 

Tuscany (including Lucca), 

Pontifical States, 

Naples, or Two Sicilies, 

Monaco, 

San Marino, 

Total, 


121,487 

25,829,042 



Kingdom of Sardinia. — The Sardinian States consist of six 
natural divisions, — viz., Lombardy, recently acquired, between the 
Mincio and the Ticino; Piedmont (“foot of the mountains”), be- 
tween the Ticino and the Alps ; Savoy, beyond the Alps, in the 
N.W. ; Nice and G^noa, between the mountains and the coast ; and 
the island of Sardinia, S. of Corsica. Por administrative pur- 
poses the continental part is divided into twenty, and the insular 
into three provinces. In the following lists of towns we adhere to 
the old and well-recognised divisions, but give the capitals of the 
new province^ in italics; the names of the provinces and capitals 
' beiug almost Invariably the same. 

Lombardy or Milan, t — Milan 174, Busto- Arsizio 1 1 n. (Olona), 
Viadana 15, Casal-Ma^iore 15, Crenwna 28, Codogno 10 n. (Po), 
Gronzago 25 n. (Secchia), Mojitua 30 (Mincio), Brescia 34 (Mella), 

* By the Treaty of Villafranca, signed at Zurich in October 1869, Lombardy, 
with the exception of Peschiera and Mantua, was ceded by Austria to Sardinia. 
Lombardy has an area of 8330 English square miles, and a population, in 1854, of 
8,009,503. The area of Sardinia was formerly 29,167 square miles, and the popu- 
lation 6,167,542. 

t In pronouncing Italian proper names the student will be aided by the follow- 
ing rules : — 

a— a in English /ar, as in Mortara, Novaro. 

c=a in/ote, as in Crema ; but when short it i8=e in met, as in Vercelli. 

i=ee in m^et, as Messina, Pisa, Arpino {Mes-see'na, Pee'za, Ar-pee'no). 

0 has two sounds as in English— one long, as in Lodi, and the other short, as in 
Terdoppio. 

u—u in full, as Lucca, Perugia, Pozzuoli {Lodkfha, Pe-roo'ja, Pot-soo-o'le). 

ai=ai in aisle,' as Maira, Cairo (Mi'ra, Ki'ro). 

au—ow in now, as in Ausa (Ow'sa). 

ae makes two syllables, as in Gaeta (Ga'e-ta). 

ie also makes two syllables, as Pienza, Piemonte, Trieste (Pi-en'za, Pi.-e-mm'te, 
Tri-esV or Tri-esfte). 

c and cc before a, o, u=Ac, as Casale, Monaco, Lucca ; but before e, i, y—ch in 
church, as in Ticino, Piacenza, Lecce (Ti-ch^no, Pi-a-chen'za, Let'che). 
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Lodi 19, Oomo 18, Canzo 11 (Adda), Bergamo 34 (Brembo), Monza 
19 (Lambro), Pavia 26 (Ticino). 

Towns between 5000 and 20,000 Inhabitants. — Varese, Bevere, Sabio- 
netta, Villafranca, Lonato, Salo, Bozzolo, Pontevico, Soresina, Chiari, 
Castiglione, Montiglione, Treviglio, Sondrio, Crema, Caravaggio, Clu- 
sone, San Columbano, Borghetta, Binaso, Abbiate-Grasso, Latisana, 
Fenzone, Tolmezzo. (Regarding Mantua, see note, p. 342.) 

Piedmont. — Turin 180, Casale 21, Carmagnola 12, Saliizzo 14 n. 
(Po), Vigevano 15 (Ticino), Novara 18 (Terdoppio), Vogbera 10 
(Staffora), Tortona 11 (Scrivio), Alessandria 42, Asti 25, Bra 12, 
Cherasco 11 (Tanaro), Fossauo 16, Crnii 20 (Stura), Mondovi 17 n. 
(Pesio), Vercelli 18 (Sesia), Racconigi 11, Savigliano 18 (Maira), 
Pinerolo 15 (Clusone). 

Valenza, Trino, Crescentino, Chivasso, Moncaglieri, Carignano, Villa- 
franca, Cavor, Barge, Trecate, Oleggio, Mortaro, Borgo-Manero, Castel 
Nuova, Marengo, San Salvatore, Alba, Bene, Garessio, Acqui, Castellazo, 
Nizza-Monferrato, Fort de Monte, Chiusa, Biella, Caluso, Ivrea, Aosta, 
Locana, Rivoli, Giaveno, Busca, Sommariva, Susa, Domodossola. 

Savoy. — Uhandyery 16 (Leisse), Annecy 9 (Cheran), Chamouni. 

Niue. — Nice 3^ Vintimiglia 5, San Eemo 7, Porto-Maurizio 10, 
Oneglia 5 (Ligurian coast). 

Genoa — Genoa 120, Savona 12, Chiavari 11, Spezia 10 (Gulf of 
Genoa), Novi 11 (Scrivio). 

Alassio, Albenga, Finale, Varaggio, San Pierre d’Arena, Levanto, 
Lorici, Gavi, Ovada. 

Island of Sardinia. — Cagliari 30 (south coast), Iglesias 12, Oris- 
tano 16 n. (west coast), Sassari 25 n. (Turritano). 

Quarto, Bosa, Alghero, Ozieri, Tempio, Nuoro. 

Parma is divided into five administrative provinces, — viz., Panna, 
Piacenza, Borgo-San-Donino, Val de Taro, and Luni^iana de Parma. 

Towns. — Parma 41 (Parma, affluent of thePo), Piacenza 30 (Po), 
Borgo-San-Donino 5 n., Borgo-Taro 3 (Taro), Pontremoli 5 (Magra). 

Modena consists of seven provinces, — viz., Modena, Reggio, Guas- 
taUa, Frignano, Garfagnana, Massa, and Limigiana. 

Towns. — Mooena 31 (Secchia, affluent of the Po), GuastaUa 23, 
Finale 5, n. (Po), Reggio 18 (Crostolo); Carrara 6 (Avenza), Massa 
8 (Frigido). 

ch=ch in monarch, as Secchia, Chiana, Chienti (Sek^ki-a, Ki-ah'na, Ki-en'te). 

do, do, ciu=cha, cho, chu in English, as Pescia, Mineio (Pes'cha, Min'cho). 

g before a, o, u—g in gone, as Gaeta, Borgo, Gubbio ; but before e, i, y=:g in gentle, 
as Genova, Girgenti (Je-no'va, Jir-jen'te). 

gg before e, i, y~dj, as Reggio, Oleggio, Foggia {Red' jo, Ol-ed'jo, Fod'ja). 

ghj=.gh in ghost, as Alghero, Voghera (Al-^As'ro, Vo-ghe'ra). 

gli=:lli in million, as Paglione, Cagliari {Pal-ydne, Cal-yah're), 

f n—n in onion, or fl Spanish, or gn French, as Carmagnola, Bologna {Car-man- 
o, Bo-lon'ya). 

" j=y in yonder, as Pistoja, Roja (Pis-to'ya, Ro'ya). 

8C before e,i—8h in shail, as ^iacca, Brescia {She-adca, Bresh'sha). 
f= English dz, and aw=f«, as Spezia, Nizza {S'ped'xa, Nitfsa). 
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TuBcany is divided into six prefectures, — ^viz., Florence, Lucca, 
Pisa, Siena, Arezzo, and Grosseto. 

T’oitwA— F lorence 114, Pisa 25 (Amo), Pistoja 12 (Ombrone), 
Prato 12 (Bisenzio), Arezzo 10, Montepulciano 11 n. (Chiana), 
Lucca 25 (^rcbio), Leghorn 85 (west coast), Siena 25 (Arbia). 

Empoli, ligna, Montevarchi, Poppi, Vinci, Volterra, Pescia, Colle, 
1'izzana, Piombino, Cortona, Castel Fiorentino, Porto-Ferrajo, Fojana, 
Grosseto. 

The Pontifical States are divided into 20 provinces or legations, 
which are subdivided into 45 districts, 177 circles or governments, 
and 832 commimes. The legations are named after their principal 
towns, the latter of which we give in italioi. There are ten pro- 
vinces on the western sidet of the Ajiennines, and ten on the eastern. 

Western Provinces. -^Iome 180, Perucfia 19 (Tiber), Temi 10 
(Nera), Rieti 12 (Velino), Orvieio 8 (Paglia), Gubbio 17 (Chiasco), 
Spolef^ 7 (Marogia), Viterbo 14 (Arcone), ^ivita Vecchia 7 (west 
coast), Velletri 10 (Astura), FroMnone 8 (Cossa, sub-affluent of the 
Garigliano), \Benecento 23 (Galore, affluent of the Voltumo). 

Tivoli, Foligno, Coraeto, Bolsena, Astura, Albano, Terracina, Ponto- 
corvo, Anagni, Palestrina. . 

Eastern Provinces. — Ferrara 32 (Po), Po/of77?a 78 (Reno), Imola 
10 (Santemo), Faenza21 (Lamone), navmwa 17, Forli 16 (Montane), 
Rimini 16 (Ausa), Pesaro 12 (Foglia), Urbino 7 n. (Metauro), *An- 
cona 36 (east coast), Loreto 8, Osimo 14 (Musone), Recanati 16, 
Mojcerota 19 (Potenza), Tolentino 10, Camerino 6 (Chienti), Fenao 14 
(Fermo), Aacoli 13 (Tronto). 

Comacchio, Cervia, Cesena, Savignano, Fano, Sinigaglia, Josi, Fabriano. 

The Neapolitan States are divided into twenty-two provinces, 
fifteen of which belong to the mainland and seven to Sicily. Of the 
former, seven are on the western side of the Apennines, — viz., 
Naples, Terra di Lavoro, Principato Ultra, Principato Citra, Cala- 
bria Citra, Calabria Ultra II., Calabria Ultra I. ; and eight on the 
eastern, — viz., Basilicata, Terra d’ Otranto, Terra di Bari, Capitanata, 
Molise, Abruzzo Citra, Abruzzo Ulto I., Abruzzo Ultra 11. The 
Sicilian provinces are named after their respective capitals ; the 
others are generally different. In the annexed lists the capitals of 
provinces are printed in italics. 

Western Provinces.— Naple/416, Pozzuoli 14, Castellamare 30, 
Sorrento 10 (Gulf of Naples), Gaeta 15 (Gulf of Gaeta), Arpino 12 
n. (Garigliano)/T9a/?t^a 8 (Voltumo), Ariano 14 n (Galore), Avellino 
21 (Sabbato), Gaaerta 25 n., Aversa 19 n, Acerra 10 (Lagni), 
Samo 12 n (Samo),‘“T8bZer7ia 16 (Gulf of Salerno), Nicastro 10 (we^ 
coast), Reg(jio 7 (Strait of Messina), Gaixtnzaro 13 (Gulf of Squillace), 
Bisignano 10, Gosenza 9 (Crati). 

Fondi, Sora, Teano, Isemia, Atripalde, Nola, Portici, Nocera, Amalfi, 
Buccino, Sala, Policastro, Lagonegro, Paola, Pizzo, Gioja, Palmi, Soylla, 
Cotrone, Rossano, Cassano, Castrovillari. 
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Eastern Provinces. — Potenza 9 (Basente), Matera 12, Altamura 
15 iL, Gravina 10 (Gravina), Taranto 18, Gallipoli 11 (Gulf of 
Taranto), Lecce 14, Bari 28, Molfetta 22, T^ni 14 Barletta 24 
(east coast), Cerignola 16 n., Melfi 10 (Ofanto), Foggia 24 (Cesone), 
Lucera 13 (Salsola), San Severo 18 (Radicosa), Campohasso 3 (Bifer- 
no), Lanciano 14 n., Ortona 10 (Adriatic), Chieti 16, Sulmona 10 n., 
Aquila 10 (Pescara), Teramo 10 (Trontino). 

Nardo, Oppido, Otranto, Brindisi, Mola, Manfredonia, Viesti, Miner- 
vino, Bovino, Troja, Ascoli, Atessa, Vasto, San Angelo, Atri. 

Sicily, -^^^alermo 200, Cefalu 10, Termini 9, Alcamo 16 n., 
Monreale 14 n. (north coast), Trapani 24, Marsala 21 (west coast), 
Sciacca \Z^''^rgenti 20, AUcata 13, Terranova 10, Scicli 10 (south 
coast). Note \6rByraxyiJi8e 14, Agosta 14, Caiania 55, Aci Beale 14, 
Messina 84 (east coast), Corleone 12 (Belici), Naro 10, Canicatti 18 
(Naro) Caltanisetta 16 n, (Salso), Mazzarino 12 n.. Piazza 16, Cal- 
tagirone 22 n. (Terranova), Vittoria 11, Comiso 10 (Comiso), Ra- 
gusa 16 (Ragusa), Modica ^ (Scicli), Patemo 11, Nicosia 15 (Gia- 
retta), Lipan 14 (Island of Li 2 )ari). 

Milazzo, Patti, Mistretta, Calatafimi, Mazzara, Castellamare, Palma, 
Taormina, Carini, Salemi, Castronova, Mussumeli, Aragona, Pietra- 
Perzia, Castrogiovanni, Spaccafoma, Lentini, Vizzini, Bronte. 

Monaco. — Monaco 1, Mentone 5 (south coast of Nice). 

San Marino. — San Marino 1 (Ausa, above Rimini). 

7 Descriptive Notes. 

The Sardinian States contain one hundred and twenty-four 
towns of above 5000 inhabitants ; forty-six above 10,000 ; fourteen 
above 20,000 ; and three (Milan, Turin, and Genoa) above 100,000. 

Milan (Ital. Milano^ Ger. Mailandy anc. Mediolanum), formerly 
capital of the Lombardo- Venetian kingdom, and now of the Sardinian 
province of Lombardy or Milan ; an ancient, populous, and magnificent 
city on the left bank of the Olona ; is adornea by numerous ele^nt 
public buildings, among which are a ma^ficent cathedral of white 
marble, adom^ with fifty-two columns and 4500 statues, unrivalled for 
the delicacy of their carved work ; and an amphitheatre, erected by Na- 
poleon I., capable of containing 85,000 spectators. The principal scien- 
tific and educational establishments are the Royal Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, with a library of 100,000 volumes, valuable MSS. and pictures ; 
an astronomical and , magnetical observatory, and botanic garden ; the 
Ambrosian Library with 00,000 volumes and 15,000 MSS. ; four gymnasia, 
H,^normal school, school of medicine and surgery, and sever^ learned 
soci^ies. The city is of a circular shape, enclosed on three sides by a 
wall 9*?rrounded by broad ramparts nearly eight miles in circumference. 
From iW position on the great line of railway leading from V enice to 
Turin, and on the principal route across the Alj^s, it is favourably situ- 
ated for trade. Milan was the ancient capital of the Insubres, who 
founded it B.o. 400 ; was taken by the Romans B.c. 222 ; was inhabited 
and embellished by many of the Roman emperors. On the division of 
the Empire under Diocletian it became one of the capitals, and continued 
to be the residence of the Emperors of the West till the invasion of 
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the Huns, who took and plundered it. The poet Virgil studied at 
Milan ; it was the see of St Ambrose, and the birthplace of many popes 
and eminent men ; was capital of a republic in 1056 ; in the end of the 
fourteenth century was made the coital of the Duchy of Milan ; passed 
successively under the dominion of Spain, Austria, and France ; in 1805 
became capital of the Kingdom of Italy ; was restored to Austria in 1 815 ; 
was taken by the French and Sardinian army in 1859, and ceded to Sar- 
dinia by the treaty of Villafranca in the same year. Cremona, a forti- 
fied city on the Po, long famous for its violins. Mantua, a strong 
fortress on the Mincio, and in a very unhealthy situation ; derives its 
celebrity mainly from the fact that the poet Virgil was bom in the 
village of Andes in its immediate vicinity. Brescia (Brixia), an impor- 
tant commercial and manufacturing city, noted for its fine wines, 
cutlery, and firearms. Lodi, celebrated for the decisive victory ob- 
tained by Napoleon I. over the Austrians in 1796. Como (Comum), at 
the south-western extremity of the beautiful lake of same name, has 
extensive manufactures of cloth and silk, and was the birthplace of the 
Younger Pliny. Caiizo, the capital of a rich district noted for its silk- 
manufactures. Bergamo (Bergomum), a fortified city on the Brembo, 
with numerous manufactures, and a great annual fair in August, at 
which the sales sometimes amount to £1,200,000. Monza (Modoetia) ; 
here are kept the regalia and iron crown of Lombardy. Pavia (Ticinum, 
and afterwards Papia), on the Ticino, is a place of historical interest ; 
has a university, founded by Charlemagne, in which Spallanzani and 
Volta were professors ; in 1852 it had 57 professors, 1484 students, and 
a library of 50,000 volumes. Tuhin (anc. Augusta Taurinoram, Ital. 
Torino), the capital of Piedmont, and of the Sardinian dominions, situ- 
ated on the left bank of the Po ; ranks as the first city in Italy for the 
number and importance of its literary institutions, amongst which the 
university occupies the first place. It has 5 faculties, 42 professors, 
1120 students (in 1842), and a library of 110,00^1 volumes. It was an 
important place even in the time of Hannibal, who destroyed it ; but 
Augustus made it a Roman colony. Near Turin, on the S.W., are tho 
three valleys which in the middle ages formed the home of the Wal- 
denses, the early pioneers of the Reformed religion. Casale, once the 
capital of the celebrated Marquises of Montferrat, has an important 
manufactory of silk twist. Vigevano, occupied with the manufacture of 
silk stuffs, hats, soap, and macaroni. Novara has two colleges, and 
manufactures of silk and linen. A lessandria, a large fortified town on 
the Tanaro, with extensive trade and two annual fairs. Asti, celebrated 
in the middle ages for its industry and commerce ; the birthplace of 
Alfieri, the dramatist, in 1749. The country around abounds in mineral 
springs, and produces the best wines in Piedmont. Bra has metal- 
foundries and silk-manufactures. Clierasco, on the Tanaro, with a 
good trade in wine and silk. Fossano, mineral baths and various manu- 
factures. Coni, various manufactures, and considerable trade in agri- 
cultural produce. Mondovia : here the French defeated the Sardinian 
troops in 1796. Vercelli contains a valuable library of old MSS., includ- 
ing a copy of the laws of the Lombards, and a MS. of the Gospels, written 
by Eusebius in the fourth century : it carries on a large trade in 
nee, which is raised in the vicinity. Racconigi and Savigliano, vdth 
important manufactures of silk, linen, and woollen fabrics. Pinen'olo, 
a trading and manufacturing town at the foot of the Alps. Mare^o, 
memorable for the decisive victory of the French over the Austrians, 
14th June 1800. Acqui, celebrated for its great antiquity, and for the 
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remains of a Roman aqueduct. A osla, famed for its vegetable and mineral 
products — immense pine-forests, mines of copper, iron, lead, and silver, 
and quarries of marble. Chamhety^ the capital of Savoy, is the only 
important city in the duchy : it has various manufactures, and a trade 
in metals and wines. Annecy contains glass-works and various other 
manufactures. C/tamouni, a far-famed valley in the N.E. of the province, 
near the foot of Mont Blanc, is the usual place from which the ascent of 
the mountain is made. The glaciers which descend into this valley 
(among others the Mer-de-Glace) are the grandest in the Alps. Ni^ce 
(Ital. Nizza, anc. Niccea), originally a Greek colony of the Massilians, 
and celebrated as one of the earliest seats of Christianity in Europe, is 
now one of the principal seaports of Sardinia. It is beautifully situated 
on the French frontier, and is much resorted to in winter by English 
and other visitors, for whom eimple accommodation is provided. The 
climate, though exceedingly pleasant, is now ascertained to be prejudi- 
cial to persons afflicted with pulmonary and bronchial complaints, 
Nice is the birthplace of the painter Venloo, and the astronomer 
Cassini. PoHo-Maiirizio, with an extensive trade in olive-oil. SavoTia 
maintains a brisk trade in lemons and oranges. Genoa (Ital. Genova, 
anc. Genna), a celebrated and ancient city, originally the chief town of 
the Ligurians, and afterwards belonging to the Romans and Cartha- 
ginians, did not rise to any historical importance until the period of 
t^he middle ages. From the eleventh to the eighteenth century it was 
the capital of a commercial republic, which planted numerous colonies 
in the Levant, and on the shores of the Black Sea. It was taken by the 
French in 1797, and ceded to Sardinia in 1815. It is a flourishing sea- 
port, the seat of a university, and of extensive trade : exports valued 
at £3,000,000, imports at £2,000,000 ; has railway communication with 
Turin and Milan ; and was the birthplace of Columbus, the celebrated 
navigator, in 1 435. Chiavari, a maritime town, a good deal resorted to by 
invalids. Novi : here the French were defeated by the Austro-Russian 
army in 1799; has manufactures of silk thread and an active trade. 
Cagliari (the ancient Caralis), originally a Cartha^nian colony, and the 
capital of the island Sardinia under the Romans, is a fortified maritime 
city, the residence of the viceroy, and of several foreign consuls, and 
the seat of a university, which is well attended. Iglesiae, near the west 
coast, maintains an active trade in wine. Onstano exports com, salt, and 
fish. Tassari, the most important place in the island except Cagliari, 
has a university, museum, and public library, and a trade in tobacco 
and fruits. 

The Duchy of Parma contains only five towns of any impor- 
tance, and of these only two, Parma and Piacenza, exceed 20, (XK) 
inhabitants. 

Parma, the capital, a very ancient town, became a Roman colony 
B.c. 183 ; it is the residence of the reigning Duke. The university was 
suppressed in 1831, but it has still a school of four faculties, attended 
by 400 students, brides numerous scientific establishments. Piacenza 
(anc. Placentia) was founded by the Romans B.c. 219, as a protec- 
tion against the recently-subdued Gauls. It is a well-built and hand- 
some city, adorned with many fine works of art, and is the seat of a college 
with three faculties. Here Hannibal defeated the Romans B.c. 219; 
and it is the birthplace of Pope Gregory X., Cardinal Alberoni, Palla- 
vicini, and Laurentius Valla. 
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The Duchy of Modena contains six towns of above 5000 inhabit- 
ants, of which only two, Modena and Guastalla, exceed 20,000. 

Modena (anc. Mniitia), of Celtic origin, and the first place which the 
Romans took from the Boii, is now the capital of the duchy ; contains a 
university, botanic garden, and rich cabinets of natural history — besides 
several manufactures ; birthplace of Ligonius the antiquary, Fallopius 
the anatomist, and Tassoni the poet. ReggiOy a fortified city on the 
Crostolo, the birthplace of Ariosto in 1474, and of Correggio the painter 
in 1494. Carrara and Massa di Carrara ha.\e famous quarries of statu- 
ary marble. 

The Grand-Duchy of Tuscany contains twenty-four towns of 
above 5000 inhabitants; nine above 10,000; five above 20,000; 
two above 50,000; and one (the capital) above 100,000. 

Florence (anc. Florentla, Ital. Flrhize), a walled city on the Amo, 
surrounded by most delightful scenery, and adorned by many mag- 
nificent works of art. The Florentine Gallery contains the richest 
collections of paintings, sculptures, and antiquities in the world ; also a 
university, and numerous scientific and educational establishments ; 
various manufactures of silks, carpets, straw-hats, mosaic work, porce- 
lain, and jewellery ; birthplace of Dante, Leonardo da Vinci, Boccaccio, 
Machiavelli, Amerigo Vespucci, Vannuchi, Cellini, and Pope Leo X. 
Fisa, an ancient but decayed city on the Amo, containing many noble 
edifices built of marble— a fine cathedral — a famous leaning tower, 178 
feet in height, the topmost story of which overhangs the base about 
13 feet — an ancient imiversity, which is still the great centre of educa- 
tion in Tuscany. Pisa was one of the twelve cities of ancient Etriuia : 
from the tenth to the fourteenth century it was the capital of an en- 
terprising republic ; and here Galileo was bom in 1504. Pisioja claims 
the invention and first manufacture of pistols ; and continues to con- 
struct firearms, cutlery, and surgical instmments. numerous manu- 

factures and copper- works for smelting the copper found in its vicinity. 
Arezzo (anc. Arretium), one of the twelve Etruscan cities; birthplace 
of Mocaenas, Petrarch, Michael Angelo, Vavsari, Guido, and Kedi. 
Lucca, originally a Ligurian town, has an ancient amphitheatre in a 
tolerable state of preservation, and of great size ; a cathedral containing 
many valuable paintings ; manufactures of silk, woollen stuffs, and 
paper, and famed for its mineral baths. Leghorn (anc. Portm Jhreulu 
or Lihurnum, Ital. Livorno), originally one of the twelve independent 
Etmscan towns, remained a place of importance till the fall of the 
Western Empire, and still contains many interesting remains of antiquity ; 
it is the principal seaport of Tuscany ; has a coral-fishery ; is noted for 
the manufacture of Tuscan straw -bonnets, woollen caps, glass, and paper ; 
it ranks as the greatest commercial emporium in Italy, and embraces all 
the foreign trade Of Tuscany; contains the remains of Smollett the novelist. 
Siena was the capital of a powerful republic in the middle ages, when it 
contained 100,000 inhabitants ; several magnificent public edifices adorned 
with paintings of the Siennese school ; a university, formerly celebrated, 
which in 1844 was attended by 136 students, and had a library of 50,000 
volumes and 5000 MSS. The mountains in the vicinity contain rich marble 
quarries. Volierra (VoliterrsB), with a citadel, now employed os a criminal 
house of industry ; numerous Etruscan antiquities, many of which are 
deposited in the town-hall : in the vicinity are singular borax lagoons, 
rich copper-mines, brine-springs, and salt-works, and quarries of ala- 
baster, from which beautiful vases are largely exported. 
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The Poktifical States, also called the States of the Church, 
contain forty-eight towns of above 5000 inhabitants ; twenty -three 
above 10,000; six above 20,000; two (Rome and ^logna) above 
50,000 ; and one (the capital) above 100,000. 

Rome, on the left bank of the Tiber, about 16 miles from its mouth, was 
at first the principal city of Latium (founded b.c. 753), was afteiwards the 
most important city in Italy, and at length the mistress of the whole 
world, as known to the ancients. In the reign of Augustus the popula- 
tion amounted to at least one million, one-half of whom were slaves ; 
and it continued to increase till after the time of Vespasian. The city 
was taken by Alaric in a.d. 410, and by Genseric in 455 ; it passed suc- 
cessively under the dominion of the Ostrogoths and the Emperors of the 
East ; was given to the popes by Pepin and Charlemagne in the eighth 
century, and then became the capital of the States of the Church. 
Rome is unrivalled for its artistic and architectural riches, but has a 
sad and desolate appearance. Only about a thirtl of the space within the 
walls is inhabited ; the streets are narrow, dirty, and unpaved ; the 
finest palaces and the most wretched hovels are often in closest juxta- 
position. The situation is unhealthy, especially in summer ; but the 
climate is mild and agreeable in winter. The cathedral of St Peter’s is 
the largest and most sumptuous structure of the kind in the world. It 
was founded in 1450, and its erection occupied 176 years. It was 
planned and commenced by Bramante, but altered and carried on by 
Raphael and Michael Angelo: length 613 feet, width 286 feet, height 
to top of cross 435 feet. Other celebrated churches are St John Lateran, 
where the popes are crowned ; the Vatican, adjoining St Peter’s, a gorge- 
ous palace, forming the permanent residence of the popes, and contain- 
ing a famous libraiy of l00,000 volumes and 23,000 MSS., written in all 
languages ; the university, founded in 1244, well attended, and having 
forty-two professors ; and the famous college of the Propaganda, in 
which natives of all parts of Europe are trained as missionaries for the 
propagation of the Romish faith. Petm(/ia (anc. Pernsia) was one of the 
twelve Etriiscan cities : under the Empire it was the most important 
city of Etruria, and long defied the power of the Goths. Some of the 
most interesting Etruscan antiquities have been found here. It is now 
the capital of a delegation, and only noted for its two great annual 
fairs. Terni, noted for the magnificent waterfalls in the vicinity, 
unrivallod in Europe, though of artificial origin. Rieti (anc. Reate), 
situated in a lovely valley, which is said to rival in beauty the Thessalian 
Tempe. Guhhio (anc. lyuvium) ; here wore discovered, in 1444; in the 
ruins of the temple of Jupiter, seven bronze tables with Umbrian in- 
scriptions, forming most interesting remains of that language ; they are 
known as the Eugubian Tables, and are still preserved at Gubbio. 
Vitet^bo (Fanum Voltumnoe), capital of delegation of same name, was one 
of the chief cities of the Etruscan league, and figures largely in the his- 
tory of the middle ages. Civita Vecckia (anc. Centum cellce), capital of a 
dele^tion, and the principal seaport of the Pontifical States. VelUtri 
(Velitrse), where Augustus was born, b.c. 63. Benemnto, capital of a 
legation of same name, which is enclosed by the Neapolitan province 
Principato Ultra. Under the Lombards it was the capital of a duch}^. 
Napoleon erected the province into a principality in 1806 ; it was restored 
to the pope in 1814, and it is now an archbishop's see. It was the seat of 
several councils in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Ferrara (Forum 
AUieni), capital of a delegation, and the most northern city of the 
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Papal States, on an arm of the Po ; is fortified and garrisoned by Austrian 
troops. It is the seat of a famous university, at which Ariosto was 
educated ; contains a public library of 80,000 volumes, besides numerous 
MSS., including some of Ariosto and Tasso ; and was for a time the 
asylum of Calvin, Marot, and other reformers. Bologna (Bononia), once 
the capital of the Etruscans, and now of a legation. In regard to 
population, it is the second city of the Papal States ; is the seat of a famous 
university, which in 1841 had 560 students ; the birthplace of Galvani, 
Aldrovandi, Malpighi, the painters Guido, Albano, Domenichino, and 
the three Caracci. Fatnza (Faventia), long celebrated for its earthen- 
ware, and supposed to have been the first Italian city in which the manu- 
facture of that article was introduced. It was the birthplace of Torri- 
celli, the inventor of the barometer. Ravenna^ a very ancient town, 
founded by the Pelasgi ; the residence of the emperors when Italy was 
threatened by the barbarians, and one of the principal stations of the 
fleet. It is rich in antiquities of the early middle ages. Forli (Forum 
Livii), the seat of a university, and of a cardinal legate ; possesses 
considerable trade and manufactures. Rimini (Ariminum), originally 
an Umbrian town, was colonised by the Romans B.c. 268 ; became the 
seat of a great ecclesiastical council a.d. 359 ; and has important sulphur 
mines in the vicinity. Urhino (Urbinum Hortense), capital of delegation 
Urbino e Pesaro ; contains a ducal palace, a cathedral, a college, and a 
manufactory of pins, and was the birthplace of Raphael in 1483. A ncona, 
capital of a delegation, and a fortified seaport, which is one of the best 
frequented in It^y. Loreto owes its origin to a famous chapel of the 
Virgin, over which a magnificent church has been built. Ascoli (Ascu- 
lum Picenum), a fortified town, capital of a delegation on the Tronto. 

The Kingdom of Naples, also called the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, contains one hundred and twenty- eight towns of above 5000 
inhabitants ; sixty-seven above 10,000 ; sixteen above 20,000 ; four 
(Naples, P^ermo, Catania, and Messina) above 50,000 ; and two 
(the capital and Palermo) above 100,000. 

Naples (Ital. Napoli, anc. Neapolis, signifying the New Town, to dis- 
tinguish it from the neighbouring Paleepolis, or Old Town), capital of the 
kingdom, and by far the most populous city in Italy, is beautifully 
situated on the northern shore of tee bay of same name, and rises in 
the form of an amphitheatre on the slope of a range of hills. The date 
of its foundation is uncertain, but it was probably about B.c. 417 ; came 
into the hands of tee Romans B.c. 290 ; continued to be a flourishing 
place till the time of Titus, when it was destroyed by on earthquake ; 
was rebuilt by that emperor. It is now the centre of all the learned in- 
stitutions, of the kin^om ; has five public libraiies and many public 
schools ; its university, founded in 1224, had, in 1341, 1550 students. 
Naples is the principal seaport of the kingdom, possesses several manu- 
factures and considerable commerce ; the streets are infested with 
medicants, called lazzaroni; has frequently suffered from earthquakes, 
and eruptions of Mount Vesuvius. Here Virgil studied. In its vicinity 
are the celebrated ruins of Pompeii and Herculaneum, which were buried 
during an eruption of Vesuvius in a.d. 79, and the existence of which 
was unknown until 1720, when they were accidentaUv discovered in 
sinking a welL Since then excavations have been made from time to 
time, and many of the most valuable relics of antiquity have been found, 
which reveal to us more of the private life of the ancients than all other 
ancient remains put together. Oaeta (Gaieta), a fortified seaport town, 
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containing a garrison : here Cicero was assassinated B.c. 43, and here 
Pope Pius IX. found an asylum in 1849. Arpina (Arpinum), the 
birthplace of Cicero, Marius, and Agrippa. Avellino (Abellinum), a 
fortified town, capital of the province Principato Ultra ; near it the Val 
di Gargano, famous for the victory of the Samnites over the Romans, 
who were here compelled to pass under the yoke in the year of Rome 
433. Caserta, capital of province Terra di Lavoro ; near it is the roval silk- 
factory of S. Leucio. Aversat founded in a.d. 1020, and famed for its 
almond- cakes, which are in great demand at Naples. Pozzuoli or Pmzuoli 
(Puteoli), originally a Greek colony, founded by the Greeks of Cumee B.C. 
521 ; visited by St Paul in his first journey to Rome. The city gives its 
name to a reddish earth or clay found in its vicinity, called pozzolanay 
which, when mixed with lime, forms an excellent cement. Castellamare 
(Stabise), destroyed by the great eruption which buried Pompeii, A.D. 79. 
The elder Pliny perished here during the catastrophe. It is now an 
important place, possessing various manufactures of linen, silk, and 
cotton fabrics. Sorrento (Surrentum), the birthplace of Tasso in 1644. 
Sarno : here was fought a battle between the troops of Justinian 
and the Goths, which ended in the fall of the Gothic sway in Italy. 
Salerno (Salemum), capital of province Principato Citra, contains a 
university which in the middle ages had a famous school of medicine. 
Heggio (Rhegium Julii), capital of province Calabria Ultra I., opposite 
Messina, and the most southern city and seaport of Italy. It was 
founded by Greek colonists B.c. 743, and the Greek lan^age continued 
to be spoken in it till a late period of the middle ages. It was one of the 
most renowned cities of Magna Grsecia — was celebrated for its wines — 
the birthplace of Agathocles, Hippias, Hipmrchus, and of several poets 
and sculptors — and was touched at by St Paul in his voyage to Rome. 
Catauzaro (Catacium), capital of province Calabria Ultra II., has manu- 
factures of silk velvet, cloth, and other tissues. Poienza, a fortified 
town, and capital of province Basilicata. Altamura has a imiversity 
founded by Charles of Anjou. Taranto (Tarentum), an ancient city of 
great historic celebrity, founded B.c. 708 by Spartan emigrants; it 
long exercised a sort of supremacy over all the other Greek cities in 
Italy ; by its commerce and manufactures it acquired immense wealth, a 
large portion of which was expended in hiring mercenary troops to defend 
its liberties. Gallipoli (KAllipolis), a fortifi^ seaport town, noted for its 
cisterns excavated in the rock, and peculiarly adapted for clarifying 
olive-oil : the port is well frequented, and is the great mart for the oil of 
Apulia. Lecce (Aletium), capital of province Oti^to, has a royal manu- 
factory of snuff, and various other manufactures. Bari (Barium), capi- 
tal of province Terra di Bari, once celebrated for its fisheries ; is a place 
of considerable importance, with a good quay and roadstead, and a trade 
in several branches of manufacture. Molfetia (Respa), a seaport town, 
trading in com, oil, and almonds. Barletta (Barolum), a fortified sea- 
port 'town, carrying on a brisk trade with the other towns on the 
Adriatic. Ceri^nola maintains a trade in cotton and fruits. Foggia, 
capital of province Capitanata, in the Apulian plain, is considered the 
second city in Naples for wealth and importance ; it is the entrepdt of 
an extensive trade in com, wool, cheese, cattle, wine, oil, ^d capers. 
Chieti (Teate), capital of province Abruzzo Citra, on a hill near the 
Pescara, was taken by the French in 1802. Aquila (Amiteraum), capi- 
tal of province Abruzzo Ultra, one of the most commercial cities in the 
kingdom : birthplace of Sallust. Sulmona, the birthplace of the poet 
Ovid. Capua, capital of province Terra ^ Lavoro, on the Voltumo, 
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strongly fortified, and is considered one of the keys of the kingdom ; for 
though far fix)m the frontier, it is the only fortress that covers the 
approach to Naples. Op}ndo, on the Brandano, destroyed by the 
great earthquake of Csdabria in 1783, which overwhelmed aU the 
towns and ’^ages within a radius of twenty-two miles of this town. 
Palemio (Panormus), the capital of Sicily, and, next to Naples, the 
most important city in the Neapolitan dominions ; it exceeds Rome in 
population, has an extensive export and import trade, a cathedral, a 
royal palace, and an observatory ; is the residence of the military com- 
mandant of the island, and has an arsenal and shipbuilding docks, a 
university, which in 1841 had 735 students, a library of 40,000 volumes, 
a botanic garden, and numerous learned societies. Palermo was founded 
by the Phtenicians, was long the chief station of the Carthaginian fleet ; 
fell into the hands of the Romans B.o. 254 ; was afterwards the capital 
of the Saracen States in the island ; was taken by the Normans A.D. 1072 ; 
and in 1282 was the scene of the massacre called the “Sicilian Vespers,” 
which, commencing in the freak of a Frenchman, in which he was held 
to have insulted a Sicilian lady going to church, ended in the utter ex- 
termination of every Frenchman in the island. Trapani (Drepanum), 
capital of province of same name, has a good harbour and considerable 
trade ; was the scene of a celebrated sea-fight between the Roman and 
Carthaginian fleets B.c. 249. Marsala (Lilybfeum), long the capital of 
the Ciirthaginian dominions in Sicily, now chiefly famous for its wine, 
which it l^gely exports. Sciacca (Thermae Selinuntinae), a seaport 
town, forming one of the principal depfits in the island for com ; has an 
export trade in fruits, anchovies, sulphur, and barilla ; birthplace of the 
historian Fazzello. Girgenti (Argentum), founded B.c. 582, soon be- 
came one of the wealthiest ana most splendid cities in Sicily — a fact 
still attested by its numerous ruins of magnificent temples and other 
public buildings : it is the chief port ip Sicily for the shipment of sulphur. 
Terranova, near the site of the ancient Gela, which was founded B.o. 690 
by Rhodian and Cretan colonists, and soon rose to great power and 
wealth, so that its citizens were able to found Agrigentum, which soon 
eclipsed the mother-city. The poet JEschylus died at Gela B.c. 456. 
Syra<gise (Syracusee), an ancient and famous city, at one time the largest 
and wealthiest in Sicily, founded by Corinthian colonists B.C. 734. At 
the time of its greatest prosperity it was 180 stadia or 22 miles in cir- 
cumference, and is said to nave had a population of 1,200,000 souls ; 
was taken by the Romans B.c. 212, by the ^acens A.D. 878, and ruined 
by an earthquake in 1693 ; was the residence of Plato, Simonides, Zeno, 
and Cicero ; the place where Hicetas first propounded the true revolution 
of the earth ; and the birthplace of Archimedes, Theocritus, and Moschus. 
The harbour is admirably adapted for a commercial emporium, but its 
trade is now nearly confined to a few exports of salt, oil, wine, and 
fish. Catania (CatSna), at the southern foot of Mount uEtna, now the 
third most important city in the island, was founded B.c. 730 j fell into 
the hands of the Romans at the close of the first Punic war ; has been 
repeatedly ruined by earthquakes and eruptions of the volcano, but 
always rebuilt in a superior style : the houses are built and the streets 
paved with lava ; various manufactures of silk, and wares made of lava 
and amber ; exports com, macaioni, potatoes, olives, Am, raw silk, wine, 
soda, manna, cantharides, and snow from Mount dStna ; contains a 
university, founded in 1445. Messina (Messene and Messana), the most 
populous city in Sicily, except Palermo ; founded at a very remote^riod 
by the Sicuh, the earliest inhabitants of the island, who named it ^ncle, 
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{l,e. a Sickle), from the curved form of its harbour ; became a place of 
great commercial activity until b.o. 396, when it was taken and destroyed 
by the Carthaginians. The harbour, which is woU fortified, is one of the 
finest in Europe ; considerable trade and steam commimication with 
Naples, Marseille, and Malta ; an active tunny and other fisheries, and 
manufactures of damasks and satins. Patemo, with hot chalybeate 
springs. LifaH exports pumice-stone to all parts of the world, also 
sulphur, nitre, sal-ammoniac, soda, capers, and fish. In the vicinity 
are fragments of Cyclopean walls. 

Principality of Monaco. —Monaco (Portus Herculis Monoeci), the 
capital of a small principality on the south coast of Nice, and under the 
protection of Sardinia, which maintains its garrison of 300 men. The 
prince resides here six months in the year, and at Paris the other six. 
It is fortified, has a palace, and two hospitals, and enjoys a healthy 
climate. 

San Marino.— Marino, the capital of one of the smallest and most 
ancient states in Europe, which has an area of only 21 square miles, 
and a population of 7600 inhabitants, who are chiefly occupied in rural 
industry and silk-manufactures. It is situated on the Ausa, which 
enters the Adriatic at Rimini, and is surrounded on all sides by the 
Pontifical States. 

8. Capes. — Cape Delle MeUe and Point Venere, on either side of 
the Gulf of Genoa ; Piombino and Angentaro, in Tuscany ; Oir- 
cello, west of the Pontifical States ; CampaneUa, Licosa, Palinuro, 
and Vaticano, on west coast of Naples ; Sp^ivento, Nau or Colonna, 
and Leuca, south of Naples ; Otranto and Gargano, in the Adriatic ; 
PassarO, San Vito, and Eas Culmo, in Sicily j Teulada and Car- 
bonara, south of island of Sardinia. 

9. Islands. — The Italian islands are arranged into four groups or 
clusters — viz. the Sardo-Corsican, Sicilian, Maltese, and Ponza groups. 

The Sardo-Cor»ican Islands, separated from the mainland by the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, are chiefly Sardinia (the second largest island in the 
Mediterranean ; area, 9167 square miles ; population, 547,112) ; Corsica, 
which belongs to France ; and Elba, to iSisoany. The Sicilian Group, 
which belongs to Naples, and nearly connects the Italian peninsula with 
the African coast, consisting principally of Sicily (the largest island in 
the Mediterranean ; area, 10,556 square miles; population, 2,091,580); 
the Lipari Islands (Stromboli, Lipari, Vulcano, &c.), Ustica, Favignana, 
and Pontellaria. The Maltese Group, belonging to Great Britain, and 
consisting of Malta, Gozo, and Comino. The Ponza Group, W. of Naples, 
chiefly Ponza, Ischia, and Capri. 

10. Eleaj, OulfB, and Straits (all forming parts of the Mediterranean) 
— viz., 1. Seas: the Tyrrhenian Sea, between Italy and the Sardo- 
Corsican Islands ; Ionian Sea, between Italy and Greece ; Adriatic, 
between the Italian and Hellenic peninsulas. 2. Gulfs, of Genoa, 
Gaeta, Naples, Salerno, Policastro, and St Eufemia, on the west side; 
of Squillace and Taranto on the south, of Manfredonia and of Venice 
in the Adriatic. 3. Straits, of Messina, between Naples and Sicily ; 
Piombino, between Tuscany and Elba ; Bonifacio, between ■tile 
islands Corsica and Sardinia ; Otranto, between Naples and Turkey. 
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11. Mountain-System. — There are three great mountain- 
ranges in Italy : the first separates Italy from the rest of the 
continent ; the second traverses the mainland, in the direction 
of its greatest length, and extends to the farthest extremity of 
Sicily ; and the third stretches from N. to S.^ through the 
Sardo- Corsican Islands. The first and second are the two most 
important members of the great Alpine system described under 
“ Europe,” and repeatedly referred to under the corresponding 
sections of France, Switzerland, and Austria ; but we subjoin 
here the principal Alpine ranges, with their respective extreme 
elevations, and enter more minutely into the other two, which 
belong exclusively to Italy. 


The Alps Proper, a huge crescent-shaped range, extending as a 
whole from Nice to Vienna, bounding Italy on the N.W. and N., 
and separating the basin of the Po from those of the Rhone, Rhine, 
and Danube. The portions belonging to Italy are the following : — 

Maritime Alfe, between Piedmont and Nice, and between the basins 
of the Po and \ ar. Highest summits — 

Feet. 

Col de Tende, .... 5,889 

Col de Maurin, .... 9,786 

M. Viso, 13,600 

Cottian A Ips, separating Piedmont from France, and the basin of the 
Po from that of the Rhone — 

Feet. 

M. Pelvoux, culminating-point of France, . 14,108 

M. Genhvre, 11,785 

M. Cenis, 11,715 

Oraian Alps, between Piedmont and Savoy, and between basins of 
Po and Rhone — 

Feet. 

M. Iseran, ..... 13,282 

Little St Bernard, .... 9,600 

Pennine A Ipft, between Piedmont and Switzerland, and between the 
Po and Upper Rhone, and containing — 

Feet. 

M, Blanc, the culminating-point of the Alps, * 15,744 

Great St Bernard, .... 11,080 

M. Cervin, 14,771 

M. Rosa, culminating-point of Switzerland, 15,208 

Selvetian or Leponline Alps, extending into Switzerland, and separat- 
ing the head- waters of the Po, Rhone, and Rhine — 

Feet. 

The Simplon, ..... 11,510 

St Gothard, ..... 10,900 

PJuslian A Ips, between Lombardy and the Tyrol, and between the Po 
and Danube — 

Feet. 

SplUgen, ..... 9,^0 

Ortler Spitz, culminating-point of Austria, . 12,811 

Gross Glockner, .... 12,425 
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Carnic Alps, between the Grovemment of Venice and the Tyrol, and 
between the Piave and Drave — 

Feet. 

La Marmolata, .... 11,500 

M. Terglou, ..... 9,380 

Elevation of snow-line in the Alps, . 8,900 

The higher Alps are covered with perpetual snow. From these snow- 
beds enormous glaciers, or masses of ice, possessing considerable hard- 
ness and transparency, descend through the mountain-gorges, with a very 
slow, regular motion, sometimes far beneath the limit of cultivation. The 
number of glaciers in the entire Alpine system has been estimated at 
400, covering an area of 1400 square miles, and originating many im- 
portent rivers. — (See under “ Switzerland.”) 

The Apennines commence at the Maritime Alps, near Genoa — 
extend in a S. E. direction through the entire length of the peninsula 
(a distance of about 800 miles) — then reappear in Sicily, which they 
traverse in a westerly direction from Messina to Ca}>e San Vito, 
attaining in Etna their maximum elevation. They thus form the 
back -bone of the country, and the great watershed which divides 
the basin of the Tyrrhenian Sea from the united basins of the 
Po, the Adriatic, and Ionian Sea. They are of greatly less elevation 
than the Alps, and nowhere fully attain to the limit of j^erpetual 
congelation, except in Sicily, though some of the continental sum- 
mits are covered with snow for nine months in the year. 

Continental Apennines, — The highest summits, commencing at the 
north, are the following : — 

Feet. 

Monte Cimone, between Modena and Tuscany, . 6,975 

Monte Como, or Gran Sasso, in the N. of the king- 
dom of Naples, and highest point in the peninsula, 9,521 

Monte Majolla dat. 42" 12'), .... 9,113 

Monte Velino, N. of L. Fucino, . . . 8,180 

M. Vesuvius (an outlier, near Naples), . . 3,948 

Sicilian Apennines, in the N. of Sicily — 

M. .Etna, the culminating-point of the system, near the Feet, 
east oodht, ...... 10,874 

M. Cuccio, near Palermo, . . . • , 10,871 

Line of perpetual congelation in Sicily, . . 9,500 

The Sabdo-Corsican System, in the islands Corsica and Sardinia, 
forms the watershed between the Tyrrhenian Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean proper, and extends from Cai)e Oorso in the former island to 
Cape Teulada in the latter. The culminating-point of the range is 
in the northern island, where it barely reaches the limit of perpetual 
snow. 

Feet 

Monte Rotondo, in Corsica, .... 9,068- 

Monte Genargentu, in Sardinia, . . . 7,000 

Snow-line in lat. 42® 30', about . . . 9,500 
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Mountain-Passes. — The most frequented of these are the follow- 
ing 

Col di Tende, in the Maritime Alps, 5890 feet above the level of the 
sea, and leading from Coni to Nice. 

Pass of Mont GeJi^vre, in the Cottian Alps, 6560 feet, from Susa to 
Brian^on. 

Pass of Mont Cenis. from Susa to S. Jean de Maurienne, in Savoy, 
6775 feet. 

Pass of Cheat St Bernard, 8150 feet, between Piedmont and the 
Valais. 

Simplon Pass, 6592 feet, from Milan and Domodossola to Canton 
Valais. 

For the remaining passes across the Alps, see under ‘^Switzerland” 
and “ Austria.” 

12. Principal River -Basins. — Owing to the peninsular 
character of the country and the position of the mountain* 
chains, there is only one very extensive river-basin in all Italy, 
viz. that of the Po, which is limited by the Alps on the one side, 
and the Northern Apennines on the other ; and embraces (if 
we include the rivers which flow into its delta from the N.) 
one-fourth of the entire area of Italy, together with five out of 
its ten capitals. The areas of the other basins named in the 
table remain undetermined. 


River-Basins. 

Total Length 
in English 
Miles. 

Area in Geog. 
Square Miles. 

Capitals. 

Po, 

340 

29,950 

Milan, Turin, Modena, 
Parma, Venice (on the 
Brehta). 

Rhone, 

534 

28,160 

Chambery. 

Amo, 

75 


Florence. 

Tiber, 

185 


Rome. 


13. Table of Rivers and Towns. — Omitting the Austrian 
province of Venice, Italy contains three hundred and thirty- 
five towns of more than 6000 inhabitants : of this number 
seventy are above 10,000 ; forty-five above 20,000 ; eleven 
above 60,000 ; and seven above 100^000. These stand on 124 
rivers, one-third of which are main rivers, and the remainder 
tributary streams. Capitals of States are in the following 
table distinguished by being printed in small capitals ; towns 
above 10,000 inhabitants in &>man letters ; and those between 
6000 and 10,000 in italics : — 
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Basins indined to the Tyrrhenian Sea. 


Rivers. Towns. 

Paglione, Nice. 

South Coast of Nice, ...Monaco, Mentone, Vintimiglia. 

G. of Genoa, San Remo, Porto Maurizio, Oneglia, Alassio, 

A Ihenga, Finale, Savona, Varaggio, Genoa, 
Chiavari, Leoanto, Spezzia, Lericl. 

Magra, Ponlrenwli. 

Avenza, Carrara. 

Frigido, Massa-di-Carrara. 

Serchio, Lucca. 

Amo, Pisa, Einpoli, Florknce, Slfpia, Montevar- 

cldf Popjyi, Vinci. 

Era, I Volterra. 

Nievoli, Pescia. 

Elsa, I Colie. 

Ombrono, Tlzzana^ Pistoja. 

Bisenzio, Prato. 

Chiana, I Arezzo, Montepulciano, n. 

Coast of Tuscany, Leghorn or Livorno, Piomhino. 

Ombrone Senese, Gro.^selo. 

Arbia, Siena. 

Marta, Corneto, Bohena. 

Arcone, I Viterbo. 

v'^o. Pontifical States, Civita Vecchia. 

Tiber, Rome, Perugia. 

Tevorone, I Tivoli. 

Nera, I Terni. 

Volino, I Rieti. 

Paglia, Orvieto. 

Topia, I Foliqno. 

Chiasco, Guboio, n. 

Marogia, I Spoleto. 

Astm*a, Velletri, Alhano, n. 

Araasena, Terracina. 

G. of Gaeta, Fondly n., Gaota. 

Garigliano, Ponte CorvOy Arpino, n., So^'a. 

Sacco, Anagniy n., Palestrina. 

Cossa, I Frosinone. 

Savone, Teano. 

Volturno, Capua y Ismiia, n. 

Calore, I Benevento, Ariano, n. 

Sabbato, I Atripaldiy Avollino. 

Lagni, Caaerta, n., Averse, ni, Acerra, Kola. 

G. of Naples, Pozzuoli, Naples, Porti^dy Oastellamare, 

Sorrento; Ruins of Herculaneum and 

Pompeii. 

Samo, Nocera, Samo, n. 

G. of Salerno, Amalfi, Salerno ; ruins of Passtum. 

Sele, Buccino, Sala. 

Q. of Polioastro, Policastro, Lagonegro. 
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Basina inclined to the Tyrrhenian Sea (continued). 


Eivers. Towns, 

West Co. Calabria, ...Nicastro, n., Pizzo^ Paolaj Oiojn, Palmi. 
St. of Messina, Scylla^ Reggio, 

Basim inclined to the Ionian Sea. 

East Co. Calabria, Catanzaro, Cotrone, Rossano. 

Crati, Bisign an o, Cosenza. 

Sibari, I Casmno, Castro- Villari. 

G. of Taranto, Taranto^ NardOj Gallipoli. 

Agri, Marsico. 

Basente, Potenza, 

Bradano Matera, n., Oppido. 

Gravina, Altamura, n., Gmvina. 

Basins inclined to the Adriatic. 

East Co. Otranto, Otranto y Lecce, n., Brindisi, 

Co. of Bari, Mola, Bari, Molfetta, Trani, Barlotta. 

G. of Manfredonia, ...Manfredonia, Viesti. 

Ofanto, Corij^ola, n., MinervinOy n., Melfi. 

Cen^aro, BovltWy Trojay n. 

Carapella, A scolL 

Cesone, Foggia. 

Salsola, I Lucera. 

RadiCosa, San Serero. 

Bifemo, Campo- Basso, 

Trignio, IsernUty n. 

Sangro, Atessa. 

Co. Abruzzo, Va»HOy Lanciano, n., Ortona. 

Pescara, Chieti, Sulmona, Aquila. 

Piomba, S. Angeloy Aim, 

Trontino, Teramo. 

Tronto, Ascoli, in the Papal States. 

Ferrao, Ferrao. 

Chienti, Tolentino, Camerino. 

Potenza, Recanati, Macerata. 

Musone, Loreto, Osimo. 

E. Co. Pontif. States,.. Ancona. 

Esino, Je iy Pahriano. 

M isa, Sinigaglia . 

Metauro, FanOy Urhinoy n. 

Foglia, Pesaro, 

Ausa, Rimini, San Marino. 

Rubicon, Savignano. 

Savio, Cerviay n., Cessna. 

Mon tone, Ravenna, Forli. 

Lamone, Faenza. 

Santemo, Comacchioy Imola. 

Reno, Bologna. 
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Basins inclined to tfie Adriatic (continued). 


to, Adria, Ferrara, Revere, Guastalla, Viadana, 

Sahwnetta, n., Casal-Maggiore, Cremona, 
Codogno, Piacenza, Pavia, Valenza, Ca- 
sale, Trino, Orescentino^ Cfiivasso, Turin, 
Moncaglieri, Carignano, Carmagnola, 
VilLa^ranca, Cavor, n., Saluzzo, n.. Barge. 

Wnaro, Finale. 

Becchia, Gonzaga, Modena. 

^Gar^) Mantua, Villafraiicay Lonato^ Salo, Riva, 

>glio, I (L. Isoo), ...Bozzolo, Pontevico, Soresina, Chiarl. 

Chiesi, I Castiglione, n., Montechiaro, 

Mella, i Brescia. 

Vostolo, Guastalla^ Reggio. 

arma, Parma. 

Vo, Borgo-San-Donino, n., Borgo Taro. 

iida, I (L. Como),.. Lodi, Trevlglio, n., Lecco, Como, CanzOy 
Sondrioy Borniio. 

Serio, I Crema, Caravaggio, Clmont. 

Brembo, I Bergamo, n. 

^•ebbia, Piacenza. 

Xmbro, I CoLonibam, Borghetio, Monza. 

<pna, I Milan, Busto-Arsizio, n., Varese, 

in Moo. (Pavia, Binasco, n., Vigevano, Ahhiaie- 
.* : * Grasso, n., Trecate, Intra, Locarno, Bel- 

, UNZONA. 

IToccia or Tosa, . . . Domodossola. 

Tresa, I (L. Lu- ) r 

^ ^ > Lugano. 

gano, j ^ 

'I'doppio , I N o vara, Oleggio. 

}:^ffora, Voghera. 

(^a, ^ Mortara,xi., Borgo- Manero. 

»vio, Cas, N'tiova, Tortona, Novi. 

'ikaro, ...Marengo, Alessandria, San Salvatore, Asti, 

A lba, Bra, Cherasco, Bene, n., Garesno. 

^ormida, Acqui. 

! Orbe, Castellazzo, Oavi, Ovada. 

Mbo, Nizza-Monferrato. 

ttura, I Fossano, Coni, Demonte. 

fesio, I Mondovi, n., Chiusa. 

Sa, I Vercelli. 

fervo, Biella, 

Ifa-Baltea, I Caluso, Ivrea, Aosta. 

(|a, I Cfiivasso, Locaiia. 

Fa-Riparia, ^ Turin, Rivoli, Susa. 

agone, I G'iaveno. 

l(ra, Sommariva del Bosco, Raoonigi, Savigliano, 

I Busca. 

(^one, I Pinerolo. 
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Basina inclined to the Adriatic (continued). 

Rivera. Towns. 

Adige, Rovigo, Lmdinara, Legnago, Y eromL, Rover 

edo, Trient or Trent, Meran, (Hums. 
Agno, I Rite. 

Eisach, Botzen or Bolzano, Brlxen (near the Brer- 

ner Pass, leading from Italy to German^. 

Bacchiglione, Chioggia, Padua, Vicenza, Tiene, Schw. 

Brenta, Venice, n., MestrCf Cittadella, n., Bassani. 

Sile, Treviso. 

Piave, ConeglianOj n., Feltre, Melo, Belluno. 

Meschio, I Serravalle. | 

Livenza, Sadie. 

Tagliamento, Laiimim^ Vemone, Tolmezzo. 

Isonzo, Aquileja, n., GraducHy Goritz or Gdrz. 

Boja, Palmanoraf Udine. 

Idria, I Idria (see under Austria” and *‘Turke'’). 


14. Lakes. — Italy is studded with many beautiful lakes, esp^iaUy 

the basin of the Po, near the foot of the Alps, where lakes (^rda, 
Como, Maggiore, &c., are unrivalled for their enchanting schery. 
They are numerous also in Central Italy, between the bran^es of 
the Apennines, where they sometimes occupy the craters of ^tinct 
volcanoes (as Lake Avemo, 10 miles west of Naples), and hfe no 
visible outlet. The following are the principal lakes in the o^er of 
the river-basins in which they occur : — j 

Basin of the Vo~Qarda, drained by the Mincio ; Jseo, by the fglio ; 
Como, by the Adda ; Maggiove, the largest, 40 miles long by 2 road, 
by the Ticino ; Lugano, by the Tresa, a tributary of the Ticinc 
Rhone — Geneva; Bourget and Annecy, in Savoy, drained by the .vihre 
and Fie ran respectively. 

Ombrone — Caitiglione and Orhitella, in the Maremma of Tuscany 
Arone — Bracdano^ in Pontifical States. 

Marta — Bohena, in Pontifical States. | 

Tiber — Perugia, has no visible discharge. ! 

Garigliano— or Fucino, in N. of Naples, drained by an atficial 
channel; Averuo, 10 miles W. of Naples, occupies the cratj of a 
volcano. ' 

15. Climate.— From its iiosition, form, and confi^uratioiCtaly 
enjoys an extremely delightful climate, which permits the Auc- 
tions of the temperate, and some of the torrid zone, to mingl n its 
almost uniformly fertile surface. In the northern parts thedd is 
sometimes severe ; but it is little felt in the centre and south, here 
the plains enjoy an almost perpetual spring. The valley of 3 Po 
considerably resembles in temperature the central parts of I ice ; 
the lakes n^ze in winter, and the orange and lemon w not 
ripen in the open air. At Rome frost seldom lasts over the ght, 
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and snow falls, on an average, on only two dajrs in the year, as also 
at Florence, Naples, and Palermo. At Venice snow falls on five 
days annually, at Milan on ten, while in Malta snow-flakes are 
never seen. 


Table of Mean Annual Temperature, etc. 



Annual 

Temperature. 

Winter 

Temperature. 

Summer 

Temperature. 

MUan, 

55'’2 

36° 

73° Fahr. 

Venice, 

55.4 

38 

73 

Florence, 

59.2 

43.8 

74.6 

Rome, 

39.3 

44.5 

75 

Naples, 

59.6 

47.6 

73.1 

Palermo, 

63.1 

52.5 

74.4 

Malta, 

75.5(Sep.) 

67 (Jan.) 



The higher Alps are covered with perpetual snow, above the level of 
8900 feet. Nearly one -half of Mont Blanc (7000 feet) is always 
protected by a snowy envelope, which thickens every winter by fresh 
accumulations, and contracts again in summer and autumn by the 
action of the sun’s rays, and by the constant discharge, from its lower 
margin, of those famous glaciers which are the admiration of all travel- 
lers. —(See under ^^Switzerland.’’) The climate is, genemlly speaking, 
highly sfilubrious, save in the pestilential marshes of Tuscany, called the 
Maremma, and the Campagna di Roma, in the Pontifical States, the 
malaria from which is extremely injurious to human life. The prevail- 
ing winds are W. and S.W., and during their continuance the air is pure 
and healthy ; but the southern portion of the country is frequently 
visited by the pestilential winds of Africa, during which vegetation is 
arrested, and the human frame becomes languid and feeble. 

16. Geology.— Tertiary and post- tertiary strata cover greatly more 
than a half of Italy, especially the extensive basin of the Po ; the 
northern j>ortion of the peninsula from Genoa to Civita Vecchia on 
the west side ; and the entire belt lying between the A })ennine8 and 
the Adriatic on the E. ; together with a large j)art of Sicily and Malta. 
Secondary strata occupy considerable areas in central and southern 
Italy, especially from the Tiber to the Gulf of St Eufemia ; a large 
tract in the centre of Sicily ; and the southern slope of the Rhsetian 
and Camic Alps. The central and higher ridges of the Alps con- 
sist of gneiss and other primary rocks, flanked by limestone, sand- 
stone and slate ; and primary strata prevail on both sides of the 
Strait of Messina, and in the east side of Corsica and Sardinia. 
Granite rarely occurs except in the islands just named, where it 
covers large areas. Trap-:rocks are found in numerous small patches 
aroimd the Gulf of Genoa and N. of the Po ; and Yolcanio fca;pa- 
tions are extensive, especially snonud Rome, Naplea, Malfi, the 
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side of Sicily, and the N.W. comer of the island Sardinia, more 
particularly in the neighbourhood of Syracuse and Mount Etna, 
as also in the Lipari Isles, where Stromboli, Vulcano, and Vul- 
canello are still active volcanoes. 

Minerals. — The mineral products of Italy are very numerous and 
abundant, but not extensively wrought. The principal minerals in the 
different States are the following : — 

Venice. — Copper, iron, lead, arsenic, marble, alabaster, potter’s clay, 
coal, and precious stones. The principal mineral springs are those of 
Alban o, Rovere, Recoaro, and Piano. 

Sardinia. — Iron, lead, copper, manganese, cobalt, marble, sulphur, 
coal, salt, and small quantities of the precious metals. The mineral 
springs of Aix, near Chambery, are celebrated, as also those of Bormio, 
Mcssino, and Trescorre in Lombardy. 

Farma. — Minerals unimportant except salt, which is extensively 
manufactured. Some iron and copper ; lithographic stones, mill-stones, 
whetstones, beautiful marble, and nne rock-crystals. 

Modena. — Iron and marble. 

Tuscany. — Celebrated for its minelu,! riches, and the number of its 
mineral and thermal springs ; especially iron (in Elba), copper, argenti- 
ferous lead, sulphur, mercury, alum, coal, statuary marble, alabaster, 
and borax near Volterra. 

Pontifical States. — Mines of iron, lead, sulphur, salt, alum, vitriol, and 
other volcanic products ; but, with the exception of the sulphur- mines 
of Rimini, not extensively wrought, and not very productive. 

Naples. — Beds of rock-salt in Calabria, sulphur very abundant in 
the volcanic region, and largely exported ; alum and saltpetre in several 
localities, besides excellent marble and lava used for building and pav- 
ing. In Sicily the sulphur-beds, which occur in the tertiary strata, are 
of great value and extent : they are found everywhere in the centre and 
south of the island, covering an area of 2700 square miles. About 150 
mines are wrought, some by an English company, as at Riesi, and the 
yield is annually increasing. The other minerals of the island are alum, 
nitre, salt, bitumen, gypsum, and marblq; ores of copper, lead, iron, 
and mercury are found in the mountains, but they are little wrought, 
and nearly all metallic goods are imported. 

The Island of Sardinia contains gold, silver, lead, and other metals. 

Apennines and Alps. — The celebrated marble of Carrara, Serravezza, 
and Siena, constitutes the chief mineral riches of the former ; but iron 
is found in small quantities, and extensive saline deposits occur near 
Cosenza. The principal minerals of the Alps are iron, copper, lead ; 
but quicksilver, rock-salt, and some gold and silver are met with. 

17. Botany. — The indigenous vegetation of Italy, including the 
Alpine region in the N. , is wholly embraced within Schouw’s first and 
third phyto-geographic regions. The first or A retie- Alpine Re/fiony 
comprehends all the countries in Europe and Asia enclosed within 
the Arctic Circle, together with the summits of the lofty mountain- 
ranges of Western and Southern Europe. The third or Mediterra- 
nean Remon embraces Italy, Spain, Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, and 
Africa, N. of the Sahara. — (For the characteristic vegetation of these 
remons see “ Europe,” art. 18. ) Italy, as a whole, presents an admir- 
able epitome of the characteristic floras of all the countries of Europe, 
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Western Asi^ and Northern Africa. According to Cesati, the num- 
ber of flowering-plants in Lombardy alone amounts to 2568 species, 
of which 514 are monocotyledons, and 2054 dicotyledons. 

In Sicily, Naples, and Malta, in addition to the plants common to 
all the peninsula, not a few tropical species appear, such as the cotton- 
plant, sugar-cane, papyrus, pistachio, and date-palm. The Indian fig 
also, a species of cactus, grows wild in Sicily. All these ripen at an 
elevation of about 600 feet ; evergreens flourish at 2000 feet ; the oak 
and chestnut grow on the mountain - sides as high as 4000 feet; 
wheat thrives at 4500 feet ; and the beech at 6000 feet. In Central Italy 
we find the flanks of the Apennines covered with a rich and varied vege- 
tation up to 3200 feet ; the lower zone is occupied by the orange, citron, 
olive, and palm ; forests are rare ; and the mountains, above the level 
indicated, present bare rocks devoid of vegetation. The Alps afford 
excellent pasture, and the forests contain a great variety of timber. 
The vertical limits of vegetation along their sides are as follows : — The 
dwarf-palm and orange arrive at maturity at the foot of the Maritime 
Alps ; wheat is cultivated at the height of 3600 feet ; oats, 4300 feet ; 
barley, 5100 feet ; the chestnut grows in the valleys at 3600 ; oak, 4500 ; 
pine and larch, 6500 feet. Human inhabitants are found as high as 
6300 feet, where potatoes and turnips are the only esculents. The zone 
lying between the upper limit of trees and the lower limit of perpetual 
snow is the province of the A I pine Jiora above alluded to, characterised 
by the juniper, alder, rhododendron, willow, cranberry, saxifrages, mosses, 
and lichens, extending to 8900 feet. 

Agriculture. — Were the Italians as active, industrious, and 
skilful as their soil is good and their climate propitious, few 
coimtries in the world coifld rival Italy in agricultural wealth and 
prosperity. So far, however, is this from being the case, that there 
is scarcely a coimtry on the continent which does not leave it be- 
hind in all matters connected with successful husbandry. The 
most important excei)tions to this are Lombardy and Sardinia, 
where the industry of the inhabitants is less unworthy of the rich 
sou and serene sky which they enjoy. 

Lombardy and Venice. — Soil a rich alluvium, abounding in marine 
deposits ; cultivated with great care, and the system of irrigation the 
most complete in Europe, producing rice, maize, wheat, rye, oats, and 
barley ; celebrated for cheese ; hemp and flax excellent ; wine of rather 
inferior quality. 

Sardinia. — ^The soil of the mainland, especially in Piedmont, of great 
natural fertility, which is greatly increased by careful and skilful manage- 
ment. Principal crops — rice, maize, wheat, chestnuts, vines, olives, figs, 
oranges, and citrons ; the silk produced is the best in Italy, and mules 
are extensively reared. 

Island of Sirdinia . — One- third of the surface consists of barren and 
stony deserts ; forests extensive, and affording excellent timber : agri- 
culture conducted in the rudest manner, but wheat, barley, and pease 
are to some extent exported, together with large quantities of cheese ; 
the olive of inferior quality, but vines increasingly cultivated. 

Pamfna. — In the plains the soil is fertile and irrigated by numerous 
canals, producing maize, wheat, tobacco, rice, wine, and fruits. 

Modena. — The soil generally fertile, especially in the plains, and 
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cultivated with considerable industry, but less skill : much attention 
paid to the culture of the vine, olive, and mulberry ; the orange and 
olire flourish vigorously in the open air on the south side of the Apennines. 
Crops — rice, maize, hemp, besides the ordinary cereals. 

TxLScany . — Agriculture so imperfectly conducted that the com raised 
is insuflBcient for home consumption, though the valley of the Amo has 
long been regarded as the garden of Italy ; the mountaineers are obliged 
to live chiefly on chestnuts. Principal crops are maize, wheat, rye, and 
barley ; the culture of the olive is prosecuted with great care, and 
Florence oil is celebmted ; wines of inferior quality ; the mules and 
sheep are of superior breeds, and herds of cattle find rich pasture in the 
drained portions of the Maremma. 

Pontifical Staten. — Soil generally fertile, but much neglected, and only 
one-third under cultivation : agriculture in a very backward state : 
much of the surface aflfords excellent pasture, which sustains large herds 
of buffaloes ; sheep and horse are extensively reared, and great numbers 
of swine roam in the forests of the Apennines. Crops — wheat, maize, 
oats, barley, rye, pulse, hemp, wine, oil, tobacco in the N. ; and sugar, 
indigo, and cotton in the S. Cork-trees numerous ; chestnuts form a 
considerable article of food ; wines of an inferior quality. 

Naples. — Soil volcanic, well watered, and extremely fertile. On the 
lower gnmnds vegetation is never interrupted. Agriculture in a vepr 
backward state; chief crops— wheat, maize, cotton, melons, rice, oil, 
wine, hemp, lint, tobacco, and fniits ; also the sugar-cane, pistachio, 
and dates. The wine produced is the best in Italy: the celebrated 
Lacryrna Chrlati, a red wine of great excellence, is grown in vineyards 
on the flanks of Vesuvius. Other products are oranges, lemons, saffron, 
manna. Sicily has not unjustly been called the Queen of the Islands of 
the Mediterranean ; its fertility and pi’oductive powers in ancient times 
were almost incredible, and the grain was so abundant that the island 
was called one of the granaries of Rome ; it also produced excellent 
wine, olives, honey, almonds, and many other southern fruits. Though 
its fertility and fair sky remain still the same, its exports are greatly 
diminished, consisting chiefly of fruits, wine, oil, and small quantities 
of wheat and barley There are few countries in which agriculture is 
conducted with less skill, owing mainly to the oppressive exactions and 
restrictions of the Government. Chief crops — wheat, barley, maize, 
rice, wine, oil, oranges, lemons, almonds, potatoes, flax, hemp, sumach, 
liquorice, and manna. Pastoral industry receives little attention, and 
all kinds of live-stock are inferior. 

18. Zoology, — There seem to be few, if any, wild animals peculiar 
to the Italian peninsula, unless the crested hedgehog, found in the 
south of Naples, be an exception. On the other hand, however, few 
8i)ecie8 are wanting here of those found in the other parts of South- 
ern Europe. 

The Mammalia are 68 in number, embracing 42 carnivora, 16 rodentia, 
1 pachyderm, and 9 ruminantia. The mminants embrace the buffalo, 
three species of deer, the goat, and two species of sheep ; the rodents — 
three species of hare, the dormouse, numerous mice, the squirrel, hedge- 
hog, and arvioola. The wild boar, the only thick-skinned animal in 
Europe, is met with in the forests of Calabna. The carnivora include 
22 species of bat, the hedgehog, shrew, desman, mole, bear, better, 
marten, dog, wolf, fox, civet, end wildcat 
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Of the 294 species of Birds fqund in Southern Europe, no fewer than 
247 are met with in the vicinity of Rome ; and of these 60 are said to be 
common to Ameiica. Numerous species occiu* that are unknown in the 
British Isles, among which the rose-coloured starling, the blue thrush, 
the hoopoe, wall-creeper, and slender-billed vulture, are the most re- 
markable. 

Reptiles of every order are numerous, amounting in all to 47 
species ; they abound especially in the kingdom of Naples, while the 
rivers and lakes abound with fish ; and some of the fisheries established 
on the coast — especially those of the tunny, anchovy, pilchard, and 
mackerel — are of great value. Of the 8000 known species of FisH, 444 
belong to the Mediterranean, and the great majority of these exist in 
the ltdian seas. 

Mollusca and Articulata. — The articulated animals embrace nume- 
rous insects, including the bee and silk-worm, both of which are of great 
value ; the tarantula, scorpion, and white ant, all highly noxious ; the 
locust, which not unfrequently makes its appearance in devastating 
swarms ; and the butterflies, remarkable for the number and beauty of 
the species. The molluscs, crustaceans, ecbinoderms, sponges, and corals 
of the Mediterranean are very numerous, but seldom differ specifically 
from those of the Lusitanian and West African regions, from the former 
of which, especially, its fauna appears to have been a colony.* 

19. Ethnograpliy. — With the exception of Greece, Italy was 
the first European country that attained to any considerable 
degree of civilisation. Notwithstanding the patient and labo- 
rious researches of modern ethnologists, considerable doubt 
still attaches to the question of its original inhabitants ; though 
it is generally acknowledged that they belonged to the same 
great family of nations as the Greeks — both being descendants 
of the Pelasgi, a people of Northern India, who formed the first 
great wave of population that broke on the shores of S.E, 
Europe, and that permanently covered Asia Minor, Thrace, 
Macedonia, Greece, and Italy. This immigration appears to 
have commenced as early as about b.c. 2000, and to have been 
continued at intervals to about b.c. 1350. They must have 
entered Italy from the north, and have advanced southward as 
they were pushed on by fresh bodies of immigrants. 

According to this view, the first inhabitants of Southern Italy were 
the most ancient in the peninsula ; and these are the people who are 
known in history as the Siculians, Tyrrhenians, and Pelasgi. Next in 
point of antiquity were the inhabitants of Latium and the other parts of 
Central Italy, whose languages, though not identical, appear to have 
been only dialectically different from each other, and closely allied to 
those of the Siculi, or first inhabitants. All these languages ultimately 
merged in the Latin, one of the most copious and refined of the great 

* The Lusitanian region of marine life embraces the eastern side of the Atlantic 
from the N.W. of Pr^ce to the Canary Isles, and lies between the Celtic and 
African regions.— (See under “ British Isles,” art. Zoology.) 
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Tndo-European family of tongues, and the twin-sister of the still nobler 
Greek. — (^e under Europe,’* p. 95.) 

In the valley of the Po we first find the Etruscans, who had likewise 
descended from the Alps, but who were subsequently driven forwai’d (by 
the Gauls or Celts, who took possession of that territory) into the 
country now known as Tuscany, whose former inhabitants, the Tyr- 
rhenians, they reduced to bondage. Who the Etruscans were, remains 
a question of the greatest uncertainty ; for though numerous inscrip- 
tions belonging to that people have been found, they remain wholly 
unintelligible. There are certain indications, however, that their lan- 
guage was a branch of the Indo-Euroj^ean group, and therefore allied, 
however remotely, to the Celtic, Teutonic, Sclavonic, and Grcoo-Latin 
families. From the numerous remains of their works of art, there can be 
no doubt but they had attained to a high civilisiition while Rome was 
still in her infancy. Lastly, in the N. W. of Italy (the modem Piedmont) 
were the Ligurians, whose origin is also uncertain, some writers suppos- 
ing them to be Celts, others Iberians, and others still Pelasgi. * 

Subsequent to the dawn of authentic history, the southern portion of 
the peninsula was colonised from different parts of Greece, and was, in 
consequence, named Magna Graecia ; but the Grecian immigrants, in 
common with all the other nations above enumerated, came in the course 
of time to lose their original languages, and, in the reign of Augustus, 
Latin was the spoken language of Italy from the one extremity of the 
peninsula to the other. 

. In the fifth century the Goths invaded Italy, and overthrew the Roman 
Empire; and in 570 the Lombards seized the north, and founded the 
kingdom of Lombardy. 

Language . — The Italian language, notwithstanding the infusion of 
so many foreign elements, stands more closely allied to the ancient 
Latin than any other Greco-Roman tongue. Of its nimierous dia- 
lects, which not imfrequently differ very widely from each other, 
the Tuscan is the most refined and harmonious. Not only is it 
spoken by the educated classes in all parts of the peninsida, but for 
a lengthened period it has been the almost exclusive vehicle of 
Italian literature, t 

Religion . — The entire population of Italy belongs to the Roman 
Catholic Church, with the exception of 25,000 Waldensian Protest- 
ants in the kingdom of Sardinia, who, after ages of unrelenting 
j)ersecution, are now allowed freedom of worship in aU parts of the 
country. Jews are also numerous in the large towns, especially in 
Rome, Leghorn, and Venice ; and there are a few Greeks in the two 
cities last mentioned. 

* We need scarce remind the classical student that the traditions recorded by 
Virgil and other Roman writers relative to an immigration from Arcadia under 
Evander, and another from Troy under JSneas, into Italy, are wholly destitute 
of historical foundation. On the whole subject of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Italy we cannot do better than refer him to Smith’s “Classical Dictionary of 
Biography, Mythology, and Geography," and Dr Schmitz’s admirable “ Manual of 
Ancient Geography," to both of which we have been frequently much indebted. 

t Tne inhabitants -of Savoy belong to the French family of nations, and speak 
the French language ; but Corsica, which belongs to France, employs a dialect of 
the Italian. 
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Education . — The people are in general the most ignorant in 
Europe, notwithstanding the existence of half a million of priests, 
or one to every fifty of the population. Few of the peasantry can 
either read or write, and even in the large towns the great majority 
of artisans caimot record their own names. 

The Neapolitan territorUs, especially, are in a state of savage ignorance, 
there being no schools for the lower classes, and such seminaries of in- 
struction as exist being in the hands of an ignorant priesthood. Sicily 
has her two universities — those, viz. , of Palermo and Catania, besides 
colleges and academies in twenty-one towns, and primary and secondary 
schools in each commune ; yet the people are in the grossest ignorance. 
The Pontifical Staten are only one degree better in this respect than 
Naples. Schools, indeed, are not wanting, but they are conducted with 
extreme inefficiency. Instruction is gratuitous, but very limited — pro- 
vision being made for only one in every fifty of the population. The 
only universities in the Roman States are, the University of Romo, 
founded in 1244, having 42 professors, with about 1000 students ; and 
the University of Bologna, with 500 students in 1841. Besides these are 
the Collegio Romano, entirely under the direction of the Jesuits, who 
give instructions in the learned languages, theology, rhetoric, and 
natural philosophy ; and the Collegio de Propaganda Fide, where mis- 
sionaries, chiefly young foreigners, are trained to go forth for the con- 
version of foreign, or the recovery of Protestant, countries. Tnncany has 
three universities — one at Pisa, one at Florence, and another at Siena, be- 
sides a lyceum at Lucca ; but primary instruction is very limited, and only 
one-ninth of those who ought to be at school are receiving regular in- 
struction. Sardinia forms an honourable exception to the general 
cl aracter of Italian States in the matter of education. The Government 
pays great attention to the training of the children of the poor in ele- 
mentary and industrial schools, while there are no fewer than four univer- 
sities — viz. those of Turin, Genoa, Cagliari, and Sassari, which, in 1850, 
were attended by 3000 students ; besides that of Pavia, in Lombardy, 
just acquired, which, in 1842, had 57 professors, 1484 students, and a 
library of 50,000 volumes. 

20. National Cliaraoter. — Thus the modern Italians are a mixed j)eo- 
ple, formed by the ama^amation of Pelasmc, Celtic, Greek, Teutonic, 
and other elements. They are described as “a handsome, lively, 
and inteUigent people, with fine imagination, good taste, and great 
enthusiasm in the fine arts. The men are weU formed, rather slim 
than stout, but strong and agile, with a dark complexion, expressive 
countenances, dark sparkling eyes, and, generally, black hair. The 
women have narrow foreh^ds, black or dark-brown hair, large, 
briUiant, and expressive eyes, a beautiful nose, which, with 3ie 
forehead, forms tne elegant Roman profile ; but the lower classes, 
in consequence of early marriages, of living wholly on vegetable 
food, and of hard laboiu* under a burning sun, rarely display any 
peculiar attractions. The national chai^ter, always marked by 
strong passions, has become dissembling and selfish through long- 
continued oppression. Crimes against hfe and property are Right- 
fully numerous, and the nation may be said to be in the lowest 
state of demoralisation.” 
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21. Literature. — From the splendid galaxy of literati which 
for ages has illumined this classic country, we can only instance 
a few of the most conspicuous stars : — 

Classical Literature. — Plautus, Terence, Lucretius, Cicero, 
Caesar, Virgil, Horace, Livy, Ovid, Sallust, Nepos, Juvenal, Pliny, 
Tacitus, Quintilian. 

Sacred Literature. — Gregory the Great, Thomas Aquinas, 
Cajetan, Baronins, Bellarmine, Paolo Sarpi, Pallavicini, Martini, 
Diotati, De Bosai, Cardinal Mai. 

Poetry. — Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Pulci, Boiardo, Ariosto, 
Bemi, Colonna, Guarini, Tasso, Metastasio, AMeri, Foscolo, Parini. 

History. — Platina, MachiaveUi, Varchi, Davila, Guicciardini, 
Bentivoglio, Stra^ Maffei, Muratori, Lanzi, Vasari, Denina, Tira- 
boschi, Farini, Vico. 

Painting. — Cimabue, Leonardo da Vinci, Michel Angelo, Berre- 
tini, Battoni, all of the Florentine ScJiooL Raphael, Giubo Romano, 
Barocci, Sacchi, Claude of Lorrain, Poussin (Gaspard), of the Roman 
School, Titian, Paolo Veronese, Canale, of the Venetian School. 
Correggio, Caracci, Guido, GrimMdi, Colonna, of the Lombard and 
Bolognese School. 

Sculpture. — Michael Angelo, Canova. 

Music. — Palestrini, Farinelli, Paganini, Lully, 

Science and Philosophy. — Cardan, VaninL Galileo, Toricelli, 
Malpighi, Casini, Morgagni, Algarotti, Galvani, Volta. 

Travels and Discovery. — Christopher Columbus, Amerigo 
Vespucci, Marco Polo. 

Miscellaneous Literature. — Pogmo, Laurentius Valla, Poli- 
tian, Pico Mirando^ Bembo, AldoManuzio, Scaliger, Maran^ 
Gravina, Crescimbini, Facciolati and Forcellini, Beccana, Filangieri. 

22. Government, &c. — With the exception of Sardinia, which 
has enjoyed free institutions since 1848, all the Italian States 
have for generations been moaning under forms of despotism 
of the most extreme type. Civil and religious liberty is wholly 
imknown. Freedom of worship, freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press, and liberty of the subject, have been everywhere 
effectually suppressed ; and hence the oft - repeated attempts 
at insurrection on the part of the people, whose unquenchable 
love of freedom would long ere now have succeeded in wresting 
it from their rulers, were it not for the interference of Austria 
and France, who have invariably taken sides with the sovereigns 
against the people. Austria, in particular, has become the great 
champion of despotism ; for she not only rules her own Italian 
subjects with a rod of iron, but she is in league with every 

K despot in the peninsula to aid him in extinguishing the 
parks of freedom in the national mind. 
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Army and Navy. — OmittiDgbsim. present consideration the im- 
mense armaments which Austria maintains in Venice, every im- 
I)ortant city of which she has strongly fortified, the military and 
naval forces of the other states amounted in 1858 to the following 
numbers respectively : — 


State. 

1 

i 

j Army. 

Navy. 

Cost of 
Army & Navy, 

Ships, j 

Guns. 

Sardinia, 

47,915 

29 

436 

£1,502,096 

Parma, 

5,672 




Modena, 

14,^56 




Tuscany, 

17,209 

(land and sea) 

1 256,352 

Pontifical States, 

15,255 

i 



Two Sicilies, 

92,586 

121 

746 

j 375,719 


The Renenue^ Expenditure^ and Public Debt were as follows : — 


State. 

Year. 

Revenue. 

Expenditure. 

Public Debt. 

Sardinia, 

1858 

£6,041,407 

£6,197,880 

£28,209,176 

Parma, 

1858 

142,750 

112,750 

592,000 

Modena, 

1858 

350,567 

363,672 


Tuscany, 

1858 

1,295,670 

1,295,670 


Pontifical States, ... 

1858 

2,932,000 

2,904,000 

15,233,000 

Two Sicilies, 

1856 

5,271,000 

5,324,939 

20,000,000 


23. Commerce. — The commerce of the Italian States is consider- 
able, and is chiefly carried on with Great Britain, the south of 
Eur(^pe, and the Levant. From Britain they import cotton stufis 
and yam, together with iron, steel, hardware, coal, and various 
articles of colonial produce ; wool from the Levant ; com from 
Odessa ; wines from France and Spain ; and salt-fish from the 
countries of north-western Europe. The chief exports are silk, 
olive-oil, hemp, wool, sulphur, borax, straw-plait, straw-hats, wines, 
oranges, lemons, oak and cork bark, charcoal, potash, coral, an- 
cho\ues, m^aroni, wax, liquorice, essences, }>erfumery, pajjer, 
musical strings, glass, marble, soap. The principal seats of the 
foreign commerce are Genoa, Leghorn, Civita Vecchia, Ancona, 
Naples, Palermo, and Messina. 

24. MannfiLctiireB. — The principal manufactures of the four larger 
states are the following : — In the Sardinian dominions, as indeed gener- 
ally throughout Italy, silk febrics of an excellent quality are extensively 

2 A 
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made, especially in Lombardy and Piedmont, where they give employ- 
ment to a great number of persons. Less important manufactures are 
glass, cotton, coarse woollen and linen goods, sugar-refining, and coral 
ornaments. The manufactures of Tuscany are mainly silk and paper, 
both of which ara of excellent (quality ; straw-plait and straw-hats, 
though greatly reduced in quantity, still form important articles of 
industry ; other branches are glass, crystal, articles in marble, alabas- 
ter, iron, brass, porcelain, coral. In the Papal States, manufacturing 
industry is for the most pairt confined to the large towns, and consists of 
articles for home consumption, as silks, leather, gloves, paper, musical 
instruments, iron and glass wares, cotton cloth, crape, cordage, soap, 
cream-of-tartar, and wines. Mining is also carried on to a limited extent, 
but, with exception of the sulphur-mines near Rimini, they are scarcely 
remunerative ; but salt to the am<^nt of 84,000,000 lb. annually is pre- 
pared in the lagoons that line the coast. The fisheries that exist are for 
the most part conducted by Neapolitan seamen. Manufactures have 
not made much progress in the Kingdom of Naples. In some places, 
as at Catania, Palermo, and Messina, large factories exist, but in general 
artisans work at home. The most important industrial product is silk, 
which is not only spun, but woven into excellent fabrics. The other 
principal articles are woollens, linens, hosiery, straw-hats, sausages, and 
macaroni. The most important foreign products are excluded by 
enormous duties, and trade of all kinds is cramped and almost destroyed 
by barbarous regulations. In 1851 the Neapolitan mercantile marine 
included 10,568 vessels, with a tonnage of 221,749. 

25. Internal Communication. — Owing to the want of energy on 
the part of the i)eople, their abject j)overty, and the innumerable 
discouragements to which they are subjected by their riders, the 
great thoroughfares of commerce are in a very backward condition. 

Till very recently Railways were almost unknown in the peninsula, 
and it is only in ^rdinia and Austrian Italy that they have yet been 
constructed to any great extent. Omitting Lombardy, the railways of 
which are noticed ‘under Austria, tho total number of miles open for 
traffic in 1858 was 700— being for Sardinia 390 miles, for Parma and 
Modena 96 mOos, for Tuscany 150 miles, and for Naples (in 1848) 64 
miles. The principal lines were as folfows : — 

Turin to Vercelli and Milan, with a branch from Novara to Arona. 

Turin to Susa, at the foot of the Cottian Alps, intended to unite with 
the French railway from Lyon to Grenoble. 

Turin to Pinerolo, near Mont Genhvre. 

Turin to Coni, at the foot of the Maritime Alps. 

Turin to Alessandria and Genoa, with branches to Novara and 
Broni. 

Piacenza (on the Po) to Parma, Modena, Bologna, and Pistoja in 
Tuscany, with a branch from Modena northward to Mantua and Verona. 

Florence to Pistoja, Lucca, Pisa, and Leghorn. 

Florence to Siena and Fojana, with a branch from Empoli to Pisa. 

Rome to Frascati, 12 miles S.E. 

Naples to Nocera and Salerno, with a branch to Castellamare. 

Naples to Capua, with a branch to Nolo. 

Canals. — Lombardy abounds with canals, but they are mostly used 
for the purposes of irri^tion, the principal exceptions being the 
canal from Milan to the Ticino, and from Milan to the Adda. In Tub- 
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cany there is a short canal from Pisa to Leghorn, another from Pisa to the 
Serchio, uniting the Amo with the Serchio ; and a third, named the 
Chiana Canal, 37 miles in length, uniting the sources of the Arno and 
Tiber. 

Roads. — In Venice and the Sardinian dominions, the roads are well 
constructed and kept in good repair ; but in central and southern Italy 
they are in a most wretched condition. The best roads yet existing 
in the Papal States are the ancient Roman highways. There are no 
good roads leading across the Apennines, notwithstanding their moder- 
ate elevation, and they are in general not available for wheeled carriages. 
For the various mountain-passes leading from Italy across the Alps, 
see under “ Mountain-system,” par. 11. 


GKEECE. 

1. Position and Boundaries. — The Kingdom of Greece is 
bounded on the N. by European Turkey ; W. by the Ionian 
Sea ; S. by the Mediterranean ; and E. by the ^Egean Sea or 
Archipelago, which separates it from Asia Minor. 

It consists of three distinct portions : a crmtinental part 

called Hellas or Northern Greece, which formed the late Turkish pro- 
vince of Livadia ; second, the Morea (the Peloponnesus), consisting 

of a peninsula, separated from the former by the narrow Gulf of Le- 
panto, and which formed the Turkish province of Tripolitza ; and 
third, an insular portion, consisting of numerous islands in the ^Egean 
Sea. The whole is situated between lat. 36° 25' — 39° 30' N., and be- 
tween Ion. 20° 45' — 26° E., thus occupying rather more than 3° of lat., 
and 5° of Ion. Athens, the capital (lat. 37° 56', Ion. 23° 38'), very near 
the centre of this area, is in the same lat. as San Francisco, Washington, 
the Azores, Lisbon, Cartagena, Mount Etna, Smyrna, Tabriz, Astra- 
bad, Yarkand, and Tsinan ; and in the same loimtude as Haramorfest, 
Hango Hoad, Mittau, Lemberg, Klausenburg, Widdin, Sophia, Derna, 
Lake Ngami, and Cape Delgado in Africa. Greece is indeed one of the 
most favourably situated countries of the ancient world : taken as a 
whole, it is the most southern peninsula of Europe : it is surrounded on 
three sides by the Mediterranean ; it stretches out between three con- 
tinents, and thus enjoys the easiest access to all other parts of the 
world. 

2. Form and DlmensloiiB. — Its form is extremely irregular, being 
broken up by deep inlets of the sea into a series of peninsulas and 
islands, which together form a peninsular prolongation of Turkey, 
and which stand m the same relation to Europe as Europe does to 
Asia. length from N. to S. about 200 miles ; extreme breadtb of 
the continental part, 200 miles ; or along the parallel of Athens, 
170 miles. 

3. Ck>a8t-Llne. — In proportion to the area the coast-line is more 
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extensive than that of any other European country, being estimated 
at nearly 2000 miles, or 1 mile of coast to every 7 miles of surface. 

4 Area. — The area of Greece, including the islands, is estimated 
by some authorities at 19,020, and by others at 15,237 !l^glish square 
miles, or less than half the area of Scotland. 

5. PopulatloxL — In 1857 the population amounted to 1,045,232, 
being 68 persons to each square mile. Ancient Greece, which in- 
cluded Epirus and Thessaly, is supposed to have had at* one time 
3,500,000 inhabitants. 

6. Political Divudons.—Previous to 1830, and whilst Greece 
was under the yoke of Turkey, the country was divided into 
three provinces — viz., Livadia in the N., Tnpolitza in the S., 
and the Archipelago or islands in the j^gean Sea, between the 
mainland of Greece and Asia Minor. In 1838 it was divided 
into twenty-four governments, twelve of which were in the 
Morea, eight in Hellas, while the remaining four comprised the 
Cyclades and Sporades. But in 1845 this arrangement was 
departed from, and the whole country was divided into the 
following ten names or governments, which were subdivided 
into forty-nine eparchies or prefectures. 

Hellas or Northern Greece, 4 Nomes. 

Acamanla and JEtoUa. — Mesolonghi (Gulf of Patras), Vrachori 
(Ermtissa, offl. Aspropotamo), Vonitza 3 (Gulf of Arta), Lepanto 
or Nepakto 3 (Gulf of Lepanto). 

PhthlotlB and Fliocls. — Lamia or Zeitoun, n. (Gulf of Lamia), 
Salona 6, Castri, n. (Bay of Salona), Therniopylai (HeUada), Tal- 
anta, n. (Channel of Talanta). 

Attica and Boetla. — Athens 31, Pirseus 5, Lessina, Megara (Gulf 
of ^gina), Thebes or Thiva 9 (Vuriendi or Asopo), Livadia or Le- 
badea 9 n. (Lake Toi>oHas), Platsea, n. (Gulf of Lepanto), Marailion 
(east coast of Attica), .^gina (Island of ^gina). 

Euboda or Kegropont. — Egripo, Chalcis or Negropont 5 (Channel 
of Talanta), Karysto 3, (Channel of Egripo). 

The Morea, 5 Nomes. 

Argolla and Corinth. — Nauplia or NapoU di Romania 10, Argos 
8 (Gulf of Argolis), Corinth 2 n., Vostissa 3 (Gulf of Lepanto), 
Poros (Island of Poros). 

Aohala and Ella. — Patras 8 (Gulf of Patras), Kalavrita (Erasmus), 
Gastouni (Gastouni or Pengus), Pyrgos, Olympia (Rufia or Al- 
pheus). 

MeBBonla. — Calamata 2 (Nedon), Cyppissia or Arcadia 3, 
Navarino 2, Modon (west coast), Koron (Gulf of Koron), Mavro- 
mati (Pymatza). 
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Laconia. — Sparta 7, Mistra 2 (Basili Potamo or Enrotas), Mon- 
emvasia or Napoli di Malvaaia (east coast), Maina (Gulf of Koron). 

Arcadia. — Tripolitza 3, Megalopolis, Paleopoli (Roufia). 

The Islands, 1 Nome. 

Cyclades. — Syra or Hermopolis 14 (Island of Syra), Andros 5 
(Island of Andros), Naxia 4 (Island of Naxos), Hydin 13 (Island of 
Hydra, Spezzia (Island of Spezzia), Port Naussa (Island of Paros). 

7. Descriptive Notes. — The towns of Greece are aU very small ; 
of the forty-seven towns above enumerated, jHirhaps not mo^e than 
twelve exceed 5000 of population ; four exceed 10,000 ; while Athens 
alone exceeds 20,000. 

Hellas. — Mesolonghi, a small fortified town which greatly distin- 
guished itself in the war of independence: here Lord Byron died in 
1824. Vracltori (Agrinium), a small town in iEtolia, capital of the 
nome Acamania and dEtolia on the small river Erintissa, an affluent 
of the Asjpropotamo or Acheldus. Leparito or Nepakto (Naupactus), a 
small fortified episcopal town, which gives its name to the gulf and strait 
adjacent : in the strait nearly opposite, the fleet under Don John of 
Austria totally defeated that of the Turks in 1571. Lamia (lately 
Zeitoun), a small town near the head of the gulf of same name, capital of 
government Phthiotis, consists of a number of good-looking houses, 
with a castle situated on a height, and in appearance strongly resembles 
Athens, though on a much smaUer scale. iSaloua (Amphissa), at the 
southern base of Mount Parnassus ; on its acropolis are picturesque ruins 
of its ancient citadel. Ccustri (Delphi), near the famous Oastalian Spring : 
here stood the celebrated temple of ApoUo, the principal seat of his 
worship : here were celebrated the Pythian games ; and it was one of 
the two places of meeting of the Amphictyonic Council. In the centre 
of the temple there was a small opening in the ground, from which, from 
time to time, an intoxicating vapour arose. Over this chasm there 
stood a tripod, on which the priestess, called Pythia, took her seat 
whenever the oracle was to be consulted ; and the words which she 
uttered, after inhaling the vaix>ur, were believed to contain the I’evela- 
tions of Apollo. Thermopyla, a famous jpass or defile leading from 
Beotia to Thessaly, and between Mount Oeta and the Gulf of Lamia 
(anc. Maliacus tSiniU), 5 miles long and 100 yards wide, and chiefly 
occupied by a deep morass, through which is a narrow paved causeway. 
Here Leonidas with his three hundred Spartans fell in opposing the 
Persian invaders under Xerxes, B.c. 489. TalanUi (Opus), now a village, 
was the birthplace of Patroclus. Athens (Athonm), capital of Attica 
and Beotia, and of the kingdom of Greece, is situated in a small plain 
through which the Cephissus and Ilissus flow to the Gulf of .^Egina, 5 
miles distant. It is one of the most celebrated cities in the world, and 
the most renowned for its literature, science, and fine arts. It is ex- 
tremely ancient, having been founded, at least in part, by Cecrops, a 
hero of the Pelasgic race, B.c. 1338. It was burnt by Xerxes B.c. 480, 
but was soon rebuilt by Themistocles, and not many years later it was 
adorned by Pericles with the most splendid architectural works the 
world has ever seen. The splendour of Athens, however, chiefly con- 
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sisted in its public buildings, for the private houses, even those of its 
greatest men, were insignificant, and the streets were narrow and irre- 
gular. The number of its inhabitants at the end of the Peloponnesian 
War is estimated at J^20,000. The citv suffered severely during the sie^ 
of Sulla, B.c. 86. Hadrian embellished it with many splendid pubSc 
buildings, a.d. 122. In the reign of Arcadius and Honorius, Alaric, 
king of the Goths, reduced it almost to a heap of mins. Since then it 
has belonged successively to Goths, Byzantines, Burgundians, Franks, 
Catalans, Florentines, Venetians, Turks, and Greeks. During the 
greater part of the middle ages it was an almost deserted place ; but in 
1835 it became the seat of the Greek government. It has been greatly 
improved of late years, and contains a fine palace, and a university 
founded in 1836, which in 1854 had 590 students, 39 professors and 
teachers, and a library of 28,000 volumes. There are also 7 gymnasia, 
with upwards of 1000 pupils. Of its existing antiquities the principal 
are the Acropolis or ancient citadel, surmounted by the Parthenon, an 
edifice of white marble ; the Areopagus or Mars’ Hill, from which the 
Apostle Paul addressed the Athenians ; the temple of Theseus, one of 
the most perfect monuments of ancient Athens ; the Pnyx, where popu- 
lar meetings were held ; and the Eleusinium, the prison of Socrates. 
Athens was the birthplace of many illustrious persons, ' among whom 
may be mentioned Socrates, Plato, Phidias, Pericles, and Alcibiades. 
Plroem, the port of Athens on the Gulf of .®gina, contains the tomb of 
Themistocles. Lesdna (Eleusis) possessed a magnificent temple of 
Demeter, and gave its name to the great festival and mysteries of the 
Eleusiuia, celebrated in honour of Demeter and Persephone. Megara 
(Megara), now a mere village, but formerlv an important city, which 
founded numerous flourishing colonies, and the navy of which was a 
match for that of Athens. It is celebrated in the history of philosophy 
as the seat of a school called the Mogarian, founded by Euclid of Megara, 
and distinguished for its cultivation of dialectics. Thehes or Thiva 
(Thebes), one of the most ancient cities in Greece, founded by Cadmus 
about B.c. 1549, and at one time a place of great wealth and importance. 
It was the capital of Beotia, and was highly distinguished in the mythical 
ages. Here Cadmus the Phoenician first introduced the use of letters 
into Europe. It was the birthplace of Hesiod, Pindar, Pelopidas, and 
Epaminondas, and the reputed birthplace of Dionysus and Hercules. It 
was the scene of the tra^c fate of CEdipus, and of the war of ^^the 
seven against Thebes.” Livadia (Lebadea), the capital of Hellas under 
the Turks : in its vicinity are the cave of Tr^honius, the seat of one of 
the most famous oracles of Greece, and Cheeronea, where Philip of 
Macedon totally defeated the Athenians, Boeotians, and Corinthians, 
B.O. 338 ; and where Sulla obtained a decisive victory over the army of 
Mithridates, B.C. 86. Choeronea was also the birthplace of Plutarch, Pla- 
tcea, a ruined city near the source of the Asopus, near which the Greeks, 
under Pausanias, nearly annihilated the Persian army under Mardonius. 
Marathon, a hamlet situated in a plain watered by the Charadrus. In 
this plain was fought the celebrated battle between the Persians under 
Datis, and the Athenians under Miltiades, B.c. 490. The Persian army 
numbered 800,000 men, while the Greeks numbered only 10,000. Victory 
declared in favour of the Greeks, who only lost 200 men, though 6000 
Persians lay on the field. Mgiiia or Egina, in a rooky island of same 
name in the Saronic Gulf : its inhabitants distinguish^ themselves in 
^pos^ the fleet of Xerxes at the battle of Salamis, B. o. 480. Egripo, 
Ckalcis, or Negropant (Egripos), a maritime town, and capital of the 
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island Euboea, on the Euripus, at its narrowest part, here crossed by a 
bridge. It is a very ancient town, and planted numerous colonies, among 
whicm were Cumse in Italy, and Naxos in Sicily. It was also a place of 
great military importance, as it commanded the navigation between the 
north and south of Greece. The orators Isseus and Lycophron were bom 
here, and here Aristotle died, B.c. 322. Karydo (Carystus), on the south 
coast : in the neighbourhood was excellent marble, which was exported 
in large quantities, and the mineral asbestos was also found here. 

Mohea. — Nauplia (Nauplia), on the Gulf of Argolis, one of the most 
important towns in modem Greece. It is enclosed by Venetian fortifi- 
cations, with several batteries and two fortresses, one of which is almost 
impregnable. Argos (Argos or Argolis) is considered the most ancient 
city of Greece, and was long the capital of Argolis. Next to Sparta, it 
was the most important town of Peloponnesus ; possessed numerous 
temples, and was particularly celebrated for the worship of Hera, whose 
groat temple was in the vicinity. It produced some great sculptors, of 
whom Agelades and Polycletus are the most celebrated. About 6 miles 
north of it is Kariniia (Mycenae), which, in the reign of Agamemnon, was 
regarded as the first city in all Greece. Coi'uith (Corinthus), on the 
isthmus of same name, once a great and opulent city, but now little 
more than a poor village, exporting currapts, wheat, oil, honey, and 
wax. Its citadel, on a hill 1500 feet high, would, if properly fortified, 
be one of the strongest fortresses in the world. Its favourable position- 
between two seas, the difi&culty of carrying goods round Peloponnesus, 
and the facility with which they could be transported across the isthmus, 
raised Corinth in very early times to great commercial prosperity, and 
made it the emporium of the trade between Europe and Asia. Its navy 
was numerous and powerful : here the first tnromes were built ; and the 
first sea-fight on record was between the Corinthians and their colonists 
the Corcyneans. It founded numerous colonies, was adorned with 
magnificent buildings, and became proverbial for its luxury and works 
of art. It was taken and destroyed by Mummius, the Roman con- 
sul, B.O. 146. Here Paul preached for a year, founded a flourishing 
church, and addressed two of his epistles to its members. Vosiissa 
(.(Egium), ill built and unhealthy, has a good harbour and an active 
commerce in currants and pine timber. Poros : here conferences were 
held which settled the new Greek monarchy in 1828. Patras (Patroe), a 
fortified seaport town, and the principal seat of the foreign trade of 
Greece. This chiefly consists in ^e exportation of currants of the best 
quality, large quantities of which ai*e raised all along the north coast of 
the Moroa. Here, in 1821, the standard of revolution was first raised in 
the Morea. In ancient times this was the most frequent place of landing 
for persons sailing from Italy to Greece. A ruined Roman aqueduct is 
one of the few relics of antiquity still existing. Olympia^ now Andilalo, 
the name of a small plain in Elis, at the confluence or the Alpheus and 
Cladeus, where the famous Olympic Games were celebrated from the 
earliest times ; but the Olympiads were not employed as a chronological 
era till the victory of CoroebuS in the foot-race, B.O. 776. Calamata, or 
Kalamata, a seaport town, capital of government Messenia, on the 
Nedon, and near the head of the Gulf of Koron, maintaiiis a brisk trade 
in oil, silk, and figs, and is the seat of the bishopric of Messenia. It was 
burnt by Ibrahim Pasha in 1825, but has been rebuilt. Cyparisda, 
Kyparisda, or A rcadia, a seaport town on the Gulf of Arcadia, with a 
fortress, and a considerable trade in oil, com, ho^, valonia, honey, 
cotton, cheese, butter, and hides. Navarino or Navarin (^los), a 
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fortified seaport town, famous for the total defeat of the Spartan by the 
Athenian navy, B.O. 425; and in modem times for the victory of the 
English, French, and Russian fleets over those of the Turks and Egjrp- 
tians in 1827. Modon (Methone), a fortified maritime town, with a tew 
remains of antiquity. Mawomatif signifying the Black Spring” 
(anc. Mesge'ne)^ now a village, but anciently one of the most strongly- 
fortified cities of Greece, and the later capital of the ancient Messenia. 
Sjmrta, after long lying desolate, is now being rebuilt, and has be- 
come the capital of Laconia. In ancient times it was the chief city in 
the Peloponnesus, and one of the most famous in Grecian history. J/o- 
nemvagia, or Napoli de Malvasia (Minoa), noted for giving its nam« to 
Malmsey wine. TripoUtza^ formerly the Turkish capital of the Morea, 
when it had 20,000 inhabitants. It was stormed and taken by the Gieek 
insurgents in 1821, and again by the troops of Ibrahim Pasha in the same 
year, who razed it to the ground : but it has been since rebuilt. 

The Archipelago. — &yra or Hermopolu, a large town in the islmd 
Syra, and capital of the government Cyclades, with a harbour accossiMe 
to line-of-battle ships. In 1840 about 2500 vessels entered its port : it 
is a principal station of the Mediterranean steamers going to and from 
Constantinople ; and is the residence of consuls of most European states. 
Hydra, an important town, with an active trade : its inhabitants greatly 
distinguished themselves during the war of independence, 

8. Capes. — La Punta,* N.W. , and Scropha S.W. of Acaraania; 
Bakari, S. of ^tolia ; Ducato, S. of the island Santa Maura ; Skala, 
S.E. of island Cephalonia; Kalagria, N.W. of Achaia ; Klarenza, 
W. of Elis ; GaUo, S. of Messenia ; Matapan, and Malea or St 
Angelo, S. of Laconia; SkiUo, S.E. of Argolis ; Colonnaf and 
Marathon, E.- of Attica ; Karysto and Doro, S. of Euba^a ; Cher- 
sonesus and Kili, E. of Euboea. 

9. Islands, very numerous, and consisting of three groups : — 

1. Eubcea or Negropont, E. of Hellas, from which it is separated by 
the channels Talanta and Egripo. 2. The Cyclades, mainly arranged 
in two parallel series, which may be regarded as insular prolongations of 
Euboea and Attica respectively. The principal are — Andros, Tinos, 
Miconi, Naxos, Araorgo, extending S.E. from Euboea ; Zea, Thermia, 
Serfo, Siphanto, Milo, Polycandro, and Santorini, extending S.E. from 
Attica ; and Syra, Paros, Antiparos, and Nio, lying between the two 
former series. 3. The Sporades ( ‘‘scattered islands”), forming two groups 
— Skiathos, Scopelos, Kilidromi, Skyros, E. of Euboea ; and Salamis,+ 
.iEgina, Poros, Hydra, Spezzia, between Attica and the Morea. 

10. Gulfs and Straits. — Gulf of Arta, between Epirus and Acama- 
nia ; Patras and Lepanto, between Hellas and the Morea ; Arcadia, 
W. of the Morea ; Koron and Laconia, S. of the Morea ; Argolis or 

* La Punta, the ancient promontory of A(!tium, off which Augustus gained the 
celebrated victory over Anthony and Cleopatra, b.c. .31. 

t Colonna or Hunium, on which stood the splendid temple of Athena, elevated 
300 feet al>ove the sea, the columns of which still exist, and have given the present 
name to the headland. 

X Balamis, famous for the naval victory obtained in its vicinity by the Greeks, 
under Themistocles, over the Persians, b.c. 480. Solon and Euripides were 
natives of the island. 
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Nauplia,W.of Argolis; ^Egina (also called tlie Saronic Gulf),liet'weeii 
Argolis and Attica ; the channels of Egripo, Talanta, and Trikeri, 
between Eiibcea and the mainland. 

11. Surfiace and Mountain-Sptem.— The surface is almost 
wholly mountainous, but the hills are interspersed with fine 
valleys and a few plains of limited extent. The centre of the 
Morea forms an elevated plateau enclosed by three mountain- 
chains, one of which runs parallel to the deeply penetrating 
Gulf of Lepanto, which is supposed to have been formed, at a 
remote age, by an earthquake. 

Mountains. — The mountains of Hellas are a continuation of 
Moimt Pindiis, which separates Thessaly from Albania. On arriv- 
ing at the Grecian frontier it separates into two branches, one of 
which (Mount Othrys) forms the boundary l)etween Thessaly and 
Greece, and separates the basins of the Salembria and Hellada : 
highest siunmit, 5700 feet. The other brtinch pursues a S.E. 
direction to Cai)e Colonna in Attica, and is thence prolonged 
through the western chain of the Cyclades to Santorini. It consists 
of two minor ranges — viz., the Oeta range in the N., about 7000 
feet high, but containing Mount Guiona, the culminating- point of 
Greece, separated from the Othrys range by the basin of the HeUada ; 
and the Parnassus range in the 8., 8ei)arated from the Oeta range by 
the basin of the Gavrios, and from the Morea by the Gulf of 
Lepanto : highest summits — 


Mount Guiona, 

Feet. 

8241 

Mount Parnassus, 

8058 

Mount Helicon, 

4963 

Mount Cithteron, 

4630 

Mount Fames, 

4640 

Mount Hymettus, 

3370 


A branch from Momit Cithaeron proceeds along the Isthmus of 
Corinth into the Morea, and there ramifies into three small chains, 
which support between them the table-land of Arcadia. Many of 
the summits exceed 5000 feet in elevation ; and Mount Taygetus or 
St Elias, 10 mdes S.W. of Mistra, attains the height of 7903 feet. 
None of the mountains of Greece fully reach the line of i)er|)etual 
congelation, though several of them closely approach it. 

12. Principal Eiver-Basins.— None of great magnitude. 
The principal in Hellas are the Aspropotamo, Fidaris, Hellada, 
and Gavrios or Mavro-Potamos ; and in the Morea, the Iliaco 
or Gastouni, Eoufia, Pymatza or Dhipotamo, and Basili-Potamo. 
The rivers and gulfs in the basins of which the provincial capi- 
tals stand, together with their ancient names and direct length 
in English miles, are enumerated in the following table : — 
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River-Basins and Gulfs. 

Direct 
Length in 
Eng. Miles. 

Capitals. 

Aspropotamo {Acheltins)^ 

100 

Mesolonghi, n. 

Fidaris {Evemts), 

40 


Gulf of Patras or Lepanto, 

115 

Patras. 

Gavrios {Cephmus), 

40 


Hellada {Spetrheus), 

50 

Lamia or Zoitoun. 

Gastouni (Peneus), 

30 


Roufia {AlpheALs), 

50 

Tripolitza. 

Dhipotamo {PamisiLs)y 

30 

Calamata, n. 

Basili-Potamo {Etirotas), 

45 

Sparta. 

Gulf of Nauplia {Argolicns Sinus), . . . 

35 

Nauplia. 

Gulf of ^Egina (Saronicus Sinus), ... 

60 

Athens. 

Channel of Egripo (EuboicumMare), 

135 

Chalcis or Negropont. 


13. Table of Rivers and Towns.— The towns of Continental 
Greece, enumerated in the following table, are forty in number : 
only two (Athens and Nauplia) contain more than 10,000 in- 
habitants ; while most of the remainder are very small, and 
situated for the most part on arms of the sea ; — 


Badns inclined to the Ionian Sea. 

Rivers. Towns. 

Gulf of Arta, Vonitza. 

Aspropotamo, Vrachori. 

Gulfs of Patras and ) MESOLONGErr, Patras, Lepanto, Salona, 

• Lepanto, j Castri, n., Con'intk^ Vostism, Rlatcea, n. 

Erasmus, I Kalavrita. 

Gastouni, Gastouni. 

;^ufia, Olympia j Megalopolis, Tripolitza, 

Palceopoli. 

W. CO. of Messenia, ...Cyparissia or Arcadia, NavarinOj Modon. 

Gulfof Koron, Koron, Calamata, Maina. 

Pymatza, Mavromati. 

Basui-Potamo, Mistra, Sparta. 

Basins inclined to the Mgean Sea. 

E, CO. Laconia, Napoli di Malvasia or Monemvasia. 

Gulf of Argolis, Nauplia, Argos. 

Gulf of .<Egina, PoroSf Megara, Lessina, PirosvSy Athens. 

Channels of Egripo ) Karysto, Maratlum^ Chalcis or Neqropont, 

and Talanta, j Talanta. 

Asopo {jEsojnis)^ Thebes or Thiva, 

Gavi’ios, Livadia, n. (on Lake Topolias). 

Ilellada, Thermopylaif LA2iiA or ZfiiTOUNL 
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14. Lakes. — The only lake of imi^rtance is Topolias {Copaia) 
in Beotia, which receives the Gavrios {Cephiasus)^ and discharges its 
waters into the Euripus, or channel of Talanta, by subterranean 
channels called catahothra : its length in winter is 16 miles, great- 
est breadth 8 miles ; but in summer much of it is merely a reedy 
marsh. In the basin of the Aspropotamo are the lakes Kastro, 
Vrachori, and Ozeros. In the basin of the Roufia is lake Phonia or 
Zaraka {Stymphalua). Lake Ambrakia, in Acamania, probably be- 
longs to the bj^in of the Aspropotamo, but it has no visible outlet. 

15. Climate. — The climate is in general warm and delightful, 
and only inferior to that of Italy. 

The summer is extremely warm, the temperature often rising to 100® 
Feihr. ; but it is greatly modified by sea-breezes. At this season rain 
seldom falls ; the smaller rivers are dried up ; the air is remarkably 
clear, not a cloud to be seen for several weeks. In autumn rain be- 
comes frequent and copious, and the streams fill their channels. Winter 
does not exceed two months’ duration, and is marked by rain in the 
plains and snow in the mountains, the latter retaining their covering 
till summer is far advanced, though none of them attains the limit of 
perpetual congelation. Snow appears in October, and continues to fall 
till April. In March the olive buds and the almond is in blossom, 
while grain is ready for the sickle in May. The mean temperature of 
the whole country ranges from 64® in the S., to 59° in the N. Mean 
temperature of Athens 60®, winter 41®, summer 77”. 

16. Geology. — Crystalline rocks cover the south-eastern part of 
the Morea, as also Attica, Euboea, the Cyclades, and Sporades. 
Tertia^ strata line the western side, from* the Gulf of Aita to 
Navarino in the Morea. The entire remainder is occupied with 
secondary rocks. Limestone is largely develoi>ed in the mountains, 
where it often assumes the form of the finest marble, which is ex- 
tensively used for building and statuary. Volcanic rocks, though 
not found in the mainland, form considerable masses in some of the 
islands, one of which (Santorini) is indeed only a recently extinct 
volcano. 

The Mineral treasures of Greece are rich and varied, though very 
spEiringly worked. Marble is abundant, together with sulphur, salt- 
petre, lignite, asbestos, mill-stones, whetstones, serpentine, fiiller’s 
earth, porcelain earth, argentiferous lead, and traces of gold. Iron is 
found in Eubcea and some other islands ; and coal occurs both in Euboea 
and the Morea. Salt is obtained in various places ; mineral and gase- 
ous springs, both cold and thermal, some of them sulphureous, and 
others saline, are numerous ; and caverns and fissures, emitting mephitic 
vapours, abound everywhere. 

17. Botany. — The botany of Greece considerably resembles that 
of Southern Turkey and Albania. — (See under “Turkey.”) Dr 
Sibthorpe, in his Flora Orceca^ eniimerates 850 species, which he 
collected principally in Attica and Beotia. Most of our finer garden- 
flowers grow wild in Greece, as the Hyacinth, Ranunculus, Tube- 
rose, Narcissus, Iris, Anemone, Cistus, Astragalus, and Ihstacia. 
The natural vegetation of the coimtry, from the sea-level to the 
height of 1500 feet, exhibits as great a variety of valuable trees, 
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shrubs, and plants as can be found in an equal extent of coimtry 
anywhere throughout the world. Among the most important and 
useful may be reckoned the olive, vine, orange, lemon, prickly fig, 
almond, the date-palm (in Attica), the currant graj)e of Corinth, 
which is a species of vine yielding the currants of commerce, the 
citron, pomegrante, and banana. The water-melons and gourds are 
excellent. At elevations less than 1600 feet the myrtle, mastich, 
and plane-tree flourish ; whUe the mountains are covered with forests 
of pine. 

Agri(nLlture . — The arable land is of very limited extent, and much 
of the soil is of a thin and by no means fertile nature. Agricultural 
implements and operations are of the most primitive description, and 
the grain raised is only about two-thirds of that required for home con- 
sumption. The plough in use differs in no respect from that described 
by Hesiod nearly 3U()0 years ago. The principal crops are — wlieat, 
barley, maize, rice, coffee, tobacco, cotton, madder, flax, and figs ; but 
the olive takes precedence of all others, both soil and climate being par- 
ticularly favourable to its growth. The cultivation of the mulberry has 
also of late been greatly extended. The domestic animals are of infe- 
rior breeds, and the ass is almost the only beast of burden. Sheep are 
very numerous, and form with goats the only animals from wliich dairy 
produce is obtained. 

18. Zoology. — The most common wild Quadrupeds are the bear, 
lynx, wildcait, boar, stag, roebuck, goat, l>adgcr, marten, wolf, 
fox, weasel, jackal, hare, and hedgehog. Birdn comprise the vul- 
ture, falcon, owl, cuckoo, roler, kin^sher, teal-duck, stork, par- 
tridge, pigeon, quail, 8nii)e, blackbird, goldfinch, nightingale, 
swallow, martin, flamingo, and pelican. — (See under “Turkey,” 
par. 18. ) 

19. Ethnography. — The people of modern Greece are a 
mixed race, the pure blood of the Pelasgians having in the 
course of ages become largely intermixed with Sclavonic, Teu- 
tonic, and even Turkish elements. In some parts of Northern 
Greece, as also in the northern and eastern parts of the Morea, 
and some of the islands, Albanians constitute the majority of 
the inhabitants. 

Lanrjuage . — The ancient Greek formed one of the principal mem- 
bers of the Greco-Latin branch of the great Indo-Euro}>ean family. 
Modem Greek or Romaic differs as little from the ancient as some 
of the dialects of the latter differed from each other ; and neatly 
more resembles it than the Romanic languages (French, ftahan, 
and Spanish) do the Latin. (See p. 97. ) The Albanians also con- 
tinue to sj^eak the ancient language of their Illyrian progenitors 
with great purity. — (See under “Turkey,” j)ar. 19, and i)p. 95-97.) 

Rdujion . — The Greeks proper and the Albanians nearly all be- 
long to the Greek or Eastern Church, which separated from the 
Romish or Western, A.D. 862. It mainly differs irom the latter in 
not recognising a Vicar of Christ on earth ; in denjdng the infal- 
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libility of ecclesiastical councils ; in aclministeriiig tbe Eucharist in 
two kinds ; in denying the doctnne of purgatory and the adoration 
of images, though that honour is freely conceded to paintings of the 
Deity, of the Virgin Mary, and of other saints ; and finally, in re- 
quiring the working clergy to be once married. Other sects, how- 
ever, exist, and enjoy a limited amoimt of toleration; but all 
attempts at proselytism from the national church are strictly pro- 
hibited. In 1845 the Greek Church had 974, 000 adherents, with 2123 
priests and deacons ; 138 convents, with 1646 monks ; and 4 nun- 
neries, with 151 nims. In the same year there were 25,000 Roman 
Catholics and 3000 Protestants. Several agents of British and 
American Bible Societies are settled in different jmrts of the kingdonn 

Educaiion is in a very backward state, but strenuous efforts are 
made to improve it. Besides the University of Athens, there are 
gymnasia at Athens, Nauplia, Patras, Hermojxjlis, and Hydra ; 
together with normal, polytechnic, and naval schools : these con- 
tain in all 58,674 pupils, taught by 989 professors or teachers. 

20. Literature.— The literature of Greece, the most copious 
and brilliant in the history of our race, belongs almost exclusive- 
ly to ancient times. Every scholar is more or less familiar with 
it, and we need not here expatiate on it. Of the few names 
contained in the following list, several were not natives of 
Greece : — 

Poets.— Homer, Hesiod, Tyrtseus, Sappho, Anacreon, Pindar, 
.^schylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes. 

Historians. — Herodotus, ThucwUdes, Xenophon, Polybius, Dio- 
dorus Siculus, Diogenes Laertius, Plutarch. 

Orators. — Empedocles, Gorgias, Isocrates, Demosthenes, ^s- 
chines, Hermogenes, Longinus. 

Philosophers. — Thales of Miletus, Anaximander, Anaximenes, 
Anaxagoras, Pythagoras, Heraclitus, Democritus, Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, Epicurus, Zeno, Plotinus. 

Mathematicians and Astronomers. — Eudoxus, Euchd, Eratos- 
thenes, Archimedes, Aiwllonius, Hq^parchus, Ptolemy, Diodes 
Proclus, Isidorus, Diophantus. 

Geographers. — Posidonius, Stralx). 

Physicians. — .^culapius, Hippocrates, Herophilus, Galen. 

Fine Arts. — Ageladas, Myron, Phidias, Polycletus, Polygnotus, 
ApeUes, Aristides. 

21. Government, &C. — Greece, which had for ages groaned 
under the yoke of Turkey, revolted against that power in 1821 ; 
and after a long and severe struggle, in which it was aided by 
the European powers, secured its independence in 1830, and 
in 1832 Otho, second son of the Eang of Bavaria, was ap- 
pointed king. The government, at^first nearly absolute, be- 
oame, after Sie revolution of 1843, a constitutional monarchy. 
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In 1857 the Army consisted of 9686 men and officers, besides 687 
horses ; and the Navy embraced two corvettes, a steam- ship, and 
twenty -three small vessels, which carried 149 guns. 

The Revenue in 1857 amounted to nearly 23,000,000 drachms, or 
£835,625 sterling; the Expenditure to £753,000; and the Public 
Debt to £8,250,000. 

22. Commerce, &c.^ — The chief resource of the inhabitants of 
Greece consists in their maritime commerce. The principal ports 
are the Piraeus, Patras, Nauplia, Hermopolis, Calamata, and Na- 
varino. 

In 1856 tho Mercantile J/arine consisted of 5052 vessels, with an aggre- 
gate burden of 295,000 tons, emplojdng 30,000 men. The Greeks are 
expert mariners ; the great extent of coast-line gives them many facili- 
ties for maritime pursuits ; and they have for a long time been the princi- 
pal agents in conducting the commerce of the eastern part of the Medi- 
terranean. 

23. Manufactures. — The manufactures are few, and chiefly do- 
mestic, consisting of silk, cotton, and woollen stuffs ; coarse pottery, 
leather, beetroot sugar, and soap, are made in the principal towns ; 
carpets, sail-cloth, and straw-hats in some of the islands : the women 
excel in embroidery ; and dyeing in bright colours has been i>er- 
petuated from ancient times. Shipbuilding is also carried on at 
Syra, Lepanto, and other ports. The Exjyorta embrace currants, 
cotton, olive-oil, tobacco, wool, honey, wax, gum, and valonia (a 
s}>ecies of acorn used by tanners). Imports, manufactured goods, 
colonial produce (as sugar, coflee, &c. ), flax, timber, rice, drugs, &c. 

24. Inland Communication. — No railways nor canals : the roads 
are few in nmnber and of the most wretched description, except 
near the capital ; and such as exist are infested with bands of rol)- 
bers. A good road, however, now connects Athens with the 
Pirseus. 


TURKEY. 

The Turkish or Ottoman Empire comprehends all the 
countries in which Turkish supremacy is directly or in- 
directly recognised. Its area and population are ill-defined — 
the authority of the Sultan being little more than nominal in 
many extensive provinces. Its vast territories, though situated 
in the three continents which constitute the Old World, are 
strictly continuous, comprising a large territory in the extreme 
S. of Europe ; another, three times as large, in the W. of 
Asia ; and a third, of still ^eater dimensions, in the N.E. of 
Africa, It is bounded on tne N. by the Transcaucasian pro- 
vinces of Russia^ the Black Sea, and the Hungarian provinces 
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of Austria ; on the TV. by Dalmatia, the Adriatic, and Medi- 
terranean Seas, Algeria, and the Sahai’a ; on the S. by Abys- 
sinia and the Gulf of Aden ; and on the E. by Persia and Trans- 
caucasia. 

This wide expanse of territory, equal in dimensions to the most 
famous empires of antiquity, is intensely interesting to every reflect- 
ing mind. It is geographically interesting, as lying midway between 
the four ^eat oceans, thus occupying fhe central area of the Old 
World. It is historically intei-esting, as comprehending the scene of 
man’s earliest history — his high origin, his happy jiaradise, his 
early rebellion, and the first promise of his future restoration to 
fellowship with his Maker. Here the antediluvians lived out their 
centuries of violence, and here the ark of Noah floated securely 
above that flood which exterminated the rebellious race ; here the 
patriarch alighted to }>eople afresh the desolate earth, and here his 
descendants attempted anew to oppose the decrees of Heaven ; — here 
the most ancient emjiires were founded, the first cities built, the 
earliest arts cidtivated, the temple of science foimded, and the 
saving tiaiths of revelation first published ; — here wandered those 
I)ilgrim fathers who lived “as seeing Him who is invisible ; ” here 
their ofi'spring were held in bondage, and the power of the Divine 
arm, working in their behalf, was revealed ; — here was situated that 
“good land” which the Most High had kept in reserve for His 
l^culiar peojjle, “ when He divided to the nations their inheritance, 
ana semrated the sons of Adam ; ” here seers prophesied, and in- 
spired bards sang ; — here God tabernacled amongst men, and the 
Son of God assumed the hiunan form ; here He suffered and died for 
man, and laid the foundations of a kingdom that is destined ere 
long to embrace all the tril>e8 of ruined hmnanity. 

It is socially and economically interesting : it is rich in mineral 
treasures ; contains large tracts of soil that need but to be scratcheii 
in order to produce most luxuriant harvests ; and it is occupied by 
races of high physical development, but whose mental and moral 
powers have been asleejj for ages under the incubus of a degrading 
superstition. The mighty power of Islam is, however, at length on 
the wane, and the doctrines of the Cross are beginning to exert their 
still mightier power in numerous parts of this great but decaying 
empire. It is the concurrent testimony of all recent travellers that 
the several nationalities have been deeply stirred, and that the 
movement now in progress is of a religious character. For many 
years’ the missionaries of the American Board have laboured among 
the Armenians ; at certain spots, such as Constantinople, Salonika, 
and Smyrna, other Protestant bodies are seeking the good of Jews 
or Gentiles ; very recently the Episcopal Methodists of America 
have commenced a mission in Bulgaria : but much land remains to 
be possessed. The capital of this vast entire is Constantinople, 
situated on the strait which separates the European from the Asi- 
atic provinces, and containing about half a million inhabitants. The 
administrative divisions are mto eyalets or pashalicSf each of which 
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is governed by a Pasha or viceroy, and sanjoJcs or liwaSy the gover- 
nors of which are called Kaimakams, and sometimes Beys. The 
emp^ is ^id to consist of twenty-eight eyalets, four of which are 
in Europe ; but their names and limits have been so frequently, 
and even capriciously changed, that it is difficult to sj)eak with cer- 
tainty of those actually existing. The accompanying table contains 
the names of the various countries more or less under Turkish rule, 
together with the nearest approximation that can be made to their 
present area and population.* 


The Turkish Empire. 


T\irkey in Europe, 

Asia Minor, 

Armenia and Kurdistan, 

Mesopotamia (Bagdat), 

Syria, including Palestine, 

Part of Arabia, 

Egypt, Nubia, and Kordofan, 

Tripoli, Fez, and Tunis, 

Total for the Empire, 

Area in Eng. 
Square Miles. 

Population, 

203,628 
• 211,274 

49.000 ) 
16.5,000 1 

60.000 
194,400 

579.500 

379.500 

15.500.000 

10.700.000 

2.585.000 

1.865.000 
900,000 

3,295,600 

1 1,800,000 

1,632,302 

36,645,000 

Or more generally — 

Turkey in Europe,* i 203,628 

Turkey in Asia, 669,674 

Turkey in Africa, | 959,000 

15,600,000 

16,0.50,000 

6,095,500 


TURKEY IN EUROPE. 

1. Position and Boundaries. — N. the Hungarian provinces 
of Austria ; W., Dalmatia, the Adriatic, and the Ionian Sea ; 
S., Greece, the ^gean Sea, and the Sea of Marmora ; E., the 
Black Sea and Bessarabia. It lies between lat. 39° and 48° 20' 
N., and between Ion. 16° 40' and 30° E., thus occupying more 
than 9° of lat. and more than 14° of Ion. Omitting the north- 

* Tbe new edition of “Johnston's Physical Atlas " gives, for Turkey in Europe, 
197,626 square miles, and the population the same as above ; for Turkey in Asia, 
^ area of 608,800 square miles, and the population 16,050,000; for Egyi>t, 
Nubia, and Kordofan, an area of .368,000 square miles, i)opulation 6,896,000 ; and 
for Mpoll, Tunis, and Fez, 268,000 square miles, i)opulatlon 1,800,000 ; total for 
the Empire, 1,832,425 square miles, a^ 40,246,600 of population. 
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em part of Moldavia, the town of Sophia (lat. 42'’ 38', Ion. 23® 
26') is in the centre of the remaining area ; but Const^tinople 
(lat. 41°, Ion. 29°), which is greatly nearer the centre of the 
empire, is nearly on the same parallel as New York, Madrid, 
Naples, Bokhara, and Pekin ; and nearly on the same meridian 
as St Petersburg, Alexandria, and Port Natal. 

2. Form and Dimensions. — Leaving out Moldavia, which stretches 
northward 180 miles beyond the frontiers of Wallachia, the physi- 
cal configuration of the remainder approaches a trapezium or trun- 
cated ])yramid, with the base resting on the Save, Danube, and 
Eastern Carj^athians, and having its two sides respectively washed 
by the Adriatic and Black Sea. The greatest length from W. to E. 
is 650 miles ; the extreme breadth from the Save to the frontiers of 
Greece, 400 miles. 

3. CoELSt-Iilne.— The coast-line is extensive, and stretches along 
four seas ; total lei^h about 1300 miles, of which the Adriatic 
embraces 200, the Ionian Sea 100, the ^gean Sea 600, and the 
Black Sea 400. The harboiu^ on the west side are inferior, but 
many of the others are excellent. 

4. Area. — The area is ^nerally computed at 203,628 square miles, 
or four times the size of England without Wales. 

5. PopulatloxL — In 1844 the population was estimated at 
15,500,000, or 76 persons to each square mile. The population of 
England is more than four times as dense, though the advantages of 
climate and soil are whoUy on the side of Turkey. 

6. Political Divisions. — European Turkey, including the 
Danubian Principalities (Servia, Wallachia, and Moldavia), 
which are nearly independent, and the island Crete, consists at 
present of the following eleven provinces :* — 

Bosnia and Turklsli Croatia. — Bosna-SeraI 40 (Migliazza, affl. 
Bosna), Traunik 9 (Laschva), Zvomik 10 (Drm), Banialuka 8 

* For acini ini atrative purposes the whole is divided into seven eyalets and 
thirty-seven sanjaks, the names and areas of which have been so often, and even 
capriciously changed, that it is difficult to speak of them with certainty. Accord- 
ing to the most recent authorities they are as follows : — 


Eyalets. Sanjaks 

Bosnia, Croatia or Banialuka, Traunik, Zvomik, Sreber- 

nik, Hertsek or Hertzegovina. 

Roumilla, Montenegro, Scutari, Prisrend, Uskup, Kroya, El 

Basaan, Ochrida, Valona, Delvino, Janina, Tri- 
khala, Monastir or Bllolia, Salonika, Seres, Kos- 
tendil, Sophia or Triaditza. 

Servia, Semendria, Novi-Bazar, Kruschovac^, Pristina. 

Silistrla, Widdin, Nicopoli, Silistria, Tchirmen, Kirk-Kilia- 

sia, Viza or Wisa, Stamboul. 

Wallachia, Little Wallachia (cap. Krajova), Greater Wallachia 

(cap. Bucharest). 

Moldavia, Moldavia or Boghdan, subdivided into twelve 

cazas or districts. 

DJezayr, or the Archl- 1 Gallipoli, Caudia or Crete, the islands Hiaso, 
pel^o, ) Saanothraki, Imbros, Lemnos, Strati. 


2b 
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(Verbas, affl. Save), Novi 10 (Unna), Novi-Bazar or Yeni-Bazar 15 
(Ibar, affl. Morava). 

Towns between 5000 and 10,000 inhabitants. — Doboi, Maglai, Gradiska, 
Belina, Juicza, Bihacz, Livno, Dubicza, Kliutch. 

Herzegovina. — Mostar 8 (Narenta), Trebigno 10 (Tribinschucza). 

Poschitel, Stolacz. 

Montenegro.— Cetigne or Zettinie (on an affluent of the Boyana). 

Albania. — Scutari 40 (Boyana), Jacova 18 (Brin), Prisrend 25 
(Riaka, affl. Brin), Kroya 15, Tirana 10 (J antra or Jacon), Berat 10 
(Ergent), Behdno 10 (Pistricza), Arta 9 (Arta), Janina 36 (Lake 
Janina), Burazzo 10, Avlona or Valona 10, Prevesa 8 (west coast). 

Podgoricza, Alessio, Koridja, Carbonara, Tepoleni, Konicza, Philates, 
Souli, Paramythia, Metzovo, Antivari, Dulcigno, Margariti, Parga, El 
Bassan, Argyro-Kastro. 

Thessaly or Trikbala. — Larissa or Yenitcher 25, Trikhala or 
Tricala 10 n. (Salembria). 

Ambelakia, Satalge or Pharsala, Volo, Armyro. 

Boumelia or RnmilL (including Macedonia and Thrace). — Con- 
stantinople or Stamboul 500 (Bosporus), Uskup or Sco])ia 10 n. 
(Vardar), Ymlena 12 (Vistritza), Monastir or Bitolia 15 (Tzerna), 
Salonika 70 (Gulf of Salonika), Seres 30 n., Adrianople 100, Philippo- 
pjlis or Filibi 40, Tatar-Bazardjik 10 (Maritza), Kirk-Kilissia 20 
(Teams, affl. Erkeneh), Selininia or Islivni 20, Eski-Sagra 20 n., 
Kazanlik 10 (Tondja), GaUix^oli 17, Rodosto 40 (Sea of Marmora). 

Pera, Alaklissi {Pella), Veria, Yenidj a- Vardar, Servia, Kuprili, Istib, 
Karatova, Romanova, Neokhorio {A mphipoUs), Orphano, Demir-Hissar, 
Petrovitch, Kosteiidil or Ghiustendil, Dubnicza, Filibi {Philipjn), Drama, 
Rasluk, Kavallo, Lagos, Enos, Ipsala, Demotika, Tchirmen, Hirepoli, 
Sera'i, VizaorWisa, Ganos, Erekli, Ainada, Burgas, Kossova, Janboli. 

Bulgaria.— SiLiSTRiA 24, Rustchuk 30, Sistova 20, Nicopoli 20, 
Widdin 25 (Banube), Tiriiova 10 (Jaiitra, affl. Baniibe), Soj)hia 50 
(Isker), Shumla 25 (Kamtchik), Varna 25, Baba-Bagh 10 (east 
coast). 

Tultcha, Matshin, Hirsova, Rassova, Turtukai, Osman-Bazar, Ras- 

S ad, Eski-Djuma, Pravadi,Yeni-Bazar> Baltshik, Kustendji, Baba-Dagh, 
Eiktchi, Bergovacz, Samakov. 

Banubian Principalities and Crete. 

Bervia. — Belgrade 30, Semendria 12 (Banube), Pristina 12 (Ibar), 
Nissa 10 (Nissava). 

Gladova, Kmschevacz, Kragojevocz, Karanovacz, Schavacz or Shavacz, 
Valievo, Passarovicz. 

Wallachia. — Bucharest 60 (Bumbovitza), Ibrail or Brahilov 6, 
Giurgevo 7 \Danube), FoktchanyG (Milkov, affl. Sereth), Krajova 9 
(Schyl). 

Oltenitza, Tergovigt, Kalefat, Tchemecz, New Oreova, Rimnik, Ploesti 
or Plovest, Tuma, Karakal, Slatina, Tirgoshyl. 
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Moldavia. — Jassy or Yassy 20 (Baglui, affl. Pruth), Ismael 26, 
Galacz 36 (Danube). 

Reni, Botuchany, Kilia, Bolgrad, Adjiud, Baku, Roman, Nyamtz or 
Niamtz, Bistritz. 

Crete or Candla. — Candia or Megalo-Kastro 12, Retimo 8, 
Canea or KRania 8 (nofth coast). 

7. Descriptive Notes. — Euroi>ean Turkey contains one hundred 
and sixty-three towns of more than 5000 inhabitants ; hfty above 
10,000; twenty-seven above 20,000 ; five above 50,000 — viz., Con- 
stantinople, Adriauople, Salonika, Bucharest, and Sophia ; and two 
(the capital and Adrianople) above 100,000. 

Bosna-Seral, capital of the province Bosnia and Croatia, is a largo, well- 
built, and fortified city, and the entrepOt for the commerce of Turkey, Dal- 
matia, and Southern Germany : in the vicinity are iron-mines and mineral 
baths. Tvauiiik or Traviuk, the capital of sanj^ of same name, has a manu- 
factory of sword-blades ; the inhabitants are nearly all Mohammedans ; 
and there are rich iron-mines in the vicinity. Zvornlk, capital of san- 
jak, has lead-mines in the vicinity. Baniaiuha, capital of sanjak of 
same name, also called Turkish Croatia, with a fortified castle, numer- 
ous mosques, colleges, baths, bazaai*s, a manufactory of gunpowder ; 
and is a place of great trade. Novi- Bazar, capital of sanjak, mostly 
built of mud, and defended by a castle. Mostar, capital of Herzegovina, 
noted for its ancient Roman bridge, which consists of a single arch 95 
feet in span’ ; has manufactures of swords and firearms, and exports hides, 
wool, fruit, wax, tallow, and cattle. Trebigno or Trehiuje, the ancient 
Trebunium, is the see of a Roman Catholic bishop, and defended by a 
fort. (Jetigne or Zettime, the capital of the republic of Montenegro, is a 
mere village, with a fortified convent : there are no towns in the re- 
public. Scutari (anc, Scodra, Turkish Jskanderi), once the most import- 
ant town of Illyricum, and the residence of the Illyrian King Gentius, 
is now the capital of a sanjak, and the chief city in Albania ; contains an 
arsenal and barracks, building-yards, and manufactures of cotton goods 
and firearms. Its merchants are the principal traders in Western 
Turkey. Jacova, on the White Drin, near Prisrend, a large town of 
18,000 inhabitants. Prurmd or Perseriu, capital of sanjak, the resi- 
dence of the Turkish governor, contains numerous mosques, with manu- 
factures of firearms which are much celebrated, and an active ti-ade. 
Krotja, capital of a sanjak, has manufactures of arms : its castle, now 
derholished, was Scander Beg’s residence. iJdoiuOy capital of sanjak, a 
fortified town, beautifully situated on the Pistricza, and surrounded by 
plantations of oHves and oranges. Aria (anc. Amhracia), founded by a 
Corinthian colony B.c. 660, was the capital of the kingdom of Pyrrhus. 
It has manufactures of coarse cottons, woollens, Russian leather, and of 
embroidery which is brought to great perfection. It was nearly destroyed 
during the Greek insurrection in 1828. Janina, Yanina, or Joannina 
(anc. Eurcea), has a melancholy celebrity from its connection with the 
infamous Ali Pasha, who reduced it to ashes in 1820 : though since re- 
built, its commerce, which was once extensive, has greatly declined. In 
its vicinity, at the southern end of the lake, weis Bodona, the seat of the 
most ancient and celebrated oracle of antiquity ; the temple and grove 
were destroyed by the jEtohans B.c. 290. i>ara^«o(I)yrrachium)anancient 
town, noted for being the usual landing-place from Brundusium in Italy, 
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vhich is nearly dj^posite — these two towns forming the Dover and Calais of 
antiquity. A vlona or Valona (Aulon), capital of sanjak : on the southern 
side of the gulf is the rock fortress of Canma. Prenesa : near it the ruins 
of Nicopolis, which was founded Augustus in commemoration of his na- 
val victory of Actium. A hssio (Lassus) contains the tomb of Scander Beg, 
a celebrate Albanian chief, who died in 1467. Tepeleni, the birthplace of 
Ali Pasha in 1750. Soul t, celebrated for the long struggle of its inhabitants 
against Ali Pasha. A rgyro-Kcudro, a fortified town commanding the pass of 
Derbend ; was taken by Ali Pasha in 1812, since which time it has not 
recovered its former importance. Larism or Yeiiitcher (anc. Larissa or 
Larza), a very ancient city, once the capital of the Pelasgi, situated on 
the Salembria (anc. Peneus), in an extensive plain ; after the time of Con- 
stantine the Great, it became the capital of Thessaly ; it consists chiefly of 
a series of narrow, dii'ty, and tortuous streets, lined with miserable clay 
and wooden houses ; has some manufactures of cotton, silk, leather, and 
tobacco ; its dyeworks are noted for their red colours. Tnkhala or Tricala 
(anc. Trirca), capital of sanjak of same name, contained a temple dedi- 
cated to jiEsculapius : it is now greatly neglected, and is partly in mins. 
Satalge or Pharsala (anc. Pharsahts), near which was fought the decisive 
battle between Csesar and Pompey, B.c. 48, which made Csesar master of 
the Roman world. 

Constantinople (Turk. Stamhouly anc. Pyzaiitivm), a large and cele- 
brated city, capital of the Ottoman Empire, and formerly of the Byzantine 
or Lower Roman Empire : it occupies a triangular promontory of land 
between the Bospoms and its inlet, the Golden Horn. Beyond this inlet 
are the important suburbs of Pera, Galata, and Tophana, the two former 
of which are the principal seats of trade, and the residence of nearly all 
classes of foreigners. The city consists chiefly of wooden houses and 
narrow streets, with numerous mosques, ancient columns and obelisks, 
public fountains and baths. Its general aspect, when approached by 
water, is of the most striking and beautiful description, exhibiting to 
view a crowd of domes and minarets, backed bj the dark foliage of 
the cypress and other trees which shade the extensive cemeteries beyond 
the walls. The most striking of the public buildings are the Seraglio, or 
imperial palace, which with its grounds occupies an area of 3 miles ; 
the church of St Sophia, built by the Emperor Justinian in the sixth 
century, now converted into a Mohammedan mosque ; the mosque of 
Achmet, a fine structure, with a beautiful marble pavement and six 
minarets, a number possessed by no other mosque in the Mohammedan 
world ; the mosc^ues of Solyman the Magnificent and of Mohammed II., 
surrounded by eight endowed academies, &c. The bazaars are extensive 
and well supplied ; and there are numerous naval, military, and medical 
colleges, forty public libraries, three printing establishments, and thirteen 
journals printed in six different languages. Manufactures unimportant, 
chiefly of morocco leather, saddlery, shoes, and meerschaum pmes. Ex- 
ports and imports very numerous. Byzantium was founded by Byzas, the 
leader of a Megarian colony, B.c. 658, was rebuilt by Constontine a.d. 
828, was taken by the Crusaders in 1204, who retained it till 1261, and 
by the Turks in 1453, an event which marked the final extinction of the 
Roman Empire in l;he East. XJsknp or Scapia, capital of sanjak, on the 
Uskup, an affluent of the Vardar, contains a Turkish garrison and exten- 
sive manufactures of leather. Voderia or Vodina (anc. Edessa), vms 
the ancient capital of Macedonia, and the place where its kings were in- 
terred : here Philip of Macedon was murdered by Pausanias, B.O. 336 : 
it has several manufactures of cotton and woollen fabrics. Monasiir or 
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capital of sanjak, a principal entrepot ibr the goods passing 
from E. to W. Turkey. Salonika or Saloniki (anc. Thmalonica), a large 
seaport, and the second commercial city in European Turkey ; has a large 
trade in British produce, and numerous exports ; it is a place of great 
antiquity, and derived its name from the wife of Cassander, the sister 
of Alexander the Great, B.c. 815 ; it was the principal city of Macedonia 
under the Romans : its inhabitants were cruelly massacred by the Em- 
peror Theodosius, because some Roman officers had been assassinated 
here by the populace ; was the residence of Cicero during a part of his 
exile, and was visited by St Paul a.d. 63, when he founded in it a Christian 
church, to which he afterwards addressed two of his epistles. Seres, a 
large walled town, capital of a sanjak, the centre of the cultivation and 
trade of cotton in European l\irkey. A driample (anc. Hadriano}wlis), 
founded by the Emperor Hadrian B.c. 378, was, next to Constantinople, 
the chief city of the Eastern Empire : it was the capital of the Otto- 
man Empire from 1366 to 1453, and is still considered the second capital 
of the Empire. Next to the capital, it is the most populous city in 
European Turkey : it has an active commerce in manufactured goods, 
and numerous manufactures of silks, woollens, linens, dyeworks, and 
tanneries. The chief outlet for its commerce is the port of Enos. Philip- 
popoli or Filihi (anc. Philippopolis), founded by Philip of Macedon : under 
the Romans, it was one of the most important towns of the country ; 
has flourishing manufactures of woollens, silks, and cotton fabrics, leather, 
soap, tobacco, and a considerable transit trade ; it was nearly destroyed 
by an earthquake in 1818. Kirk- K Hiss la, capital of sanjak, and a large 
manufacturing town on the route from Oonstantinople to Shumla. 
Selimnia, Sehmno, or Islivni, near the important pass called the Iron 
Gate, with manufactures of woollens, gun-locks, and attar of roses. Eshi- 
Si (jra has manufactures of carpets, with mineral baths in the vicinity. 
Gallipoli, the firet European town taken by the Turks (1355), is now the 
principal station of the Turkish fleet ; it is the capital of a sanjak, and 
of the eyalet of Djezayr, and is a place of great trade ; it is noted for 
its leather. Modosto (anc. Bisanthe), a fortified, large, and maritime 
city, contains many handsome streets ; has an important trade in com, 
wine, and other commodities. Alaklisi (anc. Pella), was the birth- 
place of Alexander the Great, B.c. 356. Philip made it the capital of 
his kingdom. Vetda (Berea), honourably mentioned by St Paul in 
Acts xvii. 11. Karatova, noted for an argentiferous copper- mine. 
Neokhorio (Amphipolis), an ancient town of considerable historic cele- 
brity, was one of the most important of the Athenian possessions, being 
advantageously situated for trade, and near the gold-mines of Mount Pan- 
^us. Kostendil, capital of a sanjak, has sulphur baths, and in its vicinity 
iron, gold, and silver rn'ines. Filihi (Philippi), celebrated for the victory 
gain^ here B.c. 42 by Augustus and Mark Antony over Brutus and 
Cassius, and as being the first city in Europe in which the Gospel was 
preached. It is now only a wretched village, with niunerous ruins of its 
ancient grandeur. Eski-Kavallo (Neapolis) : here St Paul landed from 
Troas ; and here was bora Mehemet .^i, Pasha of Egypt, in 1765. Enos, 
the port of Adrianople, is very ancient, being mentioned by Homer. 
Kossova, noted for two great battles gained by th# Turks in 1389 and 
1448, by the former of which the independence of Servia was annihilated. 
Silistria (Turk. Drisiria, anc. Dorostoruni), on the right bank of the 
Danube, is the capital of the eyalet of same name. It was besieged by 
the Russians in 1864, but they were compelled to abandon their works 
after a great loss of men, and were driven across the Danube* JRnsichuk, 
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a fortified city on the Danube, the residence of a bey, and possessing con* 
sidemble trade. Sistova, fortified, and garrisoned by 3000 men. Nicopoli 
(Nicopolis ad Istnim), an ancient city, founded by Trajan, fortified, and the 
capital of a sanjak. Here the Turks defeated the Hungarian army under 
Sigismuud in 1396. WUldin or Widiiiy a strongly fortified town on the 
Danube, capital of a sanjak, and the residence of a pasha and of a Greek 
archbishop ; has trade in corn, wine, and rock-salt. Sophia (Sardica), 
capital of a sanjak, on the grand route from Constantinople to Belgi-ade ; 
it has hot baths and manufactures of woollen and silk fabrics, leather, 
and tobacco : it was founded by Justinian, and was the birthplace of the 
Emperor Maximian. Shumla (Marcianopolis), occupying one of the 
principal passes of the Balkans, and strongly fortified ; it is reckoned 
one of the keys of the metropolis ; has been repeatedly attacked by the 
Russians, who have been as rej>eatedly repulsed. Here are flourishing 
manufactures of tin and copper wares, silk goods, and leather, which 
are sent to Constantinople. Varnay a strongly fortified town on the 
coast : here the Hungarians were defeated by the Turks in 1444 ; in 
1828 it was taken by the Russians after a siege of three months’ dura- 
tion ; and from it sailed the Anglo-French army on their way to Sebas- 
topol in 1854. 

The Three Danubian Principalities and Crete contain thirty- 
nine towns of above 5000 inhabitants; nine above 10,000; five 
above 20,000 ; and one (Bucharest) above 50,000. 

Bel^rcule (Singidunum), capital of Seiwia, a strongly fortified city at the 
confluence of the Danube and Save, and the entrop6t of commerce be- 
tween I'urkey and Austria. It was taken by the Turks under Soly- 
man II. in 1522, and retaken by Prince Eugene in 1717. It has manu- 
factures of arms, carpets, silk goods, cutlery, and saddlery ; it was 
nearly destroyed during the Servian insurrection of 1813. Semendriay a 
fortified town on the Danube, and the former residence of the Servian 
kinM, now nearly in ruins. Pristina has the tomb of Sultan Amurath I. 
in the vicinity. . Nissa (Naissus), a fortified town, noted for its warm 
baths. Gladova^ the chief station of the Danube Steam Navigation 
Company ; near it are the remains of Trajan’s bridge. Bucharest, capital 
of Wallachia, one of the principal entrepfits for the commerce between 
Turkey and Austria, consists for the most part of a huge collection of mud 
cabins surrounding the palace of the hospodar ; but the scenery around 
is agreeable, and hence the name Bucharest, which signifies the “city of 
enjoyment.” It is the seat of the Divan or Supreme Council of WaUa- 
chia, and the headquarters of the foreign envoys. Its chief trade con- 
sists in grain, timber, wool, salt, and wax. Here was concluded the 
famous treaty of Bucharest, by which, in 1812, Bessarabia and a part 
of Moldavia were ceded by Turkey to Russia. Ihrail or Brahilov, a 
small fortified town on the Danube, and the chief port of the province. 
Olurgevo, opposite Rustchuk, of which it is the port. Here the Russians 
were defeated by the Turks in July 1854. Krajova, a flourishing com- 
mercial town on the Sebyl, the capital of Little Wallachia, with an active 
trade in salt. Oltenitza : here the Russians were defeated by the Turks 
4th November 185^. Tergovist, the former capital of the province. 
Tchemecz (Tiema), on the lianube, nearly opposite Gladova, and not far 
from Trajan’s bridge. New Orsova, on an island in the Danube, 4 miles 
above the Iron Gate ; a station for steam-packets. Rimnik : here the 
Austrians and Russians, under Siiwarrow, defeated the Turks in 1789. 
/assy or Yassy, the capital of the province Moldavia, and the residence 
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of the hospodar or governor, covers a lai^e area, the houses being 
interspersed with gardens. It was nearly destroyed by fire in 1822, 
and its fortified palace was burned in 1827 ; but the portion of the 
city that has been rebuilt is clean and healthy. It contains numerous 
churches, a college, printing establishments, a society of natural his- 
tory ; and maintains an active commerce in a^icultural produce. Is- 
'nael, a strongly fortified town, stormed by the Russians, under 
fcuwarrow, in 1790, but ceded to Turkey in 1855. Qalacz (pronounced 
Gblatsh), the only port of Moldavia, and the place of export and 
iiiport for the whole province, and the chief medium of commerce be- 
tween Germany, and Constantinople. Kilia, a fortified town on one of 
tVe mouths of the Danube, ceded to Turkey by the Treaty of Paris, 1855. 
J^dgrad, on the new boundary - line between Moldavia and Russia. 
-N^fanitz has largo annual fairs, and a shrine of the Virgin, which attracts 
nunerous pilgrims. 

^andia or Megalo-Kastro (Matium), capital of the island of Crete, was 
forified by the Venetians, from whom it was taken by the Turks in 1669. 
Tilt population is almost wholly Mohammedan. Canea (Cydonia), the 
l^riicipal commercial town in the island. 

8 Capes. — Rodoni and Linguetta, on the W. coast of Albania ; 
St deorge and Kissobo, S.E. of Thessaly; Paillouri, Drapano, and 
Moite 8anto, the extremities of three jieninsulas on the coa^ of 
MatBdonia ; Helles Boumu, at W. entrance of the Dardanelles ; 
Emneh, N. E. of Roumelia ; Kalagria, or Gulgrad, E. of Bulgaria. 

9. Islands. — Those belonging to Turkey are Sasseno, a small 
islatft at the entrance of the Gulf of Avlona, Crete, Scaij)anto, and 
Oaxi^ at the mouth of the iEgean Sea ; Lemnos or Stalymene, 
Imbos, Saraothraki, Thaso, and Strati, in the N. of the ^gean 
Sea. The Ionian Isles (Corfu, Kephalonia, Santa Maura, Thi£^ 
Zant, Cerigo, &c. ) form a republic de^xindent on Great Britain ; 
whii the islands on the coast of Asia Minor, as Lesbos, Scio, Samos, 
Rhoies, and Cyiirus, belong rather to Turkey in Asia. 

1C Seas, Gulfs, and Straits. — The Adriatic and Ionian seas, 
bet\^en Albania and Italy.; Ionian Sea, between Thessaly and 
Anablia ; Sea of Marmora, between Thrace and Asia Minor ; Black 
Sea,|3etween European Turkey and Mount Caucasus. Gulfs of 
Drill Avlona, and Arta, W. of Albania ; Strait of Otranto, joining 
the idriatic and Ionian seas ; Channel of Corfu, between Corfu and 
the Mainland of Albania ; Gulf of Volo, S.E. of Thessaly ; Gulfs of 
Salchika, Cassantlra, Monte Santo, Contessa or Orj)hano, Enos, 
andSaros, S. of Roumelia ; the Dardanelles or Hellespont, connect- 
ing the .<:Egean Sea with the Sea of Marmora ; the Bosporus, or 
(^hj^el of Constantinople, uniting the Sea of Marmora with the 
Blapk Sea ; Gulf of Burgas, N. E. of Bulgaria. 

4. Surface and Mountain-System. — The greater part of 
th^ surface of European Turkey is an undulating region of hills 
an( valleys, mountains and table-lands, of moderate elevation. 
Tbfere are three principal mountain-ranges, which divide the 
country into three almost equal climatic regions, and which 
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form the great watersheds between them — viz. 1. the ‘Western 
range, separating the basins of the Adriatic and Ionian Seas 
from those of the Danube and ^gean Sea ; 2. The Balkan 
range, or Mount Heemus, between the Danube and the ^gean 
Sea ; and, 3. The Eastern Carpathians, between the basins of 
the Theiss and Lower Danube. 

The Western or Hellenic Range, consisting of— 1. The Dinaric 
AlpSy in the N. W., forming a continuation of the Julian Alps of 
Illyria, and separating the Adriatic from the basin of the Save: 
highest summit, Moimt Dinara, 7458 feet higL 2. Orammoa or 
Mount PinduSy between Albania on the W. and Roumelia and 
Thessaly on the E. ; it is connected on the N. with the Dinai(c 
Alps, and on the S. with Mount Othrys (and the Olympian chafa) 
on the Grecian frontier, and forms the watershed between Ihe 


Ionian and ^Egean seas. Highest summits — 

Feet, 

Mount Metzovo, in the centre of the range, . 8950 

Mount Othrys, 5700 

Mount Pelion, 5310 

Mount Ossa, 6407 

Mount Olympus, the culminating-point of the 
tire peninsula, 9749 

Mount Ida, in Crete, 7674 


The Balkan (or Moimt Hfemus), branching off from the Hel^nic 
range in the N. E. of Albania, pursues an easterly direction betiteen 
Roumelia and Bulgaria, and terminates in Ca^ Emin eh, injthe 
Black Sea : it consists of two main branches — 1. The Balkan pr(;)er, 
or principal range (anc. Hmmun)y including the Great Balkan, (874 
feet ; Emineh-Dagh, 7500 feet ; Tchar-Dagh {Mount l!)cardm)y 700 
feet. 2. De^otO’Dagh (anc. Jlhodope)y in the W. of Thrace, soar- 
ating the basin of the Karasu from that of the Maritza : Rilo-Iagh 
or lUiodope, 8313 feet ; Mount Athos, in the extreme S.E. of Mice- 
donia, 9628 feet. Height of snow-line on Mount Olympus, 9000 fiet. 

The Eastern Carpathians, separating the DanubianPrincipalties 
from the Hungarian provinces of Austria, and the Theiss from the 
Lowe» Danube. The highest summits are in Austria (which seh. 

Mountain-Passes.— Trajan’s Gate and the Shumla Pass, inithe 
Balkan range ; the Iron Gate, Vulcan Pass, Rothenthurm Pass, loza 
Pass, in the East Carpathians, between Wallachia and Transylvania ; 
Gymes Pass, between Moldavia and Transylvania. — (See p. 315^ 

12. Principal Eiver-Basins.— As the areas of the differjnt 
river-basins have not been sufficiently determined, we mist 
here content ourselves with assigning the lengths of the riv^^, 
including windings, and the capitals of provinces in thlir 
basins. 1 
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Basins, 

Length in 
English 
miles. 

Capitals. 

Narenta, 

140 

Mostar. 

Boyana, 

65 

Scutari, Cetigne. 

Salembria, 

no 

Larissa. 

Vardar, 

170 

No capiial. 

Straumnitza or Karasu, 

130 

No capital. 

Maritza, 

260 

{A drmnople. ) 

Sea of Marmora, basin of, ... 

160 

Constantinople. 

Danube, 

1725 

Silistria, Belgrade, Jassy, 
Bucharest, I^sna-Serai. 


13. Table of Rivers and Towns. — The following table 
comprises sixty-three of the principal rivers of Turkey, of 
which twenty-two enter the sea directly, and forty-one in- 
directly. Though the Danube with its tributaries was given 
at length under Austria, we insert again here, for the con- 
venience of the student, the portion of its basin belonging to 
Turkey. The ancient names of the rivers are given within 
parentheses. 


Basins inclined to the Adriatic and Ionian Seas, 

Rivers. Towns. 

Narenta (Naro), Poschitel, Mostab. 

Brigava, I Stokicz. 

Bistritza, Inioschi (in Dalmatia), Livno. 

Tribinschucza, Trebigno. 

Boyana (Barbana), ...Scutari, Cetigne, n. 

Moraka, Podgoricza. 

Drin (Drilo), Almio, Ochrida. 

White Drill, Priarond, n. Jacova. ♦ 

Jantra or Jacon, Kroya, Tirana. 

Scombi (Gonusus), ...El Bcissan, Koridja. 

Brgent or Beratina ) ^ . 

(Apsus), f 

Vojutza(Aous), Avlona or Valoua, Carhonara, Tepdeniy 

Konicza. 

Deropuli, I Argyro-Kastro. 

Pistricza, Del vino or Delbino. 

Kalamas (Thyamis), ...PMato. 

Acheron, Pargcby n., Margaritiy Souli, 

Arta G. and R., Prevesa, ArUiy Janina, Metzovo, 

Co. Albania, Antivariy Luldgno, Durazzo. 
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B 081718 inclined to tJie JEgean Sea. 


River 8. 


Toimxs. 


Gulf ofVolo, AT7nyrOf Volo. 

Salembria (Peneus), ...Larissa or Yenitcher, Amhalahia, Tri- 
khala, n. 

Satalge, Satalge or Pharsala. 

G. of Salonika, Salonika (Thessalonica). 

Karasu (Haliacmon), Veria. n., Sorvia, KastoHaj n. 

Mauronero (Lydias), ...Alaklissi (Pella), Yenidja- Vardar. 

Vardar (Axi\is), ^...Vodena (Edessa), n., Kxijo'ili, Uskup. 

Braunista, I Isiih^ Karatova. 

Tzema (Erigonus), Monastir or Bitolia. 

Sarpiaki, I Komanova. 

StraumnitzaorKara- ) (Ampbipolis), Seres, Dcmir- 

Su (Strymon), ... j Husar, Petroviich, Kosteiidil or Ghius- 
tendil^ Dxihnieza. 

Angites, I Filibi (Philippi), Drama. 

Mesto-Karasu {liQs,tVLs)Rash(Jc. 

Giilf of Kavallo, E$ki-Kavallo (Neapolis). 

Gulf of Lagos, Lagos. 

Maritza (Hebrus), n., Tpsala, Demotihi. Adrianople, 

Tchii'men, TchirpaUy Philippopolis or 
Filibi, Tatar-Bazardjik, Kostaniiz, Sam- 
akov. 


Erkeneh, I Ilirqmli, Serai. 

Teams, Kirk-Kilissia. 

Tondja(Tonzu8), /... Adrianople, Janholi, Islivni or Selimnia, 
Eski-Sagra, n., Kazanlik. 


Dardanelles (Helles- 
pont), 

Sea of Marmora (anc. 

Propontis), 

Channel of Constan- 
tinople (Bospor- 
us), 


I Gallipoli. 

j Oanos, Rodosto, Erekli 

) Constantinople, with its suburbs, 
I Galataj Tophana, &c. 


Bomns mdined to the Black Sea. 


E. CO. Boumelia, Mid;ia, Vi»a^ n., Ainada or Inada, Burgas. 

Kamtchik, Shumla, Eski-Djuma. 

Pravadi, Varna, Pi'avadxy Yeni- Bazar, 

Co. of Bulgaria, Baltshik^ Kustendji, Baba-Dagh (on Lake 

Rassdxi. ) 


Danube (Danubius), ...Baba-Dagh, {on Porticha Mouth)^ TuUcha 
{on Sidhia Mouih), Kilia and Ismael {oxi 
Kilia Mouth), Isaktchi,Ren,i, Galacz, Ibroil 
or Brahilov, Mat shin, Hirsova, Rassova, 
SiLlSTRlA, Oltenitza, Turtukai, Oiurgevo, 
Rustchuk, Sistova, Nioopoli, Widdin, 
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Basina inclined to the Black Sea (contmued). 

Bivera. Tcnvna, 

Danube (continued),... Kalefat, Tchernecz, G Iadova, Semendria, 
Pancsova, Belgrade, &c. — (S ee under 
Austria.”) 

Jalpuch, I Tsmael, Bolgrad. 

Pruth, I Beni, Botitacany, n., Czemowitz. 

Baglui, Jassy or Yassy. 

Seroth, I Galacz, Adjiud, n., Baku, Roman. 

Moldava, N yam tz. 

Bistritz, BUtritz. 

Jalomnitza, I JJirsota, Ploesti. 

Argish, Oltenitza, Tergovist, Arguh. 

Dumbrovitza, I ...Bucharest. 

Lom, (hman-Bazar, Rasgrad, n. 

J antra, Timova. 

Alt or Aluta, I Nicopoli, Slatma, Rimnik, Kronstadt, n. 

{in A ustria). 

Isker, Sophia. 

Schyl, I Krajova. 

Morava (Margus), Kragojevacz, n., Rmscltevacz, 

Nissa, n. 

West Morava,... I Karanovacz. 

I Ibar, Novi-Bazar, Pristina, Kossova, 

Save, Belgrade, Sckabacz, kc. 

Kolubara, Valievo, n. 

Drina, Zvornik, Belina. 

Bosna, Dohoi, Maglai, Tratinik, n. 

Migliazza, Bosna-Sebai. 

Verbas, Baniahika, Juicza. 

Unna, Gradiska, Novi, Bihacz, Duhicza. 

Sanna, Novi, Kliutch. 

14. Lakes. — These, though somewhat numerous, are all very- 
small, except Lake Ochrida, 18 miles by 8, and Lake Scutari, 20 
miles by 4. The other principal lakes, arranged in the order of the 
river-basins to which they belong, are as follows 

Basin. Lakes. 

Boyana, Scutari, in the N.W. of Albania. 

Drin, Ochrida, between Albania and Macedonia. 

Arta, Janina, in S.E. of Albania, 2500 feet above the 

sea. 

Salembria, Karla (ancient Boebis), in E. of Thessaly. 

Karasu, Kastoria, in W. of Macedonia. 

Mauronero, Yenidja, inS. of Macedonia. 

Straumnitza, Betchik and Takinos, in the S.W. of Roumelia. 

Danube, Rassein (a largo lagoon formed by the Porticha 

Branch), and Jalpuch, Kagul, &c., N. of the 
KUia branch. 
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15. Climate. — Owing partly to the elevation of the surface, and 
partly to its exposure to N.E. winds from the interior of Russia, 
the climate of Turkey is greatly more severe than its latitude would 
seem to indicate ; and it is, moreover, subject to sudden and violent 
fluctuations. 

Though few of the mountains reach the limit of perpetual congela- 
tion, snow lies during the greater part of the year in the recesses of the 
highest elevations ; while in the plains of Wallachia and Moldavia the 
thermometer descends sometimes to 15° below zero, and the sledge is 
used for travelling, as in Russia. A great portion of Albania, being pro- 
tected by mountains from N. E. winds, enjoys a delicious climate ; 
but this region is liable to be visited by destructive earthquakes. In 
the rocky districts of the interior, and in the maritime valleys of the 
W., the summer is insupportably hot. Around the capital the climate 
is extremely variable, especially in winter and spring — snow and hard 
frost alternating with mild weather, and the temperature sometimes 
changing to the extent of 30° in a single night. At the mouth of the 
Danube the winter temperature is the same as in the interior of Iceland. 
The isotherm for January, which passes through the centre of that 
island and the S.W. of Norway, through Holland and Frankfurt-on-the- 
Main, crosses the Danube at Regensburg in Bavaria, and the Theiss at 
Szegedin in Hungary, proceeds along the northern frontier of Wallachia, 
and quits the continent at Lake Rassein in Bulgaria. At Constantinople 
the mean temperature for the year is 56°.3, for winter 40°. 8, and for 
summer 71 '’.2. The annual quantity of rain is moderate over the entire 
peninsula, rarely exceeding 32 inches. 

16. Geology. — The geology of Turkey has not been very accurately 
explored ; but, so far as presently known, Crystalline Rocks cover 
almost the entire area, bounded by the Balkans, Moimt Pindus, and 
the basin of the Maritza, together with the northern part of the 
Dobroudscha, and a somewhat extensive tract S. of the Gulf of Burgas. 
Silurian strata do not occur, but N. W. of Constantinople there is 
a small tract of Upper Palaeozoic ; another in the Balkan Moun- 
tains ; and a third on the Danube, near Orsova. Secondary Strata 
chiefly occupy the western provinces, together with a long belt 
NF. of the Balkans, extending from the Morava to the Black Sea. 
Moldavia, Wallachia, and the northern part of Servia and Bosnia, 
all lying in the basin of the Save and lower Danube, belong to the 
Tertiary series ; as also the S. W. of Albania from the Scombi to 
the Gulf of Arta, together with almost the entire basin of the 
Maritza. 

Mitierah. — Coal is nowhere found, and the part of the series in 
which the coal-measures usually occur is believed to be altogether want- 
ing. Iron of the best quality is very abundant, but the mines in actual 
operation are few in number. Many of the veins which traverse the 
crystalline schists are highly metalliferous, and lead yielding a consider- 
able per-centage of silver has at different periods been wrought to some 
extent ; but neither government nor people seem inclined to turn the 
mineral treasures of the country to good account. Other minerals are, 
gold in small quantities, copper, magnetic iron, marble, sulphur, salt, 
and alum. 
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17. Botany. — Turkey belongs entirely to Schouw’s third phyto- 
geograijhic region, and its flora, therefore, corresponds to that 
of the other two great peninsulas of Southern Europe. This is 
the region of the LabicUm and Caryo^^hyllacecBj l)eing distinguished 
by the abundance of the plants belonging to these two orders, as 
also by a great number of evergreen trees. The forests are com- 
posed chiefly of Amentacece and Coniferm, and the copses of Eri- 
cacem^ or the heath tribe. A g*eat difference exists l)etween the 
vegetation of the basin of the Danube and that of the provinces 
S. of the Balkans. In the former the forests consist of the pine, 
beech, oak, lime, and ash, besides the apple, year, cherry, and apri- 
cot, which cover the whole surface throughout extensive districts ; 
whereas in the latter these trees are confined to the sides of the 
mountains, while the lower grounds exhibit the plane, maple, carob, 
almond, sycamore, walnut, and chestnut trees — besides the box, 
myrtle, laurel, and numerous evergreens. Large forests of fir and 
pine occur in Bosnia and Croatia ; the olive thrives in the maritime 
plains of Albania, where also the orange and citron are cultivated ; 
and the vine in aU the provinces, thou^ in the valley of the Danube 
the fruit is deficient in saccharine matter. Eruit-trees of numerous 
Bi>ecies are extremely al)undant, especially in Albania ; while the 
southern base of the Balkans, especially the plain of Adrianople, is 
remarkable for the abimdance of its roses, from which the celebrated 
attar or otto of roses is distilled. 

Agriculture. — The system of agriculture pursued is of the rudest de- 
scription, and'only a small portion of the country (probably not more 
than a sixth) is under cultivation ; though the soil is in most parts abun- 
dantly fertile, and better adapted for the growth of the cereals than any 
other part of Europe. Maize is cultivated in the S. ; rice, cotton, rye, 
and barley in the central parts ; wheat, barley, and millet in Moldavia. 

18. Zoology. — The faima of the Hellenic peninsula does not differ 
very materially from that of the Italian. It comprises 65 Mammals, 
42 of which are carnivora, 14 rodentia, 8 ruminantia, and 1 pachy- 
derm — viz., the wild boar. The carnivora include 22 species of bat, 
2 plantigrade animals — viz., the bear and badger — and six digitigrada 
— viz. , the marten, wolf, dog, fox, civet, and wildcat. The foiirteen 
rodents embrace the squirrel, beaver, hedgehog, vole, mouse, rat, 
and three species of hare. The ruminants include the fallow-deer 
and roe, the antelo])e, chamois, and wild-ox. The Hon, anciently 
foimd on Mount Olympus, has long been extiqiated. Birds com- 
prise 259 species, of which 31 are Birds of pi’cy, 15 climbers, 100 
songsters, 12 gallinaceous birds, 64 waders, and 37 swimmers. 'Die 
bustard and ]5^ridge alwund in the valleys, and game is plentiful 
in the mountains. The Reptiles are 27 in number, embracing 2 
land-tortoises, 7 Hzards, 6 frogs, and 12 serpents. Fishes. — The 
fishes of the Mediterranean, so far as presently known, are 444 in 
number, and they nearly all occur on the western and southern 
coasts of the Hellenic peninsula. Tunny, coral, and sponge fisher- 
ies are characteristics of the Mediterranean. Trout and other fish 
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are plentiful in the rivers ; and leeches, which abound in the marshes, 
form an imjx)rtant article of exportation. The fishes and other 
inhabitants of the Black Sea are regarded as a colony from the 
Mediterranean, and though fewer in number, do not greatly differ 
in species. — (See under “Italy,” par. 18.) 

19. Ethnography. — The population of European Turkey 
belongs to three great races — Mongols, Sclavonians, and Greco - 
Latins, the two latter being of the Caucasian stock. Besides 
these there are great numbers of Armenians, J ews, Gypsies, and 
Franks, or foreigners, from the different countries of Europe. 
The Turks, or more properly the Osraanlee (being only a single 
branch of the great Turkish family, and deriving their name 
from Osman or Othman, the ancestor of the present ruling 
dynasty, and founder of the Turkish Empire from a.d. 1288 to 
1326) are the ruling race, though probably not exceeding 
1,500,000 in number. They form a compact body only in the 
province Roumelia,E. of the Vardar ; but they are found in the 
towns in most parts of the empire, and are also numerous in 
particular districts of Albania and other localities S. of the 
Balkans. The great family to which the Osmanlee belong, are 
distinguished from other nations by their language, customs, 
and physical character. They are thinly spread over an immense 
extent of Asia, from the desert of Gobi to the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and from the northern part of Siberia to the 
Persian Gulf In Southern Siberia, Turkestan, and “the greater 
part of Asia Minor, they form a compact population ; in other 
places, as in Syria, Armenia, Mesopotamia, and European 
Turkey generally, they are much less numerous than the 
original inhabitants, who are called rayas. According to the 
Physical Atla.^, all the western provinces of Turkey are peopled 
by nations of pure Sclavonic origin, together with Servia, 
Bulgaria, part of Moldavia, and Thessaly. The Wallachians, 
part of the inhabitants of Moldavia, and the Greeks, who are 
numerous in the southern provinces, are Greco-Latins. 

Language . — Numerous languages are 8]:x)kenin European Turkey. 
1. Several Sclavonic tongueSy in the basin of the lower Danube and 
on the Drave and Save — viz., the Bulgarian, Servian, Dalmatian, 
Croatian, and Bosnian (for which we must refer to “Europe,” par. 
21.) 2. Oreco-Laiin tongues — viz., the Romaic or modern Greek ; 

the Wallachian, which is httle else than a corrupted Latin, spoken 
in Wallachia, Moldavia, and Bessarabia; and the Albanian or 
Amaute, the ])robable rej)resentative of a more primitive Illyrian, 
8ix)ken along the eastern coast of the Adriatic. It is a living speci- 
men of the primeval language of Southern Europe, retaining its 
original features unimpaired. It seems to have taken root in its 
present soil before the Greek and the Latin had any separate ex- 
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istence, and to bear the same relation to each of them as they bear 
to one another. 3. The Arabic^ the language of the Koran, one of 
the principal branches of the Semitic fai^y of tongues, but spoken 
here only by some of the higher classes of Mohammedans. 4. The 
Turkish, or more properly the Turkish Osmanli, as it is but one 
among the many dialects which go to form the Turkish language 
(as the Uighur, J^atai, Kiptshal^ Kirghiz, &c.), the others being 
spoken in Asia. This language forms an imiK)rtant member of the 
great Finno-Tartarian faimly — being nearly allied to the Finnish, 
Samoiede, and Georman, on the one side, and the Mongolian, Tun- 
gusian,&c.,on the other. — (See under “ Asia,” art. 21.) The Turkish 
nations occupy the western portion of that vast area formerly known 
as Great Tartary, which lies north of the civilised nations of anti- 
quity. In the eastern part of their territory the Ihirkish tribes wan- 
der about, as of old, with their flocks and herds ; though, like the 
Osmanlee of Eiuope and Asia Minor, they have attained to a large 
measure of civilisation. Their dialect is by far the richest and most 
j>olished of the group to which it belongs, though it has widely de- 
parted from the purity and simplicity which characterise its sister 
dialects in the East, whose affinity to the other members of the 
Ugro-Tartarian family is greatly more obvious. The Turkish Os- 
manli is the only language of this family possessing a multiphcity of 
compound tenses, or a substantive verb serving the puiqwse of an 
auxiliaiT. Its nouns have six cases, like the Latin ; its verb, a 
series of complex deiived conjugations ; and its vocabulary, numer- 
ous foreign words, Persian, Arabic, Albanian, Greek, and Italian. 
Its groundwork, however, remains purely Turkish, and the lan- 
guage is highly pohshed, dignified, and graceful. Next to the 
Arabic there is no language so necessary for a Euroj^n to acquire 
who wishes to travel through Asia, Africa, and South-Eastern Europe. 

Relujion . — The Osmanlee, together with a large portion of the 
inhabitants of Albania, are Mohammedans, numbering together 
4.550,000 ; the Sclavonians and Greco-Latins, belonging to the Greek 
Church, 10,000,000; the Armenians, adliering to the Armenian 
Church, 100,000; Roman Cathohcs, chiefly Franks, 640,000; 
Jews, adhering to the law of Moses, 70,000 ; various minor sects and 
Gypsies, 140,000; — total, 15,500,000. The rayas, or non-Mussul- 
man portion of the inhabitants, are subjected to the caintation or 
poll tax, which the Mohammedans do not pay. Formerly the 
punishment of death was inflicted on any one renouncing the reli- 
gion of the Koran ; but by a decree of the Sultan, issued in 1844, 
this sanguinary statute was abolished. By a subsequent decree, 
issuetl during the late war, all persecution on religious grounds is 
prohibited, and impartial toleration proclaimed throughout the 
entire empire. The bigotry of the Mohanmiedan population rernmns, 
however, unmitigated, though the legal obstacles to the spread of 
the truth are thus taken out of the way. Already have Bibles been 
numerously distributed, and the pure doctrines of the Gospel preached 
in very many localities. 
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Edvcai^on, — The great mass of the people are almost wholly nn- 
instructed ; but the great number of employments for which learning 
is necessary acts as a stimulus to the desire for education. Schools 
in which the elements of knowledge are communicated are numerous, 
and to all the imperial mosques seminaries are attached in which 
aspirants to le^ and sacerdotal offices are instructed. In 1847 the 
system of puflic instruction was remodelled : it now comprises — 
1. Eleme7it<iry Schools, for reading, writing, arithmetic, and religious 
instruction ; 2. Middle Schools, where Arabic, composition, and 
rehgious history (Islam) are taught ; 3. Colleges, for various higher 
branches — as medicine, agricultm*e, naval and military science. 
Instruction at these is gratuitous, and parents are obliged to send 
their children to school on attaining the age of six years. 

20. Literature. — The literature of the Turks is of ancient origin and 
highly re 82 )ectable. During the reign of Othman and his immediate 
successors — that is, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centmies — it 
consisted for the most part of translations from the Arabic, Persian, 
Greek, and Latin, and more recently from the English, French, and 
German. These translations embraced works on mstory, geography, 
medicine, chemistpr, mathematics, and the military science. But 
its original or native lit^ture is of a higher order than is usually 
supposetL 

Poetry. — Ashik Pasha, the oldest Turkish poet of renown, lived 
during the reip of Osman, a.d. 1288. The i^ign of Bayazid II. was 
distinguished by the two following poets ; Nejati, considered the first 
lyric poet of his time, and Mesihi, whose ** Ode to Spring'' is highly cele- 
brated. Baki, who died a.d. 1600, is generally regarded as the greatest 
Turkish poet. The last century produced Nabi Efendi, Seyed Befet, 
and Raghib Pasha, called the Sultan of the poets of Roum.” 

Historians are very numerous, and some of them highly esteemed 
for their impartiality and the concise beauty of their style ; as Ali, a 
contemporary of Baki, whose work, entitled Mines of History," is one 
of the best sources concerning the earlier and middle periods of Turkish 
history. Other distinguished historians are Solak Z&de, Haji Khalfah, 
Edris, Nalma, Rashid, 'Asim Subhi, and Wassif (a.d. 1600-1774). 

Biography. — The most distinguished in this department is Latifi, 
who wrote the lives of about 200 Turkish poets. Turkish literature has 
also been enriched by numerous works on morals, divinity, and philo- 
sophy. Their philosophy, which originated from the famous school of 
Bokhara, has a mystical character, and resembles in many points the 
speculative doctrines of Schelling, especially with regard to pantheism.* 

21. Government^ &c. — The Emperor, who is also called 
Sultan, Padi-Shah, and Grand-Signor, is regarded as absolute, 
but his power is nractically very much restricted by the Grand 
Mufti or Sheik-ul-Islam, who is chief or head of the “ Chain of 
Ulema,” and the highest religious functionary. The principal 
officer of state is called the Grand Vizier, ana the government 
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of the different provinces is administered by pashas, who are 
absolute and tyrannical, having the power of life and death, of 
declaring peace and war, and in general of doing what they 
please. The provinces are sold to the highest bidder, and the 
successful pasha makes it his firet business to reimburse his 
outlay by every species of extortion. Indeed, corruption per- 
vades every department of the state— civil, military, and eccle- 
siastical ; many of the provinces, especially in Asia, ai'e reduced 
to deserts, and the entire empire threatens to fall speedily to 
pieces. 

Army and Navy . — Before the late war with Russia, the imperial 
army amounted to 178,000 men, besides the armies of Wallachia and 
Moldavia, which numbered 61,000, and a reserve force of 125,000; 
total, 365,000. The navy, in 1853, comprised 70 vessels, manned 
by 25,000 sailors, and carrying 4000 gmis ; but the Russians 
destroyed many of the ships at Sinope, and others have since foun- 
dered in the Black Sea. 

The Public Debt in 1853 amounted to £5,000,000 sterling; the 
Revenue to £6,714,678 ; and the Expenditure to £6,898, 165. 

22. Commerce, Manufactures, &c.— The commerce of Turkey is 
considerable, but is chiefly conducted by Greeks, Armenians, Jews, 
and foreign nations, especially the English. 

The trade carried on between Turkey and England, formerly large, has, 
jince the war with Russia, greatly increased. In 1U55 the importe from 
Britain to Turkey amounted to £6,t39,000 ; while in 1852 they did not 
exceed £2,500,000. Constantinople is the chief seat of the foreign trade, 
and next to it is Salonika. In lo51 the amount of tonnage that entered 
Turkish ports was 1,080,325 tons; cleared, 1,705,908 tons. The chief 
Import » are com, articles of colonial produce, and a great variety of 
manufactured articles. The Exports consist principally of raw materi- 
als, drugs, and fruit, with some of the finer articles of Oriental taste 
and skill, which are chiefly derived from the Asiatic provinces. The 
Manufactures comprise saddlery, copper and tin utensils, firearms, 
swords, coarse woollen cloths, silks, shawls, carpets, cotton and linen 
spinning, cotton-printing, dyeing, tanning, embroidery, and the distil- 
lation of brandy from prunes. 

23. Internal Communication.— There are no canals or railways in 
European Turkey ; very few of the roads are practicable for carri- 
ages, and horses or mules are generally employed for the conveyance 
of passengers and goods. On the most frequented lines of roii are 
placed caravanserai or khans, which are largo buildings with an o^n 
courtyard in the centre, for the accommodation of travellers. The 
Danube is the great Wghway of commerce for the northern provinces, 
especially since its several mouths came to be embraced within the 
l)oun<iary of Turkey. 
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RUSSIA. 

The Russian Empire is the largest state in the world, with the 
exception of the British, which considerably exceeds it. In addition 
to its Euroj>ean territories, which occupy more than a half of the 
continent, it embraces one-third of Asia and a large section of North 
America. It is 7000 miles long from E. to W., has an average 
breadth of about 1500 mil^ and an area exceeding 8, 000, 000 square 
miles — being nearly one-sixth part of the land siulace of the ^obe. 
Its population is remarkably small in proportion to its prodigious 
extent, being only 65,476,000, or about 8 persons to each square 
mile. The Britisn Empire, with an area of 8,503,960 square miles, 
has 208,810,645 inhabitants; the Chinese Empire, with an area 
of 5,393,000 square miles, has 404,600,000 inhabitants; and the 
United States of America, with an area of 3,260,000 square miles, 
has a population of 23,191,000. The following table presents at one 
view the area and population of the different sections of this vast 
empire - 


Russia in Europe,, 
Transcaucasia, .... 

Siberia, 

Russian America, 

Total, 


Area in English 


Square Miles. 

Population in 1861. 

2,090,000 

60,362,000 

84,403 

2,173,584 

5,393,250 

2,887,184 

450,653 

54,000 

8,018,306 

65,476,768 


RUSSIA IN EUROPE. 

1. Position anil Boundaries. — N., the Arctic Ocean and Norway ; 
W., Sweden, the Baltic, Prussia, Austri^ and Moldavia ; S., Ae 
Bhmk Sea and the Caucasus ; E., the Caspian, Independent Tartary, 
and Siberia, from which countries it is separated by the Ural river 
and mountains. Two governments (Perm and Orenburg) extend 
beyond the proper limits of Europe ; but these, together with 
Transcaucasia and Circassia, we shall here regard as belonging to 
European Russia. The strictly European portion of the empire lies 
between lats. 40® 20' — 70° N., and between Ions. 18° — 60° 45' E., 
and so embraces nearly 30° of latitude, and 43° of longitude. Mos- 
cow, formerly the capital (lat. 55° 45', Ion. 37'' 37'), is situated almost 
exac^ in the centre, and is on the same parallel as Nain in Labra- 
dor, Lidinburgh, Copenhagen, Ekaterinburg, and the middle of the 
peninsula of lOunt^hatl^ and on the same meridian as Onega, 
Kertch, Aleppo, Damascus, Medina, Gondar, and Quillimanfe ; while 
St Petersburg, the modem oapit^ is in the same latitude as C. 
Farewell, Lerwick, and Chrisriamia, 
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2. Porm and Dimensionii.— If Poland be omitted, the form of 
European Eussia is a tolerably regular oblong, having its greatest 
length from N. to S. about 2000 miles. The extreme breadth, in 
the latitude of Warsaw, is 1600 miles. 

3 . The Ck>ast-ll]ie is about 5200 miles, being one mile of coast to 
every four hundred miles of surface. This seaboard belong to four 
distinct seas — viz., the Arctic Ocean, 2000 miles ; the Baltic, 1000 ; 
the Black Sea and Sea of Azov, 1000 ; and the European coast of 
the Caspian, 700 miles. The northern seaboard, however, is com- 
paratively useless, being frozen for nine months in the year ; but 
the deficiency is amply comt^nsated by the numerous canals and 
navigable rivers with which Kussia is intersected in all directions. 

4. Area, 2,090,000 ^uare miles; or, including Transcaucasia, 
2,174,403, This area is only a Uttle more than tne fourth part of 
the entire empire, and yet it is seventeen times that of the British 
Isles, or about three-fifths of the entire area of Europe. 

6. Population. — In 1851 the population was 60,362,000; or, in- 
cluding Transcaucasia, 62,535,584, being about ^ persons to the 
square mile. In 1725 the population of the entire empire was only 
14,000,000 ; at the accession to the throne of the Emperor Nicholas, 
in 1826, it amounted to 51,000,000. This single fact most vividly 
represents the aggressive policy of Russia. During the last quarter 
of a century she nas add^ 27 per cent to her population, while in 
the century previous she increas^ it fourfold, 

6. Political Diyislons.— Euro^an Russia, including the region 
l)eyond the Caucasue^ but excluding Circassia, which is only nomi- 
nally subject to Russia, is divided into seventy distinct governments. 
These are usually ground into ten main sections, which, though no 
longer regarded as political designations, are so familiar to the 
Russians themselves, and are so frequently mentioned in the geo- 
graphical, historical, and statistical details of the present day, that 
an acquaintance with them is stUl of great importance. The geo- 
graphical position of these divisions is as follows : — 

1. The Baltic Provinces, containing the capital, in the extreme west 
of the empire, between the Baltic Sea and the Gulf of Finland. 2. The 
Principality of Finland, in the north-west of European Russia, and chiefly 
between the Gulfe of Finland and Bothnia. 3. Muscovy, or Great 
Russia, in the north, north-east, and centre. 4. Czarate of Easan, 
between Muscovy and Siberia. 5. Czarate of Astrakhan, between Ka- 
san and the river Ural. 6. Russian Poland, in the south-west, between 
Austrian and Prussian Poland. 7. West Russia, south of the Baltic 
Provinces, and between Poland and Muscovy. 8, Little Russia, south 
of Great Russia. 9. Southern Russia, between Little Russia and the Black 
Sea. 10. Transcaucasia, south of Mount Caucasus, and between the 
Black S^ and the Caspian. Muscovy formed the original nucleus of 
the empire ; the kingdom of Kasan was conquered from the descend^ 
ants of Genghiz Khan in 1552 ; Astrakhan, formerly a Tartar kingdom, 
was annexed to Russia in 1580 ; the Ukraine, long a cause of strue be- 
tween the Muscovites, Lithuanians, and Mongols, came into the pos- 
session of the Ceors in 1686 ; the Baltic Pro\mces and Finland "were 
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seized from Sweden, partly in 1721 and partly in 1809 ; Southern Russia 
was ceded by Turkey, partly at the Peace of Jassy in 1792, and partly 
at the Peace of Bucharest in 1812; the region of the Caucasus was 
wrested from Persia between 1723 and 1813 ; while Russian Poland was 
annexed at the three successive partitions of that ill-fated kingdom, in 
1772, 1793, and 1795. 

The Baltic Provinces, Four Governments. 

St Fetersburgr or Ingrla. — St Petersburg 532, Cronstadt 25 n. 
(Neva), ZarskoC-Selo 10 n. (Ischora). 

Towns between 5000 and 10,000 Inhabitants Schllisselburg, Gatsh- 
ina, Natwa. 

Esthonla. — Revel or Reval 24 (Gulf of Finland). 

Livonia.— Riga 67 (Dilna), Dorpat 14 (Embach), Pemau 7 (Per- 
nau). 

Oonrland. — Mitiau 28 (Treider Aa), Libau 9 (W. coast). 

Principality of Finland, Eight Governments. 

Finland. — Helmng/ors \(S*Aho 1.3, Sveaborg 4 (Gulf of Finland). 

WUmrgy Ultaborg, Biomeborg, Tavastehuun, Kuopio, 

Michaels. 

Muscovy or Great Russia, Nineteen Governments. 

ArkhangeLt— Arkhangel 25 (Pwina). 

Mezen, Pinega, Kem, Kola, Onega. 

Olonetz.— Petrozavodsk 8 (Lake Onega). 

Witegra, Olonetz, Kargopol, 

Vologda. — Vologda 14, Ustiug- Veliki 13 (Sukhona). 

Totma, Solvitchegodsk, Lalsk. 

Novgorod. — Novgorod 16 (Volkhov), Staraja-Russa 9 u. (Lovat). 

Valdai, Borovitchi, Tikhvin. 

Jaroslav. — Jaroslav 28, Uglitsch 9 (Volga). 

Borisoglebsk, Rybinsk, Mologa, Rostov. 

* The eight towns in italics are the caj)itul8 of the eight governments of same 
name into which the Principality of Finland is now divided. 

t The Russian alphabet now in use consists of 36 letters, 12 of which are 
vowels, 8 senii-vo’welH, and 21 (consonants. Not a few of the sounds thus repre- 
sented are peculiar to the Sclavonic languages, and cannot be adequately re- 
presented by tlie Roman or Gennan al])hal>et8. Hence the attempts made 
io render tljem into the other European tongues have not been altogether 
successful, and not a little discTepancy has arisen between the various ortho- 
graphies employed — so much so, indeed, as to render any attempt at rules for 
lironouncing Russian next to useless. Those we give refer exclusively to the 
dialect of Great Russia, Tlie vowels are very differently p^onouu(^ed, according 
as they liave or have not the tonic accent. In this respect it greatly resembles 
the English. 

e initial=a in make, as Ekaterinburg (A 

CiC, either the same as in main, or as ch in chwrch, as Czar, Toropecz (Tsar or 
Tehm-, Tor-o-peU or Tor-o-petsh'). 

j initial =1/ in yonder, as Jaroslav (Yar-o-slav’). 

j, medial or final = French j, or s \n pleasure, as Nijni-Novgorod {Nizh'ni-Nor-yo- 
TOd'). 

in English, as Wolgo, Twertza (Vol'ga, Tveif-za). 
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Kostroma. — Kostroma 14 (Volga). 

Galitch, Solgalitch. 

Pskov.— Pskov 10 (Velikaja), Toropecz 8 (Tiropa, affl. DUna). 

Veliki-Luki, Porkhov. , 

Tver. — Tver 24, Rshev 9, Ostashkov 9 (Volga), Torshok or Tor- 
jok 15 (Twertza), Viahnei-Volotchok 10 (Tsna, affl. Twertza). 

Staritza, Koliazin, Bijetsk. 

Vladimir.— Vladimir 7 (Kliazma, affl. Oka), Murom 7, Melenki 
6 n. (Oka). 

Alexandrov, Pereslav, Shuya, Vixa. 

Nljni-Novgorod.— Nijni-Novgorod 25 (Volga and Oka), Pavlovo 
8 (Oka). 

Arzamas, Potahinki, Murashkino. 

Smolensk. — Smolensk 1.‘1 (Dnieper), Viasma 12 (Viasma). 

Dorogobusk, Boslavl, Poretchie Bieloi, Krasnoi. 

Kaluga.— Kaluga 36 (Oka). 

Borovsk, Kozelsk. 

Tula. — Tula 55 (Upa, affl. Oka), Bielev 7 (Oka), Jefremov 7 
(Metscha, affl. Don). 

Rlazan. — Riazan 9, Kasimov 7 (Oka), Pronsk 7, Mikhailov 7 
(Pronia, affl. Oka). 

Spaak, Skopin, Saraisk. 

Moscow.— Moscow 373 (Moskva, affl,. Oka), Kolomna 13, Ser- 
])nchov 13 (Oka). 

Borodino, Dmitrov, Troitskoe. \ 

Orel or Orlov. — Orel 35, Mzensk 10 (Oka), Bolkhov 10 (Nugra, 
affl. Oka), Jeletz or Eletz 26, Livny 10 (Sosna-Bistraia, affl. Don). 

Kromy, Karatchev, Briansk, Siovsk. 

Kunk. — Kursk 26, Piitivl 9 (Seim, affl. Dnieper), Belgorod 10 
(Donetz, affl. Don), Korotcha 10 (Korotcha, affl. Donetz). 

Rylsk, Miropoli^, Oboian, Mikhailov, Novo'i- Oskol, Staro'i-Oskol. 

Voronetz.— VoRONETZ 19 (Vorona, affl. Don), Korotajak 7 (Don), 

Pavlovsk, Ostrogoisk, Biriouch^, Bobrov, Tavrov. 

Tambov.— Tambov 20 (Tzna, affl. Moksha), Kadom 6, Spask 6 
11 . (Moksha, affl. Oka), Lipetsk 8, Kozlov 20 (Vorona, affl. Don). 

Morshansk, Jelatom, Usman, Shatzk. 

Czabate of Kasan, Five Governments. 

Perm. — Perm 12 (Kama), Ekaterinburg 11 (Isset, affl. Tobol), 
Niini-Tagilsk 22 (Taghil, affl. Tura, affl. Ttmol). 

Kungour, Neviansk, Irbit, Kushvinsk, Solikamsk. 

Vlatka. — ViATKA 7, Slobodskoi 6 (Viatka), Votka 9 (Ij), Sara- 
pul 6 (Kama). 

Kotelnitsh, Orlov, Jaransk, Ishevsk. 

Kasan. — Kasan 57 n. (Volga), Tchistopol 7 (Kama). 

Toheboksari, Kosmod-Emiansk. 

Simbirsk.— Simbirsk 18, Syzran 8 (Volga). 

Alatyr, Karsan, Ardatov. 
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Penia. — Penza 11 (Sura), Saransk 9 (Saranza, c^. Alatyr), 
Krasno-Slobodsk 8, Nijni-Lamov 7 (Moksha, affl. Oka). 

Troitsk, Insara, Korenak. 

CzARATE OF ASTRAKHAN, FiVE GOVERNMENTS. 

Baratov. — Saratov 47 (Volga), Kuznetz 11 (Sura, affl, Volga). 
Sarepta, Zaritzin, Kamyschin, Potrovsk, Volsk. 

Samara. — Samara 12 (Volga). 

Stavropol, Buzuluk, Bogoroslan. 

Orenburg.— Orenburg 15, Uralsk 13 (Ural). 

Orsk, Ufa, Birak, Troitsk, Tcheliabinsk. 

AatraJEhan. — Astrakhan 45, Krasnoi-Yar (Volga), Guriev 2 
(Ural). 

StavropoL — Stavropol 7 (Jachla, affl. Manytch), Kizliar 12, 
Mozdok 8, Ekaterinograd 5 (Terek), Georgievsk 3 (Podkmna). 


Kingdom of Poland, Five Governments. 

Waraaw. — Warsaw 167 (Vistula), Lowicz 7, Ozorkow 5 (Bzura), 
Czentochow 6 (Wartha), Kaliscz 17 (Prosna). 

Radom. — Radom 9 (Radomka, affl, Vistula), Sandomir 4 (Vistula), 
Pinczow 5, Kielce 5 (Nida). 

Lublin. — Lublin 17 (Bistricza, affl. Wieprz), Zamosz 5 (Wieprz), 
Siedlec 6 (Liwece). 

Flock. — Plock 6, Praga 4 (Vistula), Pultusk 5 (Karew). 
Augustowo.— Suwalki 5, Wladislawaw 5, Kalwary 6 (Szezupa, 
affl, Niemen), Augustowo 7 n. (Bobr, offL Narew). 


West Russia, Eight CRivernments. 

Kovno. — Kovno 20 (Niemen), Rossieny 6 (Dubisa), Vilkomir 
(Svizta). 

Wilna. — WiLNA 52, Smorgoni (Vilia affl. Niemen). 

Vitebsk. — Vitebsk 17, Polotsk 11 (DUna). 

Diinaburg, Velij. 

Orodno.— Grodno 16 (Niemen), Slonim 8 (Shtshara, affl. Niemen), 
Brzesc-Litovski 8 (Bug), Bialystock 11 (Bialy). 

Minsk. — Minsk 24 (Svislotsch, a^. Berezina). 

Bobruisk, Pinsk, Slutsk, Borissov. 

Moghllev. — Moohilev 24 (Dnieper). 

Starol-Bykhov, Mstislavl, Tchaussy. 

Volbsmia. — JrroMiR 28 (Teterev, affl. Dnieper), Berditchev 20 
(Guilopiat, affl, Teterev), Rowno 9, Ostrog 16 (Gorin, affl. Pripet), 
Staro- Konstantinov 11 (Slutsk, affl. Gorin), Dubno 9 (Irva, affl. 
Stw). 

Zaslav, Lutsk, Kremenetz, Vladimir. 

PodoUa. — Kaminietz 16 (Smotrisch, affl. Dniester). 

Mohilev, Vinnitza, Balta. 
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The Ukraine or Little EuasiA, Four Governments. 

Tchemigov. — Tchernigov 8 (Desna), Nieshin or Nejin 17 (Oster, 
Desna), Gluchov 8 n. (Kleven, qffl. Seim), Starodub 9 (Babintza, 
gffl. Desna). 

Berezna, Sosnitza, Novo-Sieversk, Baturin, Mglin. 

Kiev. — Kiev 45 (Dnieper), Vasilikhov 8 (Stugma, affl. Dnieper). 

Tcherkasi, Boguslav, Svenigorodka. 

Poltava. — Poltava 16 (Vorskla, affl. Dnieper), Krementschug 17 
(Dniejier). 

Kobyliaki, Gadiatch, Mirgorod, Lubna, Lokhvitsa, Perejaslav. 

Kharkov. — Kharkov .35, Waluiki or Valid 9 n., Tchugujev 9 
(Donetz), Akbtyrka 14 (Vorskla), Bogodukhov 10 (Poltawka, affl. 
Vorskla), Lebedin 11, Sumy 13 (PsioX aM. Dnieper), Bielopol 9 n. 
(Seim, affl. Desna). 

South or New Russia, Six Governments. 

Bessarabia. — Kishenau or Kichenev 43 (Buik, affl. Dniester), 
Akerman 26, Bender 10, Chotyn or Choczim* 13 (Dniester). 

Kherson. — Kherson 30 (Dnieper), Odessa 71 (S. coast), Nicolaiev 
28 (Bug), Elizabetgrad 10 (Ingul). 

Oczakov, Tiraspol, Berislav. 

Taurida. — Simferopol 16 (Salghir), Karasubazar 15 (Karask, 
affl. Salghir), Eupatoria 15 (W. coast Crimea), Bakchi-Seral 14 n. 
(Alma), Sebastopol (Inkermann). 

Perekop, Balaklava, Kaflfa or Theodosia, Kertch. 

Ekaterlnoslav. — Ekaterinoslav 14 (Dnieper), Taganrog 18 (Sea 
of Azov), Rostov 11, Nakhitchevan 16 (Don). 

Novomoskovsk, Pavlograd, Mariopol, Alexandrovsk, Azov. 

Don Cossacks. — Novo-Tcherkask 17 n., Starol - Tcherkask 14 
(Don). 

Tchemomorla or Black Sea Cossacks.— Ekaterinodar 3 (Kuban), 
Eisk or Jejsk 8 (Gulf of Taganrog), Taman (island of Taman). 


Transcaucasia, Six Governments. 

Shamkal.— Tarki 8 (Caspian). 

Derbend. — Derbend 12 (Caspian), Kuba 8 (Kuba). 

Shemaka.— Shemaka 20 n, (Kur), Shusha 15 n. (Aras), Baku 5 
(Caspian). 

Erlvan. — Erivan 15 (Zenghi, affl. Aras), Nakhchevan 12, Gumri 
or Alexandropol 10 (Aras). 

Teflls. — Teflis or Tiflis 50, Elizabetwl 12 n., Gori (Kur). 
Kutals. — Kutais 4, Poti (Rion), Ak na ltzikh 12 (Kur), Redut- 
Kaleh (Black Sea). 

* Ismael and Kilia, formerly in this province, were ceded to Turkey at the 
Treaty of Paris, 1866 , and Russia now nowhere touches the Danube. 
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Circassia, etc.. Five Semi-independent States. 

Circassia.* — Anapa 3, Pitzunda, Sukiim-Kaleh (Black Sea), 

Nagals. — Novo-Georgievsk -(on an affluent of the Laba). 

KalMurda. — Kazbec, Dariel (Terek). 

Tchetchnia. — Silbury (on an affluent of the Terek). • 

Daghestan. — Akhulgo, Kurata (Sulak, affl. Caspian). 

7. Descriptive Notes. — Including Transcaucasia and Circassia, 
this portion of the Russian empire contains three hundred and 
twenty towns of more than 5000 inhabitants ; one hundred above 
10,000 ; thirty-six above 20,000; nine al>ove 50,000; and three (St 
Petersburg, Moscow, and Warsaw) above 1(X),0D0. 

The Baltic Provinces and Finland contain twenty-two towns 
of more than 5000 inhabitants; nine above 10,000; five above 
20,000 ; and two (Riga and the cajhtal) above .50,000. 

St Petersburg, the capital of European Russia and of the whole 
Russian empire, situated on both sides of the Neva, and on several 
small islands formed by the river, was founded by Peter the Great in 
1703. It is a splendid city, with more than half a million inhabitants, 
and worthy of the great empire of which it is the metropolis. It lies 
low in swampy ground, is not easily drained, and is subject to frequent 
inundations from the river. The city is chiefly built of wood, but 
the palaces and public buildings are massive stone erections. Its com- 
merce is extensive with all parts of the world ; the annual imports are 
valued at £3,000,000, and the exports at £2,000,000 ; and there is regular 
steam communication with all the principal ports of Europe. The low 
islands of the Neva are strongly fortified, and the city is defended by the 
impregnable fortress of Cropstadt, the principal naval station of the 
empire. Zarnk(ti-iSdo, the Versailles of Russia, contains the summer 
residence of the Czar. Nan)a: near it Charles XII. of Sweden, at the 
head of 8000 men, defeated an army of 80,000 Russians, in November 
1700. Bevel or Reval, a strongly-fortified seaport town, founded by Val- 
demar II., king of Denmark, in 1218, and afterwards sold to the Teu- 
tonic knights, was taken from Sweden by Russia in 1710, and was at one 
time the great emporium of the Hanseatic League for the trade with 
Novgorod. Riga, a large, fortified, and commercial city near the mouth 


* Tlie Circassians and other inhabitants of the Caucasus, though nominally 
included within the Russian dominions, retain to this day their wild independ- 
ence, notwithstanding the most desperate efforts on the part of Russia to subju- 
gate them. Contending against such fearful odds, however, the area of freedom 
is yearly lessening, and is probably destineil ere long to be completely swallowed 
up. In 1859 their most illustrious cliampion, Shamyl, a Lesgian by birth, was 
captured and carried prisoner to St Petei-sbuig ; but hatred of Russia and an 
indomitable love of lil>erty bum as intensely as ever in the bosoms of these hardy 
mountaineers. Their present boundaries are the following : — north, the rivers 
Terek and Kuban ; west, the Black Sea, from the mouth of the Kuban to the 
fortieth meridian ; south, the crest of the Caucasus, horn the fortieth meridian to 
the river Bliulak, which separates it on the east from Derbend and Shamkal. The 
area embraced between these limits is very uncertain, but probably approaches 
to 40,000 square miles, while the population is estimated at 560,006. By far 
the most numerous of the many independent tribes of the Caucasus are the Clr- 
c^assians, who occupy the north-western portion of the territory ; and next to 
them are the Abkhasas in the south-west ; tlien the Midozeges or Klstes, e^wt of 
the river Sunga ; and the Ossetes or IrOnes, who live east of the Kazbec. The 
people are physically among the finest of the human race : they are brave and 
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of the DUna, was founded in 1200, and remained long one of the chief 
Hanseatic towns. It contains several colleges, a public library, and 
many scientific establishments. It exports largely flax and hemp. 
Dorpat contains a celebrated university, founded by Gustavus Adolphus 
in 1632. It is the chief school for the Protestant clergy in Russia. 

or Mitau, noted for its gymnasium and literary societies, has 
manufactures of linen and soap. Helsingfors, the capital of Finland 
since 1819, is the seat of a university which has a library of 80,000 vols. ; 
it has a harbour suited for line-of-battle ships, and defended by the 
strong citadel of Sveaborg ; trade in timber, com, and fish. Aho, the 
former capital of Finland and the cradle of its Christianity, was at 
one time a celebrated and flourishing town, but was almost wholly ruined 
by fire in 1827. Sveaborg, a strong fortress taken from Sweden in 1789, 
was bombarded by the Anglo-French fleet in 1855. 

Muscovy contains one hundred and fourteen towns of above 5000 
inhabitants ; twen-ty-nine above 10,000; twelve above 20,000 ; and 
two (Moscow and Tula) above 50,000. 

Arkanpel, the most important city in the north of Russia, was the only 
seaport in the empire previous to the founding of St Petersburg, after 
which it began to decline ; but it still remains the emporium of the 
trade with Siberia and the northern governments, and its merchants 
extend their negotiations as far as the frontiers of China. It is now 
strongly fortified, and the seat of adep6tof the Russian military marine. 
The harbour is closed with ice from September to July. Petrozavodsk 
has two spacious docks, an imperial cannon-foundry, powder-mills, and 
manufactures of silks. Vologda, a place of considerable trade, which is 
facilitated by the Dwina connecting it with the White Sea ; it has exten- 
sive transit trade between the capital and Siberia, and a large annual 
fair in January and February. Novgorod, at one time the capital of an 
independent state, and from the twelfth to the fourteenth century a 
grand commercial entrepot with 406,000 inhabitants, was taken by the 
Russians in 1477; the final blow was given to its prosperity by the found- 
ing of St Petersburg in 1703, which diverted the commerce of the Baltic 
into a new channel, Jaroslav, an important town on the Volga, at its 
confluence with the Kotorosl, has flourishing manufactures of cotton, 
silk, linen, russia leather, tobacco, and iron, copper, and bell foundries. 
Kostroma has a fine cathedral, fifty churches, and a bell-foundry, and is 
celebrated for its manufactures of russia leather. Pskov, an ancient 
town, which figures in Russian history as early as a.D. 903 ; has an 

hardy soldiers, hut little civilised, and subsisting in part by brigandage and the 
sale of female slaves. Their religion is in general Mohammedanism, but some 
are Christians, especially the IrOnes. They iiave no towns properly so called, but 
live principally in small hamlets situated far up the mountain-ravines. These 
consist generally of from forty to fifty hurdles covered with clay, and thatched 
with straw. Tlie languages of these tribes are widely different fn)m each other, 
and have been so from the earliest times. Pliny states that in the marketplace of 
tme of the Colchian (i.e. Transcaucasian) towns named Uioscurias, no fewer than 130 
interpreters were necessary for the transaction of business, “ Allowing,” says Dr 
Latham, ‘ ‘ for exaggeration, let us halve the sum, then let us halve the remainder, on 
the doctrine thata moiety of the men of business were Greeks, Armenians, Syrians, 
and other nations foreign to Caucasus ; the remainder will still be considerable.” 
Recent philological researches, however, have established many points of affinity 
l;>etween these langu^es ; and it has further been proved that in aU the Caucasian 
tongues (Circassian, Geor^an, Mingrelian, Immeretian, Suanie, Lesglan, Abassian, 
Ingusohi, and some others) there are points of analogy connecting them with the 
Finnish and Samoiede on the one hand, and with the Chinese and other moBO- 
gyilabic tongues on the other. 
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annual fair, a larm export trade in hemp, flax, tallow, kc. ; and is 
noted for its manu^tures of russla leather. Tver, an important fortified 
town on the Volga, with extensive trade, owing to its position on the 
great road from Moscow to St Petersburg, and on a can^ which estab* 
lishes a connection between the Baltic and Caspian. Vladimir, the 
capital of the Grand-Duchy of Russia from 1157 to 1328, has a trade in 
fruit, and manufactures of linen and leather. Murom and Vixa, with 
valuable iron-mines, the latter being among the most extensive in Russia. 
If ijni- N ovgorod, at the confluence of the Oka and V olga, noted for its great 
annual fair, the largest in the world, which begins on the 1st of July, 
and continues for eight weeks, at which time the population amounts to 
a quarter of a million ; merchants from all parts of Europe and Asia 
attend, and the sales are valued at ;£‘22,000,000 sterling. Smolensk was 
a place of great im^rtance as early as the ninth century ; has been twice 
fearfully ravaged by the plague, and frequently by war ; was taken by 
the French army after the famous battle of Smolensk, and a great part 
of it redu^d to ashes. Via&iria: here the French army was defeated by 
the Russians in October 1812. Kaluga, one of the most important 
manufacturing towns in the empire : its manufactures consist of muskets, 
cloth, oil, paper, cotton, leather, &c. Tula, the Birmingham of Russia, 
and the great seat of its iron manufactures, amongst which its ^eat 
manufactory of arms deserves special mention ; 70,000 muskets, 60,000 
swords, besides pistols, bayonets, &c., are made annually, giving em- 
ployment to 20,000 persons. Riazan, a small town on the Oka, pos- 
sesses various manufactures. Moecow (Rus. Moskwa), formerly the capi- 
tal of Russia, and still the second city in the empire, is situated near 
the centre of European Russia, 480 feet above the level of the sea. It 
has water-comm\:^cation with all the principal cities and ports in 
the emj^re, and in the extent of its commerce far surpasses St Peters- 
burg. TTie view of the city from a distance excites the admiration of all 
travellers : the innumerable towers, some with cupolas, either gilt or 
painted green, others rising in the form of minarets, and the many 
gardens and trees intermixed with houses, give it quite an oriental ap- 
pearance. Its manufactures of cottons, woollens, silks, and carpets are 
immense, employing 40,000 weavers. Moscow was founded in the middle 
of the twelfth century ; was sacked by the Moguls in 1233 and 1293 ; 
was the capital of Russia from the mid^e of the fourteenth century till 
1708 ; was taken by the Poles in 1611, and burned by the Russian gene- 
ral after his defeat b^the French army in 1812, thus compelling Napo- 
leon to commence his disastrous retreat. Borodino, a village 75 mues 
W.8.W. ©f Moscow, celebrated for the victory gained by the French 
over the Russians, 7th September 1812. Orel, the entrepot for the 
commerce between N. and S. Russia, being connected by canals and 
navigable rivers with the Baltic, Black Sea, and Caspian. Jeletz has 
extensive iron-mines in the vicinity. Kurek has manufactures of wax, 
leather, and tallow, and maintains an active commerce. Vorcmetz or 
Voromj, one of the principal commercial towns in the southern pro- 
vinces. Here Peter the Great founded a palace, arsenal, and Im^e 
dockyards ; and here was built the first vessel of his fleet for the Sea 
of Azov ; but most of the naval establishments have now been removed 
to Tavrov and Rostov. Tambov, strongly fortified, has a college and 
a military school for nobles, and an active general ti^e. 

The CzARATBs of Kasan and Astrakhan contain fifty-nine 
towns of above ^000 inhabitants; thirteen above 10,000; four 
above 20,000 ; and one (Kasan) above 50,000. 
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Perm hori a ^eat trade in metallic products, which are wrought 
extensively in the neighbourhood, especially gold, platina, copper, and 
iron ; and is the principal emporium of the trade between Russia and 
China. Ekaterirwurg, on the Asiatic side of the Urals, is the centre of 
all the great ironworks belon^g to the Crown. The inhabitants are 
largely engaged in mining, and in polishing topazes, amethysts, jaspers, 
and other precious stonOT obtained in the Urals. Viatka carries on 
great trade with Astrakhan, Arkhangel, and the capital, and has manu- 
factures of anchors, gun-carriages, and iron machinery. Kasaniy the 
great entrepot of the commerce between Siberia, Bokhara, and Euro- 
pean Russia, has been long celebrated for its educational establish- 
ments. Simbirsk maintains a flourishing trade in com and fish. Penza 
has manufactures of leather and soap ; iron, chalk, sulphur, and vitriol 
are found in its vicinity. Saratov, a large, fortified, commercial and 
manufacturing city on the Volga. Samara, the capital of a new gov- 
ernment formed in 1850 out of parts of the governments of Saratov, 
Simbirsk, and Orenburg, contains some ironworks, and a trade in 
cattle, sheep, fish, and caviare, an article of food prepared from the 
roes of the sturgeon. Orenburg, a fortified city on the Ural, carries on 
an extensive trade with Bokhara and other parts of Central Asia. 
Astrakhan, at the mouth of the Volga, is a thriving commercial city, 
with manufactures of cotton, silk, leather, and shagreen : from its 
favourable situation it has become the entreat between Russia, Persia, 
and India. Stavropol, capital of new government of same name, is a 
small fortified town on the Jachla, with manufactures of soap and 
leather. Kizliar, a fortified town on the Terek, with an active trade in 
wine, which is raised in the vicinity. 

Poland and West Russia contain fifty-five towns of above 
5000 inhabitants ; thirteen above 10,000 ; seven above 20,000 ; and 
two (Warsaw and Wilna) above 50,000. 

War sate, the capital of Poland since 1566, and the great entrepot of 
its commerce. Among its numerous splendid buddings is the palace of 
the ancient kin^ of Poland (now an imperial residence), containing the 
archives of the kingdom. It contains the largest Jewish population of 
any city in Europe. Two colleges represent its ancient university, 
which was suppressed in 1834, when its noble library of 150,000 volumes 
was removed to St Petersburg. Warsaw is strongly fortified, and is one 
of the principal stations of the Russian army. Kaliscz, the most west- 
ern town in the Russian dominions ; near it the Poles defeated the 
Swedes in 1706. Jtadom, a walled town, defended by a castle. Sando- 
mir, at the confluence of the San and Vistula, was formerly the residence 
of the kings of Poland. Lublin has extensive cloth-manufactures and 
trade in com and Hungarian wines ; also three large fairs, each lasting a 
month. Plock has manufactures of leather and skins, and an active 
transit trade. Suwalki, with 6000 inhabitants, half of whom are Jews. 
Kovno is famous for its mead, has an active trade in com, and some 
linen- weaving. Wilna, the former capital of Lithuania. Vitebsk, built 
of wood and enclosed by walls, has a college for nobles, and manufac- 
tures of woollen cloth and leather. Orodno : here Stanislaus, last king 
of Poland, abdicated his crown in 1795. Minsk carries on a large trade 
in timber, iron, and russia leather, and has manufactures of wo^en 
cloths and hats. Moghilev conducts a large export trade in a^ctdtural 
products. Jitomir has a flourishing tr^e in woollens, silks, linens, 
salt, and agricultural produce. Berdvlchev has great commerce and four 
annual fairs, at which goods to the value of 4)600,000 are disposed of 
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annually. KaminieiZy a fortified town, containing a theological Bomi- 
nary. 

The Ukraine and South Russia contain sixty-four towns of 
above 5000 inhabitants; twenty-seven above 10,000; eight above 
20,000 ; and one (Odessa) above 50,000. 

Tchernigov, a very ancient town, containing numerous buildings of 
antiquarian interest. It was taken by the Tartars in 1 23fl, after an ob- 
stinate resistance, and again by the Poles in 16*17. Kiev, a fortified 
city, the most populous in the Ukraine, with an arsenal and a richly 
endowed university. It is noted for its ancient catacombs. Poltava or 
PaUa wa, contains a monument to Peter the Great, who here signally 
defeated Charles XII. of Sweden. 27th June 1709 Kharkov or Kharkova, 
has numerous manufactures and extensive tmde : its fairs are among 
the most important in the Ukraine. Kishenau has extensive manu- 
factures of woollen cloths. Akemuiii, a fortified town on the Dniester, 
opposite Ovidiopol, has large exports of salt, obtained in the adjacent 
lakes. Here was concluded, in 182<>, a |amous treaty, exempting the 
DanuMan provinces (Moldavia and Wallachia) from all but a nominal 
ilependence on Turkey. Pender, taken and stormed by the Russians 
in 1770 and 1H09: here Charles XII. resided for seven years after the 
battle of Poltava. C/votgn, a strongly fortified town of Bessarabia, was 
the northernmost fort of the Ottoman empire till the end of tlie eight- 
eenth century, when it contained 20,000 inhabitants. Here the Russians 
defeated the "Turks in 17*^9. Kherson, a fortified town, near the mouth 
of the Dnieper, and a place of great trade : near it is the tomb of 
Howard the philanthropist, who died here January 20, 1790. Odessa, a 
strongly-fortified seaport city, and the great emporium of Southern 
Russia, was fovuuled in 1792. Its trade chiefly consists in the expor- 
tation of grain and in Importing foreign goods. It has several hun- 
dred largo grain- magazines, and is now the third commercial city in 
the empire ; exports and imports valued at £5,000,000 sterling. It 
narrowly e8caj:>ed bombardment in the late war with Russia. Nikolalev, 
a fortified town at the confluence of the Ingul and Bug, the station of 
the Russian Black Sea fleet, and, since the destruction of Sebastopol, 
the principal naval arsenal of Russia in the Black Sea. Simferopol, 
40 miles KE. of Sebastopol, is the residence of all the Russian autho- 
rities in the Crimea. En.patoria: here part of the Anglo-French aimy 
landed, on their way to Sebastopol, in September 1854. Bakchi-seral, 
near the Alma, a sm^l river, on whose banks the allied army obtained a 
brilliant victory over the Russians, 20th September 1854. Seha^ipol, 
at the mouth of the Inkermann, formerly the Gibraltar of Russia, was 
founded by the Empress Catharine, in 1787, and made the chief naval 
arsenal for the Russian fleet. Immediately after Turkey declared war 
against Russia, a largo Russian squadron issued from ^baatopol and 
destroyed the greater portion of the Turkish fleet at Sinope, November 
13, 1853, when 4000 THirks perished. To avenge this outrs^e, and to 
check the numerous encroachments of Russia, England and France de- 
clared war against Russia in the following March. They sent one fleet 
to the Baltic, which destroyed Bomarsund, &c. ; and another, together 
with a large military force, against Sebastopol. The lauding was effected 
at Old Fort, about thirty miles south of Eupatoria, on the l4th Septem- 
ber, 1854 ; and on the 20th ^ptember, 25th October, and 5th November 
following were fought the raemora-ble battles of the Alma, Balaklava, 
and Inkermann : on the 8tb September, 1865, the Malakoff Tower was 
taken, and the day following the Russians evacuated Sebastopol, which 
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was reduced to a heap of ruins by the allied army. KericTi: many 
Greek and a few Roman remains have been found here ; in its neigh- 
bourhood are the ruins of the city Fanticapmumy once the residence of 
Mithridates. EkaterinoslaVy founded in honour of Catharine II. of Russia, 
in 1787, has manufactures of cloth, and an important annual wool fair. 
Taganrog, the great outlet for the produce of the countries drained by 
the Don. Novo-Tclterkank, built in a higher and healthier situation 
than Starol-Tcherkask, formerly the capital, but less favourabl} situated 
in regard to trade : the latter carries on an active commerce in fish, 
iron, caviare, and wine. Ekaterinodar , capital of new province Tcher- 
nomoria, is a small town on the right bank of the Kuban. 

Transcaucasia and Circassia contain only twelve towns of 
more than 5000 inhabitants ; eight above 10,000 ; one above 20,000 ; 
and one (Teflis) above 50,000. The towns in Circassia are all m^re 
villages. 

Tarkiy capital of new government Shamkal, situated on the west coast 
of the Caspian Sea. Considerable attention is paid here to the rearing 
of silk- worms. l)eThenAl (anc Alhana), formerly capital of province 
Daghestan, is situated at the entrance of a defile in the Caucasus, called 
by the ancients the ‘‘Albanian Gates." It was taken by Russia from 
Persia in 1795. It has little trade, but a great quantity of safiron is 
grown in the vicinity. Skemaka is celebrated for its silks, which are 
considered equal to those of French manufacture. Baku, a fortified 
seaport town, has the best harbour on the western side of the Caspian. 
It imports silk and cotton, shawls, indigo, &c., and exports naphtha, 
salt, and saffron. Erivan, formerly capital of the Persian province 
Aierbijan, is a fortified town on the Zenghi : being on the great cara- 
van route between Tettis and Erzeroum, it has a considerable transit 
trade. It was taken by the Russians in 1827. Nakkcftevan claims to be 
the oldest city in the world — tradition, and even its name, implying that 
the tenants of the ark disembarked here. It is noted for its insalubrity, 
and was nearly ruined during the last Russian war with Persia. Gmiri 
or A lexandropol, a strong fortress at an elevation of .'iSc.O feet, where 
the cold is often intense. TejOs, formerly the capital of the kingdom of 
Georgia, and afterwards of Russian Transcaucasia, is well fortified, and 
carries on an active trade in furs with Turkey and Persia. Kutais, 
anciently the capital of Colchis, and recently the principal town of 
Imeretia : the inhabitants are chiefly employed in vine and garden culture. 

8. Capes. — Zelania, the N. extremity of Novaia Zemlia, lat. 75® ; 
Kanin and Sviatol, on either side of the entrance to the White Sea ; 
Hango Head, S.W. of Finland ; Spithamer and Domesnes, on 
either side of the entrance to the Gulf of Riga ; Kinbum Point, 
N. W. of Taurida ; Chersonese and Aia, tlie S. and S. W. extremi- 
ties of the Crimea ; Apsheron, in the Caspian, forming the E. ex- 
tremity of Mount Caucasus. 

9. PenlzuBUlas and Islands. — The only impoHant peninsulas are 
Shemokhovskaia, between the White Sea and the Gulf of Tcheskaia ; 
the Crimea, in file S. of Taurida ; the peninsula of Taman, which 
is rather a delta-island, formed by the mouths of ^e Kuban, bo- 
tween the Black Sea and the Sea of Azov ; the Tongue of Arabat, 
between the Sea of Azov and the Putrid Sea. Islands — Vaioatch 
imd Novaia Zemlia, N.E. of Arkhangel ; Spitzberoen and the Seven 
Bisteis, 10° N. of Norway; Kolgueazy between and, Cape 
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Kanin; Solovetekoi group, in the White Sea; Aland group, S.W. 
of Finland ; Oronstadt, or Kotlinoi, near the head of the Gulf of 
Finland ; Dago, Oesel, Worms, Nuko, and Moen, W. of Esthonia ; 
Kin and Runo, in the Gulf of Riga ; Zmievol, or Isle of Serpents, 
opposite the mouth of the Danube. 

10. Seas, Gulfs, and Straits. — Gulf of Kara, N. E. of Arkhangel ; Vai- 
gatch Strait, between Vaigatch I. and the mainland; Karskaia Strait 
between Vaigatch and Novaia Zemlia; Tcheskaia Gulf and White 
S^ in the N. of Aj*khangel ; Varanger Fiord, between Arkhan^l and 
Finmark ; the Baltic, between Russia and Sweden ; Gulf of Both- 
nia, between Finland and Sweden ; Gulf of Finland, between Fin- 
land and Esthonia ; Gulf of Riga, between Esthonia and Courland ; 
Black Sea, between Russia and Asia Minor (it embraces the Gulf of 
Odessa and Lake Dnieprovskoi, S. of Kherson ; Gulf of Perekop, 
N. W. of the Crimea ; Sea of Azov, between Taurida and Tchemo- 
moria ; Gulf of Sivash or Putrid Sea, between the Crimea and the 
Tongue of Arabat ; Strait of Kertch or Yenikaleh, imiting the Black 
Sea and Sea of Azov) ; Caspian Sea, separating Russia from Persia 
and Independent Tartary. 

1 1. Mountains, itc, — Russia is the least mountainous coimtry in 
Europe ; for though two immense mountain-chains skirt its E. and 
S.E. frontiers, the latter containing several summits greatly loftier 
than Mont Blanc, the whole of the interior and west consists of 
one enormous plain, which extends from the Arctic Ocean to the 
Black Sea, and from the Baltic to the Caspian, with the single 
exception of the Valdai HiUs, at the sources of the Volga. — (See 
under “Europe,” par. 11.) 

The ValDA.1 Hills, in the government of Novgorod, divide the 
waters flowing into the Baltic from those entering the Caspian. Highest 
summit, between Ostashkov and Valdai, 1100 feet. 

The Ural Range, separating European Russia from Siberia, and the 
basins of the Petchora and Volga from that of the Obi. Reckoning, as 
is usually done, from Orenburg to the Arctic Ocean, they traverse 18® of 
latitude ; but as they in reality commence near the Sea of Aral, and have 
an insular prolongation in Vaigatch and the two islands of Novaia Zem- 
lia, they extend over 30® of latitude, or 2000 English miles. The highest 
summits are the following : — 


Konjak-Ofski, the culrainating-point, near the centre Feet. 

of the range (lat. 59‘’ 45'), 5397 

Obdorsk (lat. 67''). 5286 

Taganal (lat. 55^^), 3592 


The Urals nowhere attain the limit of^rpotual congelation, and are 
usually of very moderate elevation. They are covered with dense 
forests, and are rich in gold, precious stones, and other. valuable miner- 
als. The mountain -passes are not remarkable ; the only good carriage- 
road leads from Perm to Ekaterinburg. 

The Cauoasub.— This vast chain, the loftiest in Europe, extends from 
Cape Apsheron, in the Caspian, to toe peninsula of Taman, between the 
Black Sea and Sea of Assov, being a total distance of 750 miles. They 
separate Europe from Asia on the S.E., and the basins of toe Kuban and 
Terek from those of the Kur uid Rion, 
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Feet. 

Mount Elburz, the culminating-point of Europe, . 18,493 

Mount Kazbek (Ion. 44“ 20'), 16,523 

Elevation of line of perpetud snow, .... 11,000 

Cultivation of grain extends from 7000 to 8000 feet. The existence of 
glaciers is uncertain. The range is covered with timber to a gr^t 
height. The north side is abrupt and m^ipitous, but the south side 
descends by a succession of terraces. The Caucasus contain no active 
volcanoes, but they are frequently visited by earthquakes. They con- 
sist mainly of crys^line rocks ; while the principal minerals are copper, 
lead, iron, sulphur, and coal. 

The only in the Caucasus that have been made prac- 

ticable for carriages are— the Dariel Pass, from Mozdok to Teflis, by the 
valley of the Terek, 8000 feet high ; and the Pass of Derbend, on the 
oast coast. 

The Mountains of the CiiTiiea are a mere prolongation of Mount Cau- 
casus : culminating-point, Tchatir Dagh, 5000 feet high. 

12. Principal Blyer-Basins. — These are 12 in number ; their com- 
bined area embraces three-fifths of Russia, and they contain 57 out 
of its 70 capitals. 


Nome of Basin. 

Direct 

Length. 

Area in 
Geog. 

8q. Miles. 

Potchora, 

soo 

48,800 

Mezen, 

300 

30,580 

Dwina, 

500 

106,400 

G. of Finland ) 
and R. Neva ) 

500 

150,000 

DUna, 

400 

33,440 

Niemen, 

400 

32,180 

Dniester, 

400 

23,040 

Dnieper, 

623 

169,680 

Don, 

468 

163,420 

64,640 

Kur, 

520 

Volga, 

900 

397,460 

Ural, 

550 

83,200 


Capitals in Basin. 


jV’o capital 

No capital 

Arkhangel, Vologda. 

Abo, Helsingfors, Tavastehuus, 
Wiborg, Kuopio, Revel, St 
Petersburg, Pskov, Novgorod, 
Petrozavodsk. 

Rig^ Vitebsk, Mittau. 

Grodno, Wilna, Suwalki. 

Kaminietz, Kishenau. 

Kherson, Ekaterinoslav, Kiev, 
Moghilev, Smolensk, Poltava, 
Tchernigov, Kursk, Jitomir, 
Minsk. 

No vo-Tcherkask, Stavropol, Khar- 
kov, Voronetz. 

Teflis, Shemaka, Erzeroum. 

Astrakhan, Saratov, Samara, 
Simbirsk, Kasan, Nijni-Novgo- 
rod, Kostroma, Jaroslav, Tver, 
Perm, Viatka, Penza, Riazan, 
Kalu^ Orel, Vladimir, Tam- 
bov, Moscow, Tula. 

Orenburg. 
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13. Table of Rivers and Towns. — The river-Bystem of Russia be- 
longs to four distinct river-basins — viz., those inclining to the Arctic 
Ocean, the Baltic, the Black Sea, and the Caspian. In the following 
table 168 rivers are eniunerated, 33 of which are principal rivers, 
entering the sea immediately, the remainder being their affluents ; 
and the total number of towns exceeding 5000 i^abitants, con- 
tained in their basins, is 320. 


Basim hidined to the Arctic Ocean. 

Rivers. Towns. 

Petchora, No towns. 

Mezen, Mezen. 

Dwina and Ustiug-Veliki ; Totma, 

8kZ ■ j ^ ’ 

Pinega, Pinega. 

Vitchegda, Solvitchegorhk, Ust-SysoUk. 

Jug, Ustiug-Veliki. 

Onega (L. Latcha), ...Onega, Kargo'ixyl. 

Kem, Keni. 

Tulom, Kola (capital of Russian Lapland), 

Basitis inclined to the Baltic. 


Vo- 


Tomea, Boimdary between Russia and Sweden. 

Kerai (L. Kemi), Torueay n., Kemijoki. 

Ulea(L. Ulea), Uleaboro. 

Gulf of Bothnia, Qarala-Carhhy^ Ny-Carlebg, Waba, Chris- 

thiestad, Bidrnehorg, Nystad. 

Lapoki (L. Nesi), Ny-Carlehyy Tanier/ors, Tavastehuur. 

Gulf of Finland, Abo, Eknds, Helsingfors, Sveahatg^ Borgo^ 

Lowisa, WiBORG. 

Neva (L. Ladoga), Cronstadt, n., St Petersburg, Schlussel- 

burg, New Ladoga. 

Ischora, I Zarskc^-Selo, Gatshhm. 

Woxen (L. Salma), ..Kexholm, KUOPIO. 
Yo\V\ioy{h.l\mQ.n),l.New Ladoga, Novgorod. 

Mata, Novgorod, n., Borovltchi. 

Shelon, I Porkkrv. 

Lovat, Ktwlm, Veliki- Luki. 

Poliata, I Staraja- Eussa. 

Bias, I Tikhvin, n. (on river of same name). 

Svir(L. Onega), I ... Witegra, Petrozavodsk. 

Olonka, I Olonetz. 

Luga, .* Janilmrg, Lvga. 

Narova (L. Peipus), ...Narva, Pskov, n. 

Embach, I Dorpat. 

Velik^a, Pskov, Ostrov. 

Gulf of Finland, Revel, Hapsal, Arenshurg, n. 

Pemau, Pernau, Fellin. 

Boulder Aa, Riga, n., Wenden. 

Biina, Riga, DUnahurg, Polotsk, Vitebsk, Ve- 

lij or Veliih. 
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Badm inclined to the Baltic (continued.) 


Rivers. Towns, 

Treider Aa, I Riga, Mittau. 

Disna, I Vidzy. 

Kasplia, I Poretchie, 

Meja, I Bielol, n. {on the Obtchischa). 

Toroptsa, Toropecz, 

Vindau, Wi'ndaUf Ooldingen. 

W. Co. Courland, Libau. 

Niemen, Memel, Tilsit, KoVNO, Grodno. 

Szezupa, I Wladislawaw, Kalwary, Sdwalki. 

Dubisa, Rossieny. 

N iewieza, Keidaun. 

Vilia, WitNA, Smorgoni. 

Svizta, Vilkomir, 

Shtshara, I Slonim. 


N.B . — For the Pregel, Vistula, &c., see under Austria.” 


Bom ns inclined to the Black Sea. 


Dniester, Akerman, Tiraspol ^ Bender, Moliilev, Ka- 

MINIETZ, n., Chotyn or Choczimf Halicz 
or Oaliicky ^mbor. 

Buik, Kishenau (capital of Bessarabia). 

Smotrisch, I KaMINIetz (capital of Podolia). 

Sered, I Tamopol (in Galicia). 

Zelota, I Brzezany (Galicia). 

Bistrica, Stanislawaw (Galicia). 

Tiszmanicka, Drohobicz (Galicia). 

Coast of Kherson, Odessa, Oczahov. 

Bi^, Nikolalev, Vinnitza. 

lugnl, I Nikolaiev, Elizabetgrad. 

Smiuka, I Svenigorodka. 

Jetran, Uman. 


Kodyma, Balia. 

Sab, I ....Lipovdz. 

Row, Bar. 

Dnieper, Kherson, Alexa'ndrovsky Ekaterinoslav, 

Krementschug, Tcherkasiy Kiev, Mog- 
HiLEV, Smolensk, Dorogohusk. 

Samara, I Novomoskovsky Pavlograd, n. 

Vorskla, I Kohyliakiy Poltava, Akhtyrka. 

Poltawka, I Krasnokutsky Bogodukhov, 

Psiol, I liebedin, Sumy, Miropoliiy Oboian. 

Khorol, Khoroly Mirgorod, 

Sula, I LuhnOy Lokkvitsa. 

Ros, BoguslaVy Sldvra, n. 

Trubesh, I Pertjaslav. 

Stugma, VaAlkhov. 

Desna, I Kiev, Tohkbnigov, Bsreznay n., Somitza^ 

Novo-Sieversk, Briansk. 

Oster, I Nieshin. 


2d 
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Basina inclined to the Black Sea (contiDued). 


Rivet'S. Towns. 

Baturin f Putivl, Bielopol, n., RyUk, 

Kursk. 

Kleven, OlukltAtv, n. (on the Jesmen). 

Sudost, Pogar. 

Babrintza, Starodub. 

Nerussa, I Trubtcttevsi, Bmiirovdc. 

Sleva, I Sievsk. 

Sueja, I Brianskj Karatchev. 

Teterev, Radomysl, Jitomir. 

Guilopiat, Bereditohev, Malchnovka. 

Pripet, Mozyr, Pitisk, n., oa the Pina. 

Slutsch,/ Slutsk. 

Grorin, Rowno, Ostrog, Zaslav. 

Slutsch, Starokonstantinov. / 

Styr, Lulik, Brody. 

irva, Dubno, KremeneU. 

Soja, I Tcherikov, Matislavl. 

I put, I Suraj. 

Sudenka, I Mghn. 

Pronia, Tckavssy. 

Ostr, I Roslavl, 

Berezina, Hobruiskf Boi'issov, 

Svislotsch, Mi2<sk. 

Gulf of I’erekop, Perekop. 

W. Co. Crimea, Eupatoria. 

Alma, Bakchi-sorai, n. 

Tchemaya, Sebastopol, 

S. Co. Crimea, Balaklava, Kaffa or Theodosia. 

Strait of Y enikaleh, . . . Kertck, Yenikalek. 

Salghyr, Simperopol, wipital of Taurida. 

Karask, Kara-su-Bazar: 

Sea of Azov, Berdiansk, AlariopoU Taganrog, A zov, 

Don (L. Ivanozero), ...Azov, Nakhitchevan, Rostov, Novo'i^TCHER- 
KASK, n., Staro’i - Tcherkask, Pavlovak, 
Korolajak, Lebed ian. 

Monyteh, I StaroL Tcherkask. 

Egorlik, I Stavropol, d., on the Jachla. 

Aksai, Novol-Tcherkask. 

Donetz, Isium, Valki, n., Tchvgvjev, Voltchanskf 

Belgorod. 

Bakhmuta, Bakhmut. 

Oskol, I Waluikif Mikhailovka, Novol-Oakolf Staroh- 

Oakol. 

Kharkova, Kharkhov. 

Uda, Zoloichev. 

Karotcha, Karotcha. 

Medviditsa, I Petr&vsk. r 

Khoper, I BoriasogUhsky Serdohsk. 

Bitiug, I Bobrov. 
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Bamxs inclined to the Black Sea (continued). 


Rivers, Towns. 

Sosna-Tikhala, KorotajaJc, Ostrogoshek^ BiHoniche. 

j Voronetz, I VoRONETZor Voeonej, Vsnian, n., lApetsk, 

I Kozlov, 

i Sosna-Bistrai'a, Jeletz or Elets, Livny. 

! Metscha, Jefremov. 

i Kuban, Ekaterinodar, capital of Black Sea Cos- 

I sacks. 

j W. Co. Circassia, Anapa, Pitsiindra, Snkum-Kali, Puli. 

Rion, Kutais. 

Basins inclined to the Caspian. 

, Kur, Teflis orTiPLiS, Shemaka, n., Elizabetpol, 

n., Gori, Akhalzikh, n. 

I Aras, Sbusha, n., Nakhchevan, Erzroum, n., on 

the Kara (Turkey). 

Kara-Su, Ardahil (Persia). 

Vergush, I Sbusha. 

Kotur, Khoi (Persia). 

Mahou, Bixyazid (iu Turkish Armenia). 

Zengui(L.ErivaD),/,ERiVAN. 

Arpar or Kars, I, Gumri or Alexandropol, n., Kars (Tui'key). 

Alazan, I TelavL 

W. Co. Caspian, Baku, Derbend, Takki, n. 

Kuba, Kuba, Kulgat. 

Sulak, Akhulgo, Kvrata. 

Terek, Kizliar, Mozdok, Ekaterinogradt Kazhec, 

iJarief. . 

Kuma, Georgievskj n. {on the Podhma), 


V'^olga (L Seligher), ...Astrakhan, Tchenio%yar,Sarepta, Zaritzin, 
Kamyschin. Saratov, VoUk, iSyzran, 
Samara, Stavropol, Simbirsk, Kazan or 
Kasan, TchelwKsari., Kozmod - Emiansk, 
Murashkino, Nuni-Novgorod, Kostro- 
ma, JaroslaV, Rihbuky XJgliUch, Kolia - 
zin, Tver, Staritza, Rshev or Rjev, Os- 
tachkov. 

Samara, I Bazuliik or Bouzoulouk. 

Kinil, Bogomslan. 

Kama, I Schistopol, Sarapul, Votka, n., Kungour, n., 

Perm, SoUkansk. 

Viatka, Kotelnisck, Orlov, Viatka, Slobodskoi, 

Jaron, Taronsk. 

Ij) Ishevsk. 

Bi , ,,l Birsk, Ufa. 

Sura, Alatyr, Karsun, Pknza, Kusuetz. 

Alatyr, I Ardatov, PoUchinki. 

Sarauga, Saransk. 

Oka, NuNi-NovGOROD,Pa«j/oi>o,Miu*om, Melenki,, 

Jelatom,, Kasimov, Spask, Riazan, Ko- 
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Basina inclined to the Caspian (continued). 


Rivers. Towns. 

Oka {continued)^ lomna, Serpukhov, Kaluga, BieleVf 
Mtzensk, Orsl or Orlov. 

Kliazma, I Vladimir. 

Kutchura, I TroiUkoi-Monastyr. 

Tiosha, Muroviy Arzamas. 

Moksha, Kadoni, Krasno- Slobodsky Troitsk, Sjjash, 

Nijni-Loviov. 

Tzna, I Morshansk, Tambov. 

Vad, I K adorn, Kerensk. 

Isa, hisara. 

Pronia, Spask, Pronsh, Mikhailov. 

W erda, Skopin. 

Moskva, I Kolomna, Moscow, Boi'odino. 

Oatr, Zaraisk. 

Kara, I Serpuchov. 

Protva, I Borovsky Veroja. 

Lusha, Malm-Jaroslavitz. 

Jizdra, I Kozelsk. 

Upa, Tula. 

Nugra, . . , . Bolkhov. 

Zusna, Mzensh 

Kroma, Kromy. 

Kostroma, I Kostroma, SohGalltch. 

Kotorosth, Jaroblav, Rostov. 

Sheksna (L. Bielo), Bidozer sk. 

Nerl, Pereslav. 

Jakhrama, Dmitrov. 

Dubna, Troitskdi. 

Twertza, I Tver, Torshok. 

Tsna, I Vishnel- Volotchok. 

Ural, Uralsk, Orenburg, Verkhnii-Uralsk. 


14. Lakes. — Russia abounds in lakes, more especially in the 
north-western provinces. In general they arrange themselves in 
clusters around Lake Ladoga, the largest fresh-w^ater lake in Euroi)e, 
(area 6190 square miles), ami, aloi^ with it, discharge their surplus 
waters into the Gulf of Finland. Following our usual arrangement, 
we find the following twenty -four large lakes in the thirteen river- 
basins imder noted : — 


Basin. Lakes. 

Dwina, Kubinskoi, in Vologda. 

Onega, Latcba in Olonetz, and Voj in Novgorod. 

Vig, Vigo, in N. of Olonetz. 

Kem, Kunto, in W. of ArkhangeL 

Kovdo, Kovdo and Piavo, in N.W. of Arkhangel. 

Tulora, Imandra, in N.W. of Arkhangel 

Fasvig, Enara, in N. of Finland. 

illea» , CJlea, in N.W. of inland. 

Eapoki, Nesijarvi, in S.W. of Finland. 
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Basin, Lakes:. 

Neva, Ladoga, Onega, Sego (in the W. of Muscovy) ; 

Sairaa, Payana, Kuopio (in Finland) ; Peipus 
and Ilmen, S. of the Gulf of Finland. 

Don, Ivanozero, in Tula ; and Bolchoi- Ilmen, N. of 

the Caucasus. 

Volga, Seligher, in Tver ; Bielo in Novgorod. 

Kur, Erivan or Kukcha, in Erivan. 


Of Salt-waier Lakes, the Caspian is by far the largest in the world, 
having an area of 140,000 square miles ; and even this is probably but a 
small part of the area it occupied in remote times, when it communi- 
cated with the Black Sea, Sea of Aral, and the other salt-water lakes of 
the central basin of Continental streams (see p. 69). Of the other salt- 
water lakes of European Russia, the principal are Lake Elton in Saratov, 
and Lake Baskutchask in Astrakhan. 

15. Climate. — The great basin inclining to the Arctic Ocean is 
much colder than in correspi^nding latitudes in Scandinq.via, the 
surface of a large portion of it being constantly frozen, notwith- 
standing the continual presence of the sun for many weeks’ duration. 
Beyond the arctic circle mercury freezes in the month of September ; 
even at St Petersburg (lat. 59° 56') the thermometer sinks in Dec- 
ember and January to 22° below zero ; while in summer it rises to 
85° or 90° ; mean temperature, 40° Fahr. South of lat. 58° the 
mean temperature varies from 40° to 55° ; the winters are much 
shorter th^ on the northern slope, but almost equally severe, while 
the summers are long and hot. Notwithstanding these striking ex- 
tremes of temi)erature, the climate of Russia is favourable to he^th ; 
diseases are not common, and human life very frequently attains 
to its maximum length. — (See pp. 32-36, and 83, 84.) 

16. Geology. — The geology of Russia was until recently very un- 
certain, and the more accurate information now possessed is mainly 
due to Sir Roderick Imi>ey Murchison and his coadjutors. For the 
particulars, however, we must refer to the “Greologyof Euroj)e,” 
pp. 84-86. 

17. Minerals, —These are numerous and very valuable, es^iaHy in 
the governments of Perm and Orenburg, on both sides of the Ural Moun- 
tains, which are richer in valuable minerals than any other mountain 
system in Emope. Numerous mines of gold, platinum, cop^r, mag- 
netic iron, and salt are wrought, giving employment to a large and 
flourishing population. In Perm alone 1(^,()00 persons are employed in 
mining operations. The greatest mineral wealth of the chain is on the 
eastern side, between lats. 54° and 60° ; but the western side furnishes 
marl, gypsum, limestone, sulphur, and copper. Iron abounds in the 
southern provinces. Coal is deficient in the Urals, but prevails exten- 
sively in Southern Poland, and on the Oka is found as^iatedwith iron ; 
lignite and brown-coal are found in the Crimea; in 1844 enormous 
deposits of it were discovered in the government of Moscow ; while the 
coal-field on the Donetz, 100 miles in length, has long been celebrated. 
Amber is found in Poland and Lithuania ; iron, lead, sulphur, arsenic, 
nitre, in Finland ; salt and alum in many places ; diamonds of small 
size, and other precious stones in the Urals. 
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18. Botany. — Russia is wholly included within Schouw’s first 
and second phyto-geograj)hic regions, which are, for the most part, 
separated by the arctic circle. The first or farthest N. is the 
home of the arctic alpine flora, described under “Europe,” art. 19. 
The second region embraces all the rest of Russia and Central 
Europe, but its characteristics have been ])ointed out under other 
European countries. The most peculiar feature of its botany is 
found in its immense natural forests, which cover about 2-5ths 
of its entire surface. These abound chiefly in the central districts, 
l)etween 52° and 60° lat., and are of most essential value to the 
inhabitants, affording fuel, shelter from the biting winds, and 
uumeroiis useful articles, as timber, pitch, tar, turj)entine, and pot- 
ash. The trees which most frequently occur are the pine, Scotch 
tir, and other coniferous trees ; also wiUow, birch, alder, ash, lime, 
elm, maple, together with oak and beech farther S. The northern 
limit of the coniferse passes through the N. of Lake Imandra 
in Lapland, Cane Sviatoi, and the confluence of the Fetch ora and 
Ussa. The oak extends as far N. as Abo, Novgorod, Vladimir, 
Simbirsk, and Orsk ; the vine to lat. 474° > beech to a line 
drawn from the mouth of the Vistula, 8outh-ea.stward to the mouth 
of the Terek : the olive and orange refuse to grow in any part of 
the Russian Emj)ire, except the Crimea, in the southern valleys 
of which the vine and mulberry, the oliv^ fig, pomegranate, 
and orange, all floimish in the OTeatest profusion. The botany of 
Russia h^ been less investigated than that of western Euro^ ; a 
Swedish naturalLst, however, gives the foUowing synopsis or the 
flowering- plants of Finland : — 262 monocotyledons, 704 dicoty- 
ledons ; in all, 966 8i)ecies. 

Agriculture. -Over the whole empire agriculture is in its rudest state ; 
the soil is extremely various, but generally good ; and more com is 
raised than is required for home consumption. The upper basin of the 
Volga is the most fertile part of Russia ; and the governments of Nijni- 
Novgorod, Penza, Kasan, and Simbirsk, may be denominated the gran- 
ary of the empire. Here the soil consists of a rich black mould of 
decayed vegetable matter, and is of surprising fertility. The Ukraine 
is also very fertile, and exports enormous quantities of wheat. Forests 
cover a great part of the surface of the Polish and Baltic provinces, but 
the former produce great quantities of com and cattle. Kasan is level 
and fertile, abounding in com and forests of oak. Soutliem Russia 
and Astrakhan consist chiefly of gieppes, or immense deserts, which are 
divided by the Don into two regions : the high steppes lying westward 
are characterised by the absence of trees, and by long coarse grass and 
wildflowers in spring and early summer, but as the heat increases, they 
assume the appearance of a sunburnt waste ; the low steppes to the E. 
ore much more sterile, having a saline, sandy soil, interspersed with 
intensely salt lakes. The steppes are inhabited by nomadic tribes, 
who ke^ large flocks of camels. The vast region extending from the 
Arctic Ocean to lat. 64° is a swamp in summer, and is covert with ice 
for nine months in the year. The grains most generally cultivated are 
lye and oats, the former being the princip^ article of food used by the 
inhabitants. Rye extends to lat. 66°, barley to 67°, oats to 62°, wheat 
to 60°, millet to 65°, maize to 48° ; while rice is cultivated only in 
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Transcaucasia. The northern limit of the cereals is marked hy a line 
passing N. of lakes Enara and Imandra, and S. of the town of Mezen, 
meeting the Urals in lat. 60®. The extent of land under cultivation 
bears but a small proportion to the whole area of the country. Hemp 
and flax are chiefly cultivated on the upper Volga ; tobacco in the 
Ukraine ; grapes in the Crimea, Georgia, and the lower basins of the 
Don and Volga ; potatoes extensively t^oughout the empire : and rice, 
silk, cotton, madder, melons, pomegranate, and even the sugar-cane, 
in Transcaucasia. 

19. Zoology. — No accurate statistics have been furnished of the 
fauna any more than of the flora of Russia, notwithstanding the 
solid foundations for both departments of knowledge laid by the 
illustrious Pallas ; but it is interesting to know that the isotherm of 
41® Fahr. (which divides Northern from Central Euroi^e, and which 
passes through Trondhjem, Christiania, and Stockholm, the islands 
Oesel, Kaluga, Penza, and Orenburg), has on the northern side of it 
31 s|)ecie8 of carnivora, 212 birds, 10 reptiles, and 24 cetacea. 
In the higher latitudes the reindeer is a source of wealth ; the 
dreary regions of Novaia Zemlia are frequented by the great white 
bear, which seldom passes beyond the limits of eternal snow ; the 
bison is found near the sources of the Narew ; in the northern forests 
there are elks, several kinds of deer, hares, and wild hog. The 
wild animals thit are hunted for their skins are very numerous, as 
liears, gluttons, badgers, wolves, foxes, martens, polecats, weasels, 
ei mines, otters, squirrels, and marmots. In the steppes are found 
wolves, foxes, wild hogs, wild asses, wild horses, and other cattle, 
Saiga-anteloi>e8, konsacks or foxes of the steppes, and the dipus- 
jerfca. The domestic animals of England are foimd in most parts 
of Russia ; horses are very numerous in the central and southern 
provinces, as also black cattle and sheep of various species ; camels 
and bufialoes in the steppes, and dromedaries in the Crimea. The 
birds are nearly :he same as in the British Isles ; fish is very plenti- 
ful in the rivers ind Arctic Ocean, but less abundant in the Baltic. 
The most iraponant fisheries are those of the Volga, Ural, and the 
Sea of Azov. Pish is not largely exported, but the isinglass and 
caviare obtained from them are sent to foreign markets. Serpents 
and lizards are common in the steppes ; locusts, scorjuons, milli- 
ped^ tarantulas, and 8corT)ion-8p>iders are the most common noxi- 
ous insects. Bees are found wild in the forests ; and the silk- worm 
succeeds in the south. 

20. Ethnography. — The entire population of European Russia, 
though broken up into a great number of distinct nations, belongs 
to two great races of the human family — the Caucasian and Mon- 
golian. About 56, 000, 000 belong to the fohner race, and 4, 270, OOO 
to the latter. With the exception of 1,500,000 of Jews, Germans, 
Swedes, Greeks, Armenians, and Gyj^es, the entire Caucasian 
population belongs to the great Sclavonian family, of which Russia 
w the ancient home and neadquarters. The Slavonian nations 
within the limits of European Russia, amounting to nine-tenths of 
the entire population, are Russians, Poles, Lithuanians, Letts, and 
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Wallachians — of which the first-named are by far the most numerons 
and wide-spread, occupying the central and most fertile provinces, 
almost to die utter exclusion of others, and also forming a certain 
ratio of the population in all parts of the empire. The Poles are, 
for the most part, confined to Poland and West Russia ; the Swedes 
to the S. and W. coasts of Finland ; the Lithuanians and Letts to 
the Baltic provinces S. of the Gulf of Finland ; the Wallachians to 
Bessarabia ; the Greeks and Armenians to the southern provinces ; 
while Germans, Jews, and Gyiisies are distributed over all the go- 
vernments. The Mongolian race is represented in Russia by four 
gi^t nations — the Finns, Samoiedes, Tatars, and Calmucks. The 
Finns are the most numerous, and are divided into three main 
branches : 1. The Western Branch, in Finland and the Baltic pro- 
vinces, including Tschudes, Karelians, Esthonians, and Livonians ; 
2. The Eastern Branch, on the W. declivity of the Urals, in Perm 
and Viatka, and subdivided into Syrianes, Permians, Votiaks, and 
Bessermians ; 3. The Volga Branch, on both sides of that river, at 
its confluence with the Kama, and including Tchermians, Mordvins, 
and Tchouwaches. The Samoiedes and Lapps are lew in number, 
and confined to the government of ArkhangeL The Tatars, or 
Turks, are nearly as numerous as the Finns ; they inhabit chiefly the 
region N. of the Black Sea and the river Kuban, and comprise the 
Tatars proper of the central and S. E. i>rovince8, the Kirghiz Cossacks 
of Astrakhan, the Bashkirs and Metcheriaks of Orenburg, Perm, 
Samara, Saratov, and Viatka. The Calmucks are confin^ to the 
lower basins of the Don and Volga. The following table shows the 
numbers belonging to each of these nations, many of the facts being 
taken from an ethnographic atlas of Euroj^ean Russia, presented by 
the late Emperor to Mr A. Keith Johnston, in Augfist 1853. 


I.— Caucabun Race. 


Sclavonians, including 

Russians, 44,608,965 

Poles, 8,817,577 

Lithuanians and Letts, 588,993 

Wallachians, 498,409 


54,513,944 

373,000 
11,470 
46,773 
37,676 
1,060,032 
46,247 


Germans, .. 

Swedes, 

Greeks, 

Armenians, 

Jews, 

Gypsies .. 


Total Canoasian, 


1,575,198 
u56, 089, 142 
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Total Caucaaian — Brought forward, 66,089,142 


II. — Mongolian Race. 


Finns, including 

W. Branch, 918,184 

E. Branch, 314,484 

Volga Branch, 1,076,269 

Samoiedes and Lappa, 6,784 

Tatars or Tartars, 1,838,274 

Calmucks, 119,162 


4,272,857 


Total population of European Russia, 60,361,999 

Laaignages. — ]^)r a general view of the Sclavonic languages, see 
under “Europe,” i)ar, 21. The principal of these are : I. The Russ 
or Russian, the provincial or dialectical variations of which are 
remarkably few, considering the vast extent of territory over 
which it IS diffused. Indeed, it is asserted that an inhabitant of 
Arkhangel and one of Astrakhan, meeting at Moscow, could readily 
imderstand each other. The language exists, however, in four 
principal dialects : 1. Russian proper, which is the literary langua^ 
of the whole Russian nation — ^it is spoken at Moscow and m ^ 
the central and northern parts of European Russia ; 2. Little or 
Malo Russian, which contains many obsolete forms of expression, 
and is predominant in the southern provinces, especially towards 
the east; 3. White or Polish Russian, spoken by the common 
people in parts of Lithuania and the Ukraine ; 4. Rusmiak, in Vol- 
hynia, Pcniolia, the east side of Galicia, and the north-east of Hun- 
gary. II. The Polish, in the provinces once forming a part of the 
ancient kingdom of Poland, about two-thirds of which are now 
within the limits of European Russia The Lekhes, by whom the 
Polish language was originally spoken, were a Sclavonic race, akin 
to the Tchekes of Bohemia ; ana hence there is a close affinity be- 
tween the Polish and Bohemian languages. To a foreigner, Po^h 
appears more repulsive than any other Sclavonic tongue. This arises 
mainly from the disuse of the proper Sclavonic characters, and the 
adoption of Gothic, or, more frequently, of Latin characters to express 
sounds unknown in these languages. III. The Lithuanian, the 
dialect spoken by the peasantry in Wilna, Grodno, Minsk, and 
Smolensk. This truly ancient language has preserved its original 
features more faithfully than any other Sclavonic tongue, and ap- 
proximates very closely to the Sanscrit. It has seven cases, thr^ 
numbers, and three genders, IV. North of Lithuania, the Let- 
tish or Livonian, in Courland and Livonia In common with the 
Lithuanian, it is a dialect of the old Prussian language, now extinct ; 
but the Lettish has admitted many Finnish and German elements, 
and has lost the simpHcity of its ancient grammatical structure. V. 
The Wallachian or Daco-Roman, spoken in Wallachia, Moldavia, 
and Bessarabia, but more a Greco-Latin than a Sclavonic tongue. 
(See \mder “Turkey,” and at p. 97.) For a brief notice of the 
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Finnish and other lai^uages spoken by the Mongolian tribes (see 
under Asia, article “ ^Shnography,” and Turkey, article 19). 

Bellldon. — The Sclavonians, and more especially the Russians, 
almost all belong to the Greek Church, of which the Emjieror is the 
head. (See p. .4^).) The ^at majority of the Poles, however, are 
Roman Catholics, who exist in European Russia to the number 
of 7,300,000. There are obly 3,500,000 Protestants in the em- 
pire. Tbese comprise the Finns, in Finland, who are nearly 
all Lutherans, though the other Finnish tribes either remain in 
heathenism, or have embraced the faith of the Greek Church. Many 
of the Letts are Moravians ; and a considerable portion of the 
population of the Baltic ])rovince8 belong to the Reformed Church, 
^e Tatars and Bashkirs, together with most of the Circassians, 
are Mohammedans ; the Calmucks are idolaters of the Buddhist type ; 
and many of the Samoiedes and Lapps are Shamans or Fetishists. 

Education. — Russia is the worst educated country in Europe. In 
1824, only 1 in 300 of the })opulation was attending school ; but in 
1854, the ratio had risen to 1 in 151 ; while in Germany the projwr- 
tion is 1 in 6 in some states, and 1 in 9 in others. Religious in- 
struction constitutes the basis of all school-training, and all teachei-s 
are placed under the surveillance of ecclesiastical insjHJctors. The 
superior establishments comprise 6 universities, besides the Peda- 
gogical Institute of St Petersburg, 3 lyceums, and 27 military 
schools, which are under the immediate direction of the Emperor, 
and dispersed over the different provinces of the empire. The 
public establishments for the pursuit of science are numerous, and 
liberally endowed by the government. Amongst these, the Academy 
of Sciences at St Petersburg enjoys the first rank. The 6 imiver- 
sities, with the dates of their foundation, are as follows : — Dorpat, 
1632; Moscow, 1759; Kharkov, 1803; Kasan, 1804; St Peters- 
burg, 1819 ; Kiev, 1833. The University of Wilna was suppressed 
in 1832, and that of Warsaw in 1834. 

The Literature of Russia is extremely meagre, and confined 
within narrow limits. The only branches of science that have been 
cultivated with success are — ^their own national history ; topographi- 
cal descriptions of foreign countries (chiefly Asiatic) ; and philologi- 
cal investigations relative to the Sclavic languages, in which they 
have displayed great ingenuity and perseverance. Philosophy, and 
the different branches (3 natural science, have been much neglected. 
Classical learning, moreover, finds favour only with a few ; but 
jK>etn^, fable, and works of fiction have been much cultivate and 
the Russian is rich in elegant translations from the classic^ and 
modem languages. In 18^, no fewer than 350 living writers were 
enumerated, most of them belonging to the nobility, and only one- 
eighth part to the clergy. The following are a few of the most dis- 
tinguished names in Russian literature : — 

History,— The venemble Nestor, bom 1066, laid, bv his ** Annals," 
the basis of all Sclavic history. Michael Lomonosof, bora 1711, is re- 
garded as the father of Russian literature. Nicholas Karamsin, author 
of the “ History of the Russian Empire," extending to the rei^ of the 
House of Roman6ff, a.d. 1613. This great work has been twice trans- 
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lated into German, and twice into French. Among the most celebrated 
of later historians may be mentioned Ustrallov, the author of a life of 
Peter the Great,” published a short time ago, and now attracting great 
attention. 

Poetry. — Gabriel Dershayin, tjom 1743, celebrated for his inimitable 
“^^Ode to Deity,” which h^ been translated into many European and 
Asiatic tongues. The Chinese Emperor has it printed in letters of gold, 
on white satin, and hung up in his palace. Alexander Pushkin, usually 
considered the greatest poet Russia has produced (bom 1799). Other 
celebrated names are — Dmitrieflf, Ozeroff, VonWisin, Chemnitzer, Kap- 
nist, Shukofsky, Kosloff, Baron Rosen. 

Philology. — Alexander Vostakoff, the first Sclavic scholar in Europe ; 
Kowalevski, distinguished for his knowled^ of the Mongolian languages ; 
Bichoorin, the best Chinese scholar in Russia ; Sen£)wski, the cele- 
brated Orientalist; Schaffarik, author of the famous ‘^History of the 
Sclavic Language and Literature ; ” Merslakofif, the first literary critic in 
Russia ; Dobrovaky, a Hungarian, author of ** Grammar of the Sclavonic 
Languages and the celebrated Pallas, a German by birth, who was not 
only a distinguished naturalist, and historian of the Mongolian nations, 
but also a laborious and indefatigable philologist. By command of the 
Empress Catharine, he undertook a comparative vocabulary of all the 
languages of the world, two volumes of which were published at St 
Petersburg in 1789 ; they contain 286 words, in 200 languages of Asia 
and Europe. A third volume, which never appeared, was intended to 
embrace the languages of Africa and America. 

Theological Literature. — Theophon Prokovitch, usually styled the 
Russian Chrysostom, died 1756 ; Platon Levshin, the most productive of 
the ecclesiastical writers ; Anastasius Bratonofski takes the first place 
among Russian pulpit orators. Other celebrated names in this depart- 
ment are — Demetrius, Stephen Javorsky, and Ivan Levanda. 

Prose Writers and Novelists.— Zagoskin, Gretsch, Bestucheff, 
Muranieff, Batuschkoff, Sagosohkin, Odojewsky, Bulgarin. 

Politics and Statistics.— M. L. de Tegoborski, author of ‘‘Com- 
mentaries on the Productive Forces of Russia,” 1856. 

Physical Science. — Tenner, Stmve.* 

21. Form of Oovemment, Army and Navy, &c. — The government 
is an absolute, hereditary monarchy ; all power, both in Church and 
State, emanates from the Emjieror, and to his decision all matters 
of im|wrtance must be submitted. He cannot, however, safely dis- 
regard the laws, nor the opinions and wishes of the nobility, who 
have greater i>olitical influence in Russia than in any other European 
country. Nearly all the land of the country, together with the 
peasantry occupying it (who are called aerfuy and are bought and 
sold with the land), is in their i>osses8ion,t and they alone can pos- 

^ One of the most important selontiflc. undertakings of modern times, in con- 
tjection with geography and astronomy, is the measurement of an arc of the 
meridian, between the mouth of the Danube and the North Cape, begun in 1816, 
and completed in 1855. The measurement was conducted under the direction of 
Lieutenant-General Tenner, of Russia ; Selander, Diretdor of the Royal Observa- 
tory of Stockholm ; Hansteen, Director of the Royal Department of Geography of 
Norway ; and Struve, Director of the Centrai-Nicholas Observatory of Russia. 


expected that many more will follow their example. In 1861 the numW of serfs 
In European Russia was 22,000,000. 
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sees real estate and own serfs. They alone can hold offices, civil 
and military, which gives to them the general administration and 
^vemment of the empire ; and they alone can enter the universities. 
Vast, however, as these privileges are, the Russian noble enjoys no 
real liberty, and he is more at the mercy of the Czar than the meanest 
serf on his estate is at his. Whatever laws are enacted, the Czar is 
above them ; he is the livinglaw, and observes the written one only 
so far as he feels inclined. There are three great boards of adminis- 
tration — viz., the Imperial Council, the Directing Senate, and the 
Holy Synod. The first, which has no limit as to its numbers, is 
divided into four departments, those of legislation, war, civil and 
religious affairs, and financa 


Army and Navy . — The militarv force is very great — probably the 
greater in the world. In 1853, and before the war with Britain, France, 
and Turkey thinned its numbers, the army was 800,000 strong, of whom 
about 100,000 perished during the contest. In 1858, the regular army 
amounted to 5/7,859 men ; l^ides a large irregular force of light cav- 
alry, consisting for the most part of Calmucks and Cossacks. The re- 
gular army consists of eight grand divisions — viz. the Guards, the Army 
of the South, the Army of the West, the Army of Lithuania and Poland, 
the Corjis of the Caucasus, the Finland Corps, the regiments of the 
military colonies, and the army of reserve. The Navy, in 1854, consisted 
of 58 ships of war, of all classes, and from 400 to 500 gunboats. These 
were manned by 50,000 men, and carried 9000 guns. This force was 
divided into two principal fleets — the Baltic Fleet and the Black Sea 
Fleet. A great number of the ships composing the Black Sea fleet were 
sunk by the Russians in the harbour of Sebastopol, in 1854, to prevent 
the Anglo-French fleet from entering. The Baltic fleet, in like manner, 
protected itself behind the fortifications of Cronstadt. In 1856 the fleet 
comprised 46 vessels of all sizes, carrying 1896 guns, besides a large and 
increasing number of steam gunboats and ^nboats propelled by oars. 
The army is maintained at a comparativery small expense, and both 
army and navy do not cost more than £15,000,000 annually. 

The Public Debt, which in 1853 amounted to £63,537,000, had in 1857 
increased to £105,000,000. In 1852 the revenue of the empire amounted 
to £46,900,000, and the expenditure to £45,940,000. 

22. Commerce and Manufactnrea. — The commerce of Russia is 
chiefly internal. No country in the world can so well dispense with 
a foreign commerce. The empire is a world to itself, and wants 
almost nothing with which the wider world can supply it. It is the 
only country that produces train-oil in abundance on one of its 
coasts, and olive-oil, in scarce less abundance, on another, — that can 
exchange its native seal-skins and ermine furs for its native silk and 
cotton, — ^that makes gin from its barley and rye, brandy from its 
wine-lees, and rum from its ougar,— that barters its cranberries, 
gathered on the wastes of Siberia, for its pomegranates reared in the 
Transcaucasian provinces, — and tha^ while it mixes up its bar- 
ley-bret^ in one of its districts, with the inner bark of the flLr, 
makes its cakes of unimported rice in another. Its commerce is 
greatly facilitated by its innumerable navigable rivers, and its vast 
and excellent system of canals, by means of which its four seas are 
connected together* in many directions, and a complete system of 
inland navigation established, the centre of which is Moscow. A 
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great portion of the internal trade is transacted at annual fairs, the 
most remarkable of which is that of Nijni-Novcorod. The chief 
seaports are — St Petersburg and Riga on the Baltic, Odessa on the 
Black Sea, Astrakhan on Ihe Caspian, and Arkhangd on the White 
Sea. 

The chief Manvfadures are woollens, silks, linens, cottons, metal 
wares, soap, candles, glass, paper, ^rcelain, arms, jewellery, and 
morocco leather. Most of the artides used by the peasantry are 
made in the villages, each of which is usually devoted to a single 
branch of industry. Manufactures have made great progress since 
the time of Peter the Great, both in nmnber and efficiency. In 
1839 there were 6855 factories, giving employment to nearly half a 
million workmen, and they are rapidly increasing. 

The Exports^ in 1856, were valued at£27,000,(]80 sterling, and the 
Imports at £20,500,000. The chief exports are com, tallow, hide^ 
hemp, flax, linseed, building-timber, tar, pitch, potash, russia 
leather, furs, wool, oil, wax, honey, copper, iron, platina, cordage, 
and sail-cloth. Great Britain is Russia’s best customer, taking 
three-fourths of her flax and hemp, three-fourths of her tallow, three- 
fifths of her oleaginous grains, two-fifths of her exported com, &c. 
The total value of her ti^e with Britain, in 1853, was £15, 640, 000; 
with Prussia, £5,000,000; with France, less than £4,000,000; and 
with Turkey, £2,000,000. The mercantile marine is small, em- 
bracing only 2522 vessels, besides a few steamers ; and the foreign 
trade is principally conducted by other nations. In 1856, there ar- 
rived in Russian ports 10,976 vessels ; cleared, 10,470. The princi- 
pal imports are articles of colonial produce, together with raw cotton, 
manufactured goods, salt, wine, indigo, cochineal, and madder. Tea 
is imported by the overland caravan route from China, and many 
other articles come in the same way. 

23. Inland Communication.— The Roads are in general wretched, 
with the exception of that from the capital to Moscow, which is 
said to be the finest in the world. It is macadamised throughout, 
and lined with trees ; and at the end of every five miles there is a 
station for a corporal and a party of soldiers, whose duty it is to 
ke^ it in repair. The condition of the roads is of less importance 
in Russia, as they are covered with ice and snow for many months 
in the year, when sledge-travelling is universal 

The Canals are very numerous, and of the highest importance (see 
under Commerce”). Among the principal m^ be mentioned : — 1. The 
Canal of Vishnel Volotchohj connecting the IVertza, an ajf . of the 
Volga, with the Msta, an of^. of the Volkhov, which enters L^e Lado^ 
— ^thus uniting the Baltic with the Caspian, which, by this route, is 8200 
miles distant, and yet the cantd is only 3 miles long. It is free from ice 
from the middle of April to the end of October, and is frequented by 
about 12,000 vessels annually. Another canal, joining the Neva with 
the VoIto, is the Canal of Tikhviny which connects the Tikhvina and 
Siaa with the Mologa, an t#. of the Volga. 2. The Canal of Kvhinsky 
uniting the Tcheksna, an affi. of the Vol^ with the Sukhona, an affi, 
of theDwina— -or the Caspian with the White Sea. 8. The Maria Canal , 
uniting a small river flowing into Lake Bielo with another flowing into 
Lake Onega— thus connecting (by the aid of No. 2) the Baltio, Caspian, 
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and White Seas. 4. The Cmml of Lepel or Berezina^ unites the Dilna 
and Dnieper, or the Baltic with the Black Sea. 5. The Royal Canal, in 
Poland, unitW the Pripet, an afU. of the Dnieiwr, with the Bug, a trinu- 
tary of the Vistula, 6. The Ivanov Canal, in Tula, connects the Upa, an 
of the Oka, with the Don — or the Caspian with the Black Sea. 7. 
•nie Northeiii Canal unites the head-waters of the Kama with the 
Vichegda, the principal af[l. of the Dwina. 8. The Ladoga Canal, and the 
Sias and Svir Canals, form a navigable chain around the south and 
south-east sides of Lake Ladoga. This is the most frequented of all the 
Russian canals : it is said that 25,000 vessels pass through its principal 
sluice annually. 

Railway communication is very limited, considering the extent of the 
empire. In 1858, 715 miles were completed ; but soon there will be 
thnce that number. The principal railways already executed are : — The 
great line from St Petersburg to Moscow, 400 miles ; the line from War- 
saw, by Czentochow and Cracow, and then joining the Prussian and 
Austrian lines at Kosel, in Silesia ; and the line from St Petersburg to 
Warsaw, of which only 200 miles are 5’et completed. The projected 
lines are : — That from Moscow to Kaffa, 900 miles, with a branch to 
Odessa; the line from Moscow to Nijni- Novgorod, 293 miles ; and the 
line from Kursk to the port of Libau, in Courland, crossing the line 
from the capital to Warsaw at Dunaburg, in Vitebsk. 


NORWAY and: SWEDEN. 

The kingdoms of Norway and Sweden, now united under one 
sovereign, occujiy between them the entire north-western jieninsula 
of Europe, usually called Scandinavia. 

1. Position and Bonndaxies.— N., the Arctic Ocean; W., the 
Atlantic, North Sea, and the Cattegat ; S., the Skager Rack and 
the Baltic ; and E., the Baltic, Gulf of Bothnia, and Finland. It 
extends from 55° 22^ to 71° 1^ N. lat., and from 4° 50' to 31° 15' 
E. Ion., thus embracing nearly 16° of lat. and 26® of Ion. The 
parallel and meridian which pass through the centre of the penin- 
sula intersect each other near the mouth of the river Angermann, 
on the E. coast of Sweden ; but Christiania, the capital of Norway, 
is in the same latitude as Cajie Farewell in Greenland, Lerwick, 
Upsala, and St Petersburg, and nearly on the same meridian as 
Kiel, Hamburg, Gotha, Lucca, Elba, and Tunis. Stockholm, 
the capital of Sweden (lat. 59° 20', Ion. 18° 3'), is nearly in the 
same latitude as Kirkwall, Revel, Vologda, and Tobolsk, and in 
nearly the same longitude as Danzig, Buda, Mostar, Otranto, and 
Cape Town. 

2. Form and DimenBions. — Scandinavia is the largest peninsula 
in Europe, and, in common with nearly all the others, stretches out 
in a general southerly direction : extreme length, from the north of 
Finmark to the south of Sweden, 1190 miles; extreme breadth, 
from Bergen to Stockholm, 490 miles ; smallest breadtii, from 
Trondhjem to Hembsand, 230 miles ; breadth of the isthmus con- 
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necting it with the Continent, 300 miles. Norway is 1150 miles 
lo^, by 260 miles broad ; and Sweden is 970 miles long, by 245 
miles broad. 

3. The Coast line is difficult to estimate, on account of the vast 
number of fiords or gulfs which penetrate deeply into the interior ; 
but it is usually given as about 3000 miles, of wmch 1600 belong to 
Norway and 1400 to Sweden, or one mile of seaboard to every 97 
square miles. 

4 Area, 291,903 square miles, or 34 times the size of Great Britain ; 
the area of Norway is 121,807 square mdes, being a little less than 
that of the Britisn Isles ; while that of Sweden is 170,096 square 
miles, or one half larger. 

5. Population. — In 1855 the population of Norway was 1,433,488; 
and of Sweden, 3,641,600, being upwards of five millions for the 
entire peninsula. Scandinavia is the most thinly-peopled counia:y 
in Europe, having only seventeen persons to each square mile. The 
population of Norway scarcely exceeds that of the West Biding of 
Yorkshire ; it is less than the half of the population of Scotland, 
and gives only ten persons to the square mile ; while the population 
of Sweden is one-foiuth larger than that of Scotland, giving twenty 
inhabitants to the mile. 

6. Political Divisions. — Norway is divided into six Stifts or pro- 
vinces, which are subdivided into seventeen Amts or bailiwicks. 

Finmarkeu.* — Hammerjest (Whale Island), Altengard 2 (Alten), 
Tromsoe 1 (west coast). 

rordland.— Alstahoug (Island Alsten). 

Trondhjem or Drontheim. — TRONDHasM 16 (Trondhjem Fiord), 
Chriatiansund 3, n. (Sundal), Molde 1 (Bomsdal Fiord), Roraas 4 
(Glommen). 

Bergen. — Bergen 26 (Kors Fiord), Bosendal (Hardanger Fiord). 

Christiansand. — Christiansand 10 (Torrisdals), Stavanger 12 
(Bukke Fiord), Mandal 3, Arendal 2 (Skager Rack). 

Agenhuus. — Christiania 39, Frederickshald 7, Frederickstadt 
3, Tonsberg 2, Moss 3 (Christiania Fiortl), Laurvig 3, Kongsberg 4 
(Lauven), I)iT,mmen 10 (Drammen), Poregrund 2, Skeen 2 (Skeens 
Elf), Kongsvinger (Glommen), Lillehammer (Lake Miosen). 

Sweden was formerly divideil into three pro^dnces, viz. — Goth- 
land, capital Gothenborg ; Svealand, cajutal Stockholm ; and Norr- 
land, capital Hemosand. These have recently been subdivided into 
twenty -lour Ic^ns or districts, as follow : — 


* The pronunciation of Norwegian names differB considerably from that of the 
Danish, though in all other respects tlio two languages are nearly identical The 
following are the chief peculiarities of the Norwegian : — 
e final has its own distinct sound, and not the shut sound of i, as in Danish, as 
Molde (MoVdeh). 

0 at the end of a syllable=oo in food, as Odense {Oo’diyn sce) 
aa=o in not, as Roraas {Roo'ros). 

6e make two syllables, as in Tromsde (Trom'sd-e) 
iiU=oo in food, as Agorshuus (Ag'ers-hoos), 
drrEnglisli d, and not like th, as in Danish. 
g final always hard, never=cA, as in Danish. 
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Gothland, Twelve Liaks. 

Ctothenborg.^ — Gothenburg 29 (G^ta), Uddevalla 4 (Catte^t). 
Wenenbarg or ELCiborg. — Wensrsborg 3 (Lake Wener), Aling- 
^ 2, JL (Gdta). 

Halmutad. — Halmstad 2 (Nissa). 

Malmde.— Malmoe 10, Helsingborg 3, Landscrona 4, Lund 5 n. 
(The Sound), Ystad 4 (south coa5i). 

Chrlatianstad. — Christianstad 6 (Helge). 

OarlBcrona. — O arlscrona 12, Oarlshaim 4 (south coast). 

Wexld. — Wexio 2 (Lake Sodre). 

JOnkdplng. — Jonkoping 5 (Lake Wetter). 

Marleatad.— Martestad 3 (Lake Wener). 

Llnkdping. — Linkoping 5, Norrkdping 1 1 (Motala). 

Kalmar. — Kalmar 6, Westervik 3 (Kalmar Sound), Borgholm 
(Island Oeland). 

Wlaby.— WiSBY 4 (west coast of Island Gothland). 

SVEALAND, OR SwEDEN PROPER, SeVEN LaCNS. 

Stockholm. — Stockholm 100 (Lake Maelar). 

Nykdping. — NykOpino 3 (east coast), Eskilstuna 3, n. (Lake Hiel- 
mar). 

Orebra— Orebro 4 (Lake Hielmar). 

Oarlitad. — Carlstad 3, Christineham 2 (Lake Wener), Philipstad 
1, n. (Lake Dagloe). 

Fahlun or Stora Kopparbei^. — Fahlun 5 n., Hedmora 1 (Dal), 
Wolder^s (West Dal). 

Wester&s. — Westeras 3, Kdping 1 (Lake Meelar), Arboga 2 (Ar- 
boga), Sala 3 (Sala). 

Upsala. — Upsala 5, Dannemora (Sala), Enkdping 1 (Lake Mailar). 
Norrland, Five LuEns. 

Qafleborg. — Gefle 8, Sdderhanm 2, Huddiksvall 2 (east coast). 
Oftenrand.— OsTERSUND 2 n. (Indals). 

Herndsand. — Hbrnosand 2 (Angermann), Sundsvall 2, n. (In- 
dals). 

TJnma. — Umea 1 (Umea), Asele (Angermann). 

Pitea. — PiTBA 1 (Pitea), Lulea 1 (Lidea). 

7. Descriptive Notes. — The Scandinavian peninsula is singularly 
destitute of towns. In the foregoing tables we have enumerated 

* In Swedish the vowels a, e, i, a, and o have the same sounds as in German ; 
as Carlstad, Wener, Indals, Malar, Jonkoping. 

a=o in stone, as Xbo, Lulea (O'hoo, Lv/U-o). 

0 at the end of a Byllahle=oo in food, as Orebro (Or'e-broo). 
uzzoo in food, as umea (O&me-o), 

2/ = German ii, as Nykoplng(JV#cAo-^>itw). 

0 and j before a vowelsy in you, as Gene, Jonkoping (Fev'ieh, Yon'ehd-ping). 
hi OT Hj=zch in church, as Linkidping, Linkjdping, or linkoping (Li/n'cho-ping). 
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seventy- three, only nineteen of which contain more than 5000 in- 
habitants ; there are only ten above 10,000 ; three above 20,000 ; 
and one above 100,000. 

Of the twenty-six towns of Norway, only seven exceed 5000 in- 
habitants ; six exceed 10,000 ; and only one (the capital) has more 
than 20,000. 

Hammerfest. capital of Finmarken, is the most northern town in Europe, 
being- situated, in lat. 70° 40', and at the extreme limit of the growth of 
cereals : it is little more than a fishing village, built of wood, but exports 
large quantities of stockfish, whale, seal, and shark oil, walrus hides and 
teeth, copper, and feathers. In summer the sun remains two months 
above the horizon, rendering the heat oppressive ; and even in winter 
the temperature is such as to allow the fishing to be carried on. A Iten- 
qard is sometimes regarded as the capital of Finmarken : two distinct 
lines of upraised ancient sea-beach, one above the other, are found here, 
indicating that in the course of ages the land has risen many feet. A lstxi~ 
a mere village, on the Lsland Alsten, is the seat of the Bishop of 
Nordland and Finmarken. Trondhjem or Drontiieimy formerly the capital 
of the old Norwegian kings, is a walled town defended by a fortress ; 
it maintains an active trade in deals, dried fish, tar, and copper from 
the mines of Roraas. Rorcuis, near the source of the Glommen, is 
celebrated for its extensive copper-mines. The town stands at an eleva- 
tion of 7000 feet above the level of the sea, and the climate is nearly a 
perpetual winter. Bergen., a fortified city and seaport, is a station for a 
naval squadron. It is an important fishing-station : many small vessels 
arrive here in summer from the northern pro-vinees, carrying fish, oil, 
skins, and feathers, and returning with imported goods. VliHstian- 
»avd, a fortified seaport town, has a good har^ur, where shipbuilding is 
carried on ; it has also a considerable export trade. Stavanger is one of 
the oldest towns in Norway ; it has one of the finest Gothic cathedrals 
in the country and a good harbour, with an export trade in timber, her- 
rings, lobsters, tusk, and oak bark. Mandaly the southernmost town in 
Norw;ay, used as a harbour of refuge. Christiania, capital of the 
kingdom of Norway, stands at the head of the long and narrow fiord 
of same name. It has no architectural beauty : the streets are, how- 
ever, straight, broad, and well paved, and the environs are exceedingly 
picturesque. It contains a royal palace, the arsenal of the kingdom, a 
university, a botanic garden, an astronomical observatory, with various 
other educational and scientific establishments. There are manufactures 
of woollen fabrics, hardware, and paper ; distilleries and breweries, 
and a trade in deals and fish. Fredernckshald, a fortified to^, famous 
for its strong fortress, called Fredericksteen, in besieging which Chiles 
XII. of Sweden was killed in 1718 : has trade in timber and iron. 
Frederickstadt, a fortified town, has an arsenal, tobacco factory, and a 
good harbour. Moss, a seaport town, with extensive iron-mines in the 
vicinity. Laurvig has a cannon-foundry, snuff factories, and distilleries. 
KoTigsherg has in its -vicinity the most important silver- mine in the king- 
dom : it contaiuB a school of mines, and a manufactory of arms and 
powder. Drammen contains a college, various schools, several manu- 
laotures, and an active trade in timber, iron, and pitch. 

Of the forty-seven towns of Sweden abofe enumerated, there are 
only twelve of above 5000 inhabitants ; four above 10,000 ; two 
above 20,000; and one (the capital) reaches 100,000. 

2 E 
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Oothenhurff (Swed. GUt€borg)f the second city in Sweden as respects 
comnoierce and population. It is elegantfy built, with wide streets, 
traversed by canals, which give it the appearance of a Dutch town. 
The harbour is defended by three forts : there are shipbuilding docks, 
nuDOLerous manufactures, ana a large export trade, particularly in her- 
rings, iron, steel, copper, and timber: it was founded by Gustavus 
Adolphus, in 1610. Uahnstady celebrated in Swedish history as the 
place where the Swedish, Danish, and Norwegian commissioners, under 
the Kalmar union, met to choose their king. MalmUe, a strongly 
fortified town on the Sound, with steam communication with Copen- 
hagen and Lubeck ; manufactures of woollen cloths, carpets, tobacco, 
and soap. La)idscrona, a fortified town on the Sound, with a good 
harbour, and manufactures of leather and tobacco. Lund, a very 
ancient town, which in Pagan times is said to have had a population of 
80,000 : in the Middle Ages the kings of Scania were elected here. 
Christiansiad has manufactures of gloves, linens, and woollen fabrics. 
CarUa ona (“ Charles’s crown” ), a fortified seaport, which, as a naval 
station, is not surpassed by any in Europe } a largo export trade in 
metals, potash, ana other Baltic produce. JlinkHpimj, at the southern 
extremity of Lake Wetter, has an arsenal and some manufactures : in 
the vicinity are the mineral springs of Lindal and Maredal. Linkdpiny 
is one of the oldest towns in Sweden, and possesses considerable histo- 
rical interest ; in its vicinity was fought the battle of Stangebre, in 1596, 
when Sigismund was defeated by his uncle Charles IX. Ni/n'kOyiny, an 
important town at the mouth of the Motala, famous for its fine broad- 
cloth : here is a building-yard, a salmon-fishery, manufactures of brass, 
hardwares, linen, cotton, and several other articles. Kalmar : here was 
signed, in 1397, the treaty of Kolmar, which united the kingdoms of 
Denmark, Norway, and Sw'eden. 'Wuhy is one of the oldest towns in 
northern Europe, and was once a leading member of the Hanseatic 
League : its walls and towers are almost as entire as in the thirteenth 
century : it is the birthplace of Polhem, the mechanician, in 1601. 

Stockholm, the capital of Sweden, stands on a number of islands at 
the junction of Lake Majlar with the Baltic. The city has not a very im- 
posing appearance; the houses are chiefly of brick or painted wood ; the 
streets are unpavod, narrow, crooked, and dirty ; but some of the pub- 
lic buildings are very fine, especially the palace. It is also the seat of a 
famous ac^emy of sciences, a zoological museum, a botanic garden, a 
college of medicine, a school of navigation, academies of jwiinting, sculp- 
ture, and literature ; societies of agriculture, commerce, and philosophy ; 
a cannon foundry, steam-engine factory, and numerous manufactures : it 
is the chief commercial emporium of Scandinavia, and communicates by 
canals with a large part of the interior : it was founded in the thirteenth 
century, but did not supersede Upsala, as the Swedish capital, until the 
seventeenth. Ore^ro.was the first Swedish town in which the Refor- 
mation was formally established : it has a considerable printing estab- 
lishment ; its princit>al church contains a monument te En^lhardt, 
the celebrated German jurist ; and the mineral springs of Adolfsberg 
are in the vicinity. Carlstad exports copper, iron, com, salt, and timber. 
Philipttad is wholly surrounded by iron-mines, one of which is in a 
mountain consisting almost entirely of iron ore : some of the excava- 
tions are of astonishing magnitude. Fahlun, an important mining 
towm ; the great copper-mine here has been wrought for upwards of 1000 
years. WesUrdi contains the most ancient college in Sweden and exten- 
sive shipbuilding docks. Ktfping : here died ^heele, the celebrated 
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Swedish chemist, in 1786. Sola, surrounded by 'silver-mines and the 
celebrated mineral sprint of Satra. Upsala^ once the capital of Sweden, 
and the residence of her kings, contains a celebrated university, founded 
in 1478, which has 47 professors, 850 students, and a library of 100,000 vol- 
umes, rich in rare books and MSS., particularly the Co^ ArgejUms, a 
copy of the Gospels in Gothic, as translated by Bishop Ulfilas in the 
fourth century : among its more celebrated professors were Linnaeus, 
Celsius, Bergmann, Scheele, rfind Berzelius ; and in the vicinity is an an- 
cient temple of Odin, in which numerous antiquities have b^n found. 
Dannemora : its mines are the largest, and yield the best iron in the 
world ; much of it is sent to England, where it is manufactured into the 
finest stool. These mines have been wrought for three centuries. 
Oejle, one of the principal towns in Sweden in regard to commerce and 
shipping. Umea, mostly built of wood, and twice destroyed by the Rus- 
sians, has a mineral spying and considerable trade in timber and iron. 
Lulea, now the most northern town in Sweden, since Tomea was ceded 
to the Russians. 

8. Capes. — Cape Nordkyn, the most northern point on the main- 
land of Europe, lat. 71° 5' ; North Cape, the extreme northern TX)int 
of Scandinavia, on the island Magerbe ; * Cape Stadt, S. W. of 
Trondhjem, nearly the most westerly point of Scandinavia ; Cape 
Lindesnaes, or the Naze, the most southern point of Norway. 

9. Islands. — These are very numerous, particularly on the west 
of Norway ; they are principally the following : — Magerbe and Sorbe 
groups, frinmng the coast of EHnmark ; the Tromsbe grouj), N. of 
NorcQand ; Loffoden Islee^t W. of Nordland ; Vigten Islands, J N. of 
Trondhjem ; Troyen, Hitteren, and Smblen, W. of Trondhjem ; 
SiUea and ^mmelbe Islands, W. of Ber^n ; Karmbe Island, W. of 
Christiansand ; Oeland and Gothland, S!e. of Sweden. 

10. Qulfb, Bays, and Straits. — Varanger Fiord, N. K of Finmarken ; 
West Fiord, between Nordland and the Loffoden Isles ; Trondyem 
Fiord and Romsdal Fiord, W. of Trondhjem ; Sogne Fiord and Har- 
danger Fiord, W. of Bergen ; Bukke Fiord, W. of Christiansand ; 
the Skager Rack and the Soimd, between Norway and Denmark ; 
the Kart^at, between Sweden and Denmark; Gulf of Bothnia, 
between ^eden and Finland ; Kalmar Sound, between Sweden 
and the island Oeland. 

11. Mountains, Olaolers, and Water DeJIs. — A n immense mountain - 
range traverses the entire peninsula, in the direction of its greatest 
lenj^h, from the Naze to tne North Ca|)e, a distance of 1150 miles. 
It is usually subdivided into three portions, viz. ; — 

The Hardanger Fields between Christiansand and Bergen,^ separating 
the basins of the Lauven and Drammen from the Atlantic ; highest sum- 
mit, and the culminating point of the whole system, Skagesloestinden. 
8670 feet. The Dovr^fieldf Iwtween Agershuus and Trondhjem, and 
dividing the basin of the Qlommen from the Atlantic ; highest summit, 

* The line of peipetual congelation is here only 1100 feet above the sea. 

t Generally uninhabited, but important as stations for llshing, and for collect- 
ing the down of the eider-duokg, wnich heqnent these isles in mjnrlada. 

X The Vigten Islands are historically important as the native country of RoUo, 
the conqueror of Normandy and the ancestor of William the Conqueror. 
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Sneehatten, 7620 feet. The Kiohn Range, between Trondhjem and 
Sweden, and separating the waters which fall into the Atlantic from 
those finding their way to th'e Gulf of Bothnia ; highest summit, Sulitel- 
ma, 6200 feet. For additional particulars see under ** Europe,’' Scandi- 
navian System. 

Glaciers.— The glaciers of Scandinavia are numerous, though less 
known than those of Switzerland. They are found in three principal 
groups — viz., a southern, central, and northern group. The farthest 
south contains the Folgefond glacier, S.E. of Bergen (lat. 60®), which is 
the first glacier met with travelling northward ; and the Nygaard and 
Lodal glaciers, near Skagoslhestinden, which in summer discharge 5,000,000 
cubic mthoms of snow per day into the river Justedal. The second group 
is in the Kiolen Mountains : it includes Sulitelma {lat. 67®), and is usually 
called the Fondal group. The last group, called Jokulsfiord, is in the 
neighbourhood of Altengard, and is remarkable as descending to the 
level of the sea, into which it projects some of its members a consider- 
able distance. 

The Waterfalls of Scandinavia have long been celebrated. The 
most remarkable is the Trolhaitta Fall, on the Gbta. The river de^gcends 
112 feet, in several successive leaps, presenting a spectacle extremely 
grand, the quantity of water being greater than in any other waterfall 
in Europe. The principal waterfalls in Norway are the Sarpen, on the 
Glommen, near Frederickstadt, 60 feet high ; the Rukan, or Riukan Fall, 
formed by the Maane-Elf, which issues from the mountain-lake of Mibs- 
wasser, in the Upper Tellemark, and descends perpendicularly 800 feet ; 
and the Bomng Fall, in Bergen, which descends from a height of 900 feet. 

12. Principal Blver-Baslna. — These are all small, owing to the 
peculiar configuration of the country, and its being traversed by 
mountains and elevated table-lands through its entire length : there 
are no reliable data for estimating the area of any of them. 


Basins. 

Length in 
Englisli 
MUefl. 

Capitals. 

Glommen, 

280 

Christiania. 

Gbta and Clara, 

300 

Gothenburg, Wenersborg, Marie- 
stadt, Carlstadt. 

Motal% 

100 

Nykiiping, Linkoping, Jbnkbping. 
Stockholm, Westerns, Upsma, 
Orebro. 

Mfielar, 

120 

Dal, 

2.50 

Gefle, Fahlun. 

Indals, 

90 

Ostersund. 

Angermann, 

120 

Hembsand. 

Umea, 

180 

Umea. 

Pitea, 

180 

Pitea. 


13. Lakei. — The lakes of Scandinavia are extremely numerous. 
In Norway alone there are said to be 30,000 ; but they are nearly 
^ of very limited extent. Many are sifRiated at great elevations 
,in the table-land, as Bygdinsee, 3490 feet above the sea-leveL Nearly 
one-eighth of the surf^ of Sweden is covered with lakes, some of 
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which are of magnitude — as Wener (area’ 2120 square miles), 

Wetter, and Maelar. 


Basin. 

Lakea. 

Glommen, 

Oieren, Midsen. 

Gotha, 

Wener, Foemund. 

Motala, 

Wetter, Roxen, Somma. 

Mselar, 

Meelar, Hielmar. 

Dal, 

Siljan, Runn. 

Indals, 


Umea, 

Stor-Uman. 

Skeleftea, 

Stor-Avan. 

Lulea, 

fttor- Lulea. 

Tomea, 

Tomea. 


14. Table of Elvers and Towns.— The 73 towns above enumerated 
stand on 45 rivers or fiords, 23 of which enter the sea directly, the 
remainder being either tributaries or arms of the sea. 


Bamns inclined to the Atlantic. 


Rivera. Towns. 

Tana, The boundary between Finland and Russia. 

Alten, Hammerfest, Altengard. 

Wessen (L. Rys), Alstahouq. 

Trondhjem Fiord, Trondhjem or Drontheim. 

Sundal, Ckrutianaund. 

Romsdal Fiord, Molde. 

Kors Fiord, Bergen. 

Bukke Fiord, Stavanger. 

Mandals, Mandal. 

Basina imlined to the Skager Rack. 

Torrisdals, Christiansand. 

Nid, Arendal. 

Skeens Elf, Porsgrundf Sheen. 

Lauven, Laurvipf Kongaher^. 

G. of Christiania, Frederickahald, Frederichstadty Tonsberg, 

MoaSf Drobak, Christiania. 


} Frederichstadt, Kongsvinger, Roraas. 
Logan (L. Mitiseu)fLillehammer. 

Basins inclined to the KattegcU. 


Coast of Gk)thenburg, Uddevalla, 

Gotha (L. Wener), Gothenburg, AliT ^ sda , n., Wenersborg, 

Mariestad, C%r%8tineham, Carlstad. 
Clara (L. Foemund), Carlstad, Phllipatady n. 

Coast of Hedmttad, ... Warherg^ Falkenberg. 

Nisaa, Halmstad. 

The Sound, ffelsingborg, Landacronay Lundy Maluoe. 
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Basina indined to the Baltic^ 

Rivers. Towns. 

Coast of Malmoe, Ystad. 

Helgo, Christtanstad. 

Coast of Corlscrona, . . .Carlstuimn, Caklscrona. 

Kalmar Sound, ChrUtianopel, Kalmar, Wesiervik, Boig- 

holm^ n. 

Motala (L. Wetter), ...Linkoping, Norrk«ping, Wadstena, J«N- 
KoPING. 

Coast of Nyk oping, . . . N r koping. 

L. Maelar and R. ) Stockholm, Sddertetge, Westerab, Ar- 

Arboga, ) hoga, KSping, Enk5ping. 

Sala, I Sigiunat Upsala, Dannemora. 

Dal (L. Siljan), GEFLE,n., Sala, n., AvesUid, Iledmora, Klf- 

vedal. 

Fahlun (L. Runn), I Fahlun. 

Westerdal, Wolder&a. 

Luisne, Sdderhamn. 

Coast of Gefleborg, Hvddiksvall. 

Indals (L. Storjon), ...Sundtnall, OstersUND. 

Angermann, Hernosand, A»de. 

Umea(L. Stor-Uman), Umea. 

Vandal, I Tcn'nherg. 

}Notowiui. 

Pi tea, PiTEA. 

Lulea(L. Stor-Lulea), Lulea. 

Tomea (L. Tomea), ...Tornea, ceded to Russia in 1810. 


15. Climate. — Owing to its being nearly surrounded by the sea, 
Scandinavia enjovs comparatively a very mild climate. On the 
western side of tne great mmmtmn-chain it is milder than on the 
eastern side, and greatly more humid. The snow-line is much higher 
than in corresponding latitudes of other countries, and the cereals 
extend much farther N. In Siberia the cultivation of grain ceases at 
lat. 60®, while in Norway it extends to lat. 70°. Even at the North 
Cape the sea never freezes ; but the shallow and comparatively fresh 
water of the Baltic and Skager Rack are generally covered with ice, 
in winter, near the coasts. In the interior of Sweden the sununers 
are very hot, and the winters extremely cold. Here mercury often 
freezes north of lat. 61°, and snow covers the groimd for nearly six 
months in the year. Spring is almost unknown, and from eight to 
twelve weeks usually suffice for sowing, ripening, and reaping the 
crops. Owing to the length of the dav and the great heat, l^ley 
may be sown and reaped at Hammei^t within the space of six 
weeks. The fall of rain on the west coast, where the moimtains in- 
tercept the westerly wmds, usually amounts to from 70 to 80 inches, 
but on the eastern side it is much less. (See p. 36). 

16. Geology. — The most remarkable circumstance in the geology 
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of Scandinavia is the fact that the whole peninsula, N. of lat. 
56® 3', is ascertained to be gi^ually rising at the rate of four feet in 
a century; while in a small district south of this there is a correspond- 
ing subsidence. Crystalline schists, principally gneiss and mica 
date, occupy five-sixths of the entire surface, and constitute the great 
mountain-chain. Granite is of comparatively rare occurrence, 
except on both sides of the West Fiord, the western side of Chris- 
tiania Fiord, the district lying between Lake Wetter and the Baltic, 
and a tract in the basin of the river Dab Silurian strata cover two 
extensive areas— one in the N. of Finmark, and the other in the 
centre of the peninsula, extending from the parallel of Bergen to 
near the arctic circle. Upper palajozoic and trap rocks occiu' in 
the upj>er basin of the Dal. (See pp. 84, 85). 

17. Minerals.— The iron mines of Sweden are the most famous in the 
world, and vield on an average 70,000 tons annually. The best iron is * 
found in the laen Upsala. Copper is also abundant, the mines of 
Fahlun alone gelding 500 tons annually. Silver is found to a small 
extent, and cobalt is worked in several places. The raining district of 
Sweden occupies an area of 16,000 square miles. Other products are- 
coal, of an inferior quality, lime, beautiful granite, and porphyry. The 
mountains of Norway are rich in minerals, but from the diflBculty of 
transport and the scarcity of fuel, mining industry is but little developed. 
There are twenty-three mining establishments, but they are confined to 
iron, copper, silver, cobalt, and chrome. Gold, lead, alum, and graphite 
also occur, but in small quantities, as also magnetic iron and garnets of a 
beautiful green colour. The gold and silver mines of Kongsberg were 
formerly regarded as the richest in Europe ; one mass of silver found 
hero weighed 600 lb. 

18. Botany. — The flora of Scandinavia is wholly embraced in 
Professor Schouw’s first, and second phyto-geographic regions, or the 
“region of saxifrages and mosses,” and the “region of the umbel- 
liferm and crucifera>,” The former, also called the Alpine Arctic 
fiora, includes Finmark en and the higher elevations of the moimtain 
range which extends from the Naze to the North Cape ; and the 
latter, the entire remainder of the peninsula. The following is a 
table of the fiowering plants of Scandinavia (according to Fries) 


District. 

Total 
No. of 
Species. 

Monoco- 

tyledons. 

Dic.oty 

ledous. 

No. of 
Genera. 

No. of 
Families. 

Lapland, 

697 

228 

469 

283 

72 

Norway, 

1200 

300 

900 

404 

84 

Sweden S. of the lakes. 

1416 1 

347 

1069 



Sweden N. of the lakes, 

1256 

312 

944 




Among trees the pine tribe is the most numerous, forming valu- 
able forests in the southern provinces. Those of fir extend N. to 
the polar circle, and those of pine beyond it ; but the birch is found 
as far N. as lat. 70®, and at a height of 1580 feet, A fourth part of 
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the entire surface of Sweden is covered with forests ; yet the pro- 
duce of timber is sm^^ a ^eat paH of it being requii^ for fuel, 
and for charcoal r^uired m working the mines. The pMcipal 
trees are pine, fir, birch, lime, elm, alder, and willow. Fruit trees, 
except the cherry, are limited to the south of lat. 60°. Flowers are 
successfully cultivated in gardens in the south-west provinces of 
Norway. Among cereals, barley is the princijm! crop in all parts of 
the peninsula. In Norway it extends to lat. 70°, and in Sweden to GO". 
Other kinds of grain do not thrive in Norway, except in favoured 
spots ; but oats, rye, and even wheat, are cultivated in Sweden. 

Agriadture.- ThQ soil is not generally very fertile, fmd not more tl^i 
one-fifth of the surface is under cultivation. In Norway, the quantity 
of com raised is insuflBcient for home consumption, but potatoes are ex- 
tensively cultivated. Owing to recent improvements in husbandry, the 
miantity of com raised in Sweden fully meets the wants of the population. 
The horses and cattle are small, and the sheep yield an inferior kind of 
wool. The reindeer is the only domestic animal north of lat. 64°, where 
Iceland moss, which is its customanr food, is very abundant. The dog 
is also employed in this region as a beast of draugnt. 

19. Zoology. — Among QuadnipetU, the principal species are the 
brown bear, wolf, lynx, fox, glutton, lemming, deer, elk, marten, 
hare, sable, beaver, and sc^uirreL Birdsy incmding the eagle and 
falcon, are numerous, e8|)ecially on the western coasts, where sea- 
fowl abound. The wild-goose and eider-duck are numerous, as 
also the grouse and capercailzie. Wild-ducks abound in the l^es 
and rivers, and the swan appears in the S. in winter. The seas, 
lak^ and rivers, swarm with the greatest abundance of Fish, and 
fishing forms in Norway the most imix>rtant branch of indust^, 
especially the cod, herring, salmon, whale, and oyster fisheries. The 
rich abundance of trout and salmon renders Norway the best angling 
country in the world. The herring has well-nigh forsaken the east- 
ern co^ ; but another species of fish resembling it, and called the 
stroming, is caught in great numbers. The waters of Scandinavia 
embrace three of Forbes’s Regions of Marine Life— viz, y the Arctic 
region on the N., the Boreal on the W., and the Celtic on the 8. 
and S.E., including the Skager Hack, Kattegat, and Baltic. 

20. Ethnography. — The people are all of the Gothic stock, with the 
exception of the Finns and Lapps, who belong to the Mongohan race. 

Language . — The Swedes, Norwegians, and Danes originally spoke 
the same language — viz., the Icelandic, old Danish, or Norse ; and 
though the Swemsh and Norwegian are now dialectically different, 
they are still very closely allied, both in their roots and inflections ; 
while the Norwegian is almost identical with modem Danish. The 
latter is the vernacular language of the peasantry in Norway, and 
the Danish Bible is the only one used in the churches. (See under 
“Europe,” par. 20.) 

Religion . — Scandinavia is the most Protestant country in Europe. 
A few Finns and Lapps still remain heathens ; but almost the whole 
Teutonic po^mlation profess the Protestant form of Christianity. 
Lutheranism is the state religion, both in Norway and Swedwi ; but 
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other sects are tolerated bylaw, except Jews, Jesuits, and monks in 
Norway. Recently, however, much intolerance has been manifested 
in Sw^en towards native Protestants who refuse to attend the 
Established Church. 

Education, — In both countries nearly all the young are in regular 
attendance at school ; and scarcely a ^asant can be found in ^an- 
dinavia who cannot read and write. There are three universities — 
viz., those of Christiania, Upsala, and Lund. 

National Character. — The constant use of ardent spirits, to which 
the inhabitants of cold countries are i)eculiarly prone, renders 
drunkenness a very common vice. Sw^en, in jMurticular, may, 
without injustice, be regarded as the most demoralised country in 
Protestant Europe ; but in both countries intoxication leads to a 
frightfid amount of other delinquencies, and multitudes of offenders 
are annually convicted of some criminal offence. The Norwegians 
are generally tall and vigorous, and distinguished by the lightness 
of their hair. They evince a sirong predilection for a seafarmg life, 
and make excellent sailors. The Swedes are characterised by a tall, 
robust stature, light hair, blue eyes, and light complexion ; they 
are intelligent, active, and enterprising, and extremely fond of 
scientific pursuits. 

Literature. — The literature of Scandinavia is adorned by many 
names of more than European reputation, especially in the depart- 
ment of physical science. 

Poetry. -^temhjelm, Dalin, Creut 2 ,'Gyllenbo^, Runeberg, Bishop 
Te^or, Bottiger, Atterbom, Franzen, Nicander, Kellgren. 

History. — Geijer, Fryxell, Dalin, Lagerbring, Strinnholm, Ekelund, 
Ahlquist. 

Physical Science. — In botany, Linnaeus, Fries, Wahlenberg, and 
Hasselquist ; in chemistry, Scheele, Bei^mann, and Berzelius ; in miner- 
alogy, Rinmann ; in me^cine, Rosenstein ; in mechanics, Polbem, 
Alstromer, and Swedenborg ; in mathematics, Celsius and Klingen- 
stiema; in architecture, Tessin; in geography, Forsell ; and in ethno- 
graphy, Professor Nilsen. 

Moral Science. — Grubbe, Bibeig. 

Theology. — Wingard, Wallin. 

Fine Arts. — In sculpture, Bystrom and Gothe ; in painting, Fahl- 
crantz and Hiirberg. 

Miscellaneous. — Cederborg, Livijn, Frederica Bremer, Baroness 
Knorring, Engstrdm, Hopken, Hermanson, and Almquist. 

21. Ck)venunent, Ac. — Norway is a limited heredity monarchy, 
united with Sweden since 1814, each coimtiy retaimng its own 
laws and legMative assemblies. ITie reigning sovereign resides in 
Sweden the greater part of the vear, but is Sound to visit Norway 
annually. £ the absence of the king, Norway is governed by a 
viceroy, who resides at Christiania. The Legislative Assembly of 
Norway is called the Storthing (“gi^t court^), a body which pos- 
sesses greater powers ihan even the British Parliament,— a bill after 
being passed in three successive assemblies becoming law, even 
without the royal assent. The Swedish National Asseu^ly is called 
the Diet, whicn consists of four Chambers, and shares tlie legislative 
power with the sovereign. 
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Army and Navy. — The armies of the two countries are separate, but 
in time of war both are commanded by the king. In 1856 the Swedish 
army numbered 116,000 soldiers, and the Norw^an 23,500. The united 
navy amounted to 330 vessels of all shses, carrying 660 guns. The Pub- 
lic Debt in 1854 amounted to £896,860, and the Revenue in 1858 to 
£925,900. 

22. Commerce. — At the end of 1855 tlie mercantile marine of 
both kingdoms coi^rised 3772 ships, carrymg 191,544 lasts, 
and 22,900 men. The foreign trade is principally with Russia, 
Denmark, Great Britain, Portugal, and Germany. The chief Ex- 
ports from Norway are timber, tar, and the products of the mines, 
e8i>ecially iron, copper, and silver ; while those from Sweden con- 
si^ principally of iron, timber, copper, cobalt, timber, tar, pitch, 
turpentine, rye, and oats. The main Imports into both countries 
are salt, grain, and articles of colonial produce. 

The Manufactures of Sweden consist chiefly of articles of homo con- 
sumption, as woollen, cotton, and linen cloth, sugar, tobacco, and paper. 
Tanning is an important branch of industry ; distilling and brewing are 
extensively prosecuted ; and ship-building is carried on to some extent. 
There are few manufactures in Norway : brandy distillenes and saw- 
mills are numerous ; next to these are forges and metal-foundries, the 
produce of which is generally expoited in a raw state. Iron-wire and 
nails are important items of industry, as also coarse woollen, linen, and 
cotton cloth for domestic use, glass, paper, oil, gunpowder, soap, to- 
bacco, sugar-refining, and ship-building. 

23. Internal GommnnicatloxL — This is very deficient, especially 
in Norway, where few of the rivers are navigable for any consider- 
able distance. The Glommen, the largest river in the kingdom, is 
navigable for only 14 miles ; but regular steam communication has 
been established between the towns along the coast. A railway 
is in progress between the capital and Lake Mibsen, and there are 
good ro^s between the towns on the south coast. There are no 
canals, and no public conveyances in the kingdom ; but to facilitate 
communication, stations have been established at distances of 7 to 
10 miles, at each of which the neighbouring farmers are obliged to 
furnish horses to convey the traveller to the next station. In Swe- 
den the facilities for transit are greatly more numerous : the main 
roads leading from the coital are generally excellent. The prin- 
cipal canals are the Gbta Canal, which connects the Kattegat with 
the Baltic, by the Gbta river and Lakes Wener and Wetter; the 
Trolhatte Caifhl, near the efldux of the Gbta from Lake Wener, to 
avoid the celebrated Trolhatta Fall ; the Hielmar or Arboga Canal, 
uniting Lakes Mselar and Hielmar ; and the Sbdertelge Canal, join- 
ing the southern extremity of Lake Mselar with the Baltic. In 1858 
there were 150 miles of railway open in the j)enin8ula, of which 
08 miles belonged to Sweden. 

24. Foreign Foeeessioni. — The only foreim possession belonging 
to Sweden is the small island of St Bartiiolomew in the WeeX 
Indies. It was ceded by France to Sweden in 1784, has an area 
of 35 square miles, and a population of 10,000. 
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ASIA. 

1. Position and Boundaries. — N., the Arctic Ocean; W., the 
Ural Mountains, Ural River, Caspian Sea, Mount Caucasus, Black 
Sea, Sea of Marmora, Mediterranean Sea, Isthmus of Suez, and Red 
Sea ; S., the Indian Ocean ; and E., the Pacific Ocean- 

Continental Asia extends from Cape Romania, lat. 1° 22', to Capo 
Sevei-o, lat. 78“ 26' ; and from Cape Baba, in Asia Minor, Ion. 26° 4' E., 
to Behring Strait, 170“ W. It thus embraces 77° of lat. and 164“ of Ion. 
Kara Manna Nor, a small lake in southern Mongolia, about 8^* W. of 
Pekin, is the geographical centre of this immen.se area ; but omitting 
the extreme eastern and western peninsulas, and reckoning from the 
36th meridian, which passes through Sinope and Acre, to the 140tb 
meridian, which passes through Jeddo and the mouth of the river 
Amour, the central point of continental Asia is Lake Lop Nor, in 
Chinese Tartary, lat. 40“, Ion. 87° 30'. 

2. Coast line. — The coast line is variously estimated from 30,000 
to 35,000 nules. The former gives one mile of coast to every 550 
miles of surface ; while Europe has one mile of coast for each 220 
square miles. 

3. Area, and Extreme Points. — The area of Asia, exclusive of the 
Malay Archipelago, is estimated at 16,915,227 square miles — or one- 
third of the land surface of the globe. It is more than four times 
the area of Euroi>e, and larger than Europe and Africa put together, 
or even than Noiidi and South America. The extreme length, from 
Behring Strait to Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, is 6700 miles ; and the 
breadth, from Cajre Severo in Siberia to Cape Romania in Malacca, 
5400 miles. Cai>e Baba, in Asia Minor, is the most western point 
of the continent ; and East Cape, in Behring Strait, which is only 
36 miles distant from Russian America, the most eastern. Asia is 
connected with Africa by the Isthmus of Suez, 72 miles broad; while 
the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, which seimrates Arabia from Abys- 
sinia, is only 20 miles wide. 

4. Population.— The jwpidation is very variously estimated, there 
being no accurate census of most Asiatic coimtries. The Physical 
Atlas ^ves it at 652,500,000; but the sum of the populations of 
the dinerent countries, as given in the annexed table, is 691,600,000, 
or about two- thirds of the population of the globe. Yet it is far 
less densely peopled than Eurojic, having only forty persons to each 
square mile. The most jiopulous parts are Criina and the plains of 
Bengal; while the least popidous are the marshy flats of Siberia, 
and the deserts of Arabia, Syria, Persia, and Central Asia. 

5. Political Dlvlalona. — The actual niunber of Ind^ndent States 
caimot be given with any degree of accuracy, ^veral of the 
countries enumerated in the following table contain, individually, a 
number of small states not acknowmd^ng allegiance to any other 
power. Great Britain, China, and Russia, are considered powmra of 
the first rank ; Turkey, Persia, Burmah, Siam, and Japan, of 
the second rank ; wMe Bokhara, Muscat, and some others, are of 
third rank. 
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6. Surface, Flaini, and TaWe-Landi.— Nearly the whole of Siberia 
and Independent Tartary consists of one vast continuous lowland plain^ 
of nearly twice the size of Europe, and only partially separated from the 
great European plain by the Ursd Mountains. Only its southern por- 
tion is capable of cultivation. In the vicinity of the Arctic Ocean it forms 
a succession of desert tracts called Tundras, which in summer are 
covered with moss, and interspersed with lakes and marshes, and in win- 
ter are buried under a solid covering of ice. The eastern half is less 
uniformly level than its western, and is more generally covered with 
forests. It is subdivided by a low chain of hills (which connect the 
Urals with the Altai Mountains) into the Sihei'ian Plain, extending 
from the Urals to the vicinity of Behring Strait ; and the Plain of Tur- 
kestan, between the Caspian and the table- land of High Asia, a large por- 
tion of which, including the Caspian^ is considerably under the level of the 
ocean. Other plains are Mesopotamta, or the lower basin of the Euphrates 
and Tigris ; the Tkur, or valley of the Indus ; Plain of Uindostan, or valley 
of the Ganges ; Indo-Chinese Plain, in Further India ; and the Chinese 
Plain, or the lower basin of the Yang-tse-Kiang and Hoang-Ho. More 
than a half of the surface of Asia is occupied with an immense elevated 
plateau or table-land, extending without interruption for about 6500 
mUes, from the Mediterranean and Red Seas in the W., to the coast 
of Corea in the E., with a breadth varying from 2000 to 700 miles. It 
is divided into the following distinct portions : Plateau of Asia Minor, 
8280 feet high, and plateau of Armenia, 7000 feet, bounded bv Mount 
Taurus and the Caucasus ; plateau of Arabia from 5000 to 8000 feet 
high, occupying the whole interior of that peninsula ; plateau of Iran, 
3600 feet, oetween the Persian Gulf and the plain of Turkestan ; plateau 
of Rimir, 15,600 feet, N. of the Hindoo Koosh Mountains, and con- 
taining the Sir-i-Kol, the most elevated lake in the world ; plateau of 
Tibet, from 10,000 to 14,000 feet N., of the Himalaya, and originating 
all the great rivers of Southern Asia ; plateau of Gobi or Shamo, 3^) 
feet high, 1200 miles long, and from 500 to 700 miles broad, in Chinese 
Turkestan and Mongolia — it consists of an immense rainless desert of 
shifting sand containing no vegetation ; plateaux of Malwa, Deccan, and 
Mysore, in Hindostan, from 2000 to 3000 feet high, and separated fiom 
the table-lands of High Asia by the valleys of the Indus and Ganges. 

7. Peninsulas and Isthmuses. — The principal peninsulas are the fol- 
lowing : Anatolia or Asia Minor, between the Black Sea and the Medi- 
terranean ; Arabia, between the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf ; Hindos- 
tan, between the Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal ; Further India, 
or Eastern Peninsula, between the Bay of Bon^ and the Chinese 
Sea ; Malacca, a southern prolongation of Further India ; Corea, between 
the Yellow Sea and the Sea of Japan ; Kamtschatka, between the Seas of 
Okhotsk and EAmtschatka. Nearly all the Asiatic peninsulas stretch 
southward — the only exception being Asia Minor. The Isthmus of Sues 
connects Asia with Africa ; the Isthmus of Kraw connects Siam with 
Malacca ; the other isthmuses of Asia have no distinctive names. 

8. CapM. — Baba, W. of Asia Minor; Ras-al-Had, S.E. of Arabia; 
Comorin, S. of Hindostan ; Dundra Head, S. of Ceylon ; Negrms, S.W. 
of Pegu : Romania, S. of Malacca : Cambria, S. of Anam ; King. E. of 
Japan; Patience, E. of Island Sa^halien: Lopatka, S. of Kamtscnatka; 
East Cape, the most eastern point of ^bena ; ^vero, or North-East 
Cape, N. of Siberia (lat. 78® 25'). 

9. Islands. — Rhodes, Samos, Soio, Mitylene or Lesbos, inthe JBg^ 
Sea ; Cyprus, in the Levant ; Socotra, S. of Arabia ; Ceylon, S. of Hin-, 
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dostan ; Hainan, S. of China ; Formosa, E. of China ; Japan Isles, E. of 
Chinese Tartary ; Saghalien, a semi-peninsula, N.E. of Chinese Tartary ; 
Kurile Islands, between Japan and Karatschatka ; Aleutian Isles, between 
Kamtschatka and Russian America ; New Siberia, in the Arctic Ocean. 
For the islands of Malaysia (Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Philippine Isles, 
&c.), see under “ Oceania.” 

10. Seas, GtOfk, and Straits.— Black Sea, N. of Asia Minor ; Sea of 
Marmora, between Asiatic and European Russia ; ^Egean Sea, or Archi- 
Mlago, W. of Asia Minor ; Levant, W. of Syria ; Red Sea, Strait of 
Bab-el-Mandeb, and Gulf of Aden, between Arabia and Africa ; Arabian 
Sea, between Ajabia and Hindostan ; Persian Gulf, Strait of Ormuz, and 
Gulf of Oman, between Arabia and Persia ; Gulfs of Cutch and Cambay, 
N.W. of Hindostan ; Gulf of Manaar and Palk Strait, between Hindostan 
and Ceylon ; Bay of Bengal, between Hindostan and Further India ; 
Gulf of Martaban, between Pegu and Tenasserim ; Strait of Malacca, 
between Malaya and Sumatra ; Gulf of Siam, S. of Siam ; Chinese Sea, 
between China and the Philippine Isles ; Gulf of Tonquin, between Ton- 
quin and the island of Hainan ; Formosa Strait, between China and 
Formosa; Yellow Sea, or Whang-hay, between China and Corea ; Strait 
of Corea, between Corea and Japan ; Sea of Ja|)an, between Japan and 
Chinese Tartary ; Gulf of Tartary, between Chinese Tartary and Island 
.Saghalien ; Sea of Okhotsk, between Okhotsk and Kamtschatka ; Sea 
of Kamtschatka, Gulf of Anadir, and Behring Strait, between Siberia and 
Russian America ; Gulfs of Obi and Kara, N. W. of Siberia. 


11. Mountain Syatems.— The Bolor Tagh Mountains, in the S.E. of 
Independent Tartary, midway between Spain and Kamtschatka, and be- 
tween Novaia Zemlia and Ceylon, is the grand centre from which all the 
great mountain-ranges of Asia and Europe diverge. This great primary 
chain stands on the lofty plateau of Pamir, between the sources of the 
Amoo and the Yarkand, and attains an elevation of 19,(KX) feet. The 
following are the principal chains that radiate from it in all directions 

The Western System. — This ^eat range forms the northern boumlary of the 
table-lands of Western Asia, and is then prolonged through Eiuopean Turkey, till 
it reaches the Alps, Ceveunes, and Pyrenees, terminating at the shores of tlie 
Atlantic. The Asiatic portion separates the waters flowing into the Indian Ocean 
from those that dischaige themselves into tlie Black Sea, Caspian, and Sea of 
Aral. Its principal members are the following : 1. The Hindoo Koos\ separat- 
ing the Punjab and Afghanistan from Independent Taitary, and tlie basin of the 
Indus from that of the Amoo ; maxiiniun elevation about 20,000 feet. 2. The 
Paropamisan Range, in Afgliani.stan, separating Turkestan from the plateau of 
Iran ; highest summit, Mount Demavend, 21,600 feet. 3. The Elhurz Range, 8. 
of the Caspian, 20,083 feet high, and Zagros, or Mountains of Kurdistan, 12,000 
feet, separate the basins of the Euphrates and Caspian : height of snow-line on 
the Elburz, 11,000 fe.et. 4. Mountains of Armenia, between the basins of tlie 
Caspian and Black Sea: highest summit Mount Ararat, 17,112 feet. 6. Taurus 
and Anti-Taurus, enclosing the table-land of Asia Minor, separates the liasins of 
the Euphrates and Mediterranean from that of the Black ; highest snmniit 
Mount Argisli, 13,000 feet. 0. The Lebanon Range, proceeding from Mount Taurus 
southward along the Syrian coast to Mount Hermon in the nortli of Palestine, 
10,000 feet high, and thence continued through Palestine Into the peninsula of 
Sinat — Mount Horeb, 8693 feet. Mount Sinai, 7407 feet 7. Mount Caucasus, pro- 
ceeding iu a north-eastern direction from the centre of the Western System, and 
separated from the Mountains of Armenia by the valley of the Kur. (See under 
** Russia.”) 

The South-Eastern System. — ^This system extendi from the southern ex- 
tremity of the Bolor Tagh to the Chinese Sea, and forms the southern wall of the 
lof^ plateau of High Asia, It contains the loftiest elevations on the earth’s 
surface, and consists mainly of the following chains : 1. The Himalaya (** abode 
of snow”) between Hlndbslw and Tibet, and separating the basin of the Ganges 
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from the upper basin of the Brahmapootra. The three loftiest peaks are Mount 
Everest or Gaurisankar, 29,002 feet above the level of the sea (the culminating 
point of Asia and the highest summit on the earth’s surface), between Nepaul ana 
Tibet, Ion. 36" E. ; Kunchinjunga, in Sikim, 28,160 feet ; and Bhawalagiri, in 
Nei)aul, 28,080 feet. Several other peaks in this range rise to an elevation of 

25.000 feet, and not fewer than forty attain a height of 20,000 feet. The chain is 
1500 miles long, and from 100 to 360 miles broad ; height of snow-line on tliesoutii 
side, 12,982 feet, on the north side, 16,630 feet; highest elevation at which wheat 
grows, 13,000 feet. 2. The Moxintnins of Assam, separated from the Himalaya by 
the valley of the Brahma|^K>otra. 3. The Mountains of Aracan, Siam, Cambodia, 
an<i Anam in Further India ; elevation unknown. 

The Eastern System, extending from the Bolor Tagh due east to the Pacific 
Ocean, and cxinsisting of two main sections : 1. The Kuen-lun Mountains, sepa- 
rating the upper basins of the Indus and Brahmapootra from that of the Yarkand, 
from 16,000 to 18,000 feet high. 2. The Pe Ling, between the Yang-tse-Kiang and 
Hoang-Ho. Several coimterforts set out from the Pe Ling — viz., the Yun-ling, 

12.000 feet, between China and Tibet; the Nan-ling. 8000 feet, between the 
basins of the Yang-tse-Kiang and Canton river; the Kihan-Shan, In-Shan, and 
Khiu-gan Mountains, forming the S.E. wall of the desert of Shamo. 

The North-Eastern System, extending from the Bolor Tagh to Behring Strait, 
separates the river-basins that inirline to the Andie Ocean from those inclining 
to the Pacific. It embmees — 1. Titian Shan, or Celestial Mountains, in Chinese 
Turkestan, separating the basins of the Obi and the Yarkand ; Pe-81ian (Ion. 83* 
,30' E.) 10,000 feet, being far above the limit of perpetual snow: Pe-Shan 
and Hobheou are active volc^anoes, 2. The Altaian, Daurian, and Yablonoi 
Mountains, l>etween Siberia and Chinese Tartary, separating the basin of the 
Amour fnuu those of the Yenisei and Ijcna; average elevation from 6000 to 7000 
1‘eet ; Mount Bielukha (Ion. 86" 30') is said to be 10,300 feet high. 3. Stanovoi and 
Aldan Motintains, in Eastern Siberia, between the Arctic Ocean and Sea of 
Okhotsk — Schiwelutch, in Kamtschatka, 10,548 feet ; Kliutshewskaja, 15,763 feet : 
these and many other summits are active volcanoes. The limit of perpetual snow 
in Kamtschatka is at an elevation of 4475 feet. 

12. Volcanoes. —These are not numerous, except in Kamtschatka and 
the islands which line the eastern coast, especially the Japan, Aleutian, 
and Kurile Isles ; Pe-Shan and Hotcheou, in the Thian-Shan range, are 
the most remarkable exceptions to the general rule of the proximity of 
volcanoes to the sea. Earthquakes are numerous in S. and E, Asia, 
as also in Asiatic Turkey, (See under ‘‘ Oceania.”) 

13. Mountain Pastes. — These are very numerous, and many of them 
highly celebrated. Those across the Himalaya sometimes exceed by 
half a mile of elevation the loftiest summit of the Alps : thus the Kara- 
korum Pass, which crosses the Kuen-lun Moimtains, between Chinese 
Turkestan and Little Tibet, is 18,b(K)feet in elevation, and is the highest 
pass known; Parangla Pass, 18,600; Kronbrung Pass, 18,313; DoorGh(tt, 
17,750 feet; Niti Pass, from Kumaou to Tibet (Ion. 80“), is 16,814 feet 
high. The Khyber Pass, leading from Peshawur to Jelalabad, though 
narrow and dangerous, is the only route from Northern India to Af- 
ghanistan. The Bolan Pass, from Dadur to Quettah, 5793 feet high 
and 55 miles long, the only practicable carrif^e route from the lower 
Indus to the tablo-land of Afghanistan. Bamian or Baum^an Pass, 
between the Hindoo Koosh and the Paropamisan Mountains, is the only 
pass practicable for artillery from Afghanistan into Independent Tar- 
tary. Pass of Koli-Shin, in the Zagros Moimtains, 9600 feet high, leads 
from Persia to Baghdad. The Pass of Golek Boghaz {Oilician GcUei, 
lat. 37® 13', Ion. 84® 60'), aoross the Taurus range, connects' Cilicia 
with Cappf^ocia, and was the route by which Alexander the Great en- 
tered Cilloia, Pass of Beilan {Syrue Porta;), between Mount Amanus 
and the Mediterrane^, connects Asia Minor with Syria : this was the 
pass through which Darius fled, after his defeat by Alexander on the 
adjoining plain of Issus, B.o. 338. 
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14. Eiyer Basins and Capitals. — The River Systems of Asia surpass 
in number those of any other continent, though none of them atteins 
the dimensions of the Amazon or Missouri. This is owing to the diffe- 
rent disposition of the mountain-chains, which in America are placed 
on one side of the continent, whereas the principal chains and table- 
lands of Asia traverse its central regions, and send the rivers in five diffe- 
rent directions, corresponding to the five great basins to which they 
respectively belong — viz., the Black Sea and Mediterranean, the Indian 
Ocean, the Pacific Ocean, the Arctic Ocean, and the basin of conti- 
nental streams. The following Table shows the direct lengths and 
areas of the various River Basins, together with the capitals of the diffe- 
rent states and principal divisions of states contained in them. When 
the name of the state is different from that of its capital, the former 
is added within parentheses ; — 


i ” 1 

River Basins. ! 

1 

1 

Direct 

Length 

1 

1 Area in 

1 Geogra- 
1 phiital 
\S(i Miles. 

i ! 

Capitaia of States and Provinces, j 

1 

1 1. Basins in^Uned to the Black Sea and MeditcTronean. ! 

Kizil Irmak, ... j 

400 

28,160 

' Sivas (Room). 

1 Sihoon, 

100 


Adana (Itshil). 

i Jyhoon, ! 

100 


Marash. 

Orontos, i 

200 ! 
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2. 1 
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inclined 

to the Indian Ocean. 

Euphrates, 

: 850 

1 i 

I ' 

195,680 

i 

Erzroum, Aleppo, Shuster (Khiizis- 
tan), Khorumabad (Luristan), 
Baghdad, Mosul (Turkish Kurdis- 
tan), Diyarbekr, Van. 

Indus, 

j 950 

i 312,000 

1 

Hyderabad (Scinde), l8kardo(Bnl- i 
tistan), Leh (Ladakh), Baha- 


wuLrooR, Lahore (Punjab), j 
Cashmere, Cabool (Afghanis- ' 
tan). 

Loony, 300 ... Jodhpoor, Ajmere. 

Mahi, 200 ... Baboda (Gujerat). 

Baroohe, Surat. 

Cauverv, 320 ... Mysore. 

Kistnah, 500 81,600 Kolapoor, Hyderabad. 

Godaverv, 650 92,800 Nagpore. 

Mahanuddy, ... 380 ... Cuttack, Sumbulpore. 

Ganges, 1000 432,000 Calcutta (Bengal), Patna (Behar), 

Benares, Allahabad, Sikim, 
Khatmandoo (Nepaul), LuoK- 
ifow (Oude), Rewab, Agra (N.W. 
Provinces), Bhurtpoor, Delhi, 
Saugor, Jhansi, Bhop^, Gwa- 
lior, Dholpoor, Dundee, Kotah, 
Dhar, Jeypoor, Oodypoor (Me- 
war), Dewaa, Oojein, Indore, t 
Meerut, Bat^lly (Bohilcund), 

__ Almora (Kumaon). _ | 
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River Basin. 

« 

Direct 

Length 

Area in 
Geogra- 
phical 
Sq. Miles. 

Capitals of States and Provinces. 

Basins \ 

inclined to the Indian Ocean (continued). 

Brahmapootra, 

Irrawaddy and ) 
Saluen, j 

700 

330,000 

Lassa (Tibet), Kooch-Behar, Tas- 
SI8UDON (Bhotan). 

( Monchobo (Burmah), Pegu, Mu- 

800 

331,000 

< nipoor ; Moulmein (Tenasserim 
( Province). 


3. Basins inclined to the Pojcific Ocean, 


Meinam and ) 
Me-kong,... f 
Choo-kiang, or 
Canton Ri 
ver,. 

Y ang-tse-kiaug, 


•• ) 
or') 


Hoang-Ho, . 


Amour, 

Anadir, 


Kolyma, , 
Indigirld, . 
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Olonek, . 
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Obi, 


Kur, .... 

vX’.: 

Amoo, . 


SjiT Daria, 

Yarkand,... 

Helmund, 


( Bankok (Siam) ; Lanchang 
( (Laos). 

Canton, Kwei-lin (Kwang-se). 

Nankin (Kiang-soo), Ngan-king 
(Gan-hway), Woo-chang (Hoo- 
pih). Nan - cbang (Kiang * se), 
Chang -sha (Hoo-nan), Kwei- 
yang (Kwi-chow), Ching-too (Ze- 
chuen), Yun-nan. 

Kae-fung (Ho-nan), Lan-chow( Kan- 
suh), ^-gan (Shen-se), Tae-yuen 
(Shan-se). 

Saghalien-oula (Mantchooria). 

{An(9di7'8i', in the Tohouk-choe 
country.) 


{Nijni KoHnuk, in Yakutsk.) 
{Zachiversk, in Yakutsk.) 

Yakutsk. 

{Olemk, a village in Yakutsk.) 
Rrasnoi'arsk (Yeniseisk), Irkutsk, 
Ourga (Mongolia). 

Tobolsk, Tomsk. 

6. ^asin of Continental streams, 

Teflis. 

(See under European Russia.”) 
Orenburg. 

Khiva, Meshed (Khorassan), Herat, 
• Bokhara, Kunduz. 

Kokan. 

Yarkand (Chinese Turkestan). 
Candahar. 


1250 

216,000 

580 

99,200 

1800 

547,800 

1150 

537,400 

1250 

350 

582,880 

63,360 

1 

Basins 

inclined 

500 

GOO 

1300 

600 

1950 

107,200 

86,400 

594,400 

76,800 

784,530 

1800 

924,800 


520 

64,640 

900 

897,460 

650 

83,200 

880^ 

193,600 

720 

287,920 

880 

177,120 

420 

76,880 


2 V 
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15. Lakes. — ^The lakes of Asia are very numerous, especially in Asia 
Minor, Independent Tartary, and the great Central Basin. To Asia 
belongs the greatest lake in the world (the Caspian), and the largest 
fresh- water lake in the Old World (Lake Baikal). Be^nning at the 
N. E. of Ottoman Turkey, and following, as usual, the or^r of the river- 
basins in which the^ occur, the following are the principal lakes : — 

Kizil h'mak — Tuz-Gol, or Koch Hissar, a largo salt-water lake 

in the centre of Asia Minor, 45 miles long, 16 miles broad, 3000 feet 
above the level of the sea, with no visible outlet. 

Jordan. — Sea of Galilee ; Dead Sea, intensely salt, 1312 feet below the 
level of the Mediterranean. 

EnpliraXe»—\^Q Van, in Turkish Armenia, salt ; no visible outlet. 

Indus. — Munchur, in Scinde ; Wullur, in Cashmere ; Rhawand-Rhad or 
Rowand, and Mansarowar, at the source of the Sutlej. 

Brahmapootra . — Tengri-nor and Paltee, in Tibet. 

Yang-Ue-klanq . — Poyang and Tong-Ting, in China Proper. 

Hoang-Ho. — Ito-ko-Nor, between Tibet and Chinese (Tartary ; no 
outlet. 

Yenisei. — Baikal, in South Siberia, area 14,000 square miles, drained 
by the Angara. 

Ohi. — Zaisan, drained by the Irtish. 

Basin of Continental Sir earns. —Hhe Caspian, area 140,000 square miles, 
being the largest lake in the world, 84 feet below the level of the sea ; Lake 
Urumiah, W. of the Caspian, very salt ; Sea of Aral. 152 miles E. of the 
Caspian, receives the Amoo from LakeSir-i-Kol, the highest lake known ; 
and the Sir Daria, one of whose affluents drains Lake Touz in Chinese 
Tartary ; Lake Balkash, 150 miles long and 75 broad, in Independent 
Tartary ; Lop Nor, in the basin of the Yarkand, and Tengri Nor, in 
Tibet ; Zurrah or Hamoon, in Afghanistan. 

16. Climate. — Extending from the immediate vicinity of the equator 
to far within the Arctic circle, Asia exhibits every variety of climate, from 
the intense heat of the Torrid Zone to the extreme and long-continued 
cold of the circum-polar regions. Three climatal zones, however, are 
easily distinguishable. The most northern of these, which includes the 
^eat Siberian plain, is characterised by extreme cold for nine months 
in the year, then giving place to a brief period of excessive heat. The 
mean temperature of this zone extends from the fi^ezing-point of water 
to below zero. The coldest portion of this dreary region, and, so far as 
vet known, of the whole glooe, is in the lower basin of the Lena, where 
Yakutsk, for example, has a mean annual temperature of i3°*5; sum- 
mer 61®*7, and winter — 36° -3, or 36° below zero ; being a difference 
of 98° between summer and winter. For the month of January, the 
mean temperature is — 45°'5, while that of July is 68°‘8 Fa:h. In Nor- 
thern Siberia the ground is perpetually /rozen to a geat depth, the super- 
ficial stratum alone thawing in summer. The rivers are not clear of 
ice till June ; but as the ice melts in their upper courses earlier than 
in the lower, extensive areas are for a season under water, i^ee under 

Siberia.”) The Middle Zone, which embraces the high table-lands of 
the interior, is cold and dry, and subject to the infiuence of piercing 
winds from the north : here lar^e tracts are- seldom visited by rain, 
especially the great desert of Gobi or Shamo, a large jwrtion of Beloo- 
chistan, Persia, Northern Arabia, and Southern Syria, in some of which 
a drop of rain is never known to fall, and in others only at lon|f intervals, 
and in very small Quantities. The Southern Zone, comprising all the 
countries south of the table-Lmds, is characterised by intense summer 
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heat, extreme moisture, and no real winter : hero the rain falls with 
extreme violence at particular seasons of the year ; at Calcutta no less 
than inches fall annually ; and at Bombay, 16 inches of rain have 
been known to fall in a single day. 

17. Geology. — The geology of Asia has hitherto been very imperfectly 
explored, but the facts already ascertained warrant the following gener- 
alisations: Tertiary aio) Alluvial Deposits cover the plains of 
Siberia and Independent Tartary, of Hindostan, Further India, and 
China ; the Arabian and Syrian deserts ; and the table-land of Pereia. 
Secondary Strata embrace numerous tracts in Asia Minor, Palestine, 
and Western Syria, the north-western half of Persia, parts of Arabia 
and Beloochistan, Tibet, Central China, the eastern part of Mantchoo- 
ria, and several tracts in the basins of the Lena and Oby. Paleozoic 
AND Transition Rocks occupy extensive tracts lying to the N. of lakes 
Balkash and Baikal respectively, the Stanovoi and Aldan Mountains, 
portions of the middle basin of the Yenisei, and a long belt lying S. of 
the North-oast Cape. Numerous large tracts of upper palaeozoic al^ 
occur in Asia Minor. CRYSTALLINE Strata prevail in the mountain 
regions of Central Asia, from Mount Elburz in the W., to the eastern 
extremity of the Yablonoi Mountains in the E., and from the Altai to 
tho Chinese Sea ; Siberia, E. of Ion. 165° ; many tracts in Asia Minor ; 
together with the southern portions of the three principal peninsulas — 
Arabia, India, and Further India. Igneous Rocks prevail extensively 
in Asiatic Turkey, Central Hindostan, the mountain chains of Altai, 
Stanovoi, and Kamtchatka, and the Aleutian, Kurile, Japan, and For- 
mosa Isles. 

18. Minerals.— Asia has in all ^es been celebrated for the number 
and variety of its mineral productions. Diamonds^ and other precioiw 
stones abound in India, Burmah, the Ural and Altai Mountains ; Coal in 
Syria, Burmah, Hindostan, China, and Japan; Mty in Asia Minor, 
Arabia, Hindostan, China, Siberia, and Central Asia.; Petroleum, on the 
shores of the Caspian ; Bitumen, in the Dead Sea ; Nitre, in India ; Sul‘ 
phur, in Ladakh ; Gold, Iron, Coppei', and Platinum, in the Urals; Gold, 
Silver, Iron, Lead, in the Altai ; Mercury, in China, Tibet, and Japan ; 
Tin, in the Eastern Peninsula and Japan ; Vokanic products, in tho 
Taurus range and in Japan. 

19. Botany. — The vegetable products vary exceedingly in the different 
countries, according to latitude, elevation, and other climatal influences. 
The entire continent embraces no fewer than eight of the twenty-five 
botanic regions into which Prof. Schouw divides the vegetation or the 
globe — viz., the let, 2d, 3d, 6th, 7th, 8tb, 12th, and 13th of his system. 

(See Art. “ Botany,” p. 55.) The characteristic vegetatioii of the first three 
regions is given at length under ikirope,” Art. 18. The sixth, or J apanese 
region, embraces Japan, Northern China, and the eastern part of Chinese 
Tartary. Its vegetation occupies a middle position between the noi^ of 
Europe and North America, with a considerable affinity to that of ludia, 
as shown by its palms and bananas. (See under China and ) 

The seventh, or Indian region, which embraces Hindostan, Ceylon, Fur- 
ther India, and the S. of China, and which is unrivalled for the nchn^ 
of its vegetation, will be described under ** Hindostan ; as also the 
eighth, or Emodic region, which comprises the mountains of Northern 
India, between the elevations of 5000 and 12, 000 feet. The twelfth region, 
or Region of Balsam Trees, comprising the S.W. of Arabia, Persia, 
Beloochistan, and Soinde, will be noticed under the first of those conn- 
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tries ; as will also the thirteenth region, usually known as the Desert Re- 
gion, which comprises the remainder of Arabia and the great African desert. 

20. Zoolo^,— The Asiatic continent constitutes the second of the six 
zoological kingdoms into which naturalists have divided the globe. (See 
p. 58.) It is divided into four zoological provinces— the Northern, Cen- 
tral, Southern, and Transition. The Northern province, or Arctic Asia, 
extends from the Arctic Ocean to the Altai mountains, and from the 
Urals to the Pacific Ocean ; being bounded on the south by the isother- 
mal curve of 32° Fall., which marks the limit of the jiermanent frost of 
the soil. The Central province extends from the Altai to the Himalaya 
and Hindoo- Koosh Mountains, and from the Caspian Sea to Japan. The 
Southern province, or Tropical Asia, comprises all the remaining coun- 
tries of Asia lying east of the table-land of Iran ; w'hilo the Transition 
province embraces western Asia south of the Caucasus, the Caspian Sen, 
and the Paropamisan Mountains. The fauna of the last-named region 
is peculiar, and fonns a connecting link between the three zoological 
kingdoms of Europe, Asia, and Africa. The fauna of the Northern pro- 
vince resembles that of northern Europe ; while in the Central and 
Southern provinces are found the elephant, rhinoceros, Bengal tiger, and 
many other formidable animals, together with the camel, auroch, yak, 
mi^-deer, argal, and Tibet goat. It is jirobablo that all the domestic 
animals of Europe, with the exception, perhaps, of the sheep, have been 
originally derived from these two provinces. Asia has comparatively a 
less variety of birds and reptiles than of quadrupeds ; but the cassowary, 
bustard, pheasant, domestic fowl, and a number of other gallinaceous 
birds, are abundant ; while, among reptiles, the Indian python, the 
cobra de capella, and the crocodile, or gavial of the Ganges, are formid- 
able in the extreme. 

The following tables — the materials of which have been derived, for the 
most part, from ‘‘Johnston’s Physical Atlas” — present an accurate 
synopsis of the fauna of Asia, so far as presently known. The first column 
gives the name of the order ; the second, the total number of species 
presently known ; the third, the total number found in this continent ; 
while the remaining three columns show the number of species found 
in Northern, Central, and Southern Asia, respectively. 


Okdkbb. 

Totnl 

Kuntbcr 

of 

Species.* 

No. of 

Aiia.1 

Asia. 

N. 

c. 

a 

Asiatic Mammals. 






Quadrumana, 

170 

49 


6 

9 

Carnivora, 

514 

276 


55 

166 

Marsupialia, 

123 

4 




Bodentia, 

604 

185 

42 


32 

Edentata, ...... 

28 

5 



2 

Pachjrdermata, 

39 

17 


”‘6 

4 

Ruminantia, 

151 

67 

li 

17 

25 

Cetacea, 

75 


24 



Totals, 

1704. 

632 

113 

104 

oo 

CO 


According to the “ Pbyiical Atlas.” t Including Malaya. 
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Ordeki. 

Total 

Numb«r 

of 

Specie*.* 

No. of 
Spec, 
In 

Asia.! 

Asia. j 

N. 1 C. 

s. 

Asiatic Birds. 






Rapaces (Birds of Prey), 


59 

4 

14 

41 

Scansores (Climbers), ... * 


95 

2 

7 

86 

Oscines (Songsters), 


221 

9 

20 

192 

(rallinaceee (Gallinaceous Birds), 


85 

5 

8 

72 

Grallatores (W6wier8), .... 


100 

24 

26 

60 

Natatores (Swimmers), . 


86 

39 

28 

19 

Totals, 

6226 

646 

83 

103 

460 

Asiatic Reptiles. 






Testudines (Tortoises), .... 

69 

27 


4 

23 

Sauria (Lizards), i 

203 

67 

“5 

17 

45 

Ophidia (Serpents), . ... 

265 

126 

6 

15 

105 

Batrachia (Frogs), 

120 

17 

3 

8 

6 

Totals, 

657 

237 

14 

44 

179 


21. Etlmography. — Leaving out of view the Malay peninsula, which 
more properly belongs to Oceania, the entire Asiatic continent is peopled 
by two groat races of the human family — the Mongolian and the Cau- 
casian. 

Mongolian Race. — Asia is peculiarly the home of the Mongol race, and Mon- 
gol nations occupy by far the greater portion of its surlace. The river Brahnia- 
l)ootra, the Himalayan, Hindoo-Koosh, and Paropamisan ranges of mountains, 
together with the Caspian Hea, fonn the great natural barriers that sejwuate this 
race from the Caucasian. Mongol nations thus occupy the whole of Northern, 
Central, and Easteni Asia, together with a part of Asia Minor, the inhabitants of 
which form a connecting link between the Mongolian and Caucasian races. For 
their physiological, intellectual, and nionvl chaincteristies, see above, at page 63. 
The lan^ages spoken by the Mongol nations all belong to two great classes — the 
Monosyllabic and the Finno-Tartarian. The former is conttned to the sonth- 
eastoni angle of the Continent, and is spoken in China, Further India, Bhotan, 
and Tibet. The lai^ages comprised under it, besides being monosyllabic, are 
wholly destitute of intleidion ; their ali>hahct8 are generally sjunbolic or ideogra- 
phic (not phonetic) ; tliey ore inartificial in their stnicture, and very limited in the 
range of their literature. The Finno-Tart<irian family of tongues, though not alto- 
gether peculiar to Mongol nations, occupies the entire remainder of the Mongolian 
arear-viz.. Northern and Central Asia— and extends w^estward into Northern and 
even Central Europe. Its princii»al branches are the Turkish,. Mongolian, and 
Tungusian, of Central Asia ; the Japanese, Loo-Chooan, and Corean, of Eastern 
Asia ; the Georgian and other languages of the region of the Caucasus ; the 8a- 
inoiede and Finnish, of the north part of both continents ; and the Magyar or 
Hungaiian, of Central Europe. All these languages are more or less infiexional 
and polysyllabic, possess phonetic, olpliabets, are more refined than the mono- 
syllabic group, while one of t^em — the Turkish — contains a hk^ly respectable 
literature. Modern research has established an undoubted aflanity between toe 


* According to the “ Physical Atlas.” t Including Malaya. 
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monosyllabic and Pinno-Tartorian families. The religious aspirations of the entire 
Mongol family have always been obtuse and of a very low ordt;r. Shamanism, or 
demon -worship, and polytheism, at one time widely prevailed ; but the nations 
speaking monosyllabic tonnes have now for the most part adopted Buddhism, 
while the Turanian nations nave become Mohammedans. 

CAUCAStANS occupy the remainder of Asia— their territory being bounded by 
the Caspian, Black Sea, the Hindoo-Koosh, and Himalaya on the N. ; by the Bed 
^ and Indian Ocea,u on the W. and S. ; and by the Bay of Bengal and Brahma- 
pootra on the E. The Hindoos, Medo-Persians, and Syro-Arabians, form the tluee 
primarj' divisions of the Caucasian race in Asia. 

The Hindoos and Medo PerHam appear to have been originally one people, 
to have simken the same language, and to have occupied, in common, the plateau 
of Iran ; but at a time anterior to the dawn of history, the Hindoos migrated 
eastward and settled in the plains of Hindostan, from which they expelled the 
aboriginal inliabitants, who were probably of Mongolian origin. Their language 
was the Sanscrit — a tongue of unparalleled copiousness and refinement ; and, 
though it is now a dead language, ^1 the tongues presently spoken in Northern 
India are immediately derived from it. Brahininisra and Buddhism — those two 
master forms of false religion— originated with this people, and continue to be 
professed by more than a half of the human race. 

The Mtdo- Persian group of nations occupies about a tenth part of the surface 
of Asia, embracing Persia, Bcloochistan, Afglianistan, and the greater part of 
Turkestan and Armenia. The origin of these nations has never been accurately 
ascertained. Their very existence had been scarcely known beyond the elevated 
plateau which, from time immemorial, they appear to have occupied, wiien all at 
once they advanced from obscurity to empire. Eineigiug from their inoimtain- 
ous abodes, they captured Babylon the Great, and founded an empire whic.h, in 
point of extent, exceeded even that of Rome. Their physictal conformation, which 
18 decidedly of the European type, corrc»borate 8 the testimony aiforded by their 
languages, as to their amnity with the iirimdpal nations of Eurppe. Their lan- 
guages form an important branch of the great Indo-Euit^pean family, and embrace 
the Persian, Pushtoo, Beloochee, Kurdish, Ossitinlan, and Armenian. ABhemitic 
language— the Pehlvi — is supposed to have been predominant at a very remote 
period in Persia, though it originated in the provinces liordering on Assyria ; but 
under what circumstances it became the general language of Media, is still matter 
of conjecture. A yet more ancient language is the Persepolitan, a tme Medo- 
Persiau idiom, vestiges of which are presented in arrow-headed or cuneiform cha- 
racters (like those of Assyria), on the monumental inscrijttions recently discovered 
among the ruins of ancient Persian cities. The Zend language, now extinct, was 
another Medo-Persiau tongue, and a sister dialect of the Sanscrit. It seems to 
have been the language of Zoroaster, and is still partially preserved in tlie sacer- 
dotal books of the Guebres and Parsees. The earliest religion of the Medo-Per- 
aian nations was fire-worship, but they are now, with few exceptions, followers 
of Mohammed — the Armenians being the only nation of this stoc-k by whom Chris- 
tianity has been received. 

The Svro-Arabian or Sfiemitic nations are chiefly confined to this continent, and 
especially to its south-western angle — viz., Arabia, Syria, and the liasin of the 
Euphrates and Tigris. In jierfection of physical confonnation, the Syro-Arabians 
are regardedby eminent physiologists as quailing, if they do not indeed surpass, 
all the other branches of the human family. Yet their cliaracteristics are by no 
means uniform. The Syrians, who still preserve their lineage pure and unmingled 
among the mountains of Kurdistan, have a fair complexion, with^grey eyes, red 
b€«rd, and a robust frame. The wandering Arab of the Desert is thin and muscular 
in form, witli deep brown skin, and laiw black eyes ; in the valley of the Jordan 
be has a dark skin, coarse hair, and flattened features, somewhat resembling the 
Negro type. The Jew is easily distinguished, in whatever country he takes up his 
ab^e, by his long oval face, and the peculiar east of his physiognomy, though his 
liair is found of all shades, ftom jet-black to red. The Shemitic languages are re- 
markably few In number, but, as a compensation for this, they can claim the 
highest antiquity, and are spread over an immense portion of the surface of the 
earth. They extend, without interruption, from the Persian Gulf and Lake Uru- 
mlali to the Atlantic, and from the Mediterranean and Mount Taurus to on unde- 
fined distance into the interior of Africa, where they come In contact with the 
Hamitiu or African family. They are bounded on the east and north by the Indo- 
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European or Japhetic family, and at one point (Asia Minor) come in contact with 
the Inrkish — a Pinno-Tartarian tongue. From the earliest times they were native 
in Palestine, Phoenicia, Syria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and Arabia — thus ex- 
tending from the Tigris to the Mediterranean, and from the Armenian Mountains 
to the south coast of Arabia. The Phoenicians sent colonies at a very remote age 
to numerous islands and shores of the Mediterranean, and thus carried their lan- 
guage from Tyre and Sidon to the Pillars of Hercules ; while the Arabians, on the 
other hand, carried their language across the Bed Sea into Ethiopia. 

Table of Shemitic Lanquages. 

The Hehreu) or Phoenician Branchy including — 

Cauaanitish or pure Hebrew, in Canaan. 

Phoenician and Punic, in Phoenicia and Carthage. 

Samaritan, in the Kingdom of Samaria, ^.forming a connecting-link between the 
Hebrew and Aramean branches. 

Tht Aramean or Syrian Branch, viz. — 

Chaldee or East Aramean in Mesopotamia. 

S^iac or West Aramean, in Syria. 

Modem Syriac, a corrupt dialect of the Syriac, is still preserved among the 
mountains of Armenia, Persia, and Mesopotamia. 

The Arabian Branch — 

Koreish, originally spoken in North Arabia, the parent of Modem Arabic. 

Hamyaritic, the parent of the Ekhkili, the ancient dialect of South Arabia. 

Modem Arabic, in Arabia, Syria, and Northern Africa. 

Ekhkili, spoken by a mountain tribe in Hadramaut. 

Gheez or Ethiopic, derived from the Hamyaritic, was anciently spoken in 
Ethiopia (Abyssinia), but is now superseded by its two dialects, the Tigre 
and Aniharic. 


ASIATIC TUKKEY. 

Bonndaxles. — N., Transcaucasia, the Black Sea, and Sea of Mar- 
mora; W., the Archipelago and Levant; S., the Mediterrane^ 
Arabia, and the Persian Gulf ; and E., Persia and Transcaucasia. 
Lat. 30°— 42® N., Ion. 26'' — 48® E. Aleppo, one of the jirincipal 
commercial emi>oriums of the Ottoman Empire (lat. 36® 11', Ion. 37® 
10'), is situated almost exactly in the centre of this wide are^ It is 
in the same latitude as San Francisco, North Carolina, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Malta, Rhode^ Mosul, Teheran, and King-ki-tao in Corea ; 
and in the same longitude as Moscow, Kertch, Sinope, Gondar, 
and the mouth of the river Zambesi. 

Area and Population,— The area is estimated at 669,674 sq^re 
miles, and the population at 16,050,000. Hence Ottoman Asi^ 
though five and a half times lareer than the British Islands, is 

C uy exceeded in population by England and Wales. Its length, 
i Cape Baba to Mount Ararat, is 970 miles, and its breadth, along 
the 35th meridian, 770 miles. 

Surface.— That of Asia Minor is mountainous, having a high 
table-land in the interior, and rich plains along the sea-coast. In 
Armenia the surface is a succession of high mountain-chams and 
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elevated valleys. In the western part is traversed by a ^eat 
chain of moimtaiiis, while the eastern is an immense desert ^ain. 
Mesojwtaniia consists partly of a continuation of the CTeat Syrian 
Desert, and partly of alluvial soil once profusely watered by canals, 
but now unproductive through inactivity and misgovemment. 

Political and Natural Divisions. — The Ottoman Emj)ire in Asia 
comprises four great natural divisions— auz., 1. Turkish Armenia, in 
the N.E., now separated from the Ru^isian governments of Trans- 
caucasia by the Aras or Araxes, and extending westward to a line 
drawn from the city of Trebizond to the Bay of Iskenderun. 2. 
Asia Minor, in the N.W., between the line above mentioneii and the 
Archijielago, and between the Black Sea and the Mediterranean. 

3. Syria, including Palestine, in the S. W., skirting the whole eastern 
shore of the Mediterranean from Mount Amanus to Arabia Petrea, 
and extending eastward to the Euphrates and the Syrian Desert. 

4. Mesojictamia (including Irak Arabi and A1 Jezira), and Turkish 
Kourdistan, in the S.E., c^tween Persia and the Syrian Desert, and 
comprising almost the entire basin of the Euphrates and Tigris. The 
Political Divisions, which are named paahalw/iUi, vary greatly in 
numl>er and magnitude, according to the varying power of tlieir 
respective governors. 

Turkish Armenia, three Pashaliuks. 

Treblaond.— Trebizond 30, Batoum 3, Gunieh, Rizah 30, Tireh- 
boli, Kerasun 3 (north coast), Artvin 7 (Joruk or Tchonik). 

Erzroum. — Eezroi^m 40 n., Erzingan 15 (W. Euphrates), Mush 6 
(E. Euphrates), Kars 12 n., Bayazid 5 n. (Aras). 

Van. — Van 40, Akhlat or Ardish 6 n., Betlis 15 (Lake Van), 
Julamerk n. (Great Zab). 

Asia Minor, six Pashaucks. 

Blvas or Room.— Sivas 30, Iskelib 9 n., Tchonim 8 n. (Kizil 
Irmak), Amasia 20, Tokat 33 n,, Marsivan 30 n. (Yeshil Irmak), 
Arab Gir 30 (Euphrates), Samsun 2 (north coast). 

Anatolia. — Smyrna (Gulf of Symma), Sinope 10, Erem or 

Erekli (north coast), Bartan 10, Zafran-Boli 15 (Ohati Su), Boli 6 
(Filiyas), Shugshut 8, Kutaya 50 n. (Sakaria), Angora 16 (Murta- 
dabad), Kank^ 18 n. (Kizil Irmak), Tash-Kupri 8, Kastamuni 
12 (Kara Su), Tosia 15 (Devrek), Scutari 60 (Bos}>orus), Ismid 5, 
Isnic n., Brusa 60, Muhalitch 11 n. (Sea of Marmora), Bunarbashi 
(Scamander), Adramiti 5, Scala Nova 20 (west coast), Bergamo 
(Calcus), Manissa 20 (Kodus), Ak-Hissar 6 (Phiygius), Sart (Pac- 
tolus), Alla Shehr 15 (Coganus), Aidin 30, Ahum Kara Hissar 60 
n, (Mendereh), Eski-Hissar, Khonas (Lycus), Budrum 11, Makri, 
Adalia 8 (south coast). 

Adann , or ItshlL — Adana 10 (Sihoon), Alaya (south coast), Selef- 
keh (Ghiuk), Tarsus 7 (Cydnus). 

Kara . Tn«Ti1a or Xonl0h. — Konieh 30 n. (Lake B^«Shehr), Ak- 
Shehr 7 (Lake Ak-Shehr), Karaman 7 (west of Cak^ Ak-Gol), 
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Kaisarieh 40, n. (Kizil Irmak), Gurun 8 (Tolduna Su, affl. Euph- 
rates). 

Maraflh. — Marash 18 (Jyhoon), Malatiyeh n. (Euphrates). 

Cyprus.— Lefkosia or Nikosia 12, Famagusta (Pediseus), Lar- 
nica 3 (south-east coast), Baffa (south-west coast). 

Syria, including Palestine, five Pashalicks. 

Aleppo. — Aleppo 80 (Koik), Iskenderun or Scanderoon, Beilan 5 
(Gulf of Scanderoon), Antioch or Antaki 10 (Orontes), Aintab 20 
(60 miles N. AlepjK)). 

TrliK)ll. — Tripoli or Tarablous 18, Latakia or Ladikiyeh 7, 
Tartous ; Jebail 6 (coast). 

Acre.— Acre or Akka 10, Beirout 12, Deir-el-Ahmar, Saida or 
Sidon 6,SurorTyre 5, Kisarieh (coast), Baalbec 2 (Litany or Leontes), 
En-Nasirah or Nazareth 3 n. (Kishon), Sebustieh or Samaria, 
Nablous or Shechem 8 (Arsuf). 

Gaza. — Gaza or Ghuzzeh 15, Jaffa or Joppa 4, El Arish (coast). 

Damascus. — Damascus or Esii Sham 100 (Burada), Hamah 44, 
Hems 30 n. (Orontes), Palmyra or Tadmor (in an oasis in the Syrian 
Desert), Jerusalem 20 (Kedron), Hebron or Khalil 10 (Eshcol), 
Beit Lahm 4 (Sorek), Jericho or Eriha n. (Jordan). 

Mesopotamia and Turkish Kourdistan, three Pashalicks. 

Baghdad. — Baghdad or Bagdad 65, Samara (Tigris), Bassorah or 
Basra 60, Koma 4, (Shat-el-Arab), Shuk-el-Shuym 10, Mesjid n., 
Hillah or Babylon 10, Kerbela n.. Hit 7, Anah 9, Kirkissa, Dier 
(Euphrates). 

Dl:^bekr. — D iyarbekr 13, Sert n. (Tigris), Kerkisiyah, Rakkah 
8, Bir 4, Palu 5 (Euphrates), Nizibin n., Mardin n. (Khabour), 
Harran, Orfah 13 (Beliikh). 

Turkish Kourdistan. — Mosul 40, Ruim of Nineveh, Senn, Til Afar 
5 n. (Tims), Arbel 6 n, (Great Zab), Amadiah (Khaboiu’), Ker- 
kook n. (Little Zab), Suleimaniyeh 5 (Diyalah). 

Descriptive Notes.— Asiatic Turkey is very thinly peopled : of its 
one hundred and thirty towns enumerated in the text, only fifty- 
three contain more tnan 10,000 inhabitants ; twenty-six have 
20,000; nine have 50,000; and two (Smyrna and Damascus) 
upwards of 100,000. 

Armenia. — Trehizond, the ancient Trapezus, so called from its shape, which re- 
sembles a trapezium, is an important fortified se^a-port, and the natural entrepot of 
the European trade with Armenia, North Persia, and Tiunseancasia : in 1846 its 
exi>orts--chiefly silks, wool, tobacco, wax, opium, and other drags—were valued at 
nearly half a million, and its imports at a million and a half : it was at this point 
that Xenophon with his ten thousand Greeks reached the coast, on their memor- 
able retreat after the battle of Cunaxa. Mrzronm or Erzeronin, th^ principal city 
of Turkish Armenia, in an extremely fertile district, has extensive trade with an 
the a^ac.ent countries, and Is a chief halting-station of caravans travelling from 
Teheran to Mecca. Kars, near the Russian frontier, occupies an elevated and 
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commanding position : it was taken by the Russians in 1855, after a gallant defence 
by the Turlw. Fan is a fortified city with a fiourishing trade, and j^ossesses 
some remarkable antiquities, which have been attributed to Seniiramis. Beilis 
or BUI is, with manufactures of cotton cloths celebrated for tlieir bright red 
colour : near it the army of Solymau the Magnificent was defeated by tlie Persians 
in 1554. Julamerk, the chief U)wn of the Nestorian Christians. 

Asia Minor, — Sims or Siicos has manufactures of coarse woollen and other fab- 
rics, with a considerable transit trade. Tokat (Eudokia), a considerable dei>At for 
agricultural produce, has manufactures of silk and calico, and a copper refinery. 
Arab Gir, a thriving to^^m on the route between Trobizond and Aleppo. Smyrna 
(Turk. Ismir), the capital of Asiatic Turkey, and one of the largest and richest cities 
in the empire ; its foreign trade is very ei^nsive, especially with Great Britain, 
Austria, France, and the United State.H: it is the rendezvous of merchants from all 

f iarts of the world, and the residence of consuls fnun most of the European States : 
ts imports alone are valued at £0,000,000 annually : it claims to be the birthplace 
of Homer, occupies a distinguished place in the early history of Christianity, 
w'as the scene of the labours and martjT<lom of Polycarp, and is the only one of 
the great ancient cities on the western coast of the j»eninsula which has sunived 
to this day.* Sinope or Sinouh, long famous for its commerce, continues to be 
the best port on the nortli coast of Asiatic Turkey; here, in Noveinl>er 1853, the 
Russian fleet, emerging from Seva8toi)ol, attacked and deatroyed a Turkish 8(iuad- 
ron, consisting of thii^en ships, lying at aiu-hor in the roadstead, when four 
thousand Turks were cruelly butchered. Eregri or Krekli (Herac.lea Pontica) ; 
here Xenophon and the ten thousand Greeks einiiarked on their homeward journey : 
it has a good port with shipbuilding yai-ds, and exports timber, silk, and wax. 
Kutayn (Cotyaum), a large poi)uloU8 city, sometimes regarded as the capital of 
Anatolia, has numerous mosques, luiblic lwiths, and khans, and a large trade in 
goats’ hadr, w' 0 (*l, and agricultural produce. Angora (Ancyrn), long famous for 
the fine silken hair obtained from a species of goat, and used in the mnuufacture 
of shawds. Here the anny of Bayazul, the Ottoman Hultan, W’as defeated by the 
Mogul host, under Tamerlane, in 1402. Scutari (pronounced Scoo'-tn-ri), a large and 
jMipidous town on the Bosj-mrus, ojqwsite Constantinoi)le, of which it is usually 
considered a suburb : it rejiresents the ancient Uhrysojadis, which was the port 
of Clialcedon — a famous city in the Immediate vicinity, where the fourth general 
council of the Church was hekl, a.d. 451, Isniid (Nicomedia), the residence of a 
Pasha, and of Greek and Armenian archbiKho])s, was anciently the seat of the 
kings of Bithynia. Dioclesian made it the capital of the Roman enqiire. It was 
the birthplace of Arrian ttie historian, and the residence of Hannibal and the 
younger Pliny, l8nic(Sicsb&), a ptior mean town, famous in ecclesiastical history 
as the jdace where the first general council was held, a.d. 825. Brusa (Prusa), 
once the capital of Bithynia, is one of the most flourishing emporiums of com- 
merce in Asiatic Turkey. Bunarbashi, a village 9 miles 8.y.E. of the western 
entrance of the Hellespont, probably occuiues a part of the site of ancient Tioy. 
Manissa (Magnesia ad Sipylum), famous for its hjadstones (hence called viagn(ts\ 
and for the victory gained by the two Scipios over Antiochus the Great, 
which secured to the Romans the empire of the East, Aidin or Ghuzel-Hmar 
(Tralles), about 60 miles 8.E. of Smyrna, is an important commercial city, and 
next in rank to Smyrna, with which it is now connected by a railway, the first and 
only one in Turkey. Kara-IiUsar or AJium Kara-Hissar (“ The Black Castle of 
Opium”), so named from its trade in that commodity, raised in the vicinity. 
/ftw/rum (HaUcamasau8), the birthplace of Herodotus and Dionysius, and the place 
from which were obtained the celebrated marbles of Halie^amassus, now deimsited 
in the British Museum. Adana has a trade in wool, cotton, com, wine, and fmit. 
Tarsus, a celebrated city, and the ancient cajutal of Cilicia, was the birthplace of 
Ht Paul the Ajmstle, and many other illustrious men. Konieh (Iconiuiu), was 
visited by 6t Paul in his missionary travels: in the middle ages it was one of the 


* The other six cities to which 8t John addressed epistles were — Pergamos 
now Bergamo, 48 miles N, of Smyrna; Thyatira, now Ak-Hissar, 60 miles N.B. ; 
Philadelphia, now Allah-Shehr, 86 iniles E, ; Sardis, now the miserable villa^ 
Sart, 50 miles E. ; Jxwdicea, now the poor village Bski-hissar, 120 miles S.ET ; 
and Ephesus, now represented by heaps of ruins near Ayasaiuk, 40 miles S. of 
Bmyms. 
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p^eatest cities In Asia Minor, and is now a place of (JonsideraWe trade. Ak-SJUkr, 
a small town built on the ruins of the once famous Antioch in Pisidia. Karaman 
(Laranda), was, from 1300 to 1486, the capital of a flourishing kingdom. Kaisarieh, 
the ancient Caesarea Maztma, was the capital of Cappadocia, and one of the most 
ancient cities in Asia Minor ; it is still a place of peat commercial importance, 
and has mines of iron and steel in the vicinity. Lejkosia, Lamica, Ac., see Notes 
on the Islands. 

Syria and Palestine. — Aleppo or HaJeh^ the principal city in North Syri^ rose 
to importance on the destruction of Palmyra, and became the peat emporium of 
trade between Europe and the East — distinction which its favourable position 
is likely to secure to it in the future. Previous to the earthquakes of 1822 and 
1830 its population amounted to 250,000. It has long been celebrated for its silk 
and cotton manufactures and for its productive gardens. Iskenderun, Scanderooiif 
ov Alexandrettay has the best harbour on the Syrian coast, Antioch (Tmk. Antaki\ 
once the proud capital of Syria, and second to no city in Asia, was built by 
Seleucus Nicator, about b.c. 300 : situated on the high road between Europe and 
Asia, and the Orontes being navimible up to the city, its commerce has been 
always extensive : it was one of tlie earliest strongholds of the Christian faith, 
and here the disciples of our Lord were first culled Christians, though now it does 
not contain a single Christian church. Tripoli (anc. Tripolis^ Turk, Tardblus), 
on the coast and at the foot of a spur of Mount Lebanon, is surrounded by lux- 
uriant gardens and remains of the architecture of the middle ages : it was taken 
by the Crusaders in 1108, when its large and valuable library was consigned to the 
flames ; the principal exports are soap and sponges. Acre, Akka, or St Jean 
jyAcre, the ancient Ptolemais, at the foot of Mount Carmel, is one of the oldest 
cities of Phoenicia : it was the key of the passage between Palestine and Coele- 
Byria, and rose to importance as a commercial and military station after the de- 
cline of Tyre : it Is celebrated for the memorable sieges it has sustained, and 
was reduced to a heap of ruins by the British fleet in 1840. Beirout or Beyrout 
(Berytus), is the port of Damascus and Central Byria, and has more commercial 
activity than any other Syrian port ; valuable mines of coal and iron have been 
fo md in the vicinity, Saida, anc. Sidon or Great Zidon, probably the most 
ancient, and for a long time the most powerful city of Phoenicia, till eclipsed by its 
colony, Tyre : it was long famous for its manufactures of glass, a substance 
which it is said was first invented here. Sttr or Tyre (Tj^rusX soon eclipsed its 
jiarcnt Sidon, and became one of the greatest and most famous cities of the an- 
cient world ; as early as the 11th century before the advent of Christ, the Tyrians 
had became famous for their skill in various manufactures and arts : the trade 
of Tyre was commensurate with its manufactures — “ Its merchants were princes, 
its traffickers were the honourable of the earth” (Is. xxiii. 8): at a very early 
perioil it carried its commerce beyond the pillars of Hercules, and founded colo- 
nie.s at Cadiz, Cyprus, Carthage, and other jdaces : it was successively beseiged 
by Shalmaneser and Nebuchadnezzar, and in b.c. 822 it was taken and sacked by 
Alexander the Great, after which it never regained its former importance, its 
commerce having been transferred to Alexandria : the wars of the Crusades eom- 
plete<i its ruin, and its site is now occupied by a miserable village which exports 
a little tobacco, cotton, charcoal, and fuel. The downfall and permanent desola- 
tion of Tyre is one of the most memorable accomplishments of prophecy which 
the annals of the world exhibit. Kaisarieh (Cmsarea), memorable m tne early'his- 
tory of Christianity as the place where the Gentiles were first received into the 
Christian Church : under the ^mans it was the capital of Palestine, and the 
residence of a procurator, and remained a place of importance until the middle 
ages, when it was reduced to ruins by the Crusaders : here Eusebius, the cele- 
brated church historian, was bom, and here Origen studied and wrote commen- 
taries. BacUbec, probably the Baala^ of Scripture and Heliopolis of the Greeks, 
a very ancient and celebrated city on the Orontes, in the middle of the great 
valley of Baca, afterwards called Coele-Syria, 43 miles N.W. of Damascus: 
here was erected a stupendous temple by Antoninus Pius, which was reckoned 
one of the wonders of the world ; and here are still seen ruins more numerous and 
magnificent than an^here else in Syria, with the exception of Palmyra : Baalbec 
continued to be a place of great importance down to the time of tne Moslem In- 
vasion, but isj now only a ville^ of 2000 inhabitants. En Nasirah, the ancient 
Nazareth, where the p^nts oi Jesus resided, and where he lived till the com- 
mencement of his ministry ; it is a small, well-built town, containing about 
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SOOO inhabitants, of whom about two-thirds are Christians. SthustUK the ancient 
Samaria, and afterwards Sebaste, founded by Omri, King of Israel, b.c. 925, was 
the capital of tlie ten tribes till they were carried away by Shalnianesar, b.c. 720 : 
here was planted the first Christian Church out of Jerusalem : it fell into decay 
about the 4th century of our era, and is now a niere village surrounded by gardens 
and plantations. Nahhu» or Ndhulm, the ancient Shechem and Neapolia, the capi- 
tal of the Kingdom of Israel l>el’ore Samaria, and the chief seat of the ^maritan 
worship till the nation embraced Christianity ; the inhabitants, who are chiefly 
Mohammedans, are engaged in the manufacture of soap and cotton fabrics. 
Croza (Arab. (Jvzzch) a thriving town on the S.W. coast, with manufactures of 
soap and cotton fabri(!s, and a principal eutrepdt for the caravans passing l>e- 
tween Eg 57 >t and Syria ; it is very ancient — was one of the five chief cities of the 
Philistines ; the stene of some of Samson’s famous exploits, and of liis death ; 
and near it Philip baptized the eunuch of Ethiopia. Jaffa or Yaffa, anc. 
Joppa, a maritime town 45 miles N. W. of Jerusalem : it has a trade in cloth, com, 
fruits, and coral, the produce of its vicinity; and here the pilgrims usually land 
on their way to Jerusalem : it is celebrated as the place where Jonah embarked 
for Tarshish, and where Peter had Ids deeply sigidficant vision. 

Damascus (Arab. Ex-Shavr) the principal city in Syria, in a beautiful plain at 
the eastern ftx»t of Anti-T^-lMinon r it is regar<led by many as the most ancient city 
in the world, and it is certaiidy one of the earlie.st that attained to consequence : 
situated at the edge of Ihe desert, and at the mouth of the plain of Coele-byria, it 
was destined to l>e one of the greatest emporia of commerce in the world : at its 
immense bazaars may always be seen the representatives of all civilised nations, 
and alx)ve 200 mercliunts are here pennanently settled : foreign trade is earned 
on by the great caravan to Mecca, and by those to Bagdad and Alepjio ; while 
there is daily communication with Beirut, Tripoli, and Acre. Hamah, the Hamath 
of Scripture and the Epiphania of the Greeks, 110 miles N.E. of Damascus, was 
an early colony of the Pliceuieians, and, in the days of Joshua, the capital of a 
small kingdom of same name : in the 14th century of our era Abulfeda, the 
Arabian geogropher, was its prince ; and it is at present one of the most pleasant 
towns of Byria, canyiug on a brisk trade with the Arabs of the desert, and having 
manufactures of silk, cotton, and w'oollen stuffs. JIcvis or Homs (Emesa), 86 
miles N.E. of Damasciw, was anciently the cjipital of Phoeniida Lilwnia, and in 
Strabo’s time the residence of independent Arabian princes : it was celebrated 
for its great temple of the sun, the high jiriest of which (Elagabalus) exchanged 
his office for the imperial purple : it W’as also the scene of a decisive battle be- 
tween Aurelian and the famous Queen Zenobi^ a.d. 27.3. Palmyra, the Tfwlnior 
of Scripture, built by King Solomon in an oasis in the Syrian Desert, 120 miles 
N.E. of Damascus, and midway between the Euphrates and the Meditermnean : 
as a principal station for the great caravan traffic from the East, it was i>re-emi- 
nentiy a city of merchants, who sold to the western world the products of India 
and Arabia ; Zenobia, its ambitious queen, was vanquished and carried to Rome 
by Aurelian, and her splendid capital levelled with the ground : a few mud cot- 
tages mark the sjmt where “the city of palms ” once stood ; but the surrounding 
mins, which cover a space of three square miles, are the admiration of all travel- 
lers through the desert : neither Greece nor Italy can exhibit antiquities whicli 
in pfiint of splendour can rival those of Palmyra : the most remarkable of these 
remains consist of portions of a temple of the sun, whiirh had 890 Corinthian 
columns of white marble, 60 of which are still entire. Jerusalem (“ peaceful pos- 
session’, b, contracted into Salem, by far the most interesting and renowned city in 
the world, having been the site of the most important events recorded in the an- 
nals of history ; the date of its origin la wholly unknown, but it existed in the 
time of Abraliam^ when Melchizadek was its sovereign : it was the capital of the 
Israelitish empire under David and Solomon, when it became the permanent 
centre of the true religion : after the division of the empire under Rehoboam it 
remained the capital of the kingdom of Judah, till the time of the captivity, b.c. 
688 : here the ^viour taught, here he wrought miracles, and here he sulfered : 
after liaving been the scene of horrors unparalleled in the history of the human 
race, Jemsalem was al»andoned to the Homans, who levelled it to the ^und, 
A.D. 70 ; it was re-built by Hadrian, a.d. 185 ; captured by the Persians in 614 ; 
by the Baracens, under Omar, in 6:i7 ; by the Crusaders, under Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon, in 1099 ; re-captured by i^ladln in 1187 ; and has ever since remained under 
the goUing yoke of the Turks : the principal buddings are the Mosque of Omar, 
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on the site of the Temple of Jehovah, and overlooking the deep valley of Jeho- 
shaphat ; and the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, which is sui>posed to mark the 
sacred spot where the crucifixion, burial, and resurrection of our Lord took place. 
Hebron, more recently Kirjath-Arba and Mainre, now called El Khulil by the 
Arabs, stands on a height, 18 miles S. of Jerusalem : it is perhaps the oldest city 
in the world that is still inhabited, having been built “ seven years before Zoau 
in Egypt,” which was itself a town of venerable antiquity in the days of Moses ; 
with the exception of Jenisalem and Bethlehem, j)erhaps no jjlace on earth is 
more hallowed by high and sacred associations : the reputed site of the cave of 
Ma(!hpelah, the sepulchre of tlic i>atriarchs, Ls covered by a Turkish mosque, 
which no Jew or Christian is permitted to enter. Bethleltem or Ephrath, now 
Beit-el-lahm, 6 miles 8. of Jerusalem, on the road to Hebron, possesses ever- 
lasting reifown from having been the birthplace of our Saviour, as it liad previ- 
ously i)oen of David, his gioat ancestor according to the flesh. 

Mesopotamia. — Bagdad or Bugltdud, capital ofai)a8ha]ick of same name, and for- 
merly of the Saracen Caliphate', on both sides of the Tigris, 220 miles from the 
Persian Gulf : it is a place of great trade, especially with Aleppo and Damascus : 
it was long the great emporium of all the surrounding countries, but its com- 
merce has declined since Persia began to receive European gorwls by Trebixond 
and tlie Persian Gulf. About 20 miles further down the river stood the ancient 
Ctesiphon and Seleucia, the former the capital of the Parthian Empire, and pro- 
bably the Calneh of Gen. x. 10, and the latt('r the mighty capital of Western 
Asia, till it was eclipsed by Ctesiphon. Close to Bagdad, and farther up the 
Tigris, stood Sitt3.ee, jirobably the Accad of Sewipture, a great and populous city, 
supposed to be now marked by the ruin called Tel Nimroud. Bassorah or Basra, 
the great emporium of the Turki.sh Empire for Eastern produce : ships of 400 
tons (‘.an come up to the city. Hlllah, a small town on the Euphrates, 60 miles 
S. of Bagdad, among the rains of amuent Babylon, the first theatre of empire, and 
one of the most ma^ificent and famous cities of the ancient world : it was built 
by Nimrod, grandson of Ham, and became afteiwards the luxuriant cajiital of the 
Babylonish-Chaldean Empire : it was in the zenith of its pow er in the time of 
Nebuchadnezzar, b.c. 604 ; was teken by Cyras, b.c. 538 ; and afterwards by Alex- 
ander the Great : after his deatli it became a part of the Syrian kingdom of 
Selencns Nicator, who contribut(':d to its decline by the foundation of Seleucia. 
Diyarhekr or Diarhekr, represents the ancient Amida : here are some copper 
works and manufactures of cotton and silk. Harran, the Haran of Scripture, 
where Abraham and his family resided fora time on their journey towards Canaan, 
and w'here Crassus w'as defeated by the Parthiaiis, b.c. 53. Orfah, the famous Ur 
of the Chaldees, the birthplace of Abraham, Nalior, and Lot ; and afterwards 
Edessa, capital of Osrlioene, where Caracalla was murdered. Mosul, on the Tigris, 
215 miles N. W. of Bagdad, a considerable town with a brisk and nourishing trade, 
but chiefly interesting on account of its proximity b) the rains of ancient Nineveh, 
recently explored with siudi brilliant results by M, Botta, and by our indefatigable 
countryman, Layard : their excavations have brought to light the sculptured re- 
mains of several immense palaces of the ancient kings of Nineveh : the mounds 
containing these remains are spread over a laige area along the east bank of the 
Tigris, and include Khorsabad, Konyuiyik, Nimroud, and Karamlis : the prophet 
Jonah and the historian Diodorus infonn us that in their time Nineveh was 
three days’ journey in circumference, and that it had a population of alxnit 600,000 
souls : the numerous remains brought to light by Layard, most of which are de- 
posited in the British Museum, clearly belong to different periods, extending over 
several generations, none of wnich can be later than 600 b.c., while some of them 
belong to a period at least as ancient as the 13th or even the 16th oentury before 
our era. Arbel or Erbil, the ancient Arbela, wliere Alexander the Great obtained 
his final and decisive victory over Darius, b.c. 331. 

Capes. — Injeh> the nortbmost point of Asia Minor ; Baba, the westmost 
point ; Krio, the most south-westerly point ; Anamur, the moat southerly 
point of Asia Minor. 

Ta lftnilw. — ^Marmora, in the Sea of Marmora ; Lesbos or Mitylene, Scio 
or Ohio, Samos, Nioaria, Patmos, Cos or Stanohio, Rhodes — all off the 
west 00^ of A^tolia ; Cyprus, in the Mediterranean, south-east of Asia 
Minor. 
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Many of these ialanda are highly celebrated : Afamiora is noted for its quarries 
of beautiful limestone, and hence the term marble. Lesbos was famous for its ex- 
cellent wine, and for bein^ the birthplace of Alceeus, Sappho, Arion, Pittacus, 
Theophrastus, and the pirate Barb^ssa; area 276 square miles, population 
40,000 ; principal town Castro. Scio (Cliios), a beautiful fertile island, which enjoyed 
gimt prosperity till 1822, when, having united with Samos in its revolt against the 
T^rks, almost the entire population, amounting to about 120,000 persons, were 
either massacred or sold into slavery. Samos was one of the chief centres of Ionian 
civilisation, literature, and art ; its pottery was celebrated over the world ; sta- 
tuary, painting, and architecture long flourished in it ; but it is chiefly celebrated 
as having been the birthplace of Pythagoras. Patmos will be ever memorable as 
the scene of the Apostle John’s banishment, and as the place where the volume 
of inspiration was completed. Cos, the birthplace of Hippocrates and Apelles, 
contained a celebrated temple to the god iEsculapius. Rhodes, the most easterly 
island in the Agean Sea, and one of the largest in the whole Archipelago — area 
420 square miles, population 30,000 — is w'ell watered and fertile, and celebrated 
from the remotest antiquity as the seat of commerce, nari^tion, literature, and 
the arts ; but now reduced to a state of abject poverty by the devastations of war 
and the tyranny and rapacity of its Turkish rulers : its capital, Rhodes, with a 
population of 15.000, was in ancient times famous for its huge brazen statue of 
Apollo, reckoned one of the seven wonders of the world : in modern times Rhodes 
is noted as one of the la.st retreats of the knights of 8t John of Jerusalem, who 
held it from 1308 to 1522. Cyprue (Heb. Chittim’t Turk. Kebris), a large and 
celebrated island of the Mediterranean, south of Cilicia, aren, 4500 square miles, 
population 108,000, of whom 75,000 are Greeks and .30,000 Turks ; the surface, in 
many parts sterile and uninhabited, is traversed from east to west by two moun- 
tain ranges, which attain their maximum height in Mount Santa Croce (Olympus), 
8000 feet above the level of the sea ; capital Le/kosia 1 2, near the centre : other 
towns are — Lamica 3, the best frequented j>ort on the island; and Famagusta 
(Arsinoe), once the capital of the island, with the ruins of Salamis in the vicinity. 

Seas, Straits, and Gal&. — Black Sea, N. of A.sia Minor ; Bosporus, 
Sea of Marmora, and the Hellespont, between European and Asiatic 
Turkey ; Gulfs of Adramyti, Smyrna, Scala Nova, anti Cos, W. of Ana- 
tolia ; Gulfs of Makri, Adalia, and Scanderoon, S. of Asia Minor ; the 
Levant, W. of Syria ; tho Persian Gulf, S.E. of Mesopotamia, 

Honntain System.— (See under Asia,” par. 11.) 

Biver System and Towns.— (See after ** Boloochistan.”) 

liakes. — Van {Ars^sa Palus), in the S. of Armenia; Isnio (Ascania), 
Abullionte {ApolloniatU), and Maniyas {Miletoiwlitis), in the N.W. of 
Ajiatolia; Egerdir, in the S.E. of Anatolia; TMz-gol or Koch Hissar 
{Tatta)f in N. of Konieh ; Agh Den^z, N.E. of Antioch ; Bahr-el-Merdj, 
near Damascus ; Bahr-el-Huleb ( fValers of Menm)^ near the sources of 
the Jordan; Lake of Tiberias, EL of Galilee; Dead Sea {As^haliUes)^ 
S.E. of Palestine. 

Most of these lakes arc salt, and have no outlet. Lake Van, the largest, has an 
area of 1200 square miles ; elevation above the setg 6467 feet ; its waters are salt ; 
it contains many islands, and the only fishery in it is that of a kind of Sardines, 
which are salted, and exported to all parts of Asia Minor : pumice-stone and 
other volcanic products lie scattered along the shores. The Lake of Tiberias, or 
Sea of Galilee, is the most interesting sheet of water in the w'orld, from having 
been so often navigated by the Saviour and the fishennon of Galilee w'hom he chose 
to be his Apostles ; here he walked on the billows, and here he stilled tho winds 
and the waves ; while on its western shore stood most of the towns which he fre- 
quented during his ministry— as Tiberias, Bethsalda, Chorazin, and Capemaiiin : 
the lake is traversed by the Jordan from N. to S. ; the waters are fresh and teem 
with fish ; and it has now been ascertained that its surface is 328 feet lielow tho 
level of the Mediterranean. The Dead Sea or Lake Asphnltites— area 360 square 
miles — is also very remarkable, os being the saltest body of water known ; as having 
no outlet, though It receives the drain^e of a large extent of country ; and as occu- 
pying the spot where once stood the guilty cities of tho plain, Sodom, Gomorrha, 
Admah, and Zebolm ; the waters are so intensely salt that no living creature 
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can live in them, and so buoyant that men bathing in them find themselres floated 
like cork : as its surface is 1812 feet below the level of the ocean, it is obvious 
that, even before the destruction of Sodom, the Jordan could not have found its 
way to the Red Sea, unless indeed that catastrophe was accompanied by a 
general change of level over the entire country : the probability, therefore, is 
that there was a smaller lake here previously. 

Climate, cold and humid in the mountainous regions, but warm and 
delightful in the plains and valleys. In the vallev of the Jordan, espe- 
cially in the vicinity of the Dead Sea, the heat of summer is excessive, 
as also in the southern portion of Mesopotamia. In Palestine and along 
the Syrian coast, rain falls at intervals from the middle of September to 
the end of April. During the dry season the sky is uniformly clear, and 
the night-dews heavy. The mean annual temperature at Jerusalem is 
02‘'*(3, summer, 73°*8, and winter, 49® *6. The peaks of Mount Ararat are 
covered with perpetual snow, as also the loftiest summits of the Lebanon 
range. 

Minerals.— All the useful metals are foimd in the mountain ranges. 
In Armenia, copper, lead, and alum occur, and some silver mines are 
wrought ; rock-salt is found in considerable quantities, and mineral 
wat-ers abound. In Asia Minor, copper, silver, lead, alum, nitre, and 
rock-salt. In Syria, iron, coal, and limestone. Palestine is, in general, 
of trap-formation, with volcanic rocks in several localities, as the valley 
of the Dead Sea. Oolitic limestone (containing numerous caverns) and 
indurated chalk prevail west of the Jordan. 

Botany.— The whole of Asiatic Turkey, with the exception of Mesopo- 
tamia and Kourdistan, is included within Schouw’s third phy to -geogra- 
phic Region, otherwise called the Mediterranean Region, the character- 
istic vegetation of which is noticed under “ Europe,” par. 18. The flora of 
Armenia is said to resemble that of the Tyrol and Switzerland. That of 
Asia Minor, especially the west and south of Anatolia, is extremely 
beautiful, and will bear comparison with the vegetation of Sicily and 
Spain. In Syria, the olive, fig, citron, orange, pomegranate, and vine, 
are especially luxuriant in the lower grounds ; while natural groves of 
sycamore, mulberry trees, evergreen oaks, cypresses, and cedars, clothe 
the uplands. Palestine was that ** good land^' which God chose for His 
people, and is celebrated as a land of wheat and barley, of vines and 
fig-trees and pomegranates, a land of oil and honey.” Mesopotemia is 
celebrated for its dates, which form an important article of subsistence; 
and large crops of wheat, barley, rice, and maize, with tobacco, hemp, 
flax, and cotton, are produced. 

Zoology. — The native zoology of Asiatic Turkey does not present any 
remarkable species that are not equally found in the adjacent extremi- 
ties of Africa and Asia. It forms, together with Persia, the Tra^isUion 
I*rotHtice of the second zoological kingdom of modem naturalists. (See 
under ‘^Asia,” par. 20.) Ine lion, once so common, has wholly dis- 
appeared in the countries west of the Euphrates. In Mesopotamia 
occur the striped hyena, lynx, panther, buffalo, and wild boar ; while 
jackals, bears, wolves, and wild hogs, are met with in Asia Minor. The 
leopard is still found in the interior of Palestine ; the Syrian bear in 
Lebanon ; the hedgehog, hare, mole, wolf, in numerous localities. The 
domestic animals comprise the camel, dromedary, horse, ass, ox, shee^, 
and goats. The goats of Angora are celebrated for the fineness of theii* 
hair. 

Etluiogiftpliy* — Three distinct races of people are found in Asiatic 
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Turkey — the Turkish, Shemitic, atid Caucasian. The Turhisk race 
includes the Osmanlee, who form 9-lOths of the population of Asia Minor, 
and the Turcomans, who are very numerous in Mesopotamia and the 
north of Syria. Both these tribes speak the Turkish language, and 
profess the Mohammeclan faith. To the Shemitic race belong the station- 
ary Arabs, who constitute the majority in Syria, Palestine, and Mesopo- 
tamia ; and the Bedouins, or Wandering Arabs, of the Syrian Desert : 
these speak the Arabic language, and aro followers of Mohammed. The 
Druses, Maronites, and Metualis, in Lebanon and Coele-Syria, are also 
regarded as of Shemitic origin, together with the Nostorians in the 
highlands of Kourdistan and Mesopotamia, who are Christians, and speak 
the Modem Syriac ; and, lastly, the Jews, who, to the number of 175,000, 
aro scattered over Syria, Palestine, and other provinces. Tlio Caucmiaii 
race comprehends the Greeks, who form a lai'ge fraction of the popula- 
tion of Syria, Palestine, and Asia Minor, and belong to the Greek 
Church : the Armenians, who constitute al>out l-7th of the population of 
Armenia, speak the Armenian language, which is radically connected with 
the Persian, and profess a corrupt forai of Christianity ; the Kourds, 
who are generally Mohammedans, with a language resembling Mo- 
dem Persic ; and the Yezidees or Devil- worshippers, in the north of 
Mesopotamia. 


ARABIA. 

Boundaries. — N., Turkey in Asia; W., the Red Sea; S. and 
S.E., the Gulf of Aden and the Arabian Sea ; E., the Gulf of Oman 
and the Persian Gulf. Lat. 12° dif — 35° N. ; long. 32° 30'— 60° E. 
Mecca (in lat. 21° 38'), its most celebrated city, and often regarded 
as the capital, is only 2° S. of the trmne of Cancer, which divides 
Arabia into two nearly equal parts. Other imiK)rtant cities on the 
same parallel of latitude with Mecca are, Mazatlan, Tampico, Ha- 
vanna, Cape Blanco in Western Africa, Surat, Na^p)oor, Aracan, and 
Tonquin; while Jaroslav,Tcherkask, Medina, and Mozambique, are 
on the same meridian. 

Area and Population. — The area is estimated at 1,200,000 
square mil^ and the population at 8,000,000. Arabia has, there- 
for^ ten times the area of the British Isles, but only one-third of 
their population. The extreme length, from Suez to Kas-al-Had, is 
1800 mues; and the extreme breadth, from the Strait of Babel- 
mandeb to Cape Mussendom, nearly 1200 miles. 

Surface and Mountalni. — This immense peninsula, the Jezirtt-d- 
Arab of the natives, and Arahidan of the Turks and Persians, con- 
sists for the most part of a huge plateau, which attains in some 
places the height of 8000 feet. A great mountain-chain, prolonged 
from the Syrian Lebanon, extends along the entire W. coast to the 
Strait of Babelmandeb ; and another, nearly at right-angles with 
it, skirts the S. coast to the province of Oman : here the Jebel- 
Ak h d a r , the culminating point of this ttttftins the elevation of 
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5000 feet. The coasts are generally low, but very fertile where . 
water is abundant ; but the whole country lying between Hedjaz 
and the Euphrates is a continuous plain of moving sands. A sinular 
region occupies much of the southern half of the peninsula. There 
are no rivers, properly so called, in Arabia ; but springs partly sup- 
ply the deficiency, and impart to the oases around them a surprising 
degree of fertility. 

Political DlvlsioiiB. — Ptolemy divided the coimtry into Arabia 
Petrsea, in the N.W. ; Arabia Fel^ in the W. and S. ; and Arabia 
Deserta, embracing all the remainder ; but this partition is m- 
known to the inhabitants, who recognise only the following seven 
divisions : — 

Arabia Petr»a.* — Tor (Gulf of Suez), Akaba (Gulf of Akaba), 
Ruim of Petra (Wady Mousa). 

Hedjaz. — Mecca, 60 n., Yaml>o 7, Jiddah 22 (Red Sea), Tima, 
Hedjar, Khaibar, Medina 8, Tayf, all in the interior ; Konfodeh 
or Gomfodeh, Hali (S. W. coast). 

Yemen. — Sana 40, Damar 25, Taas 10 (in the interior) ; Loheia 
5, Hodeida, Beit-el-Fakih 8 n., Zebid 7 n., Mocha 7 (Red Sea), 
Aden 40 (Gulf of Aden). 

Hadramaut. — Makalla 5, Shahr 6, Kisseen or Keshin (S. coast). 

Oman.— Muscat 40, Muttra 20, Sohar 9 (Gulf of Oman), Rostak, 
Minna, Nizzuwah (in the interior). 

Lacbsa. — Lachsa or Fouf 15 (Aftan), Ras-el-Klynna, El Katif 6, 
Graae or Kheit 10 (Persian Gulf), Manama 5 (I. Bahrein). 

Ne^ed. — Deraieh 15 n. (Aftan), Anezeh, El Ras (N.W. of 
Deraieh). 

Descriptive Hotes.— Tor or Tut, a small toym on the caravan route from 
Egj^t to Mecca, where the water is Letter than at any other place on the Red 
yea, A few miles inland is Jebel-at-Tdr, the Mount Horeb of the Old Testament. 
Akaba, or “ the descent,” a small town, built for the protectiou of the pil^m 
c.aravans fidiu Ctiiro to Mecca. Near it, in ancient times, stood Klath or Aitah, 
mentioned as a station on the Israelitish route to Canaan, and Ezion-Gi'bar, fam- 
ous as the port where Holomon and Jehoshaphat built fleets to carry on a com- 
merce with Oi)hir. Half-way between Akaba and the Dead Sea are the famous 
mins of Petra (the Selali and Joktheel of the Old Testament), the ancient capital 
of Idumea, and afterwards (»f the Nabatheans, surrounded by almost inaccessible 
precipices, and entered by a single narrow gorge. It was a city of great extent 
and magniflcenee, and commanded a large snare of the traffic of the East. Some 
tine ruins of its public buildings still remain. Mecea, capital of tlie Hedjaz, and 
the most celebrated city of Arabia, is famous as having been the birthplace of 
the arch-impostor Mohammed (a. d. 671), and the cradle of tlie Mussulman reli- 
gion. Here stands the Beitulah or ‘ house of Go<l," the grand centre of the Mo- 
hanimedan world, containing the Kaaba or sanctuary, an t)blong massive struo- 
ture of rough atone, alleged to have Iwen built by Abraham, and the object of 
their deepest veneration. Mohammedans only are allowed to enter Mecca, and 
all persons of that faith are requUed to make a pilgrimage hither at least once in 
tlielr lives. Jiddah, the port of Mecca, is the principal commercial entrepot of 
Arabia. Medirui, a celebrated city, 246 luiles N. of Mecca, was the seat of Mo- 
hammed’s empire ; hither he fled ftrom Mecca in a.d. 622, and that year, termed 


• So named, not beoause it is more stmiy than the rest of Arobia, but (h>m the 
now deserted Petra, which was hewn out of a rock. 

2g 
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the Hegira or Flight,” has ever since formed the great era in all parts of the 
Mohammedan world. Medina contains the Prophet's tomb. Sana is a flourishing 
town, and carries on a great trade in cotleo with Persia, India, and Turkey. 
Afocftn, a fortified seai>ort, is chiefly celebrated for its coffee, the finest in the 
world r at>out 10,000 tons of coffee are exported annually, besides considerable 
quantities of dates, gums, senna, babn, ivor>', and gold-dust. Aden, a strongly- 
fortified seajKirt, belonging to Britain, and expected ere long to become the Gib- 
raltar of the East. MakaUaJi, with a good harbour, affords 8upj>lies to ships on 
their way to India. Muscat, a fortified inaritijne city, capital of the dominions of 
the Imam of Muscat, is the grand commercial emporium of Easteni Arabia. 
Muttra, a large town, with shipbuilding dock.s. Sohar has considerable trade in 
fruits. Lachsa is well watered, and surroimded by plantations of date trees. 
Deraieh, formerly capital of the country of the Wahnbees or Mohammedan re- 
formers, was nearly ruined by the trooj>s of Ibrahim Pacha in 1800. Ane^seh, at 
the junction of several caravan routes, is a i)lace of great commercial importance. 

Capes, Islands, and OulfB.- See under “Asia,” pars. 8, 9, 10. 

Climate. — The climate is generally hot, and the driest in the world. 
Tn summer the heat is intense along the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, 
Mecca l>eing one of the hottest places on the globe, having a mean annual 
temperature of 68°, while that of July is 90° Fahr. In the elevated 
interior, however, the temperature is more moderate. The rainy season 
lasts from the middle of Juno to the end of September. During the 
intense summer-heat, the hot wind of the desert, called the simoom or 
samiel, blows from the interior in all directions. 

Minerals.- -These are little known, but comprise the onyx, emerald, 
blue alabaster, granite, limestone, basalt and other volcanic produc- 
tions ; i^n in Yemen ; silver and lead in Oman ; rock-salt near Loheia 
and in several other localities. 

Botany. — The S.W. angle of Arabia comprises Schouw’s “Region of 
Balsamic Trees.” Here the vegetation is tropical, the greater part con- 
sisting of Indian forms. There are many trees yielding gums and bal- 
samic resins ; and the cultivated plants are maize, millet, date-palm, 
cocoa-nut, fig, apricot, peach, plum, apple, quince, vine, coffee-tree, 
tamarind, sugar-cane, ginger, cotton, and indigo. The entire remainder 
of the country belongs to the same author’s “Desert Region.” Here the 
flora is very poor, and cultivation is confined to the oases, whore the 
date-tree comes to perfection. Doura, wheat, and barley are the prin- 
cipal cultivated plants, together with certain Indian and S. European 
fruits. 

Zoology. — Wild animals are few in number, on account of the scarcity 
of wood and water. The principal boasts of prey are the panther, ounce, 
and hyena. Apes are numerous in Yemen. The wild ass of the desert 
is Dot^ for its size and strength. The ibex inhabits the rocky heights, 
the antelope the plains, and the jerboa and lizard the barren sands. 
Among domestic animals the camel of Oman is celebrated for its beauty, 
and the dromedary is a useful beast of burden. The horse, which has 
been carefully bred for several thousand years, forms em important 
branch of traffic. 

Bthnography. — The prople of Arabia are a very mixed race, being 
partly descended from Ham and partly from Shem, the sons of Noah. 
Ham’^s eldest son was Cush, and the Cushites appear to have been 
the earliest inhabitants of Southern Arabia, from which they sent out 
colonies across the Red Sea, and peopled Ethiopia (Abyssinia). The 
descendants of Shem are principally the Joktonites, or Kachtanites, 
who, accjording to the Arabian geographers, * settled in Yemen soon 
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after the confusion of tongues ; the Ishmaelites, who settled E. and S.E. 
of Palestine ; the Midianitea and Amalekites, who in Moses’ time occu- 
pied the peninsula of Sinai ; the Edomites and Nahatheans, who peopled 
Idumea, and had Petra for their capital ; the Nahorites, who dwelt in 
the land of Uz ; ” the Moabites and Ammonites, who occupied the ter- 
ritorj^ E. and N.E. of the Dead Sea. Those and many others, whose 
precise localities cannot now be determined, came in the course of ages 
to be thoroughly amalgamated, and to be known under the general de- 
signation of Arabs— a people whose physical and mental chamcteiistics 
are very strongly and decidedly marked. In physical conformation the 
Arab rfinks so high, that by many he is regarded as furnishing the pro- 
totype or model form of the human species. (See p. 454. ) 

Language . — The Arabic language, so remaitable for its copiousness 
and beauty, is the most important representative of the great Shemitic 
family of tongues (see “Asia,” par. 21). Its roots are in general iden- 
tical with those of the Hebrew ; and its inflections, though greatly more 
varied and numerous, bear to that language the closest affinity. It is 
the vernacular language not only of Arabia, but also of Syria, Mesopo- 
tamia, Egypt, Nubia, the Barbary States, part of Persia, and some places 
on the Malabar and Coromandel coasts. It is also extensively used as 
the language of religion and commerce wherever the Mohammedan faith 
prevails ; and in it is written the Koran, the sacred book of the whole 
Mohammedan world, 

Religion.—EvQv since the time of Mohammed, Islamism has been the 
only religion known in Arabia. It has completely extiq)ated the Saba- 
ism and J udaism which had previously been the prevailing forms of 
worship. 

Government.— The Hedjaz is nominally subject to Turkey, and tbe 
province of Oman to the Imam of Muscat, who maintains a military force 
of 20,000 men. The rest of the country is shared among an uncertain 
number of petty states. The government of the Bedouins is strictly 
patriarchal in each of the numerous tribes, the chief power in each tribe 
being vested in a chief or skeikk, whose office is hereditary, but who may 
be deposed by an ambitious kinsman if, by tyranny or incapacity, he 
should become unpopular. 

Manufactures and Commerce.— The former are at a lower ebb than in 
any other semi-civilised country. The leading object of industry is the 
raising of camels, horses, goats, sheep, &o. ; but the women weave hair 
tent-covers and bags. In Oman are made silk and cotton turbans, 
sashes, woollen and hair cloaks, canvass, arms, earthen jars, and gun- 
powder. In the western and southern provinces, coarse linens, woollen 
fabrics, rude matchlocks and other arms, are manufactured chiefly by 
foreignere. The pearl fishery of the island Bahrein, on the coast of 
Lachsa, is perhaps the most extensive and valuable in the world, employ- 
ing 1500 vessels, from 2000 to 3000 boats, and yielding annually pearls 
te the vdue of about i:i50,000. The transit trade of Arabia, though 
greatly inferior to what it was in ancient times, is still considerable ; 
and large quantities of merchandise are brought by caravans and by sea 
from the surrounding countries, partly for home consumption, and 
partly for sale to the numerous pilgrims who resort annually to Mecca 
and Medina. 
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PERSIA. 

Boundariefl. — N., Independent Tartary, the Caspian Sea, and 
Trhnscaucasda ; W. , Asiatic Turkey ; S., Persian Gulf and Arabian 
Sea ; E., Beloochistan and Afghanistan. Lat. 26 '’-40'* N. ; long. 
44“^!” E. Ispahan, the former capital, near the centre of the king- 
dom, is in the same latitude as tne Bermudas, Madeira, Tripoli, 
Acre, Amritsir, and Nankin. 

Area and Population. — The area is estimated at 4t*)0,000 square 
miles, and the poj)ulation at 10,000,000. Persia is therefore five 
times the size of Great Britain, with only half its jwpulation. 

Surface. — The central jiortion is an elevated plateau, about .3000 
feet high, and is traversed by mountain-ranges -which in many places 
attain to the height of 7000 or 8000 feet. The Parojmmisan and 
Elburz ranges form its N. frontier, w'hile the S. W. and S. are 
formed by a chain extending from the mountains of Koiuxiistan to 
those of Beloochistan (see under “Asia,” ))ar. 11). Many fertile 
tracts exist in the W. iK>rtion of this elevated region, but nearly all 
Extern Persia is an irreclaimable salt desert, forming a jiart of that 
rainless and sterile zone which extends from "the great African desert 
to the frontiers of the Chinese empire. 

Political Di-vlsiona. — Tliese vary in number and magnitude, but 
usually comprise the folio-wing : — 

Astrabad. — Astrabad 20 (C'aspian). 

Mazanderan. — Saree 15, Balfnish 60 n., Amol 40 n. (Caspian). 

Gillian. — Kesht 20 n., I.*ahijan 15, Enzeli 3 (Caspian). 

Azerbljan. — Tabriz ^ (Aji), Ununiah 25 n., Maragah 15 n. (L. 
TJrumiah), Dilman 15, Selmast 7 (N.W. Lake Urumiali), Khoi 30 
(Kotura, affl. Kur), Ardabil 3 (Lara, nj^. Aras), 

Persian Konrdlstan.— Kermandshah 30, Senna 25 [affl. Kizil 
Ouzan). 

Lurlstan. — Korumabad 5 (Koon, affl. Kerkhah). 

Khnirtstan . — Shuster 8 (Karim), Ilizful 15 (Dizful), Haweeza, 
Shus or Susa (Kerkhah), Dorak 6 (Jerahi). 

Pars or Parslstan.— Shiraz 30(Ilocknabad), Istakhar (Bundamir), 
Muighab (Kurab), Fasa 18, Darabjerd 20 (S.E. Shiraz), Feruzabad 
n. (Nabon), KazenmS (Khisht), Bushire 20, Cogoon6, Leur (Pereuan 
Gulf). 

Lailatan. — Lar 12 (180 miles S.E. Shiraz), Forg (S.E. Shiraz), 
Taurie, Nackiloo (Persian Gulf). 

Kerman. — Kerman 30 (125 miles E. Lake Bakhtegan), Bumm, 
Jumalee, Neheemabad, Krook (S.E. Kerman), Gombroon, Sereek, 
.Task (8. coast). 

YeBd.-Yezd 50 (140 miles N. Kerman), Khubees, Neh (E Yezd). 

Khoraaaan. — Meshed 50 (Tejend), Nisha|K)or 8 (W. of Meshed), 
Tursheez, Tubbus (in the desert), Koochau or Kabooshan 15 (At- 
truck). 
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Irak-AJeml.— Teheran 100 (S. of Mt. Elburz), Kasbin 40 n. 
(Kizil-Ouzan), Zenjan 15, Sultania (Zenjan), Ham^an 40 n. (Mt. 
Elwund), Nehavend (Koon), Ispahan 165 (Zendarood), Khonsur 12 
(N.W. I8i)ahan), Sava 8, Kashau 30, Koom 8 (S.W. Teheran). 

Bcicriptlve Kotos. — Astrahad, though admirably situated for commerce, has 
very little trade ; It is so unhealthy as to be generally called “the city of the 
plague.” Saree was nearly dejwpulated by the ejiolera in 18.S0. Balfrush contains 
numerous bazaars and caravanaemia, and has a large general trade. Rtsht, a well 
built town, with extensive bazaars, carries on a considerable trade with Russia, 
Tabriz, surrounded by magnificent ^rdens, is the entrepot of the trade between 
Persia, Russia, India, Constantinople, and the Black Sea. Urummh claims to be 
the birthplace of Zoroaster ; in its vic.inity are several mounds, supposed to have 
been erected by the ancient fire-worshippers. Maragah, noted for the c-ave- 
temples in its vicinity, and for its white marble, which, when cut thin, is capable 
of being employed aa a substitute for window-glass. Khoi, one of the finest towns 
in Persia; here 8hah Ismael totally defeated the. Turks in 1514. Kerriandshah, a 
flourishing town, with manufactures of carpets, swords, and mu.skets. Smna, a 
romantic, flourisJiing town, in a deep, secluded valley, which is filled with orch- 
ards. Korunuibad; here the inhabitants live in tents instead of houses all the 
year round. .S'/i«5/«r was nearly deimpulated by the jilague in 1832. Shiis (^usa), 
probably the Shushan of the Book of Daniel, is said h) Cf>utain the bones of tliat 
prophet : here Alexander and his generals celebrated their nuptials with the Per- 
sian princesses, b.o. 325 ; in the extensive ruins around are found brit^ks and pot- 
tery with cimeifonn inscriptions. Shiraz, at one time the capital of Persia, jms- 
sesses several manufactures, and an extensive trade in salt, obtained from the 
neighbouring lake ; it is the birthjdace of the famous poets Saadi aud Hafiz. Is- 
takhar, nt>w Taghti-Jeniashid, occupies part of the site of the famous Persepolis, 
the ancient capital of the Pereian empire : here Alexander the Great found im- 
mense riches on his journey eastward, b.c. 331, aud at the end of a revel set fire 
to the pala«'e with Ins own hand : numerous tombs, cut out of the solid rock, are 
found in the adjoining mountains, and the ruins of the city are rich with inscrip- 
tions in the arrow-headed chara(*ter. Mvrghab (Pasargadte) ; here Cyrus the 
Groat gained his dec.isive victory over Astyages, b.c. 659: the ruins contain 
numerous ancient remains, among which is the tomb of Cyrus. Bushire, more 
proi>erly Ahu-Shehr (“ father of cities "), is the principal seaiKud of Persia on the 
Pereian Gulf, and maintains an extensive trade with British India. Lor, formerly 
c.apital of an Arabian kingdom, has manufactures of arms, gunix)wder, and cotton 
fabrics, and the finest bazaar in Persia. Nackiloo, a small town, busily engaged in 
tlie pearl-fishery. Kemuni or Serjan, canies on a trade in wool, which is cele- 
braW for its fineness, dombroon or Bunder-Abbas, together with Sereek and Jask, 
form a part of the dominions of the Imam of Mu8<^at. Yezd, a fortified city, con- 
tains spacious baz.'iars, and has manufactures of silk, cotton, and woollen goods ; 
it is the only place in Persia in which the Parsees, Guebres, or Fire-w'orshippers, 
are numerous. Meshrd or Mushed, in a fertile ])lain, entdosed by stiong walls, 
maintains an active tra<le witli Bokhara, Herat, and other places. Here is a mag- 
nificent mausoleum of Imam Reza, and of the celebrated Haroun-al-Raschid, 
caliph of Bagdad, whose reign was the Augiistan era of the Arabian dominions. 
He was cx)ntemporary with Charlemagne, aud died in 809. Nishapoor, celebrated 
for its turquoises, obtained from mines in the vicinity. The turquoise, or c.alaite, 
is a beautiful sky-blue gem, the principal ingredients of which are alumina and 
phosphoric acid. It was long c.ou8idered as peculiar to Persia, but has recently 
been discovered in Buchario, the Syrian desert, and Germany. Teheran or 
Tehran, superseded Ispahan as the capital of Persia in 1770. It is situated oufi^ 
low site, in an angle of the Elburz Mountains, 70 miles 8 of the Caspian. It 
consists of splendid edifices and rnagniflceiit ganlens, intermingled with BTetched 
mud-built huts. In summer the heat is so Intense, that the Shah, and all who 
have the means, desert the city, and encamp on the plain of Sultania, about 150 
miles to the N.W. of it. Its vicinity is fertile aud covered with villa^s, and tt 
has manufactures of carpets and iron goods. About twenty-five miles E of Tebe* 
ran are the extensive rums of Rhagae, the capital of tlie Parthian kings, and the 
most important ci^ in Media, the contempora^ of Nineveh and Ecbatana, and 
the birthplace of Haroun-al-Raschid. In the middle ages it was still a great city— ^ 
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its original name being altered into Rni — and was linally destroyed by the Tartars 
in the twelfth century. Kashin or Casineen, a large, fortified, and eomniercial 
city, 90 mile.s N.W. of Teheran, celebrated for its jpipes and i)i8taehio nuts, and 
for its extensive transit trade. Ilamadan, the ancient Ecbatuna, at one time the 
capital of the Median kingdom, and afterwiards the summer residence of the Per- 
sian and Parthian kings. It is the Aclmmtlia of the Book of Ezra, and contains 
the reputed sepulchre of E-stherand Mordecai. Ramadan is the entrejkit for the 
commerce between Baghdad and Tehenin. Ispahan (A8])adana), the most imix)rt- 
ant and populous city in Persia, of which it was formerly the capital. Under 
Shah Abbas the Great, wlio died in 1027, it was one of the richest ami most popu- 
lous cities in Asia; but during the Afghan invasion in the eighteenth eentuiy, its 
walls were destroyed, and the city reduced to a state of decmy. It now presents a 
melancholy spectacle of deserted halls, ruined hou.ses, and neglecded gardens. It 
has numerous manufactures of woven fa]>rics. gold and silver wares, flre^irma, 
sword -blades, ghuss, earthenware, &c., which are exjmrted to Baghdad, Herat, 
India, and most ])arts of Western Asia. Knshnn. a large town with a royal palace, 
numerous mosques, colleges, bazaars, ami public baths, has an active trade in 
agricultural produce, and numerous manufactures. 

Islands. — Karak, N.W. of Biishire ; Kishm or Kishma, and Ormuz, nt 
tho entrance of the Persian Gulf ; with several smaller islands S. of the 
province Laristan. 

Karak or Knrrdj alone Ijelongs t(j Persia, the others being subject to the Imam 
of Muscat. Karak is of coral formation, is very fertile, and has a pearl-fishery on 
its N. coa.st. Kishm, the ancietit Ourarta, is "the Inrgest islainl in the Persian 
Gulf ; is 70 miles long, with an average breadth of 12 miles: po])ulation 5000, who 
are (;hiefly Arabs. Orvwz or Hormuz (ane. Ozyris and Oraaua), is little more 
than a barren rock, hut important as having l>een one of the richest commercial 
emporia in the Blast when in the possession of the Portuguese. On its N. coast 
is a town with a fort and a good harlKUir. This was once a splendid and popu- 
lous city, but it.s trade is now transferred to Gombroon. 

Seas, B^s, and Straits. — The Caspian Sea, forming a part of the N. 
frontier ; Persian Gulf, between Persia and Arabia ; Gulf of Oman, S. of 
Jask ; Strait of Ormuz, between that island and Capo Mussendom, in 
Arabia ; Clarence Strait, between tho island Kishma and tho mainland 
of Persia. 

MoTintailiS.-T For the Elburz and Zagi'os ranges, see under ‘'Asia,” par. 
11, and for the River System under “ Beloochistan,” p. 476. 

Lakes. — Urumiah in Azerbijan ; Bakhtegan and Mahluja in Fars. 

Ijake Urumiah, 85 miles long and 25 miles broad, with water intensely salt, and 
incapable of supporting any of the liigher fonns of animal life, is famous for its 
zoophytes. Lake Bakntegan is 60 miles long, has an average breadth of 8 miles, 
receives the Bundamir river, and yields a large quantity of salt. 

Climate. — The climate of Persia presents the greatest extremes of heat 
and cold. On tho elevated table-lands of the interior the summers are 
excessively hot and dry, and the winters rigorously cold. Scarcely any 
rain falls, and trees refuse to grow, except near watercourses M by 
springs. N. of the Elburz Mountains the climate is almost tropical ; a 
dry and a rainy season regularly alternate ; and vegetation presents a 
luxuriance nut often seen in much lower latitudes. Tho district lying 
between the table-land and the Persian Gulf is burnt up in summer with 
a scorching heat. The scarcity of water is, indeed, the greatest disad- 
vantage under which Persia lies. 

Hinerali.— Copper in the N. provinces ; lead in Fars and Kerman ; 
rock-salt, coal, iron, naphtha, in many places. Tiie most celebrated 
minerals of Persia are the turquoise or caiaite, found at Nishapoor, and 
the fine white marble of Maragah^ translucent as to be employed in 
windows. 
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Botany. — The interior is chiefly a desert, devoid of vegetation, except 
in the oases, where the date-tree attains unusual luxuriance. The prin- 
cipal forests are conflned to the lowland region between the Caspian and 
the Elburz Mountains, where are found the oak, beech, elm, walnut, box, 
cypress, cedar, &c. Here also the orange, pomegranate, cotton plant, 
mulberry, sugar-cane, and vino come to perfection. The grains laised 
are rice, barley, and wheat ; and the principal other products are tobacco, 
opium, assafcetida, gufb-ammouiac, and other drugs, with madder, gall- 
nuts, &c. 

Zoology. — Persia belongs zoologically to the Transition Province of con- 
tinental Asia, a province which forms a connecting link between the 
three zoological kingdoms of the Old World (see p. 68). Among the wild 
animals are the lion, leopard, bear, panther, wild-boar, tiger-cat, Ijmx, 
hyena, wolf, jackal, porcupine, argali or mountain sheep, and the booz 
or mountain goat. Domestic animals include most of the species com- 
mon in Europe, with the camel and argali sheep. The horses are very 
superior, and, with cattle and sheep, compose the principal wealth of the 
wandering tribes. 

Ethnography.— The population is very mixed : that of the towns and 
settled districts is a race descended from Persians, Turks, Tartars, Geor- 
gians, Armenians, Arabs, and all the other nations who have at different 
periods held sway in the country. The Parsees, who appear to preserve 
more fully than the rest their purity of descent from the ancient Per- 
sians, are now nearly confined to the city of Yezd and some towns in 
Iterman. The nomadic tribes consist of Arabs in the S., Turcomans, 
Moguls, Uzbeks in the E. and N.E., and Kurds in the W. ’ The settled 
tri^s, who may be regarded as in general the descendants of tlie original 
inhabitants, are called Taujiks, and probably number about 7,000,000 ; 
while the wandering population are designated llyats or Eilauts, and do 
not exceed 2,500,000. 

The Languages are as numerous as the races by whom the countiy is 
peopled, but those most predominant are the Persian and Turkish. The 
latter prevails in the northern and western provinces ; but even here the 
natives are also ac<iuainted with Persian, which is invariably the verna- 
cular of the Taujiks in all pai*t8 of the country. The origin of the Per- 
sian dates from the invasion of the Arabs in the seventh century. Prior 


while the Parsi, together with its polished coimt-dialect the Deri, was the 
language of Persia proper. But the primitive type of the whole group 
is undoubtedly the Zend, a language closely allied to the Sanscrit. The 
Persian is remarkable for its softness and harmony, which admiiubly 
adapt it for the lighter forms of poetry ; and it contains numerous 
works both in literature and science. Of the numerous poets who have 
adorned the language, Firdiisf, Ansarl, Anwarl, and especially Saadi and 
H^tiz, natives of Shiraz, are the best known to Europeans. In the de- 
partment of history it contains many works which would do honour to 
any age or people, as those of Mirkhond, Tabari, Abu-Said-AbduUab, 
and Mohammed Kisim Ferisht^. The works on ethics, theology, and 
jurisprudence are very numerous, and those on grammar are of a supe- 
rior order. 

Religion. — The Taujiks are Mohammedans of the Sheah sect, who 
reject the authority of the first three caliphs. The llyats, on the 
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contrary, are of the Sunnite sect ; while the Parsees or Guebres are fire- 
worshippers. 

The Goveminent is despotic: the soverei^^, who is called the Shaft, 
is assisted by a grand-vizier, who exercises control over the military and 
foreign departments ; and by a lord high treasurer, who superintends 
the revenue and home arrangements. The chiefs of the nomadic tribes, 
who are called Sheiks, are nearly independent. The annual JRevenw, 
which is chiefly derived from land and capitatiofi taxes, custom duties, 
tribute from wandering tribes, &c. , has been estimated at about £2,000,000 
sterling. The A rmed Force, which is very variable in amount, has been 
recently estimated at 80,000 men, many of whom have received European 
discipline. 

Hannfhct'ires and Commerce. — The principal manufactures are silk 
fabrics of all kinds ; and in the principal cities, shawls of goats’ hair, 
carpets, felts, cotton cloths, cutlery, and arms, glass, pottery, leather, 
and saddlery. The commerce of Persia is extensive, notwithstanding 
the absence of any roads. It is chiefly carried on with Russia, by 
the Caspian ; and with Briti.sh India, by way of the Persian Gulf. The 
chief exports are the native products already enumerated, together with 
copper wares, saffron, specie, skins, and sabres. Imports comprise in- 
digo, calicoes, sugar, rhubarb, diamonds and other precious stones, from 
India, and a variety of manufactured goods from Europe. The principal 
ports are Bushire and Gombroon on the Persian Gulf, and Enzeli, Balf- 
rush, and Astrabad, on the Caspian. The maritime traffic on the Cas- 
pian is entirely in the hands of the Russians, while that of the Persian 
Gulf is shared in by the English and the Sultan of Muscat. 


AFGHANISTAN. 

Boundaries. — N, Independent Tartary, Bokhara; W., Persia; 
S., Beloochistan ; E., the Punjab, from which it is separated by 
the Sulinaan Mountains, Latitude, 27'’ SO'-SO® .30' N. ; longitude, 
60*-72‘’ E. Candahar, near the centre of the country, is nearly in 
the same latitude with Austin the capital of Texas, Savannah, 
Marocco, Alexandria, J erusalem, Lahore, and Shanghae. 

Area and Population. — The area is estimated at 225,000 square 
mile^ the population at 5, 120,000 ; or nearly twice the area of the 
British Isles, with less than one-fifth of their i)opulation. 

Surface. — Four-fifths of the country consist of rocks and moun- 
tains ; the S. W. is a desert, with an elevation of from 3000 to 5000 
feet, resembling the deserts of Arabia, but among the mountains 
(for which see under “ Asia,” p. 446) there are many fertile valleys. 

Political DlTisions. — These are four in number — ^viz., Cabool, 
Herat, Candahar, and Seistan. 

CabooL— -Cabool 60, Jelalabad 3, Gundamuk n. (Cabool, In- 
dus), Charikar 5, Istalif 15 {affi, Cabool), Ghuznee 10 (Ghuznee), 
Bamian ^in the Bamian Pass). 
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Herat. — Herat 45 (Heri-rood), Subzawur 5 (Haroot, affl. Lake 
Seistan), Laush, Furrah 5 (Furrah-rood), Khash, Bakwa n. , Sakhir 
n. (Kh^h-rood). 

Candahar. — Candahar 100 (Urghandab, affl. Helmimd), Kelat-i- 
Ghiljie (Tumak). 

SeistazL — Doosbak or Julalabad 10 (Helmimd). 

Descriptive Notes. — Cabool is <!elcbrated above all other cities for its excel- 
lent fruits. It has an extensive tmnsit trade between Russia, China, Turkestan, 
and India, and was the scone of the treacherous outbreak of the ('liiefs in 1842, 
when 8800 British soldiers and 12,000 cainp-followei-s were massacred. JelaZabady 
famous for the heroic and successful resistance made by the British troops under 
Sir R. Sale in 1841-2. Istalif, a considerable town, surrounded by fine gardens, 
was partly destroyed by the British in 1842. Ghnznee or Ghizni, a famous 
«*ity, surrounded by a lofty wall flanked with numerous towers, is the entrep6t 
of the trade between Afghanistan and the Punjab. In the beginning of the 
eleventh century, it was the capital of an emi>ire reaching from the Ganges to 
the Tigris, and from the Jaxartes to the Indian (btean. Bamian, in the cele- 
brated pass whi(*h leads from Afghanistan to Independent Turkestan — the 
only known pass across the Hindoo Koosh practicable for artillery. It is also 
remarkable for its c-ave dwellings and artificial excavations of unknown origin. 
Herat, long the capital of the extensive emj)ire ruled by the descendants of Timur, 
is still a post of great militar}' and commercial importance. It is the centre of a 
great traile between India, China, Tartary, Afghanistan, and Persia, and has 
several manufactures. It is regarded as tlie key of India from the west, and has 
alternately belonged to Persia and Cabool. In 1855 it wh.s seized by the Persians, 
who wore, however, compelled by the British to evacuate it. Candahar, a forti- 
fied city, and the winter residence of the Khan, has various manufactures, and a 
c.onaiderable transit trade between Imlia and Persia. It is very ancient, having 
l>een probably founded by Alexander the Great. It was taken by Tamerlane in 
1.38', by Shah Abbas of Peraia in 1020, and w'as held by the English from 1839 to 
1842. Dooshak or Juladahad, near the entrance of the Helmund into Lake Seistan, 
was formerly of much greater extent than at present, as appears from its exten- 
sive ruins. 

Lakes.— Seistan or Hamoon in the west, and Ab-istada in the east. 

dimate. — The summer heat is overpowering: in the valleys and lower 
levels. The snows of winter lie long and deep in the mountainous parts, 
and the cold is very intense. This was the main cause of the sufferings 
of the Anglo-Indian army during their disastrous retreat in January 
1842. Scarcely any rain falls in the western part of the country, where 
the climate greatly resembles that of Persia. 

MineraU.— Gold, silver, mercury, iron, lead, copper, antimony, coal, 
sulphur, naphtha, and rock-salt. 

Botany. — The most common trees are pines of various species, extend- 
ing on the mountain-sides to an elevation of 10,000 feet. The cypress 
attains a gigantic size, and the oak and wild olive are found at great 
heights. The vegetation of the uplands resembles, in general, that of 
Europe, and that of the lowlands the flora an<i cultivated plants of India, 
as rice, cotton, sugar-cane, millet, maize, and turmeric. 

Zoology.— The fauna of Afghanistan belongs to the Transition Province 
of modern zoologists (p. 58). The wild animals are neither numerous nor 
very formidable, with the exception of wolves and a small species of lion 
found near Cabool. Birds comprise the eagle, hawk, heron, crane, and 
many other European species. The principal reptiles are turtles, snakes, 
and scorpions. The camel and dromedary are the usual beasts of burden, 
while other domestic animals comprise the ass, mule, goat, dog, and cat. 
The sheep is remarkable for the size of its tail, consisting of a mass of pore 
fat, and weighing from 10 to 12 lb. 
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Etlmograpliy. — The Afghans, or Pushtaneh, os they designate them- 
selves, are a warlike, semi-barbarous people, and probably the aborigines 
of the country, though they claim to he descended from ancient Israel — 
an idea wholly discountenanced by historical and philological arguments. 
The Pushtoo language forms an important branch of the Medo-Persic 
group of tongues, which is itself a member of the Indo-European family. 
Many of its roots are Persian, some can be traced to the Zend and Pehlvi, 
while others are from an unknown source. Grammatically it more re- 
sembles the Zend than the Persian. It is a harsh, unpolished tongue, 
strongly contrasting with the soft musical language of Persia. The 
Pushtaneh number about 4,(»00,000, and are all Mohammedans of the 
Sunnite sect The other principal tribes are the Huzarehs, inhabiting 
the w’ild highlands of the north, of Tartar or Mongolian descent, greatly 
resembling the Chinese in appearance, and generally Mohammedans of 
the sect of AJi ; the Taujiks or Persians in the west, Hindoos in the 
south, and Eimauks, Uzbeks, and Beloochees, amounting together to 
upwards of a million. 

Gtovemment. — The government of Afghanistan was formerly a mon- 
archy, the crown being hereditary in a branch of the Dooraunee tribe, 
one of the four principal branches into which the Pushtaneh are divided ; 
but the country is now divided into three separate and independent prin- 
cii;>alities — vk., those of Cahool, Candahar, and Herat. Seistan is 
subdivided into a number of petty chiefships, which acknowlotlge the 
supremacy of the ruler of Herat. The whole Afglrnn force, which is 
chiefly cavalrj", amounts to about 1(5,000 men, ^uid the combined re- 
venue to about half a million sterling. 

Manufactures aud Commerce.— The manufactures are unimportant, 
and confined chiefly to woollen and cotton stuffs for home consumption. 
The transit trade is considerable, and carried on by means of camels and 
dromedaries, formed into caravans, as the roads are not adapted to 
wheeled carriages. The principal foreign traxle is conducted with India, 
Persia, and Turkestan. The chief exj)orts consist of horses (which are 
reared in groat numbers, and transported to India), furs, shawls, chintz, 
madder, assafoetida, tobacco, fruits, and Herat carpets. The imports are 
numel'ous, comprising coarse cotton cloths, muslins, silks, brocade, 
horses, gold, silver, broadcloth, cutlery, and slaves from Arabia and 
Abyssinia. 


BELOOCHISTAN. 

Boundaries. — N., Aighanistan ; W., Persia ; S., the A^bian Sea, 
along -which it extends for 600 miles ; and E., ^inde. Latitude, 
24” 50'-30'^ 20' N., and longitude, 67" 40'-69" 18' KeUt, the 
capital (latitude, 28“ 60'), is on the same parallel with the mouth of 
the Mi8sissi])pi, the Pea& of Teneriffe, Suez, Bushire, and Delhi 
Area and Fopnlation. — The area is estimated at 160,000 square 
miles ; the population at 480,000 — or five times the size of Ireland, 
with about one-twelfth of its population.. 
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Sur&ce. — Nearly the whole country is mountainous, rugged, and 
elevated, except in the N. W. and along the coast and water is de- 
licient, being absorbed by the deserts. The Wushutee Mountains, 
l^etween it and Afghanistan, attain in Takkatoo, one of their sum- 
mits, an elevation of 11,000 feet; and the Hala Mountains, between 
it and Scinde, reach the same altitude. 

Political Divisions. — Beloochistan consists of seven provinces — viz. 
Cutch-Gundava in the N.E. ; Sara wan, W. of Cutch-Gundava ; 
Kelat, S. E. of Sara wan ; JLalawan, S. of Kelat ; Lus, in the S.E. ; 
Mekran, in the S.W. ; and Kohistan, in the N. W. 

Towns. — Kelat, 12 n., Zehree 10 n., Gundava n. (Gundava, affl. 
Indus), DadurS, Teereen., Kwettahor Shawl 2 (Naree), Sonmeanee 
2, Bela 5, Wudd, Kozdar n. (PooraUy). Jhow (N.W. Bela), Sara- 
wan H (Bale), Kedje 10, Piinjgoor (Dasti or Mooleanee), Gwutter, 
Kus-Surkimd (Nugor), Teez, Choubar (coast), Bunpoor, Surhood 
(in Kohistan). 

Descriptive Notes. — KeUity a strongly-fortified town surrounded by nioun- 
taiuH, an(l well supjdied with water, was the stronghold of Nadir Shah. In 1839, 
and again in 1841, it was stormed and taken by the British, it has a considerable 
transit trade, with some inamifaetures of anus. near the S.E. en- 

trance of tlio celebrated Bolan Pass— one of the chief roads from India to the 
west— is said to be one of the liottest placea known. In 1840, the British troops 
routed a Kelat force liere. Sonmeanee ; near it is the celebrated mud volcano 
of Hiug^j. Jhow ; near it and around many remains of anticiuity have been dis- 
i'overed. Sarawan, capital of province of same name, a small U>wu snrrounded 
by a mud wall, in a baii en district. A'cd/V, the capital of Mekmii, once a place of 
considerable importance, is now gieatly decayed. Bvnpoor, capital of Kohistan, 
a small ill-built town, in a sterile region, and defended by a fort. 

Climate.— The climate in the higher parts is extremely cold in winter. 
Snow falls from October to the end of February, and in some places re- 
mains on the ground for two months. In the plains and valleys the heat 
in summer is oppressive. In February and March a good deal of rain 
falls ; and from the latter month to September is the dry season. 

Minerals. — The mineral wealth of the country is considerable, includ- 
ing gold, silver, lead, iron, copper, tin, antimony, sulphur, alum, sal- 
ammoniac, and many kinds of mineral salts and saltpetre. 

Botany. — The country belongs, botanically, to Schouw^s “ Re^on of 
Balsamic Trees,” in which the vegetation is of a tropical character, includ- 
ing trees yielding gums and balsamic resins. The oak, ash, fir, and other 
trees common in E^urope, ore unknown. In the low and watered plains 
of the N.E. are ^own rice, cotton, indigo, tol>acco, sugar-oano. Rhubarb 
and the assafoetida plant abound in some districts, while on the mountain- 
sides the tamarisk and babul attain the size of largo trees. 

Zoolo^. — The fauna of Beloochistan closely resembles that of Persia, 
both being embraced in the Transition Province of naturalists. Wild 
animals are numerous, especially leopards, wolves, hyenas, jackals, tiger- 
cats, and foxes ; but, except on the eastern frontier, lions and tigers are 
rarely seen. There are also wild dogs, wild asses, antelopes, deer, hares, 
mongooses, mountain goats, and wild hogs, with various kinds of monkeys. 
The other animals, wild and domestic, are for the most part the same 
as those of Afghanistan. 
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EthnograpliT. — Two races of people are found in Beloochistan — the 
Beloochees ana Brahooeea. The former, inhabiting the western part of 
the country, are a rude, nomadic, pastoral people, supposed to have 
^ning from the Seljukian Turks. They are Mohammedans of the 
Sunnite sect, and speak a very corrupt dialect of the Persian, termed 
Beloochee, which contains no literature, save a portion of the Scriptures 
translated into it by the Serampore missionaries. The Brahooees inhabit 
chiefly the eastern provinces, and are most numerous in Jhalawan. Like 
the Beloochees, they are a pastoral people, but less addicted to rapine 
and predatory violence: they speak a language of Sanscritic origin, 
greatly resembling the Punjabee, but hitherto not reduced to writing. 
They are Mohammedans of the sect of Omar. 


Goyemment, — The eastern provinces are under the uncertain autho- 
rity of the Khan of Kelat; the remainder being held by tribes who 
acknowledge no subjection except to their own chiefs. His armed 
force amounts to SlKlO men, and his revenue to £30,000. 

Commerce.— The tra«le of Beloochistan is usually conducted by means 
of caravans, and is almost wholly in the hands of Hindoos. Sonmeanee 
and Choubar are the only seapoi-ts. Agriculture is not much pursued, 
but the Brahooees rear large numbers of goats and black cattle. The 
principal exports are butter or ghee, hides, wool, drugs, dried fruit, 
fish, com, and vegetable oil ; and the chief imports are British and 
Indian manufactured goods, rice, spices, dye-stuffs, and slaves for Muscat, 


Table of Riyers and Towns.— The following table contains the river- 
system of Asiatic Turkey, Arabia, Persia, and Beloochistan, and shows 
the natural position of all the towns belonging to those countries con- 
tained in this work, commencing at the S.E. angle of the Black Sen, 
crossing the Isthmus of Suez, and then following the coast : — 


Rivers. Cities and Toivns. 

J oruk Bnfmim/roniehfJrtvin. 


N.Co.Trebizond, RLzali, Trkbizond, 
Tereholi, Keramn. 

Yeshil Irraak, ..Sunisun, n., Amasia, 
Tokat, Marsivan. 

Kizil Irmuk, Iskelib, n., Tchfmim, 

Knnkari, Kaisarieh, 
u., SrvAa 

Kara Su, I Tush - Kupri, Kasta- 

muni. 

Devrek,/ Tosia. t 

N. Co. Anatolia, Sinope, Eregri. 

Chati Sii, Bartan, Zafran-Boli. 

Filiyas, linli. 

Sakaria, Shugshut, Kutaya. 

Murtadabufl, Angora. 

Bosporus, Scutari. 

Sea of Marmora, Ismid, Imic, n.,Bmsa, 
Muhalitch. n. 

Hcamander, . . . .Bvnar Bashi ( Troy). 

W. Co. Anatolia, Adramiti, Smyrna, 
Scala Nova. 

Caicug, Bergamo (Pergamum). 

Kodus, Manissa. 

Phrygius, A UHissar (Thyatira). 

PoctoluH, I Sort (SardU). 

Cogamufl, 1... .Alla Shehr (Philadel- 
phia). 


Rivers. Cities and Totvns. 

Meudere, Aidin - Glmzcl-Hifisnr. 

Alinni- Kura-Hissar, 
n. 

Lyous, 1 Eski-Hissar(Laodicea\ 

Khonas (Calosscc). 


S. Co. Anatolia, Budruni (Halicamas- 
Makri, Adalia. 

B. Co. Adana, — Alaya. 


Ghiuk, Selejkeh. 

Cydnus Tersus (Tarsus). 

Syhoon Adana. 

Jyhoon Marash. 


G. of iBkande.run, I skeiiderun, Beitan. 

Asy or Orontes, . . Aiitaki (A ntioch\ Ha- 
mah, Homs. 

Co. of Tripoli, . . hatakia. Jehail, Tar- 
tmts, Tripoli. 

Co. of Acre Boirout, Deir-el-A h- 

vuir, Saida (SidonX 
Sur ( Tgrt). Akka 
(AcreXKisariekiCkB- 
sarea), 

or Leontes^ Tyre, n., Baalbee 
(Heliopolis). 

Nahr-el-Mukut. \ EnNaiirah{NajsarethX 
taorKishon, f n. 

AsBUf or Kanah, Sebustieh (Samaria), 
Nahlous (Shechem,). 
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Rwers. Cities and Towns. 

Ou. of Gam, Jaffa (Joppa)^ Guzzeh 

(Gaza), El Arish. 

Eshool, El Khalil (Hebron). 

Sorek, Tieit Lahm (Bethlehem). 

Jordan (Dead Eriha (Jericho), Tahor 

Sea), ria (Tiljerias), Pa- 

71608 (Ca'sarraPhilvp- 
pi), n., Hasbeya, 

W. Arabah, . .Ruins of Petra, n. 
Kedroii, El Khuds (Jerusalem). 

Huradaor/VjnrO El Sham (Damascus), 
par, j Suk (Abila). 

Gulf of Suez, Suez, Tor. 

Gulf of Akalwi, ..Akaba (Ezhn-Geber). 

E. Co. of Red Sea, I'um/jo or Yenbo, Jid- 
dah, Mecca, n. , Tnyf 
n., Kmifoileh, Hali, 
Loheia, Hodeuki, 
Beit - el - Fakih, n., 
Zehid, n., Mocha, 
Taan, n. 

(Julf of Aden, . .Aden. 

Co.of IDulriunant,MAKALLA, Shahr, Kis- 
seen. 

Gulf of Oman, ..Muscat, Muttra, So- 
har. 

Aftau, Lachsa, Deraieh, n. 

W. Co. of ]\‘V~\Ras-el-Khyma, El Ka- 
Hiun Gull, . . / tif, Graue. 

Euphrates, Bassorah, Kama, 

Shuk - el - Shuyuk, 
Me.yid, Hillah (lia- 
hylon), Kerbela, n., 
Hit, Anah, Kirkis- 
80 , Dier, Kerkisiyeh, 
Rakknh, Bir, Mnla- 
tiyeh, n., Palu,M7(sh. 


Rivers. Cities and Tovms. 

Kuran, I Shuster, 

Jerahi, I .. . .Dorak. 

Dizful, 1. . . . DizfuL 

Kerkhali, I Ilrtweeza, Shus (SusaX 

Kennandshah, Sen- 
na. 

Koon, I Khorumabad, Ne- 

havend, B.a.m&da,ji, n. 

Tigris, Baohdad, Samara, 

Senn, Til Afar, n., 
Mosul, Ruins of 
NUmieh, Sert, n., 
Diyarbekr. 


Diyaleh, 7 . .Suleimaniyeh. 

Little Zab, 7 Kerkook, n. 

Great Zab, I Senn, Arhel (Arbela), 


n., Julamerk, ii. 
Khabur, 7 ..Amndia. 

Khabi) u r, 1. . . .Ke rk isiych , Nizih in, 

n.. Mar din, n. 

Belik, 7 Rnkkah, Hai'ran, Or- 

fali ( Ur of the Chal- 
dees). 

Sa,inr, Aintab, Aleppo, n. 

Tokluna, Malntiyeh, G^irun. 

Kara Su, or W. ) Arab-Gir, Erzingan, 
Euphrates, . . f Erzboum, n. 

Persian Gulf, Bushire, Cogoeai, Leur 

Taurie, Nackiloo. 

Khist, Kazerun. 

Nabon, Feruzahad, n. 

Gulf of Oman, . . Gombroon, Ser€ek,Jask. 

Co. heloovhif>tan,Choubnr, Teez. 

Nugor, Gumtter,Kus-Snrkund. 

Da.sti Keclje, Pnyijgnor. 

Poorally, Sonmeanee, Bela,Jhow, 

n., Wudd, Kozdar. 


INDIA, OR HINDOSTAN. 

Position and Boundaries.— N., Tilxjt and Independent Tartaiy ; 
W., Afghanistan, Beloochiatan, and the Arabian Sea ; S., the Indian 
Ocean ; E. , Bay of Bengal and the Burman Emi)ire. 

Including Ceylon and the Tenasserim provinces, this vast peninsula 
extends from lat. 8® 4' to 36"* N., and from Ion. ()b*“ 4' to 99“ 30' E. Cal- 
cutta, the capital of British India, stands on the central parallel, which 
is only one degree S. of the Tn)pic of (dancer, and in the same latitude 
as Mazatlan, Havannah, the Sahara, Mecca, Muscat, Baroda, and Canton, 
and the same longitude as Lake Lop Nor and Moorshedabad. 

Area and Population. — Hindustan Proper* has an area of 

* The term Hlndostan (place or emintry of the Hindoos) is still applied by the 
natives only i|tlndia north of the Nerbudda, which was conquered and colonised 
by their ancestors long before they felt strong enough to wrest any part of the 
Deccan (south) from the aboriginal tribes. 
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1,383,600 square miles, and a population of 178,628,579; but in- 
cluding the British Possessions in Fiui;her India, the area is esti- 
mated at 1,465,312 square miles, and the ^pulation at 180,884,297; 
or twelve times the area of the British Isles, and Upwards of six 
times their population. The valley of the Ganges is by far the most 
densely })eo])l^ jX)rtion, ha'vdng in its central parts 420 inhabitants 
to the square mile ; but over tlie whole country the average is only 
124, or not much more than half the density of China. 

Political DiYislonB. — India is politically divided into foirr main 
sections, the respective areas and jwpulation of which arc as foUow's : 


j 

i Sq. Miles. 

j Population. 

1 

I British India 

.... ! 837,412 

131,990,001 

I Protected States 

.... i 450,791 

40,948,735 

[ Independent States 

177,119 

7,418,512 

i Foreign Possessions 

1,296 1 

517,299 

j Total 

1,466,618 

180,875,447 


It thus appears that about four-sevenths of the entire area, and upwards 
of two- thirds of the }x>pulation, are directly under British sway. The 
Protected States are all more or less under the control of Great Britain : 
in some of them, as in the Mysore, the administration of public affairs 
has been altogether assumed by the British Government ; in others, the 
native rulers exercise sovereign power, wuth more or less restriction, as 
in Hydrabad, Gujerat, the Rajpoot States, and a variety of others, 
amounting in the ag-gregate to nearly two hundred. With the exception, 
indeed, of Gwalior, Nepaul, Cashmere, Bhotan, and ono or two petty 
governments, all India is under British influence. All the others have 
entered into treaties with our Government, invohing the obligation of 
protection on the part, of the paramount power, and allegiance on that of 
the subordinate ; all have relinquished the right of sell'-defcnco, and of 
maintaining diplomatic relations with each other; while the British 
Government has been constituted the arbiter of all disputes arising be- 
tween native rulers. 

The Bhitish Possessions are subdivided into three great sections, 
called I^sidencies — viz., those of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras. The 
Presidency of Bengal, which is by far the largest, comprehends almost 
the entire valley of the Ganges, the upper basin of the Indus, extensive 
tracts in Central India, and numerous smaller territories on both sides 
of the Bay of Bengal ; it embraces the ten subdivisions under-noted, 
which have an £^£^gatb area of 573,778 square miles, and a population 
of 97,763,662. The Presidency of Bomlmy consists of two sonarato tracts 
bordering on the Arabian Bea — viz., Scinde or the lower oasin of the 
Indus, and Bombay Proper, consisting of a narrow strip of irregular out- 
line, extending from Gujerat to Madras and the Portuguese settlement of 
Goa; area 131,544 square miles, population 11,796,042. The Madras 
Presidency, extending from the Ivimbudra and Kistnah to Cape Co- 
morin, embraces the entire south of the peninsula, with the exception 
of two small native states; area 132,000 square miles, population 
22,467,297. Of the numerous Tbibutaby States the following are the 
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principal — viz., Bahawulpoor or Daoudpootra (N.E. of Scinde), the Sikh 
states, Gujerat, Rajpootana, Malwa or Central India, Mysore, Hydra- 
had or the Nizam’s dominions, Orissa, and Bundelcund. The Indepen- 
dent States are now only four in number — viz. Gwalior or Scindiah’s 
dominions, consisting of several detached districts in Central India ; 
Cashmere or Gholab Singh’s dominions, embracing the upper basin of 
the Indus ; Nepaul and Bhotan, on the southern slope of the Himalaya. 
The Foreign Possessions are now of very limited extent : those of the 
French are almost annihilated, but they still retain possession of Pondi- 
cherry and Karical on the Coromandel coast, Yanaon on the Orissa 
coast, Chandemagore on the Hoogly, and Mahd on the Malabar coast. 
The Portuguese linger in a few spots, the scenes of their fonner grandeur 
- viz. Goa, S. of Bombay Proper ; Damaun, N. of Bombay ; and Diu, in 
the S. of Gujerat. The Danish possessions have become extinct, Serara- 
pore having been ceded to the British in 1845^ and Tranquebar in the 
year following. 


BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 

I. PRESIDENCY OF BENGAL., TEN DIVISIONS. 

Lower Provinces.— Calcutta 413, Culna 60, Plamij, Moorsheda- 
bad 147 (Hoogly), Kajmahal 30, BogliiK)or 30, Monghir 30, Patna 
284 (Ganges), Burdwan 54 (Dumcn^a), Dinagepoor 30 (Atree), 
Pumeah 50 n. (Cosah), Behar 30 n., Gaya 43 (Fulgo), Dacca 66 n. 
(Brahmapootra). * 

South-East Provinces. — Chittagong or Islamabad 12 (W. coast), 
Aracan 10 (Khaladaing), Rangoon 20^ Prome 30 (Irrawaddy), Pegu 6 
(Pegu), Moulmein 17 (Tenasserim coast), George Town 45 (I. Penang), 
Singapore 50 (Strait of Malacca). 

North-West Provinces. — Benares 186, Mirzapoor 80, Allahabad 
65, Cawnpore 60, Futteh^irh or Furukhabad 132, Hurd war 100 
(Ga^es), Goruckpoor 54 (llaptee), Jaunpoor 27 (Goomtee), Calpee 
22, !^awah 23, Agra 125, Muttra 65, Delhi 152, Suharunj)oor 38 
(Jumna), Banda 33 (Cano), Rewaree27 (Sabee), Coel36n., Khoorja 
22 n., Meerut 29 (Kallee Nuddee), Shajeehanpoor 63, Peeleebheet 
27 (Gurrah), Bareilly 110, Moradabad 57, Rami>oor 100, Almora 10 
n. (Ramgunga), Sobraon, Loodhiana 47, Umballa 22 n., Simla 20 
(Sutlej). 

Oude. — Lucknow 300 (Goomtee), Oude 8, Fyzabad 100 (Gogra), 
Shahabad 50 (Gurra). 

Punjab.— Lahore 120, Amritsir 115 n. (Ravee), Mooltan 80, Seal- 
kote 20 (Chenab), Dera-Ghazee-Rhan 25 (Indus), JuUundur 40 
(Beas), Peshawur 56 (Cabool). 

AJmeer. — Ajmeer 25 (Loony). 

Saugor and Kerbudda Territory. — Saugor 50 (Cane), Hosungabad 
20, Gurrah 25, Jubhulpoor 30, Mundlah 25 (Nerhudda), Beitool 20 
n. (Towa), Sohagejwor 20 (Sone), Seimi 24 (Wein Gimga). 

Kogpore. — Nag]^)ore 112 (Kanhan), Chanda 15 (Wurda). 

Bumbulpore. — Sumbulpore 30 (Mahanuddy). 

Cuttack. — Cuttack 40, Juggernaut or Pooree 30 (Mahanuddy). 

* Towns under 20,000 and above 5000 inhabitants cannot be enumerated here 
for w'ant of simce, but they will all be found under the River System of India. 
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II. PRESIDENCY OF BOMBAY, TWO DIVISIONS. 

Soizide. — Hyderabad 24 n,, Kuirachee 22 n., Tattah 20, Shikar- 
poor 30 n. (Indus). 

Bombay Proper. — Bombay 506 (I. Bombay), Ahmedabad 130 
(Subermatty), Baroche 33 (Nerbudda), Surat i;i4 (Taptee), Sattara 
(Kistnah), Punderjwor 20 (Beemah), Ahmednuggur 20 (Seena), 
Poonah 75 (Mootamoola), Nassick 25 (Godavery). 

HI. PRESIDENCY OF MADRAS, FOUR DIVISIONS. 

Canara. — Manpjalore 12 (W. coast). 

Malabar. — Cabcut 25, Cananore 20, Tellicherry 20, Cochin 30 
(Malabar coast). 

Carnatic. — Madras 720? (Coromandel coast), Tinnevelly 20 (Chin- 
dinthoora), Madura 20 (Vy^^ah), Taujore 80, Tranquebar 20, Tri- 
chino{)oly 30 (Cauvery), Aroot 50, Vellore 52 (Palar), Nellore 20 
(Pennair), Ongole 32 (Goondlagama). 

Korthem Clrcars. — Nizamjiatam 25 n., Masulijmtam 28, Guntoor 
24 n. (Kistnah), Kumool 20 (Tumbuddra), Bellary JiO (Hindery), 
Rajamundry 20 (Godavery), Chicacole 50 (Nuglandee). 

IV. ISLAND OF CEYLON, ONE PROVINCE. 

Ceylon. — Coloml>o 32 (W. coast), Trincomalee 30 (E. coast), 
Galle (S. coast), Kandy (n. the centre). 


PROTECTED STATES. 

Bahawttlpoor. — Bahawuljx>or 20 (Sutlej). 

Sikh States.— Putteeala 20 (Kosilla), Jheend 20 (Chitang), Sir- 
hind 20, Belaspore 15 (Sutlej). 

CutclL — Bhooj 30 n. (Gulf of Cutch). 

Chijerat. — Baroda 100, Cambay 10 (Mahi), Puttun 30, Pahlun- 
pore 30 n. (Surraswuttee), Kurree 25 n. (Sundrawutty), Rajkote 20 
(Muchu), Junagurh 20 n. (coast of Kattywar). 

Bajpootana and Bhurtpoor.— Joudi>ore 130 n., PaUee 50 (Loony), 
Jessulmere 35, Nagore 40, Bekanair 60 (Indian Desert), Bhurtpoor 
100 n. (Jumna), Kerowlee n., Boondee, Kotah (Chumbul), Jeypoor 
400 n., Oodypoor 15 (Bunas). 

Malwa, Bhopal, and Indore. — Indore 15, Dewas 25, Mhow 
(Sipra), Dhar 30, Purtabgurh n. (Chumbul), Bho^ (Betwa). 

Kolapoor and Bawuntwarree. — Kola|>oor n. (Kistnah), Sawunt- 
warree n. (Concan coast). 

Cochin and Travanoore. — Trivandrum 12, Quilon or Kolun 20 
(Malabar coast), 

Mysore.— Mysore 55, Seringajpatam 12 (Cauvery), Bangalore 60 
n. (Punnair). 

Hydrabad. — Hydrabad 200, Secunderabad 34 (Musay), Beder 
50 (Manjera), Aurungabad 60 (Doodna), Assaye (Purna). 

' Orissa. — t^hnpoor (Mahanuddy). 
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BlTgooJali, Oodeypoor, and RewalL — Sirgoojah (Murar), Eewah 7 
n. (Tons), Oodeypoor (Huteoo). 

BnndelcuiuL — Jhansi 50, Dutteah 40 (Betwa), Punnah n. (Cane), 

Muneepoor and SUliet. — Muneepoor (Kongbo). 

Sooch-BeEar. — Behar or Kooch-Behar (Neelcomar). 

Slkim. — Sikim or Sikkim (Atree). 

INDEPENDENT STATES. 

Gwalior and Dholpoor. — Gwalior 50 (Soowunreeka), Oojein 130 
(Sipra), Dholpoor (Chumbul). 

Caslunere. — Cashmere or Seriiiugur 40 (Jelum), Iskardo, Leh 
(Indus). 

NepanL — Khatmandoo 50, Lalita-Patun 24 (Bogmatty), Gorkha 
(Gundee). 

Blmtan. — Tassisudon (Godadda). 

FOREIGN POSSESSIONS. 

French. — Pondicherry 30 (Coromandel coast), Chandemagore 30 
(Hoogly). 

Portuguese. — Panjim 20, Goa 5 (Concan shore). 

Descriptiye Notes. — In the foregoing lists we have enumerated one 
hundred and thirty-seven towns, each containing upwards of 20,000 in- 
habitants, of which fifty-four exceed 50,000, and twenty-three 100,000. 
British India alone contains about one hundred towns of more than 
20,000 inhabitants ; forty above 60,000 ; and eighteen above 100,000, 
Very few ore remarkable for the amount of their population. Through- 
out the whole extent of the North-West Provinces, for example, there is 
not a single city that can boast of a population of 200,000 ; but Cal- 
» cutta, Bombay, and Madras contain eocn about half a million. 

BekoaXt. — CalcvMa, on the left bank of the Hoogly, an arm of the Ganges, 
100 miles from the sea, is the capital of British liuiia — Delhi being the Moham- 
medan, and Benares the Hindoo capital ; it is a large and magnificent city, con- 
taining nuuierous splendid buildings, and nearly half a million inliubitants. 
In tlie European part of the city the streets are wide and the houses sepa- 
rated by gardens, but in the native portion the houses are mean, and the streets 
narrow and dirty : it is defended by Fort-William, the largest fortress in India, 
containing 619 ^ns, and 80,000 stand of arms. As a commercial emporium, Cal- 
cutta is uniivalled In Asia— its annual imports amounting to two millions sterling, 
and its exports to more than five millions. Previous to 1698, when the East In- 
dia Company removed hitlier their factory from Hoogly, Calcutta was an incon- 
siderable A’illage, surrounded by jungle ; in 1766 the factory was attacked by the 
natives, and 146 Europeans were shut up in the famous “black hole,” of whom 
118 were suffocated before morning. Culna, a place of considerable trade, and a 
station for steamers plying between Calcutta and the North-West Provinces, 
PUissyy 83 miles N. of Calcutta, is memorable for the decisive battle fou^t be- 
tween Clive and Soor^j-oo-Dowlali, 23d June 1757, which established ^itish 
supremacy in India : it was precisely a century after this engagement that tha 
Bengal native army mutinied, in the hope of casting off tlie British yoke, the idea 
having become general among the natives that the raj of the Feringhees was des- 
tined to last for only 100 years. Mvorshedabad, a large, populous, but extremely 
unhealthy city, was the capital of Bengal till supersede by Calcutta. EajmahaX^ 
on the hills, south of which live the Sauntals, who rose against the British in 1^, 
Patna, an immense assemblage of mud hute, maintains a large trade in opium, rice, 
wheat, indigo, saltpetre, and sugar ; it was the scene of a frightful massacre in 1768, 

2 E 
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■vrhen Meer Cossim, the Nabob of Patna, murdered in cold blood 2U0 Englishmen. 
Burdwan has coal and iron mines in its vicinity. Pumenh is largely engaged in the 
cultivation of indigo. Bahur produces vast quantities of opium, sugar, and cotton. 
Gaya, one of the sacred places of the Hindoos, is visited annually by upwards of 

100.000 pilgrims. Dacca, once a place of great importance, is now rapidly falling 
into ruins, and its manufacture of muslin, once so celebrated, is now scarcely de- 
serving of notice ; the Baptist Mission maiiitains here a munber of schools. Chitta- 
gong, formerly a place of considerable trade, and noted for its 8hii>building, has of 
late years greatly declined ; it was ceded to the British by the Nalx)b of Bengal in 
1760. Araoan, wrested from the Burmese in 1825, is extremely unhealthy, and 
has been the grave fd many a British soldier. Rangoon, now fortified in the Euro- 
pean style, came into the hand.s of the British in 1852. Pronie, the most jiopulous 
city in Pegu, was taken by the British in 1852. Pegu, once very populous, was 
annexed to British India in 1853. Moulmein, the principal town of the Teuass- 
clm provinces, is a fine ^aport and military’ station ; vast forests of teak in the 
vicinity yield inexhaustible BU]>plies of shiidmilding tin)ber. George Tmvn enjoys 
an unrivalled position as a mercantile station, and is fast rising into importance ; 
nowhere in the world are so many different races assembled in so small a space. 
Singapore city of the lion”), on an island of same name, near the 8. ex- 
tremity of the Malay peninsula, was purchased from the Sultan of Johore in 181ft ; 
it has rapidly' risen to importance as a great commercial entrei)6t for the goods 
of Europe and Asia, and forma one of the penal settlements for British India. 
Benares, a large, populous city on the Ganges, and in the estimation of the Hin- 
doos the most sacred place in the world ; it is the capital of a British province of 
same name, is a crowded seat of native industry', and contains many w'calthy 
native bankers and dealers in diamonds, for which it has long been famous. 
Mirzapoor, a great cotton mart and a place of considerable trade. A llahabad, 
capital of a province of same name, at the confluence of the Ganges and 
Jumna, is one of the sacred cities of the Hindoos, and is visited annually by about 

200.000 pilgrims; it is the grand military' dei»dt of the North-West Provinces, 
and was the scene of barbarous perfidy during the late insurrection. Cau’npore, 
one of the most important commercial citiei} on the Ganges, will l>e long memorable 
as the scene of Nana S^^ib’s brutal atrocities, 26th June and 15th July 1857. Fur- 
ukhabaA, one of the primupal commercial cities of Northern India, contains some 
extensive banking establishments, and has in its vicinity the military cantonment 
of Futtehgurh : here Lord Lake defeated the troons of Holcar in 1805. Hurd- 
war, a ^at commercial city on the Ganges, where it Issues from the mountains : 
here is held the largest fair in India, attended annually by alxmt 250,000 traders 
and pilgrims. Goruckpoor was taken by the English in 1802 ; it contains a civil 
establishment and a great military cantonment. Calpee, an entrepot for the cot- 
ton of the 8.W. of India, has manufactures of paper and sugar-candy. Agra, 
capital of a province of same name, and formerly of the Mogul emj»ire, is the 
seat of government for the North-West Provinces ;* it was taken by the British in 
the Mahratta war in 1808; it contains the celebrated Tajmahal, or mausoleum of 
Shah Jehan, the finest existing specimen of Mohammedan architecture; it is 
built of white marble, inlaid with precious stones, and it is said that 20,000 men 
were engaged on it for twenty-two years. The city was seized by th(^ mutinous 
sepoys in May 1857, and remained in their possession till the October following, 
when they were totally defeated by Colonel Greathed. Muttra, a saeved city, be- 
ing regarded by the Hindoos as the birthplace of their god Krishna, 
capital of a province of same name, and long the metropolis of the Moham- 
medan empire in India, stands on the right bank of the Jumna, and is de- 
fended by a fort and a strong granite wall : the approach from the 8. E. is ver^’ 
striking, from the innumerable mined monuments of its fonner j>ro8perity and 

S *andeur: the present city was erected by Shah Jehan in 16.81, but the original 
elhi, which extended along the banks of the Jumna for above 30 miles, was 
of very high, though unknown, antiquity. The Meerut mutineers arrived here on 
the 11th May 1857, and were Immediately joined by the three native regiments 
8tatione<l in the fort ; having seized the arsenal, ammunition, and treasury, they 
cruelly massacred nearly all the European community, and proclaimed Mirza 
Jewan Bakht, the heir-abparent of the titular emperor of Delhi, and the lineal 
aucxiessor of the Great Mogul, as the sovereign of India ; the city remained in the 
possession of the rebels till the 20th September following, when the British 

* Since the mutinies, It has been proposed to transfer the seat of government to 
A l lfth abad . 
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troops, under General Wilson, after a furious assault, regained possession of it, 
captured the king, and slaughtered great numbers of the insurgents. Suharuiv- 
poor, one of the handsomest English stations in India : here were taken the prin- 
cipal observations in the recent trigonometrical survey of the Himalaya. BandOy 
a great mart for cotton. Meerut^ the headquarters of the Bengal artillery, is 
memorable as the scene of the outbreak of the terrible Indian rel^llion, May 10, 
1857, when the native troops shot their officers and massacred all the Europeans 
that could be found. reeluhheeU celebrated for its rice, is the mart of a consider- 
able traffic. Bareilly, capital of Rohilcund, a considerable place, with a brisk 
and lucrative commerce, is the seat of one of the six circuit courts of the Presi- 
dency, of an English college, and of Persian and Hindoo schools, Mwadabad, 
the seat of a thriving trade, with a military canU)nmeut in the vicinity. iJaw- 
j)oor, a large town, built of mud, and densely peopled. Almora, capital of Ku- 
maon ; near it was fought the battle of Bittolee, which decided the fate of the 
war between the British and the Ghoorkas. Sobraon ; here the British gained a 
great victory over the Sikhs, in 1840. Loodhiana, the most flourishing commer- 
cial city in the Cis-Sutlej territory. Vmballa, the principal towrf in British Sir- 
hind, is an important military station. Lucknow, capital of the late kingdom of 
Oude, is a large and populous city, and contains some noble buildinra, especially 
the splendid mausoleum of Asoph-ad-Dowlah, which t;an scarcely ^ surpassed 
in the lightness and elegance of its architecture : when Lucknow was attacked by 
the rebels. SOth June 1857, the British garrison, commanded by Sir H. Lawrence, 
and afterwards by Major Banks, Brigadier Inglis, and Sir H. Havelock, shut them- 
selves up in the Residency, which they defended with unparalleled heroism for 
eighty-seven days, against 60,000 of the enemy, when at length they were relieved 
by Sir Colin Campbell, (hide, the former capita, is generally considered the most 
ancient city in Hindostan, having l)een founded about b.c. 2000 ; being re^rded as 
the birthplace of the god Ramah, it fonns one of the sacred places of the Hindoos. 
Fyzahad, a populous city, rapidly falling into decay, contains the remains of a 
fortress and palace. Shahahad, a large town of high antiquity, now fast running to 
decay, Lahore, capital of the Punjab, is a large and splendid city, containing nume- 
rous mosques and Hindoo temples : it was one of tlio residences of the Mogul 
emi erors, and is surrounded for many miles by extensive Molxammedan ruins, 
the relics of its Conner greatness ; it came into the hands of the British in 1849, 
after the final defeat of the Sikhs. Amritsir, the sac^red cjipital of the Punjab, 
aud the chief seat of the Sikli religion, is the most wealthy and commercial city 
in Northern India ; it has manufuidures of cottons, silks, fine shawls, and an ex- 
tensive transit trade with Central Asia. Mooltan, the third city in the Pun,jab 
for population and commercial prosperity, was taken by the British in 1M9, 
after a gallant and obstinate defence on the part of the enemy. Peshavrur, near 
the Kliyber Pass, is tlie frontier town of Hindostan, toward Afghanistan ; since 
its occupation by the British, its trade has rapidly increased. Jijwere. capital of 
a British territory of same name, contains a medical schooL Ooilcypoor, capital 
of a state of same name ontheS.W. frontier of Bengal, has recently lapsed to 
the British — the Rajah having committed the most savage excesses. Jhansi, 
which has also been lately annexed to British India, is well fortified, and has 
considerable trade, with manufactures of bows, arrows, and spears. Saug^, 
the principal place of the British district of same name, contains a fort, a mili- 
tary cantonment, a government schotd, and a civil establishment. Nn^poi't 
(“ town of seri^ents ”X contains numerous banking establishments, some silk and 
cotton manufactures, and carries on an extensive transit trade. Here there is a 
mission of the Free Church, ajid 10 miles N.E, is Kamptee, a large British canton- 
ment. Sumbulpore, celebrated for its diamonds, whicli are principally found in 
the Mahauuddv. Cuttack, capital of a district, has some manufactures of silver 
filigree work, brass utensils, and shoes. Juqgertiaut or Pooree, is distinguished 
over India as one of the principal strongholds of the Hindoo superstition. The 
famous temple, which* was completed in 1198, is said to have cost half a million 
sterling : here Krishna, one of whose titles is Juggernaut, or “lord of the uni- 
verse," is tlie principal object of worship. 

Bombay. — Hyderabad, capital of Semde, and 4 miles E. of the Indus, is u 
fortified city, containing a baeaar and a manufactory of anns ; 6 miles N.of It 1« 
the village Meeanee, the scene of a memorable victory obtained by the An^o- 
Indian army, under Sir C. Napier, over the Beloochees, in 1848. Kurrachee, the 
principal seaport of Scinde, h^ considerable trade. Tattah, the Ancient capital 
of Scinde, is now much decayed : about 80,000 persons died of the pla^e here in 
1699. ShikarpooTf the most populous and commercial city In Scinde, has a great 
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transit trade through the Bolnn Pass. Bombay, capital of the Presidency, and 
one of the moat populous cities in India, is situated on a small island, which is 
connected with the mainland by an artificial causeway. The view from the sea is 
very beautiful, the background in the distance being formed by the Western 
Ghauts, which exliibit the Iwldest, most picturesque, and varying outlines ima- 
ginable : the harbour is landlocked perfectly secure at all seasons, and embraces 
an area of 50 square miles ; while its facilities for commerce and shipbuilding 
give it a superiority over every other in India. Bombay is strongly fortified, and 
its trade is only setiond to that of Calcutta— the exports alone being valued at five 
and a half iniliions annuall)'. AhiMdahad, a large, handsome city, formerly noted 
for its magnificence, and for its manufacture in cloth of gold and silver ; its pros- 
l>eritj’ was destroyed <luringthe Maliratta war, and it is now greatly decayed ; it was 
captured by the. British in 1780, and i^now the headquarters of the north division 
of tlie Bombay army. Surat, a laq^ebut meanly-built city, was in the eighteenth 
century an imp«»rtant manufacturing place, but is now greatly declined, the trade 
having been diverted to Bombay : the English factory’, founded here in 1615, was 
the first mercantile establishment of the East India Company. Sattara, an im- 
portant military station, defended by a strong fort. Poonah, formerly capital of 
the Mohratta empire, is the princiiml military' cantonment of tlie Deci'an : here is 
a Sanscrit college, founded in 1821, for the i»reservution of the ancient literature of 
the country. 

Hajoras. — Mangalore, the principal place in South Cnnara, noted for the treaty of 
p^ce concluded here in 1784, between the East India Comimny and the celebrated 
Tippoo Sahib. Calicut, capital of Malabar, was the first place in India touclied at 
by Vasco de Gama. Cananare, a place of great antiquity, has a trade in pepper, 
^in, timber, and cocoa-nuts. Cochin, a thriving town with extensive commerce, 
is tlie only port 8. of Bombay where large ships can be built. Madras, ca;)ital of 
the Presidency, and prolmbly the most jmpulous city in India, is of modem erec- 
tion, stands on level ground, and has no iinimsing appearance from the sea. 
It possesses no harbour, but merely a roadstead. Perhaps no city in the 
world of exiual commercial imi)ortance is so disadvantageously situated 
for maintaining an extensive foreign trade ; it is defended by a strong 
citadel, called Fort George, whose site was the first territorial acquisition 
of the British in India. Tanjore, celebrated for its great pagt^la, considered 
the finest of the pyramidal temples of India, was taken from the French 
in 1778, and is an important manufacturing city. Trichinoj)oly, noted for its 
hardware, cutlery’, jewellery, and cheroots of the finest quality. Arcot, formerly 
capital of the Carnatic, and the scene of a memorable engagement l)etwcen Clive 
and Ralali Sahib in 1751. Vellore, one of the healthiest military stations in India : 
afeari'nl massacre of the Europeans took place here in the mutiny of 10th July 
1806. Nellore: here in 1784 were discovered, under the ruins of a Hindoo temple, 
many Roman coins of the second century. Masulipalam, a fortified city, long 
famous for its chintz manufactures. Bellary, the headquarters of a division of the 
Madras amjy. Chicacole, noted for its muslin manufactures. 

Ceylon. -^'olowbo, the capital aud principal seaport of Ceylon, is strongly forti- 
fied ; it was taken from the Dutch in 1796, and is now the entrepot for njost of the 
foreign trade of the island. Ualle, or Point de Gdlle, has an excellent harbour, and 
is an important station for steam -jjackets. Trincnnxalee, a fort,ifled town, with 
one of the finest harbours in the world. Kandy, the former capital of the island, 
is now little more than a village. 

Protected States. — These contain twenty-eight towns of more than 20,000; 
eleven above 50,000 ; and four above 100,000. jiahaumlpore, capital of a native 
state of same name, has flourishing manufactures of silk and an extensive trade. 
Putteeala, Jheend, and Sirhind — the latter now nearly in ruins — are the respective 
capitals of small states of same name. Bhoqj, capital of Cutch, In a plain near Its 
centre, is renowned for its manufactures In gold and silver. Baroda, capital of 
the Guicowar's dominions, is a large and populous city extensively engaged in 
trade. Cembay, long celebrated for its manufactures of chintz, silk, and gold 
stuffs, is still noted for its precious stones. Jovdpore, capital of Marw’or, the 
most extensive state in Rajptmtaiia, is chiefly remarkable for its immense citadel. 
Jesaulmere, a walled town, on a rocky tract near the Indian desert. Bekanair. a 
large town, situated in a singularly desolate spot in the desert. Bhurtpoor carries 
on an extensive trade In salt, derived IVom a lake in the vicinity ; it was at one time 
strongly fortified, and Lord Lake lost 8000 men under its w^s in 1806. Kerrow- 
a populous city and capital of a state, contains fine buildings and agreeable 
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gardens. Boondu^ capital of a state of same name, is celebrated for its i>alace of 
nnsurpassed beauty. Kotah is strongly fortified, and possesses considerable trade. 
Jeypoor, capital of a state of same name, is said to contain 400,000 inhabitants ; it 
is regarded as the most elegant city in all India that has been solely erected by 
the natives ; it contains a Ihlly-equipped native obsen'atory. Indore, capital of 
Holcar’s dominions, contains numerous Brahminical temples and a British resi- 
dency. Kolahpoor, the scene of a rebellion in 1844, which was put down by a 
British force Mysore, capital of the native state of same name, is a large, well- 
built town, with a fort and British resident;y. Seringapatam, a celebrated town 
and fortress, was the capital of Mysore under Tip|>oo Sahib, by whom it was 
strongly fortified : of the numerous sieges it has sustained, the most famous is 
that of the British, in 1799, when it was taken by assault, and Tippoo slain. 
Bangalore, a lar^ fortified town containing the palace of Tippoo 8uhib, was 
taken by the British in 1791, when it became the headquartei's of the British 
resident in Mysore : it is frequented by Europeans on account of its salu- 
brity. Hyderabad, a large, beautiful, and densely-peopled city, capital of the 
Nizam’s dominions, contains a British residency, and is surrounded by fine 
gardens : near it Golconda, with fine old mausoleums, and famed as a depdt for 
diamonds and other jewels, which, however, are not bniught from the immediate 
vicinity. Bcder, once the capital of a i>rincipality, is a large city, surrounded 
by lofty walls ; it is chiefly noted for its manufacture of Bedari-ware — an alloy 
of tin and copper used for the bowls of tobacco-pipes, &c. Assaye, the scene 
of the late Duke of Wellington’s brilliant victory over an immensely superior 
Mahratta force in 1803. Anningabad, once the capital of an extensive province 
of same name, but now mostly in ruins, was the favourite residence of Aurung- 
zebe, the last Mogul Emperor : near it, Ellora, noted for its remarkable cave- 
temples, which, in maguitmle and execution, surpass all other structures of the 
kind in India. Punnah, at one time celebrated for its magnificent diamonds, 
is now almost in ruins. Kooch-Behar, the capital of a small state, is renowned hi 
the legends of Tibet Sikkim, capital of a native state of same namCj stands at 
the foot of the loftiest of the Himalaya : the inhabitants, who are chiefiy Budd- 
hists, are employed in rural industry, especially in the culture of the tea plant, 
recently introduced. 

Independent States.— These contain only five towns above 20,000 inhabitants ; 
three above 60,000 ; and one (Oojein) above 100,000. Gwalior, capital of the pos- 
sessions of Scindia’s family, is a large town with a strong citadel situated on a 
l)re(5ipitou8 nxik near the centre ; it has manufactures of gunpowder and fire- 
arms. The Gwalior contingent joined in the rebellion of 1867, murdered their 
ofllc.er8, and spread devastation over the surrounding country. Oojein, a large 
fortified city, and formerly luipital of Gwalior, is one of the seven sacred cities of 
the Hindoos, and the first meridian of their geographers : it contains numerous 
mosq^ues and mausoleums, a great numl^er of Hindoo temples, the palace of 
Scinaia, Ac., and has a great export and iraiM>rt trade. Cashmere, capita of Gho- 
lab Singh’s dominions, extends for about four miles on each side of the Jelum, in 
the beautiful valley of Cashmere ; it was long noted for its gorgeous shawls, manu- 
factured from the tine hair of the Cashmere goat. Iskardo, capital of Bultistan, is 
now subject to Gholab Singh. Khaimaiuioo, capital of Nepaul, is mostly built of 
brick, and contains many Buddhist temples. Gorkha, the former capital of Ne- 
paul. Tassisndon, capital of Bhutan, near its western I’l'oiitier, is the residence 
of the Deb-Rajah, who has here a fortified palace. 

Foreign Possessions. — Pondicherry, capital of the French jmssessions in 
India and the sent of their supreme Goveniment, was, perhaps, the finest city In 
India previous to the war in 1766 : it was taken by the Enjjcli^ in 1761, and razed 
to the ground ; iudigo, sugar, and the mulberry are cultivated in tlve vicinity. 
Chandemagore, atone time a beautiful and ojmlent city, is now falling into decay. 
Goa, the former capital of the Portuguese possessions in India, once an opulent 
and powerful city, is now falling into a hopeless state of decay. Panjim, the 
sent capital, is a handsome well-built town of about 20,000 inhabitants. 

Capes and Peninanlaa.— Peninsula of Kattiwar, between the gnlft of 
Cutcn and Cambay; Cutch, ^ of Soinde; Diu Head, S. of Kattiwar; 
Cape Comorin, the aouthemmost point of Hindoatan ; Dundra Head, S. 
of Ceylon ; Point Calimere, K oi the Carnatic ; Point Palmyras, E. of 
Cuttack ; Cape Neg^rais, S. of Pegu. 

Islandk'— Ceylon, S.£. of the Carnatic; Manaar and Bameswaram, 
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between Ceylon and the continent ; Bombay, Elephanta, and Salsette, 
on the Concan coast ; Laccadives, 150 miles W. of the Malabar coast ; 
Maldives, 200 miles S.W. of Cape Comorin ; Hattia, in the delta of the 
Ganges ; Ramree and Choduba, W. of Aracan ; Mergui Archipelago, W. 
of Tenasserim ; Prince of Wales Island or Pulo Penang, in the Strait of 
Malacca ; Singapore, S. of the Malay Peninsula ; Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands, 180 miles S.W. of Pegu. 

Ceylon^ about 60 miles from tbe continent, has been a dependency of Great 
Britain since 1815, previous to which, however, the English, after various en- 
counters with the Dutch and Frenclj, had obtained possession of the stations on 
the coast. Tlie area is estimated at 23,310 square miles, and the population at 
1,500,000. Tlie island is jiear-shaped, well watered, and highly fertile ; it is 
mountainous in the south, where Petirotallagalla, its highest summit, rises to the 
height of 8280 feet. Adam’s Peak, near the centre, 7500 feet high, is famous in 
Buddhist tradition ; on its level summit is a large stone bearing an impi-ession 
resembling that of a collossal human foot, l>elieved by the natives to have l)een 
ma<ie by Buddha when he ascended to heaven. Ceylon conbiins a greater abun- 
dance of precious stones than any other country in the world ; and iron, manga- 
nese, plumbago, nitre, and salt, are j)lentiful. The climate is very hot and moist, 
and the vegetetioii highly luxuriant. The most valuable trees are the cinnamon 
tree, the cocoa, and Palmyra palm, the tallipot, tamarind, and bread-fruit tree. 
The first named jields three valuable commercial products— cinnamon-bark, cas- 
sia buds, and oil of cinnamon, an essence obtained by distillation. Rice, cotton, 
I)epper, tobacco, coffee, and various other vegetables are raised ; but some recent 
attempts to cultivate the sugar-cane have failed. Tlie fauna resembles that of 
Hindostan. Little is known of the al>original inliabitants, but “stupendous 
monuments of a remote and alrno.st entirely unknown antiquity, mins of citie.s, 
pago<laR, and prodigious stone embankments for irrigation, ])!-oclaim their supe- 
riority over the present natives.” The latter, however, are ingenious workers in 
metals, aud in manufactures of conlage, matting, and baskets. ’Tlie pearl-fishery on 
the N.W. coast, fomicrly the most valuable in the world, after being abandoned has 
been resumed. The iidjabitants profess the BudUliist religion, wliile the languages 
8}K>kon are the Tamil and Cingalese. Mannar and Jtamemcaram form a part of 
Adam’s Bridge — a ridge of sandbanks whie.h almost completely obstmets the 
channel between Ceylon and the continent. In tin* Hindoo mythology it figures 
as the route by which the demi-god Rain invaded Ceylon. Elephanta, a small 
island, six miles 8.E. of Bombay, contains a celebrated cave-temple, in the face of 
a hill, sculptured "with rejiresentations of the personages of the Hindoo mythology. 
The Laccadives consist of seventeen small islands of coral formation, belonging to 
Britain. *1110 Maldives, also of coml fonnation, arc fertile and well-watered, and 
are governed by a Sultan, who is tributarj-^ to the Britisln Nearly all the other 
islands enumerated above belong to Great Britain. The Andanum aiul Nicobar 
groups came into our possession very re(;ently. 'Tlie former are denaely-wo(Kled 
and thinly-peopled — the inhabitants l>eing in the lowest stage of civilisation — 
and are considered well adHi>ted for a convict settlement. The Nicobars belonged 
to the Danes till 1848, when they finally abandoned them ; and the native chiefs 
have spontaneously hoisted the British flag. 

Gtillii and Straits. — Gulf of Cutch, between Cutch and Gujerat ; Riinn 
of Cutch, N.E, of Cutch ; Gulf of Cambay, E. of the Peninsula of Katti- 
war ; Gulf of Manaar and Palk Strait, between the Carnatic and Ceylon ; 
Gulf of Martaban, S. of Pegu. 

Mountain Syttenu. — Northern India contains the Himalaya, tbe lof- 
tiest elevations on the earth’s surface (see under Asia,’* par. 11). The 
mountains of Southern India, or of the Deccan, consist of the following 
ranges : — 

1. Tlie Aravulli Mountains, in Ila,jpootana, form the western wall of the plateau 
of Malwa, and separate the bMlns of the Ganges and lower Indus ; Mount Aboo, 
the highest summit, attains an elevation of 5000 feet. 2. The Vindhya Hills, In 
Gwalior, Indore, and Bhopal, 2600 feet, form the 8. wall of the plateau, and sepa- 
rate the Jumna from the Nerbudda, 3. The Sautpoora Hills, 2500 feet, between 
Indore and Caundetsh, separate the liasins of the Nerbudda and Tapty, and 
are (x)ntinued to the east by the Mahadeo Hills, 4200 feet. 4. The Western 
ClMviSf extending for about 1000 miles along the Concan and Malabar coasts, 
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from the valley of the Tapty to Cape Comorin, form the water-shed between 
the Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal — thus constituting the W. wall of 
the table-land of the Deccan : tlieir avert^e height is about 2000 feet ; but Be- 
nasson, near Koorg, the highest summit, is 7000 feet. They present an abrupt 
face to the west and a gentle slope to the east. Vast quantities of moisture are 
deposited on them (see “ Climate ”), and in them originate all the larger rivers of 
Southern India. 6. The NeUgherries, S. of Mysore, connect the Western with the 
Easteri Ghauts,! and form the 8. wall of the plateau of Mysore : highest sum- 
mit, Dodabetta, 8700 feet. At their S.W. extremity is the great Palghat Pass, 
which affords easy communic.atioii between the Carnatic and Malabar coast. 6. 
The Etxftcni (Ihaut^y on the Coromandel coast, extend from the Neilgherries, in a 
N.E. dnvctiou t » Balasore, and form the E. margin of the plateau of the Deccan ; 
highest HUmmit about 3000 feet; average elevation 1500 feet. 

Biver System of Hindostan and Further India.— The following table, 
which isin continuation of that given under Beloochistan, embraces about 
130 riven, of which 40 enter the sea directly ; and nearly 500 towns above 
5000 inhihitants. When the population is less than 10,000, the name of 
the town is given in Italics, as also when the population is unknown. 
For the areas of the larger river-basins, and the capitals of States and 
Provinces contained in them, see under ^‘Asia," p. 448. 


Rivers. Towns. 

Indus, Kurachce, n. Tattah, 


Meerpoor, Hydera- 
bad, Mecanee, Halla, 
Sell wan, Larkliaua, 
Khyeiqioor, liukk- 
hur, Snkkhur, Shi- 
karpoor, Roree, Sub- 
z^Ukvtc,Mittun-Kotep 
Dera-Ghazee - Khan, 
Leia, Bukhur, Dcra- 
Ismoel-Khan, Kala- 
hagh, Kohtti , Attack, 
Derhend, Iskardo, 
Leh. 


Gundava, ....Gundava, n. Kelat. 

Naree, Dadur. 

Sutlej, I (Joch, Bahawulpoor, 


A h m e d p o o r, n. 
Kliyiqioor, Fureed- 
kotc, n. Ferozopoor, 
Sobraon, Loodhiana, 
Sirliind, n. Umballo, 
n. Belaspore, Simla. 

Cheiiab, Mooltau, Jhung, Ram- 

negurh. Vazeerabad, 
Sealkote, Jamoo, n. 
K ishtewar, 

Ravee, I , .Lahore, Amritsir, ii. 

Jeldum, , .Find - Dadun - Kliaii, 


Julalpoor, lumber, 
Cashmere or Ser- 
iNuauR, Rampur, 
Islamabad. 

Boos, , . — Jullundur, n. Ktthi or 
Sultanpoor. 

Sewan, I Rawul-Piude. 

Cabool, Attack, Peshawur, Jel- 

alabad, Cabool. 

Lomir, Logur, Ghimue, n. 


Gulfof Cutcl, . .Mandavee, Bhooj, n. 

Moondrat AnjaTi 
Jooria, 


Rivers. T&mns. 

Rimn of CvAQ)x,..JIuggur-Parkur. 

Loony, RaZofm, Jodhpoor, n. 

Palee, Pokur, Aj- 
MERE, Kishengurh, 
Nusseerabad, n. 

Sookree, I . .Serohec,^. 

Bunuas, Rhndunpoor, Deesa. 

Suraswutty , . . Puttun, S idhpoor, Pah- 

lunpore. 

Sundrawuttee, Kurree, n. 

Muehu, Rajkote. 

Co. of Kattiwar,Poorbunder, Joona- 
gurh, n. Puttun- 
Samnauth, Diu. 

Gulf of Cambay, Gogho, Cambay. 

Sabennuttee, ..Ahmedabad, Ahmed- 
nuagur. 

Wautruek, I Kaira. 

Mahi, Cambay, Baroda, 

Champaneer, n. 
Loo nawara, Don- 
gurpoor, n. Ban- 
svcarra, Rntlaum. 

Nerbudda, Baroehe, Maandoo, il 

11 India, Hurda, Ho- 
sun^bad, Gurrah, 
Jubbulpoor, Dha- 
ma, Muudlah, Am- 
eerghur. 

Towa, I Beitool, n. 

Jamiioer, Baree. 

Tapty, Surat, Dhoolia, n. 

Nusseerabad, ’ Bur- 
haunpoor, Asseer- 
ghur. 

Guimn, i . ..Malligaum, Chajidoor. 

Waugoor, I Adjunta. 

Puma, I — Ellichpoor, Omraumt- 
tee. 

Surpun, . . Gawulghur. 

Daman Gunga, . .Daman or Damaun, 
Concan Shore, ..Bombay, Bassein^ 
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Riven. Towns. | Rivers. Towns. 

Concan Shore— Kdliannee,n. ChouU^ Godavery— con- noor, Ramgeerf n. 

continued, Bankote or Fort Vic- tinned. Neermul^ n. N(in‘ 

toria, DtwgttrKSaw- dair, Nassiolc. 

unt-Wan'te^ Panjim Weingunga, I Kyraghnr^ n. Seuni. 
or New Goa, Goo. Wurda, . ..Chand&^Hinghen^hat^n. 

Gangawony, . . ..Soonda, n. Paiiigunga,7dw/a6ad, Mahocr. 

Sherawntty, Honauwar, Bedenore. Kanhan, . . . .Kamptee, Pandwma. 

Coast of Canara,. C’oondajwor, Manga- Nag, Nagpore. 

lore, Baicull. Manjera, Maiduck, Beder. 

Malabar Coast, .. C a n a n o r e, Telli- Puma, I Jaferabad^ Afsaye, 

cherry, MoU, Cali- Dcmlatahnd. 

cut, Ponany, Co- | Doodna, . . . Aunisgabai 

chin, Qiiilon, Tri- | Orissa Coast Viiagapatain, Bala- 

VANDRUM. sore- 1 . 

Chindinthoora, . .PaZ/owoo«aA, Tini- ; Nuglandee Chicacole, Bcbilly. 

velly. Ganjam, Oanjam, Viziinagur. 

Vygah, Ramnad, Madura, Mahanuddy, Pooree or J i^emaut^ 

Dindigul. n. Cuttack, N o^poor, 

Vellaur, Poodoocottah. Sumbulp^re, 

Cauverj’, Negapatam, Karical, derpore, Xonkeir. 

Tranquebar, Tau- Byragurh, Byrofnirh. 

jore, Trichinopoly, Inderowty, ..Jugdulport- 

Seringapatam, My- Hutsoo, Z Ruttunj)Oor, n, Oovey^ 


BORE, Belloor. 
Tiromany, I . . .Salem. 

Noyel, Coimbatoor. 

Bhovani, Ootnkamund. 

Punnair, Bangalore. 

Coromandel Co., Porto Noi'o. Cuddalore, 
POXDICHERRY, MA- 
DRAS, P ^^ Ucn ^, 

Palar, Sadrns, Chingleput, 

Corijeveram, Arcot, 
Vellore. 

Soomamoorkey, Droornjapaiain^ Tn- 


petty. 

Pennair, Nellore, Chittavail, n. 

Cuddrtpnh, Gooty, n. 

Goondlagamn, ..Ongole, Doopund. 

Kistnah, Nizampatam, n. Masu- 

lipatam, Guntoor, n. 
Condapilly, Kola- 
poor, Sattara. 

Moonyair, I . . Cummamett. 

Mussy, I Hyderabad, Secun- 

derabad, (rolconda. 

Dindee, I .... Ghnnpoor or Gunna- 
poor 

Toongabudra, .. Kuraool, Hurryhwrr, 
AiUmi, n. 

Hindery, Bellary, Chitteldroog. 

Beeinah, I Ferotahad^ Punder- 

poor. 

Seena, I Shcdapoor, ParindOj 

Ahmednuggur. 

MootaMoola,Pf>onAh, Singurh. 

Dhona, I Talikote, Be^apoor. 

Malpurba, Badamy, D harwar, 

Belgaxm^ n. 

Jumnialair, Rllore. 

Godavery, C’orfn^a, Rajamundry, 

MungakpUt, Chin- 


POOR, n, 

I Sew, I Ryepoor. 

Braniiny, Lanluni, Gangpoor. 

I Jvshporr. 

■ Subunreeka, . . . .Jellasore. Echagvr. 

: Ganges, Calcutta, Beram- 


pore, Chandema- 

f ore, Chinsuiah, 

loog)^^, C u 1 n a, 
NvdiUa, Kishena- 
ffur, Cutwa, Plassy, 
CossiP bazar, Moor- 
Bhedlbad ( all on 
the Hoogly Branch) ; 
Mooney or Jessorc 
(Hmingata Branch); 
Bacf^rgunge fBack- 
ergufige Creek); 
Puhio, Bay la, 
malql, Bogli]^r, 
M o t g h i r. Bar, 
Patja, Hajepoor, 
Dina|)oor, Airah, 
Bvxof, Ghazipoor, 
Benares, Chuiiar- 
gurlL Mirzapoor, 
Allahabad, Kur- 
rah, Manlcl^or, 
Fuitelpoor, Cfawn- 

? >oro, Bithoor, Be- 
a, n. puttehghur or 
Furru'.'kabad, Anop- 
shehr, Bijnoor, Deo- 
■bund, n. HuMwsr, 
Sireeniggiir. 


Duraooda, — Burdwan R^gur. 

Cassal, Midnapocr. 

A tree or \NcUtore, Dinagepoor, 
Teesta, I . . / Sikim. 
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Rivera. Toums. 

Mahanimda, I Malda, DarjeeHtig. 
Cassai or Coo- Pumeah, n. Amar- 
sy, 1 . poor, KhcUanff, n. 

Chayunpoor. 

Bogmatty, I . .Durhunga, n. Lalita- 


Patun, Khatman- 

DOO. 

Fulgo, Behar, Gaya, Koon- 

dah, 

Gunduck, I . . Bettiahy n, Palpa, MoU- 
ebum. 

Gundee, I .. . Gorkhn. 

Bone, Daoodnagur, Sasser- 

am, Rotfisgur, Ban- 
doogur, Bohagepoor. 

Coyle, Oontaree, Palarmw. 

Murar, Sirooojah. 

Goput, Burgowa. 

Noddy, I ...Belhary. 

Gogra, I Azimghur, n. Chide, 

Fyzabad, Beyraytch, 
Dipal, Jevilah. 
Raptee, I .. .Goruckpoor. 

Kalee, Kyregurh. 

Goomtee, J ...Jaunpoor, Lucknow, 
Kyrahad. 

Sai, I Roy-Bareilly. 

Tons, Rewah, u. 

Juiima, Allahabad, Calpee, 


Jalmin, u. Etawah, 
Agra, Bhurtpoob, 
n. Muttni, Delhi, 
8(K)nput, Paniput, 
Kuniaul, n. Suhar- 
unpoor, Landour. 


Cone, Banda, Punnah, n. 

Chattarpoor, 8 a u- 
OOR. 

Betwa, Dutteah, J h a n s i, 

Teary, n. Seronj, n. 
Jslamnugur, Bho- 
pal. 


Sindh, Rampora, N ar war, 

Eesanghur. 

Befly, Gwalior, n. (on 8u- 

wunreeka). 

Chumhul, . , Dholpoor, Bare e, 

Kerowlec, Boondee, 
n. Kotah, Dhar, 
Pert4ibgtirh, n. 

Bunas, I . .Tonk, Jeypoor, n. 

Chittore, Oodypoob. 

Pajrbnttee,Rq/firurA,, Ashta, 

Kallysind, Sarungpoor. 

Sarde, Z . .Neemuch. 

Sow, I ... . Mundeeoor, Pertab - 
gurh. 

Sipra, . . . .Dewas, Oojein, In- 
dore, Mhow. 

Babee, Delhi, Rewaree. 

Chitang, Kythul, n. Jheend, 

Haneiy Hissar. 

Girree, Nahuk. 

KalleeNuddee,Canouge, Coel, n. Ally- 


Rivers. Towns. 

KaUee Nuddee— • ghnr, Boolnndshn- 
continued. hur, Juhangirabad, 

Khooija, Meerut, 
Sirdhana, Mozufftir- 
nuggur, Deo bund, n. 
W.Rainguiiga,Z Bareilly, Morada- 


bad, Rampoor, Al- 

MOBA, n. 

Gurrah, Z . . .Shaliabad, Sliajeehan- 
poor, Peeleebheet. 
Koh, Nugeenah. 


Brahmapootra, . .JLwcHpoor, Dacca, n. 

Bygonbarry, Rung- 
poor, RangarmiVyy 
Gowalpara, Gotm- 
liatty, Bishenatk, 
Jorhaut, Rungago- 
rah, Saikwah, n. Stt- 
diya, n. Jiga-Joung- 
gavy Lassa, Jikadii- 
ze. 


Gomat, Z Tipperah. 

Soonna, I Silhet, Chirr a-Poonjee, 

n. Jynteea. 

Neelcomar, . . . Kooch-Behar. 

Godadda, Ta sbisudon, Punak- 

ha, n. 

Bonash, Bijnee or Bisnee. 

Dihing, Z Jypoor. 

Co. of ChittagongCHiTTAQONO or Is- 

and Aracan, lamabad, Ram- 
nooy Ahyoib, Ky- 
ouk - Phyoo, Sand- 
oway. 

Khaladaing, Aracan. 

Irrawaddy, Bassein, Rangoon, 

Prome, PcUanago, 
Saltn, Ava, Mon- 
CHOBO, n. Ainarapu- 
ra, Momeit, Bhamo. 

Pegu, Z Pegu. 


Sitang, Tongo or Tanou. 

Saluen, Martaban, Moulmein. 

Coast of Tenas- Amherst, Ye, Tavoy, 
serini, Mergui, Tenasse- 

rim, n. 

St. of Mallacca, Ponga, Queda, Geoi^e 
Town, Mallacca, 
Singapore. 

E. Co. Malaya, . .JoTi ore, n. Pahang, 

Tringanu. 

Gulf of Siam, . . .Sangora, Ligor, Kraw, 
n. Mekhlong, Bang- 
poesoe, CantubaricHr 
Chan-ti-bon, Canooo 
or Uatian. 

Meinam, Paknam, Bankok, Yu- 

thia or Siam, Tadat- 
Khwin, Nan or. 

Nan^rung, n. Laph- 
bn-Chai, Chang- 

luai. 
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Rivers. Towns. Rivers. Towns. 

Cambodia or Me- Penompbig, Udong, Don-nai, Saigon, Donga^nai, n. 

Kong, or Me- C ambodia, ii. E. Coast Joiam, Ya - travg, Phuien, 
nam-Kong. Lanchang or Quinhone, Fai-fo, 

Hanniah ; Kiang- Turon, Hue. 

hungy Chun-ning- Tonquin, Kesho or Ca-chao, 

foo, Yaug-tchang- Hean; Ling -nan, 

foo, Ta-li-foo, n. Yuen -kiang (last 

(last four in China). two in China). 


Lakes. — These are voir considering the CTeat extent of the coun- 
try, and are chiefly conned to the basin of tne Indus ; as Munchtiff 
in ^inde ; Wullui't in CJashmere ; Rawan and Mansarowar, at the sources 
of the Sutlej ; Pulicat, on the coast of the Carnatic ; and Chilka, on the 
Orissa coast tSambuhr, in Rajpootana, yields great quantities of salt ; 
and Colair, in North Circars, 160 square miles, is about to be drained 
by the Gk)vemment. The most remarkable inlets of the sea are the Runw 
ofCtUck, 6000 square miles, which, in the dry season, is a barren, sandy, 
desert, interspersed with small salt lakes. 

CSlimate. — The elevated regions of Northern India enjoy a temperate 
climate ; but in the central and southern regions the heat is very great. 
Here the year is divided into three seasons — the hot, the rainy, and the 
temperate. 

The hot season commences in March and continues till the beginning of June. 
The sun is then scorching, the ground brown and i>arched, dust flies in u'hirl- 
w'inda, the brooks t>ccome dr>', small rivers scarcely keep up a stream, and the 
largest are reduced to oomimratively narrow channels in the midst of vast sandy 
beds. The great rainy season succeeds the hot, and lasts, with occasional intermis- 
sions, till October. The vapours l)ome by the B. W. monsoon are condensed on the 
Western Ghauts, and the rain falls in torrents along the west coast. At Bombay 
16 inches of rain have been known to fall in a single day : and at MahabuJeshwar, 
a eanatarium on the Western Ghauts, near Battara, the fall is inches in the 
year, of which 227 fall during the four monsoon months. A smaller monsoon 
from the N. E. sut^ceeds that from the B.W., and i.s the cause, of the printdpal 
rains that fall on the E. coast of the peninsula. The temperate season extends from 
October till the end of February. Though the heat is still very great, slight frosts 
sometimes occur for an hour or two about sunrise. The mean temperature of 
the year ranges from 66° to 83° Fab. Scinde, witli the rest of the lower basin of the 
Indus, is nearly destitute of rain. The valley of the Ganges resembles Great 
Britain in respect to the quantity of moisture deposited — thus, at Calcutta, 64 
inches full annually; at Benares, 41; Allahabad, 27; Delhi, 20; Meenit, 32. 
Along the Brahmajiootra the fall of rain is prodigious ; in some places, as at Silhet, 
it amounts to 209 inches, and at Chirra Poonji, among the Cossya Iiills, the aimual 
fall is ascertained to be 610 inches ! at Najpore, in the Deee.an, the fall is 40 
inches ; at Battara, 40 ; Poonah, 19 ; Cape Comorin, 28 ; Matli-as, 43 ; Bombay, 80 ; 
Colombo, 90 ; Chittagong, 86. 

The Geology of India was long imagined to be very uninteresting, 
but recent investigations have proved it to possess considerable variety. 
Granite and metamorphic rocks abound in tne Deccan and other parts of 
Southern India, in Orissa, Malwa, and the Himalaya range. Trap covers 
an immense area in Western India, between Goa and the Gulf of Cam- 
bay, and stretching from the Arabian Sea to Nogpore, with outliers at 
Rajmahal, about the hea<l of the Gangetic delta, and at Rajamimdry, 
near the apex of that of the Godavery. Of sedimentary rocks, the Palae- 
ozoic are limited to the Himalayas and the Punjab; but Mesozoio 
strata, including an inferior kind of coal, occur in the W. of Beu^, 
Orissa, Behar, the Nerbudda territory, Nagpore, and dutch ; while 
others of lower Cretaceous age are found in the neighbourhood of 
Pondicherry and Trichinopoly. The oldest tertiary strata appear to 
be a Lower Eocene deposit, for the most part freshwater, connected 
with the trap above mentioned, which Is thus known to have been 
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erupted since the commencement of the tertiary epoch. Middle Eocene 
beds, in continuation of the Nummulitic limestone of Southern Europe, 
E^pt, and Arabia, are developed in Scinde, on the W. and the Kossya 
hills on the E., between which there are found, in the SewMik or Sub- 
Himalayan range, Upper Miocene strata, remarkable for the number and 
size of their animal remains. India, unlike more northerly countries, is 
destitute of drift ; bi^t its surface is in many places composed of a red 
irony clay, often hardened into stone, called Laterite, while not unfre- 
quently its plains are covered with a rich black soil, named Regur, 
favourable to the cultivation of cotton. 

Hinerals. — The principal are iron, tin, copper, gold, and diamonds. 
Coal also is found in many places, as Bengal Proper, Saugor and Ner- 
budda territory, Silhet, Assam, and Aracan. Salt is found in Rajpootana 
and the PunjaD. The iron of the Carnatic is wrought with great skill. 
Diamonds are found principally at Punnah in Bundelcund, and at Sum- 
bulpore ; and precious atones of great beauty and variety in many places. 

Botany. — The whole of Hindostan south of the Himalaya, together 
with Ceylon, the Eastern Peninsula, and the south of China, constitute the 
seventh phyto -geographic region of Professor Schouw ; while his eighth 
region comprises the mountains of India between the elevations of 5000 
and 12,000 feet. 

The first mentioned, which is also called the Indian Region or Region of Scita^ 
inincfK and Zingiberaceiv, is unrivalled for the ricdiness of its vegetation. Tropical 
plants are abundant, wliile the extra-tiopical disappear; the trees are never 
destitute of flowers, and the number of arborescent plants is very numerous ; the 
flowers are large and splendid, and there are many climbing and parasitical 
plants. The princi]»al trees are the teak, which is reckoned superior to oak for 
shipbuilding ; the sal, sisso, and babul ; the eocoa-nut, every portion of which is 
rendered available to the wants of man ; the inahua, iuiportmit as an artude of 
foo(.. ; the bamboo, largely employed in scaffolding; the banyan, tamarind, mango, 
the palmyra and other palms, sandal, and ebony. The cultivated plants in this 
region are rice, sago, millet, eocoa-nut, tamarind, mango, ginger, cinnamon, man- 
gosteeii, ptqipcrs, indigo, cotUm, tea (on the Upi»er Ganges and in Assam), plan- 
tain, rose-apple, coffee, bananas, guava, orange, shadock, sugar-cane, cloves, tur- 
meric, wabT-inelon, yams, gi'oiuul-nut, soja, Iveans, and pul.ses. Mean aimual tem- 
perature, 66® — 83®. Tlie uumber of flowering-plants in Hindostan alone is reck- 
oned at 6954, of which 918 are inonoci^tyledons, and 6036 dicotyledons. Die eighth 
or Emodic Region embraces the Himalayas, alK*ve the height of 5000 feet, and com- 
prises Cashmere, Hirmoor, Uurwhal. Kumaon, Nepaiil, Bikkim, and Bhotan : here 
the mean annual tempemture ranges from 66® to 37® Fah. It is sometimes called 
the Region of Rhododendia, os these form a distinguishing eharaedeinstie of its 
vegetation. Pines abound, including the magnificent deoilaf, together with oaks 
and other forest trees common in Europe, while tropical plants either wholly 
disappear or are very rare. Tlic western portion of this region differs from the 
eastern in having a damper climate, a predomiuanee of dieotyledonous forests, 
and a rarity of coniferous trees. The cultivated plants are the cei-eals and the 
orchard-fruits of Europe, mountain rice, and, in the lower regions, a few tropical 
plants. Wheat is mised on the sides of the mountains to an elevation of 10,000 
feeC On the Imnks of the Low'or Ganges, and all around tlie sea-coast, rice con- 
stitutes the staple fcKid of the inliabitants ; wheat is largely consumed in the North- 
Western Ih'oviiioes ; while the peH.santrv of the Deccan depend for subsistence on 
jownr, bajra, and a small poor grain called raggi. 

2Soolog7. — The fauna of Hindostan is exhibited in detail under ** Asia,” 
par- 19, where the last column in the different tables shows the number 
of species in each order known to exist in this peninsula- The forests 
contain a variety of wild animals, the most remarkable of which are the 
elephant, rhinoceros, wild buffalo, and bear. Tigers, panthers, leopards, 
wild-boars, hyeenas, wolves, and jackals, pervade both forest and jungle. 
Lions are met with only in particular localities, esi)ecially in Rajpootana 
and Gujerat Other wild animals are the deer, antelope, and monkey. 
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Crocodiles, serpents, and other reptiles are very nnmerons, amounting 
in all to 179 species. There are 460 species of birds of every variety of 
plumage. Game and fish are abundant in all parts of India. 

Ethnography. — About six-sevenths of the enormous population of 
India are Hindoon, the remainder belong to various races. Among 
these are reckoned 10,000,000 Arabs and Persians; 1,000,000 partly 
descended from early Portuguese settlers, mostly on the west coast; 
80,000 Europeans, chiefly British ; several millions of Afghans, chiefly 
located in the North-West Provinces, and professing the Mohammedan 
religion. The Hindoos, though generally s^ken of as one people, r^ly 
consist of an immense number of families and races, differing widely 
from each other in appearance, language, and customs. In general they 
are of slender build, graceful, agile figure, with a complexion varying 
from a dark olive to a light transparent brown. The face is oval, the 
forehead moderately large, the eyes and hair black, the nose and mouth 
generally of a European cast. 

Langmu^. — Upwards of thirty distinct languages, embracing a great 
number of dialects, are spoken in India. These are resolvable into three 
main divisions. 

1. Those derived immediately from the Sanscrit, the ancient Lanouage 
OF THE Brahmins, in which their Sacred Books are written, These are spoken 
by the Hindoos proper of Northern India, and comprise the Bengalee, Assamese, 
and Uriya or Orissa, in the Lower Provinces — the first of which is spoken by about 
80,000,000 ; Hindi or Uinduv^ee, very closely allied to the Sanscrit, and the most 
general language of the Hindoo race, in Oudeand the North-We.st Provinces ; Hin- 
dust/ini or Oordno, a distinct language from the Hindnwee, though resembling it 
in idiom and construction. It can claim predominance in no particular locality, 
but is spoken by the Mussulmans in every part of India, and e8])eclally within 
the limits of the Hinduwee area, os in Delhi, Lucknow, Allahabad, Patna, and 
Moorshedabad. It is now adopted by the Indian Government as the general 
medium of communication with the natives, is the language of official documents 
and courts of justice, and by far the most useful to foheiguers visiting India, 
whether in an official or commercial capacity. Palpa, Knmaon, and Gunvhal, W. 
of Nepaul, and N> of the Hinduwee, to which they are closely allied. Gujera,ttee, 
Cutche^, Sindhee, and Ooch or Mooltexn, W. of the Hinduwee, which they greatly 
resemble. Sikh or Punjahee, is the language of the Sikhs in the Punjab, and 
derived from the now extinct Pracrit, formerly the vemattular language of this 
region. Dogtira or Jumboo, in the hill country N. of the Punjab, ami Cashnwrian 
in the valley of Cashmere, are the most northerly of the Sanscritic languages in 
India. Nepaukse, inNepaul, exhibits the phenomenon of a Hinduwee element en- 
grafted on a language of monosyllabic structure. It has so much in common, 
however, with the Tilietan of Bliotan, I^adakh, and Bultistan, that some writers 
regard it as a corrupt Tibetan dialect. The Mahratiee, between the Arabian 
and Nagi>ore, and between the Tapty and tlie Portuguese distric.t of Goa, 
besides the great Isidy of wonls derived from the Sanscrit, contains a few that 
may be connected with the non -Sanscritic languages of the Deccan. In addition 
to the above may be mentioned the Ooje.in, Marvxir, Harrotee, Oodeyponra, Bika- 
n^er, and other dialects of Rajpootana and Central India — all allied to the Hindu- 
wee, and spoken by upwards of 12,000.000 of the population. 2. Languages or 
THE Deccan. — These, in common with the foregoing, were long considered as the 
immediate desc/endants of the Sanscrit ; but after closer investigation they are 
now generally regarded as the remnants of some ancient tongue, which at a veiy 
remofr period prevailed over the whole peninsula — slight traces of it being still 
discernible in tne purest Sanscritic dialects of the north. The languages of the 
DecAiau, in words relating to common worldly aflhira and in grammatical structure, 
are essentially different from the diaiei^ts of Northern India. It would therefore 
appear that there are to the Deccan races who were driven to the south 
at an early period of antiquity by the Hindoo invaders, from whom they 
received their religion, laws, and civilisation. The most northerly of these 
is the Telinga or ^eloogoo, on the Coromandel coast, nearly the whole of 
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Hyderabad, part of Berar, and the eastern part of Mysore, extending north- 
wards to the river Gapjam, and southwards to Pulie^t, It is the softest 
and most jadislied of the languages of Southern India, and contains the 
greatest portion of Sanscrit woMs, which, liowever, form no part of its basis. 
Vanarese or Kamata, S. of the Maliratta area, extending eastward till it meets 
the Telinga and Tamil dialects, and southwards to the Neilgherries. It greatly 
resembles the Telinga and Tamil, and is spoken by upwards of 7,000,000 of i)eople. 
Tulu or Tulvmi and Malayalim, on the Canara and Malabar coasts, l^tween 
the Western Ghauts and the sea, and from Goa to Cape Comorin. These are closely 
allied to ea(!h other and to the Tamil, of which indeed they may be regarded as 
dialects. Tamil or Tamul, the language of the ancient kingdom of Dravira, is 
spoken in the entire 8.E. portion of the peninsula, from Pulicat to Cape Comorin, 
and from the Indian Ocean to the Western Ghauts, Jt also prevails in the north 
part of Ceylon, and altogether it is the language of 7,000,000 people. It is 
usually considered the type, or generic form, around which all the other lan- 
gujiges of Southern India arrange themselves, as it possesses fewer affinities with 
the languages of Sanscritic origin than any other dialect of the Deccan. The 
IHiigaUfte, in Central and Southern Ceylon, considerably resembles the Tamil 
in constnudioii and idiom ; but Pali, a dead language closely allied to the 
San8(;rit, is the learned and religious language of the island. 8. The Languages 
OF THE BARBAROUS UNCONQUERED TRIBES OF THE MOUNTAINS. — These remain, 
hitherto, rude and unwritten ; but so far as they have been examined they more re- 
semble the second than the first group. Several curious instances of affinity have 
been traced between some of them and the Mongolian of Central Asia ; and little 
doubt remaius that the wUd tribes speaking them belong to the true aborigines of 
the country, and are quite distinct from the. Hindoos of Northern India. Among 
these Hide dialects may be enumerated the Gondee, in Nagpore and the Ner- 
budda territory ; and the Kol, Bhximl}, Rajviahali, and Sauntal of Bengal, 

Bern jion. — The princip^ forms of religious belief prevaUing in India 
and adjacent territories are Brahminism, Buddhism, Jainism, Moham- 
medanism, Nanukiam, Parseeism, and Christianity. 

1. BraJiminUm is the religion of nine-tenths of the whole population of India 
Projier, and thus numbers among its votaries at least 180,000,000 of people. The 
Bruhmius entered India from toe W. side of toe Indus, alx>ut b.c. HOC, and 
speedily suMued the former inhabitants, whom they compelled to embrace the 
religion of the conqueroi's, which consists of a vaxiety of the most degrading 
superstitions and idolatrous rites. Though their first sacred writings, cafled the 
Vedas, written in the ancient Sanscrit, inculcate the existence of one Supreme 
Being, yet, in suliscouent books, named Puraus, many millions of subordinate 
deities arc rect)guised, who adiuinister the system of toe universe. Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Shiva, are the three persons of toe Hindoo trinity, and the prin- 
cipal objects of worship. A doctrine somewhat resembling the Incarnation of 
the Saviour finds a place in tlie Hindoo mythology — Vishnu, the second person 
of their trinity, being supi)osed to have frequently appeal ed on earth, in various 
forms, for the pm’pose of destroying evil 8)>irits, spreading the true religion, 
])rotocting its votaries, and other beneficent purposes. Another leading doc- 
trine of the Bralimhis is the tratmniaration of souls. After death, the soul, 
tliey l>elieve, passes into other iHJdies, either of men or inferior animals, 
aocordii^ to tne purity or iuqmrity of the previous life. After ages have 
passed in this process of piuiflcation, it is at length absorbed into toe essence 
of the Supreme Being, and so loses its identity. Bi-ahminism is further char- 
acterised by multiplied forms and ceremonies, fatiguing inlgrimages, rigorous 
fasting, acts of the most revolting uncleanness, and the wilhil sacrifice of life. 
But the system of caste is tlie main pillar of this ancient hut monstrous supersti- 
tion. Originally there were but four castes — the Brahmins, or priests, theologi- 
ans, and yfiiysicians ; the Kshutryas or military order ; the Vaisyas, or agricultur- 
ists, merchants, and herdsmen; and the (Swdros, or artisans, labourers, and ser- 
vants. In the course of ages these four orders have become greatly intermingled, 
and, witli toe exception of the flret and last, possess now little practical influence. 
The evils of caste, however, still remain unmitigated, as every trade and occupa- 
tion has come to be regarded as a separate caste, the members of which refuse 
to eat, drink, or intermarry with those of any other caste. Certain classes of 
Clime are punished by the loss of caste, and when once lost it is irrecoverable, wad 
criminal is suddenly plunged into hopeless misery. These outcasts, or per- 
sons of no caste, are termed Pariahs in the S., Mahaurs in the W., snd Phsirs 
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in the N. , and are very niuiieroua, constituting, it is said, one-fifth of the entire 
population. In the towns thej' are confined to separate quarters and employed 
in the most degrading occupations ; they are denied the coinraon rights of human- 
ity, and a Brahmin is contaminated if he should come within their shadow. The 
orimn of caste in India, os in Egj'pt and other ancient countries, is lost in the 
^raness of the prc-historic ages. Sehlegel and others conjecture, w'ith much pro- 
oability, that the lower ca.stes are the aboriginal inhabitants, retluced by their Biah- 
nilnical conquerors to their present (condition of degradation. 2. Jinddhum, at 
one time the predominant religion of the country', is now professed only in 
Bhutan, Ceylon, and Aracan. Buddlia, its founder, regarded by tin* Brahmins 
as one of the incarnations of Vishnu, appeared as the refonner of Brahminism, 
about 600 B.c. The province of Behar appears to have been his native place. 
8o far as his influence extende<l, he abolished caste, refonned the creed, 
and changed many of the religious observances of Brahminism. A bloody 
and long-continued war arose lH*twcen his followers and the Brahmins ; but the 
latter ultimately prevailed, and ex|>elled the Buddhists to Ceylon, Further 
India, and other coiuitries, aUuit the lx‘ginning of the sixth century' of our 
era, (See under “China.”) 3. Jaivism, a mixture of Brahminism and Bmldhism, 
has numerous votaries in Central and Western India. It did not as.sunie im]iort- 
ance till the eighth or ninth century' rd the Christian era. 4. MoJiavnrmianisTn 
embraces al>out 13,000,000 of the iMqmlation, principally Afghans and Arabs, who 
are most numerous in the Punjab, Cashmere, the North-West Provmci^s, and parts 
of the Deccan. The Arabic language is here, as every'whoro else, the defmsibiry of 
the Mohammedan faith. The Moliammedan invasion of India commenced in the 
eleventh and was completed in the fifteenth century, but most of the Mohammed- 
ans now in tliat country’ have descended from a Hindoo stock. 3. fiamikism 
or Sikhism^ the religion of the Siklis, is a ctnnnound of Brahminism and Moham- 
medanism, and is professed by abtmt half a million of ]>eople. Nauuk, its founder, 
a native of the Punjab, was Ikuti in 146ft. 6. Parsfieism or Fire-vuirshipy is the 

religion of the refugees from the religious persecutions of Persia. Thougli small 
in number, they are distinguished for their jmblic spirit, skill, and their success 
in commerce. Zoroaster, the founder, or rather the refonner, of Parsoeism, was 
bom at Urumiuli, in Azerbijun, b.c. 68ft. 7. Chrwtianity was introduced into 
India in early times, since which there have been Syrian Christians in the S.W. of 
the country. The Portuguese established missions on the W. (‘.oust in the six- 
teenth century. In the seventeenth century the Refomied religion was introduced 
by the Dutch, but with little success. In 1793 the Baptist Missionary Society sent 
out its first agents to Bengal (Carey and Thomas), and, soon after, several other 
societies followed their example — as the London Missionary Society', in 1804 ; the 
Church Missionary Society, in 1814 ; the Church of Scotland Mission, in 1829, <fec. 
In 1850 there were 22 missionaiy societies, having 260 stations, 403 preachers, 
and 651 native catechists ; they had founded 309 native churches, having 18,410 
communicants out of a native Christian community of 112,191, liesides nume- 
rous male and female schools. In the same year they distributed 130,000 copies of 
the Scriptures, in thirteen different languages ; and the entire cpst of the mission- 
ary operations for the year was £187,000. 

Science and Literature. — The whole circle of Hindoo knowledge is 
divided into eighteen parts, of which the first four are the Vedas. These 
are regarded as an immediate revelation from heaven, and as containing 
the true knowledge of God, of His religion, and of His worship. Next 
to the Vedas rank four UpavedaSy which comprise the knowledge of medi- 
cine, music, and other arts. After these follow six Vedangas, which relate 
to pronunciation, grammar, prosodv, religious rites and ceremonies ; and 
finally, four Upaiigat, which treat of logic, philosophy, jurisprudence, 
and history. 

Hie Vedas are undoubtedly the most ancient compositions in the whole range 
of Banscrit literature. Sir W. Jones fixes their date at b.c. 1600; Colonel Vans 
Kennedy, at b.c. 1200; while the learned Ritter, who has Investigated the subject 
with the greatest care, believes they were either (H)llected or composed ftom b.c. 
1400 to B.c. 1600. Tlielr high antiquity, coinbintwl with the obsolete dialect in 
which they are written, is such as to render the reading of them difficult even to 
the Bralimins. A complete collection of the Vedas, obtained by Colonel Polier, 
from Jeypoor, is now deposited in the British Museum, in eleven large folio vol- 
umes, but they remain for the most part untranslated. Prom the portions of 
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them, however, which have been translated, and the analyses that have been 
riven of their contents, the very important fact appears that the science of these 
books is as false as their tlieology — a most auspicious fact, certainly, to the mis- 
sionary enterprise in Indio. Inferior to the Vedas in antiquity, but regarded as 
equally sacred, are the famous Institutes of Menu, consisting of a complete 
system of criminal jurisprudence, divided into twelve books. Sir W. Jones 
assi^ed them to b.o. 880, but Ritter is of opinion that the different parts I)elonK 
to different times. These laws — being regarded as sacred by ui>ward8 of a hundred 
millions of people, whose habits of life have been moulded by their influence for 
BO many generations — must ever form an object of the deepest interest to the 
jihilosopher and historian ; and it M ould be impossible to comprehend the litera- 
ture or local usages of India Muthout a knowledge of their contents. Previous to 
the compilation of this legal code there were composed two grand epic poems. 
Tlic Afnhdhhdrai, or the wars of Krishna, in eighteen cantos, containing IdO.OOO 
“slokas” or verses of two lines each, and said to be about 4000 years old ; and 
the Rcnnayana, M'hic’.h narrates the banishment and wanderings of Ram, a prince 
belonging to the dynasty of the kings of Ayodhya ; it is divided into seven Iiooks, 
and contains 24,000 distichs. The next most important division of the Hindoo 
sacred books consists of the Purans. These are divided into two classes, each 
containing eighteen books. They consist of poetical representations of Indian 
mythology and fabulous history, and hold an eminent rank in the religion and 
literature of the Hindoos. They regulate their ritual, direct their faith, and sup- 
ply, in popular legendary tales, materials for their credulity. 

Besides theology and poetry, the Sanscrit literature embraces philosophy,* 
jurisprudence, mathematics, history, geography, medicine, fables, tales, and dra- 
matic compositions. Its poetry has assumed almost all the forms to be met with 
in Europe, and in every form it is characterised by consummate beauty and excel- 
lence. The most celebrated of its heroic poets is Valmiki, who has been likened 
to Homer ; in the drama, Calidjisi has been designated as the Indian Shakespeare ; 
while Vyasa has been compared to Milton. Six principal schools of Hindoo phi- 
losophy are enumerated — viz., the Miittaicsay founded by Jaimini ; the Vedanta, by 
Vyasa ; the Nyaya, founded by Gotama ; the Vaiseshica, by Canade ; and the two 
Sanc'hyaya, by C^ila and Pantanjala, 

Ftdticatioii.— TTie great body of the people are sunk in the deepest 
iterance. Even among the Brahmins the messing of a superior educa- 
tion are very partially diffused, most of them being ignorant of their 
sacred professional language. Some of the higher classes exhibit an easy 
epistolary style, though most of them can only read and sign their 
names. The few who advance beyond reading and ciphering study only 
the native sacred books, and hence their views are very limit^ and erro- 
neous. The female sex is everywhere kept in a state of savage ignor- 
ance, as also the pariahs or people of no caste. The Indian Government 
has, for some years past, devoted considerable attention to the educa- 
tion of the natives, by establishing schools and colleges in many of the 
large towns. In 1863 alone, no less a sum than 3,100,000 rupees, or 
£310,000 sterling, were expended on native education, chiefly for the 
upper classes. TTie English language is taught in all the Government 
schools, as well as most other branches of a sound popular education. 
The natives of all classes, at least in the presidency seats and a few of 
the larger cities, exhibit the greatest eagerness to avail themselves of a 
good English education for their children ; and some of the colleges and 
schools have already produced accomplished scholars. Unfortunately, 
however, for the highest success of the Government seminaries, the 
Bible is systematically excluded, though ready access is accorded to the 
sacred books of the natives. 

Go?eniment, Amy and Kavy, fco. — Tn the numerous native states, 
whether Independent or Protected, the government is invariably a pure de- 
spotism — the people being everywhere crushed to the earth byth& rapa> 
oious and unprincipled sovereigns. The relation of these to the Brittsh 
Government is indicated above, under ** Political Divisions.” Since 1869, 
the government of British India is vested in a Governor-General aim 
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Council, who reside at Calcutta, and a Secretary of State for India, with 
a Council of fifteen members, in London. The administration was pre- 
riously in the hands of a body of merchants, called the East India Com- 
pany, but subject to the supervision of the British Parliament, through 
the medium of the Board of Control, whose President was a Cabinet 
Minister. The East India Com^mny was incorporated by Queen Eliza- 
beth in 1600 : it had a capital stock of £6,000,000, shared in different 
proportions among 3600 individuals. The Mogul emperor gave them 
permission to establish a factory at Surat in 1611 ; their first establish- 
ment at Madras was formed in 1648 ; and Fort-William, at Calcutta, 
was erected in 1699. Prom that time, partly by treaty and partly by 
conquest, their authority had extended over the greater part of the 
peninsula. But the expiry of their charter in 1^^8, the lamentable 
events of the recent formidable insurrection, and other causes, have in- 
duced the British Government to take the immediate superintendence of 
their vast possessions in India into their own hands. The total armed 
force in India, previous to the rebellion of 1857, amounted to 729,457 
men — including British of all arms, 289,457, of whom 202,849 were 
native sepoys ; native states. Protected and Indejiendent, 398,918 ; and 
contingent troops, commanded by British officers, 41,010. Almost the 
whole Bengal native army, which numbered 97,511 soldiers, joined in the 
mutiny of 1857. In 1859, the number of British soldiers serving in India 
was 92,739. In 1848 the East In<lia Company’s navy amounted to thirty- 
nine steam vessels, of 18,350 tons burden, and fourteen sailing vessels, 
carrying 2826 tons. In 1853-4 the Comfiany’s gross revenue amounted 
to £26,510,185, of which £16,680,000 was derived from land, £4,478,653 
from opium, and nearly £3,000,000 from salt : the expenditure was 
£28,419,314. In 1858 the income was £38,706,766, while the public 
debt amounted to £60,000,000. 

The Coxninerce of India is considerable, though a vast proportion of 
the resources of the country remains undeveloped. Restrictions which 
hindered commerce have, however, been gradually removed within the 
last twenty years, and India now enjoys free trade. The dues on Bri- 
tish and foreign shipping are the some ; the inland duties, and those on 
goods carried coastwise, are abolished. In the year 1849-50 the Exports 
were valued at £13,696,696, and the Imports at £18,283,543. The 
staple exports from J^ngal are cotton, indigo, opium, silk piece-goods, 
sugar, oil, seeds, saltpetre, raw silk, rice and other grain. The great 
consumer of all these articles is the United Kingdom, except for cotton 
and opium, in which China precedes all other countries. In indigo, 
France follows Great Britain ; but America precedes France in the 
consumption of silk goods, saltpetre, and sundries. From Madras 
tike chief exports are cotton, grain, indigo, cotton piece-goods, popper, 
but no opium. From Bombay the main exports are cotton, coffee, ivory, 
shawls, and piece-goods, sugar, pepper, raw silk, opium, and sundries. 
The imports from the Unit^ Kingdom consist chiefly of cotton fabrics, 
cotton-twist and thread, woollens, metals, hardware, glassware, spirits, 
wine, malt liquors, stationery, and, latterly, railway machines ana 
materials. The imports from other countries are chiefly tea and silk 
from China. 

Inland Commnnication is very defective : the Roads are mere tracks, 
scarcely passable by wheeled carriages ; stage-coaches or other public 
conveyances are unknown. Recently, however, serious attention has 
been bestowed to remedy this defect, and several great public works 
have been undertaken. Good roads in the neighbourhood of Calcutta 
and other large towns have been formed. 
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Several magnificent Canals are in course of construction. One, in the Bare© 
poab (Punjab), passes by Amritsir : lengtli of central line 247 miles ; but includ- 
ing branches to Kussor, Sobraon, and Tjahore, the aggregate length will be 466 
miles. The Ganges Canal, extending from Hurdwar on the Ganges, proceeds 
through the centre of the Doab, by Meerut, to Allyghur, with branches to Cawn- 
pore and Calpce, will unite, the Ganges with the Jumna, This magnificent canal, 
probably the greatest of its kind in the world, will have, including its branches, 
a total length of 810 miles, and will cost a million and a half of money. Measures 
are also in progress for establi.shing a complete system of Railways over the 
country. One lino, from Calcutta to Delhi, Burdwan and Riijmahal, thence 
along ihe right bank of the Ganges to Cawnpore. and thence to Agra where it 
will cross the Jumna, ha.s 120 miles completed and 1100 ui progress. Another 
line will leave Bombay in a N.E. direction, to meet the Calcutta railway at Mir- 
zapore on the Ganges ; of this line 49 miles are open for traffic and 750 miles in 
progress. A third will connect Bombay with Madras, vid Poonah and Bellary ; 
71 miles are finished, and .200 miles in (course of construction. And a fourth will 
proceed from Madras to Ponany, t'id Vellore, Salem, and Coimbatoor ; 00 miles 
are executed, and 300 miles in ])rogTe88. The total number of miles open in 1867 
was 298, with 2896 in course of construction. 


FURTHER INDIA. 

BoundarleB. — Further India, also called the South-Eastern Penin- 
sula and the Indo-Chinese States, consists of an assemblage of 
states lying between India and China, and forming together the 
easternmost of the three great peninsulas of Asia. N., China 
Projier and Tibet ; W., India and the Bay of Bengal; S. and E., 
the Chinese Sea. Situated between latitude 1® 22' and 27" N., and 
between longitude 91" 45' and 109" E., it embraces 26® of latitude 
and 17" of longitude. Bankok, the capital of Siam, near the centre 
of the peninsula, lies on the same parallel as San Salvador, Cape 
Verd, Lake Tchad, Mocha, and Madras, 

Area and Population. — These are very imcertai^ owing to our 
imperfect knowledge of the coimtiy, but according to the best 
authorities, the area is about 879,706 square miles, and the popula- 
tion 27,650,718. 


British Possessions, 

Burmah, 

Area. 

Population. 

SqaMre Alilei. 
81,706 

263.000 

130.000 

220.000 
45,000 

140,000 

2,265,718 

8,030,000 

5.000. 000 

6.000. 000 
366,000 

6,000,000 

Laos, 

Siam, 

Malaya, 

Anam, 



Thus the entire population is somewhat less than that of the British 
Isles, while the area is seven times greater. The British possesions, 
equal in size to Great Britain, do not nearly equal Scotland in point 
population. The independent portion of Burman is five times lar^ than 

2 I 
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England, but has only^ half its population. Laos considerably exceeds the 
British Isles in magnitude, but contains less than one-fifth of their popu- 
lation. Siam, with seven times the area, has only double the population 
of Scotland ; while Anam, witli a smaller population than Ireland, has 
nearly five times its area. 

Surface and MountalnB.— A series of mountain-ranges running 
parallel with the meridians, and enclosing l>et ween them long narrow 
river- basin 8, form the most remarkable characteristic of the country. 
(See under “ Asia,” jiar. 11.) 

Political DiviBions. — The chief of these have been already enume- 
rated. IjaoH comprises a number of nearly indejiendent states, while 
about a million of the inhabitants are tributary to Siam. Malaya 
or Malacca is subdiWdeil among several inde])endent chiefs, the prin- 
cipal of which are those of Perak, Joliore, Pahang, Kalantan, Trin- 
ganu, and Bum bo we. Tlie Uiwns in the British territories have 
been enumerated under Hindustan ; those of the {»ther states are as 
follows : — 

Burmah. — Monchobo 4, Patanago, Salen, Yandabo, Ava 30, Sagaing, 
Amarapura 30, Bhamo 10, Mogung n. (Irrawaddy), Tonghoor, Toungoo 
(Sitang). 

Laos. — Laijchang or Hanniah, Kiang-hung 5 (Menam-kongK Nang- 
rung or Nan (JO, n., Laphun-chai 12, Chang-mai (Meinam), Kemola- 
tien. 

Siam. — Bankok 400, Paknam 6, Yuthia or Siam 100, Prabat n. (Moin- 
am), Tringanu CO, Ligor 12. Kraw n., Mokhlong 10, Bang-pa-soo, Can- 
tuburi or Chan-ti-bon 30, Hatian or Cancao, Quedah 0, Phunga 20 
(Strait of Malacca), Penomping, Udong 12, Cambodia, n. (Mc-kong). 

Malaya. — Perak, Salangoro (Strait of Malacca), Johore, n., Pahang 
(Chinese Sea). 

Anam. — 100 (Hue), Saigon 180, Dongo-nai, n. (Saigon), Ya-trang, 
Phuien, Quin-Lone 8, Fai-foo 15, Touron 3 (Chinese Sea), Kesbo or Ca- 
chao 100, Hean (Tonquin). 

DCfCriptiye Votes. — Omitting tlie British possessions, there are iiltouf fifty 
towns in Further India of above 5(»00 inliabituntH ; seventeen above 10,000 ; twelve 
alx>ve 20,000 ; seven alx)ve .00,000; and live (Biinkuk, Yuthia, Hue, Saigon, and 
Kesbo) alcove 100, 000. Momholx), tlie eaintal of the Burmese em]»ire sim*e 1839, 
is said to be the ])irth]ilace of Alomi»m, a man ofolweure biith, who f»)Uiided the 
empire in the 18th century. Patanago lias valuable wells of asphaltum in the 
vicinity. Yandalto; liere was ratified in 1820 the treaty of jieaec lad ween the 
British and tlie Hurmese. Ava, the capital of Bunnali till 18.39, when it was de- 
stroyed by an earthqnake. Sagaing and Amarapura were reduced to i)i)es of mins 
by the same catastrophe. Jihuvw, the )>riiiei]>al mart for the trade with China. 
Mognng, a large fortified town, has in its vicinity celebrated amber-mines, wlilch 
attract merchants from great distances. Lavchang, eajiital of soutlieiTi Ijios, is 
said to be well built and jMijmlouH. K iavg-hung exports large quantities of tea 
and cotbm. Nang-ruiig eontairis a celebrated Buddhist temiue. Chang-mai, 
capital of Midiile IjOos, is said to eontnia 2.0,000 Inhabitants. Jlanhih, capital of 
the kingdom of Bium, is said by some to contain 400,000 inhabitants, om-hulf of 
whom are Chinese. A large ]K>rtion of the. eommunity live in houses built on mlts, 
whieh float on the river. In the vicinity are lai^e forests of teak, some iron mines, 
and the city is the scat of a laige exjiort and iniix^rt traile. Yuthia, the foniior 
capital of Biain, was nearly tlestroyed by the Bumiese in 1767. Prabat is e.elo- 
bmted as a place of nilgriniages, thewi Ixiing here a rock containing, as is alleged, 
an impression of Buddha’s foot. Mekhlotig exports large quantities of salt. Can- 
tulmri, a fortified seaiiort, has an extensive export trade, and mines of precious 
stones in the vicinity. Quedah carries on on active trade witli Pulo Penang : tin 
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and gold are found In the vicinity. Cambodia^ onco the capital of an extensive 
empire which included a large portion of Laos and 8iam, was recently reduced to 
ashes by the Anamese. I'erak, capital of a small state in Malaya, produces tin, 
rice, and ratans. Johorc, formerly fiourisliing, has dwindled down to insignificance. 
Pahang, capital of a small independent state, exports gold and tin. Ihie, capital 
of the empire of Anam, is populous, well fortified, and contains a garrison, arsenal, 
and building-docks. Saigon, alai^e, well-built, and commercial city, W'ith fortifi- 
cations in the European style, contains a naval yard and arsenal. Tai-foe, at one 
time the cini>orium of tlic trade with China, was ruined by the wax's which deso- 
lated the country towanls the end of la.st century ; but it still exijorts some 
sugar and cinnamon. Kejiho, capital of the pn»vince Touquin, and formerly the 
seat of English and Dutch factories, is a large city actively engaged in coiumei'ce. 

Capes, Islands, QnlfSs, and Straits. — See under Asia,’' p. 445. 

Elver System.— See under “ Hindostan.'’ 

Lakes. — Nandokando, in the basin of the lyawaddy, is the only lake 
of importance in Further India. 

Climate. — The climate, though hot and moist, is more salubrious for 
European constitutions than that of Hindostan. The mean annual tem- 

i Kjrature ranges from 77'* to 79"' Fahr. The S.W. monsoon, lasting from 
day till the middle of September, is the rainy season in the W., where 
the annual fall of rain is from 150 to 200 inches. The N.E. monsoon, 
lasting from October to April, brings rain to the E. coast. Tho climate 
of Malaya is tropical, but the solar heat is tempered by sea-breezes. 
Here the thermometer ranges from 76° to 93°. 

liinerals. — Gold, silver, copper, lead, tin, antimony, marble, serpen- 
tine, sapphires and numerous other preciou.s stones ; coal, nitre, sulphur, 
and petroleum or mineral oil, which is found in vast quantities near Pa- 
tana^. The wells occupy a space of about 1 6 miles square, and occur in 
a bed of blue clay. Being cheaper than any other kind of oil, it is uni- 
versally used in Burmah, notwithstanding its disagreeable odour. 

Botany. — The botany of Further India is similar to that of Hindostan, 
both being comprised in Schouw’s “ Seventh Phyto-geographic Region.” 
(See under India.”) Forests are numerous, and yield much valuable 
timber, among which are many woods used as dyes and perfumes. Agri- 
culture is in a very backward state, but rice, cotton, indigo, tobacco, and 
the sugar-cane, are extensively grown. 

Zoology. — Wild aniinjds are very numerous, including the elephant, 
rhinoceros, tiger, leopard, buSalo, bear, hog, civet-cat, deer, antelope, 
goat, otter, dog. cat, with several species of baboons and monkeys ; the 
peacock, parrot, and a variety of other birds of the richest plumage ; tho 
curlew, plover, and aquatic birds of all kinds. Alligators infest tho large 
rivers, and the hooded snake, with several other noxious reptiles, the 
land. The sea abounds with an inexhaustible supply of fish. Mosqui- 
toes and other insects exist in great multitudes. 

Etlmonapliy. — With the exception of the Malays, who possess the 
coasts of the peninsula which bears their name, and the Moi or negroes, 
who inhabit the interior of the same narrow tract, tho whole of this ex- 
tensive region is inhabited by nations of Mongolian origin. In physical 
aspect they greatly resemble the Chinese, though in certain districts they 
present a near affinity to the Hindoos. The Burmese, however, resemble 
the Malays, though in appearance and language they approximate more 
closely than the latter to tho inhabitants of Hindostan. With the excep- 
tion of the Malayan (for which see under “ Oceania”), the Liiugwagu 
spoken in the Indo-CMnese states are all of the monosyllabic class, and 
allied to the Chinese, but with many polysyllabic tonna engrafted 
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from Hindoo and other sources. The tongues most widely spoken are the 
Burmese, Aracanese, Peguese, Siamese, Laos or Law, Cambodian, and 
Anamite. The RtUg^im of the entire peninsula is Buddhism, except in 
Malaya, where Mohammedanism prevails, and in parts of Anam, where 
the higher classes are disciples of Confucius. The most abject supersti- 
tions prevail everywhere, and the grossest idolatries are practised. 

Goyemmexit, &c. — In these countries absolutism and tjTanny have 
been carried to the highest extreme, and the most servile submission is 
exacted by the monarchs from all classes of their subjects. In Burmah 
and Siam the people are prohibited, under pain of death, from pronounc- 
ing the emperor's name. The laws are sanguinary, and the punishments 
awarded are marked by the ^eatest cruelty. With the exception of the 
priests and public functionaries, every male inhabitant is obliged to de- 
vote not less than every third year of his life to the public service, either 
as a soldier or as a labourer, while emigration is regarded as a treason- 
able offence, and equivalent to a theft of the prince’s property. The 

S ublic revenue of Burmah, which does not pro^bly exceea £26,000, is 
erived from a tithe of the profits on cultivation, from fisheries, mines, 
and petroleum wells, and from a poll-tax levied on the unsettled tribes. 
The standing army is small, and consists mainly of infantry, but general 
levies of men ar6 made in time of war. The troops have no regtilar pay, 
but are maintained at the public expense. There is no standing army in 
Siam, but every male is liable to serve for a portion of the year, and 
numerous war-junks are kept up, which are manned by Chinese and 
other foreigners, Anam has a standing army of about 60,000 men, 
besides the royal guard, and 800 elephants. ITie navy consists of 200 
gun-boats, 100 galleys, and 500 smaller vessels, 

Commerce.—In a commercial point of view, Siam is the most important 
Indo-Chinese state, and carries on an extensive intercourse with Cliina, 
Java, and Singapore. There are few roads in the country, but a navi- 
^ble canal connects the Meinam and Monam-kong. The late king, who 
died in 1851, was an enlightened monarch, who trained his troops in the 
European manner, madecanals and roads, built ships, introduced steamers, 
encouraged arts and commerce, and established printing from types— pre- 
viously unknown in Siam. The commercial transactions of the Burmese 
are individually on a small scale, tho^lgh the aggregate is considerable. 
Principal exports, raw cotton, teak-wood, catechu, stick-lac, boes-wax, 
elephants' teeth, gold, and silver. The Burmese are celebrated for bell- 
casting and gilding, dyeing silk and other fabrics. At Mengoon, near 
Ava, is a bell which is said to weijgh 500,000 lb. In Anam the emperor 
monopolises all the foreign trade, in which five ships are ei^loyed~the 
commerce being conducted for the most part with Canton, l^tavia, and 
British India. 
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THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 

BoundaxleB. — ^N., Siberia; W., Independent Tartary ; S.,Hindo- 
stan and Further India ; E., the Pacific Ocean. It extends from 
lat. 20® to 55® N., and from Ion. 75® to 140° E. 

Lake Kara-magna-i-Nor, in S. Mongolia (lat. 40® 20^, Ion. 106® 20'), 
is the central point of this area; and Pekin, the capital of the 
Empire, ^® S. of the lake, is in the same latitude with Madrid, 
Naples, Constantinople, Bokhara, and New York. The area is esti- 
mated at 5,393,000 st^uare mdes, and the j>opnlation variously, from 
404,600,000 to 536,909,000. This gigantic Empire, therefore, em- 
braces within its area one-third i>art of the Asiatic continent, or one- 
tentli of the land surface of the glolx), and contains two men out of 
every five of the human race. It is half as large again as the con- 
tinent of Europe, and contains 1^ times its j)opulation; or (to com- 
pare it with the other largest empires of the world) it is 1^ times 
the dimensions of the Unit^ States, but only twm-thirds the size of 
the British or Russian empires ; while its population is twdce that of 
the former empire, and more than six times that of the latter. Its 
princijial divisions are China Pro|^r, Corea, Mantchooria, Mongolia, 
Tibet, and Chinese Turkestan. By far the most important of these 
is 

CHINA PROPER. 

BoTiXKlarleB.— N., Chinese Tartary and Mongolia ; W., Tibet and 
Burmah; S., Laos, Anam, and the Chinese Sea; E., the Pacific 
Ocean. Lat. 20°— 42®N., Ion. 98® — 122® E. Shanghae, on the cen- 
tral j)arallel, is nearly in the same latitude with Marocco, Alexan- 
dria, J erusalem, Lahore, and the head of the Gulf of California. 

Area and Population. — The estimated area is 1,700,000 square 
miles, and the iKipulation 369,6(K),000, or 217 j>er square mde. The 
greatest length is 1600 miles, while the breadth varies from 900 to 
1300 miles. It is fourteen times the area of the British Isles ; con- 
siderably larger than Hindustan, it contains twice its number of 
people, or more than one-thinl of the whole human race. Incredible 
as tnis density of i)oj)ulation may api>ear, it does not exceed that of 
the British Isles, and is gi’eatly less than that of Belgium, though 
it is nearly double the density of Hindostan. 

Surface and Mountains.— So far as known to Europe^s, China con- 
sists of an elevated region in the N. ; a great alluvial plain in the centre, 
celebrated for its fertility and the unrivalled density of its wpulation, 
and consisting of the lower basins of the Yang-tse-Kiangand Hoang-Ho, 
which rank among the largest rivers of Asia ; and in the S., of a region 
alternately undulating and interspersed with broad valleys and lofty 
mountains, which increase in elevation os they proceed westward. It 
is estimate that about two-thirds of the country are mountainous, 
while its general slope — as indicated by the direction of its principal 
rivers— is from W. to E. The principal mountain-chain, the Yun-ling, 
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between China and Tibet, attains an elevation of 12,000 feet ; the Nan- 
ling, 8000 feet, separates the basins of the Yang-tse-Kiang and Canton 
river ; the Pe-ling separates the upper basins of the Yang-tse-Kiang and 
Hoang- Ho; the In-shan and Kihan-shan form the nortliem boundary. 
^Soe p. 447. ) 

Political Dlvtslons. — China Proper is di\aded into eighteen pro- 
vinces, each of which, on an average, is considerably larger tnan 
Great Britain. These are suljdivided into what may be calleil 
dejmrtments, arrondissements, and districts— the capitals of which 
respectively terminate with/oo, cJiow, and Men. Only cities of the 
first class, or those terminating with/oo, can l>e noticed in this w^ork ; 
and even resj»ecting these our knowledge is extremely scanty — 
foreigners being ])rohibited from i>enetrating into the interior of the 
country. As all these towms end vdth /oo, that termination may be 
conveniently omitted. 

Six Eaj?terx or Maritime PRo\^NCEa 

Quano-TUNO. — C anton or Quang-chow 1000, Victoria or Hong-kong 
10, Macao 52, Chow-king (Choo-kiang or Canton river), Chow-chao 50, 
Nan-yong (Pe-kiang), Whei-choo (Tong-kiang), Lien-chow, Ix)u-chow, 
n., Kao-chow, n., (8. coast), Chow-choo ( Han-kiang), Swatow (E. coast), 
Kiong or Kien-chow 100 (Islan<l Hainan). 

Fo-kien.— F oo-chow 1000, Yen-ping, Kien-ning, Cha-oo,n. (Min-kiang), 
Ting-chow (Han-kiang), Amoy 250, Chang-chow 800, n., Hing-wha 
(Fo-Kien channel), Tai-wan (Island Fonnosa). 

CiiE-KiANO.--Hang-choo 700, Chow-hing, Yon-chow, Kin-hao, n.. 
Kin-chow, n. (Tsion-long), Wan-chow, n,, Tai-chow, n., Ning-po 200, 
n. (coast), Hoo-chow (Tai-Hoo or Great Lake), Kia-hing (Great Canal). 

Kiano-su. — N ankin or Nanking 500, Ching-kiang ( Yang-tse-kiang), 
Shanghae 185 (Woo-sung), Soo-choo 1500, Yang-chow (Great Canal), 
Hwai-ngan (Hoang- Ho). 

Shan-tuno.— Tsi-nan, Woo-ting, n. (Ta-tsin Ho), Yen-chow, n., Tong- 
chang (Great Canal), Teng-chow, Lai-chow, Tsin-chow, n. ((4ulf of 
Pe-chi-li). 

Chi-li.-^ Pekin or Peking 2000, n., Tien-tsin (Pei-Ho), Tai-ming 
(Eu-Ho), Ho-kien, Ching-ting (Hou-to), Chun-te, Quang-ping (S. of L. 
Pai-ho), Pow-ting (Tae-Ho), Siuen-hwa, n. (San-kim-Ho). 

Six Central Provinces. 

Shan-se. — T ai-yuen, Pin-yang, Fuen-chow (Fuon-Ho), Loon-gan 
(CJhang-Ho), Tai-tong (San-kan), So-pin, n. {ajfl. of the Hoang-Ho). 

Ho-Nan. — K ai-fong, <^ei-te, n., Hoai-king, Ho-nan (Hoang-Ho), 
Yoo-ning, n. (Hoai-Ho), Nan-yang, n. (Han-kiang), Wei-hoeorWoee-kiun, 
Chang-to, n. (Eu-Ho). 

Ngan-hwi.— Ngan-king, Tai-ping, Nhing-que, n., Chee-chow (Yang- 
tse-Kiang), Hoo-choo (Tsien-long), Fong-yang, Hing-chow, Lioo-chow, 
n. (Hoai-Ho). 

Kiano-Si. — N an-chang, Foo-chow, n., Swi -chow or Choui- chow, n., Ki- 
ngan, Kan-chow, Nan-ngan (Kan-kiang), Lin-kiang, Yooen-ohow (Yu- 
Ho), Nan-kang, Kieou-kiang, Yaou-chow (Lake Poo-yaug), Quang-ain 
<8haiig-yaou), Kin-t^-ching 1000 (Po^kiang). 
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Hoo-pe. — Wo-chang, Han-kow, Han-yang, King-chow (Yang-tee- 
Kiang), Te-ngan n., Ngan-loo, Siang-yang, Yun-yang (Han-kiang). 

Hoo-Nan. — Chang-sha, Heng-chow, Yong-chow, n. (Heng-kiang), 
Pao-king (Lo-kiang), Chang-te, Ching-chow ( Yuen-kiang), Yo-chow 
(Tong-ting). 

Six Western Provinces. 

Qcanq-si. — Q uei-ling, Oo-chow, Ping-lo (Quoi-kiang), Sin-chow, Se- 
ngcD; n., Se-chin, n. (Choo-kiang), Chin-ngan (Ngo-yu), Lioo-chow, 
Kin-yueii (Lung-kiang), Se-min, Tai-ping (Nan-ngan). 

Yuy-NAN. — Yun-nan (Lake Tien-chi), Voo-ting, n,, You-ngan, n. (Ta- 
yow), Ho-king, n., Yoong-pe, Li-kiang (Kin-sha), Yoong-ning (Ta- 
choonjj), Quang-nan, n., Chin-kiang (Choo-kiang), Lin-ngan, Yuen-kiang 
(Tonquin river), King-tong (Pa-pion), Kiang-bung, Chun-ning, Yoong- 
chang (Kioo-lung), Ta li, n. (L. Eul), Mon-ling (Meinam). 

Quei-ohow. — Q uei-yang, n., Se-nan, Shi-sien, Sun-y, n., Tai-ting 
Wei-ning, n. (Oo-kiang), Tong-gin, n., Se-chow, Chin-yuen, Ping-yoo, 
Ton-yuon (Yuen-kiang). 

SE-CHUEN.--Ching-too, (a^. Min-kiang), Sioo-choo, Qiiei-chow, Choong- 
khg, Mahou (Kin-sha-kiang), Poo-kiang, Long-gan (Mooqva). 

Kan-su. — Lan-chow (Hoang -Ho), Ling-tao (Tao-Ho), Ping -Hang, 
Koong-chang, n. (Wei-Ho), Kin-yang (Hooan-Ho). 

Shen-se.— Si-ngan, Fung-siang (Wei-Ho), Yen-ngan (Yen-Ho), Han 
«hong (Han-kiang). 

Descriptive Kotes. — Maiutime PnoviNrEs: Canton, also called Qvang-chou* 
and Sang-chintj, at the head of the Hocca Tigris, or estuary of the Canton river, 
is one of the live cities open to hireigners, and the prineii)al entreinH of commerce 
in th • Emi>ire ; its exports amonnt to from six to seven millions sterling annually, 
and its imports to upwards of three millions. Its principal exports are tea, silk, 
])rccious metals, cassia, sugar, and porcelain ; and the prineijm! article imjM)rted 
IS oi»ium, from lliiuiostan — the sale of which, though illeral, is tacitly permitted. 
In 183{» the Chinese Government foivihly obliged the English at Canton to deliver 
up 20,283 chests (tf opium, which having been ilestroycd, and compensation re- 
fused, war was declared by England. In 1841 the Chinese were totally defeated 
at Canton, and the city was .seized by the Britisli, hut nmsomed by the payment 
of 6,000,000 tlollara. In 1847, in eonsecjuence of fresh insults on the part of the 
Chinese Government, the Bogue forts were ea]>tured by the British, and a new con- 
vention agreed to : suhseiiuent grievances led to the capture of the city by the British 
and French troops in Uecemlier 1857, when Yeh, the governor, was made a jirisoner 
of war and conveyed to Calcutta (p. 508). Victoria or IIong-Kong, on an island 
of same name, on the E. 8i<le of the Boeca Tigris, tjpjK^site Macao, and 80 miles 
S. E. of Canton, became a British possession by \irtue of a treaty wuLli the Chinese, 
June 25, 184.3 : it has numerous storehouses and Eurof>eaii dwellings, and steam 
communication with England ; but was burnt and nearly destroyed by the Chinese 
in 1856. Macao has belonged to the Portuguese since 1586. It is well fortified ; 
but the harlwur does not admit large shi])s, and there is no communicaition with 
the interior of the country : hei-c, for a time, resided Gamoens, the Portuguese 
jM)et, and here he is saitl to have composed the Lnsiad. Kien-chow, a laige and 
j>opulous city, <*apital of the island Hainan, has extensive trade with Mac.ao, 
Assam, Biam, and Singapore. Foo-chow, a very jwpulous city, and one of tlio live 
oi>ened to European (^ommercie l)y the treaty of Nankin. It is distinguished for 
its commerce and the industry of its inhabitants : large quantities of cotton goods 
and blue cloth are here manufactuuid, and 600 ovens are constantly employed in 
the production of porcelain ware. The black-tea district is only 70 miles distant, 
and there are extensive lead-mines in the vicinity. Amoy is one of the five cities 
open to foreigners, and has great trade, especially with Formosa and the maritime 
provinces of China : manufactui’es of porcelain, grass-cloths, paper, and candy- 
sugar, which, together with congou tea, form the principal articles of export 
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Amoy was the great military depot of the province when taken by the English in 
1841. Chang-cKow^ a very large and populous city, 36 'miles 8.W. of Amoy, its 
seaport, is the great centre of the silk-hianufaeture of the province. Stoaiow^ 
a rising seaport 8. of Namoa island. JIang-chmv, at the southern terminus of 
the imjierial canal, is the famous Kinmi of Marco Polo, and the cajiital, in his 
time, of Bouthem China ; it has long been noted for its silk-manufactures, par- 
ticularly for its flowered taffetas and difterent kinds of satin. Ning-po, one of 
the five cities open to Euit>isjan trade, and regartie<l by the Chinese as one of the 
most beautiful cities in the Celestial Empire, is six miles Jn ciirumfcrenca, is 
enclosed by walls 20 feet high, and is a place of great trade— the iini>ort.s alone l»eing 
valued at 7.650,000 dollars annually. Nanking (“ Court of the South”), capital of 
province Kiang-su, and at one time of the entire empire,, is now greatly declined, 
though still one of the greatest seats of manufacture in China ; its nankeen cioths, 
lilks, and paper, are reckoned sujverior to those made anywhere else, and it is the 
centre of a very extensive eoinmeree : it is the residence of a viceroy, the seat of 
a great militarj' deisd, and the principal .seat of literatuiv in the omi>ire here 
was signed the tn’aty of peace l>etwcen England and China, Aug. 20, 1842, by 
which Eumpe^in merchants and a British consul were allowed to reside it the 
porta of Canton, Amoy, Foo-chow, Niug-po, and Hhanghac. Shunghae, the farthest 
north of the ftve i)orts al>ove mentioned, is an important entrejtot of the cora- 
merce Indween the X. and 8. provinces : it carries on a dire<‘t trade with Centnl 
Asia, has a large coasting tnnle, with flourishing inujinfacttnvs of flowered silki, 
iron-ware, glass, pa|>er, Ac. The annual exj>ort.s are valued at ujiwards of a 
million sterling — the i)rineij>al articles being silk, tea, camphor, drugs, cossU, 
and the In^at iKircelain ; it was taken by the British in 1842, when 171 pieces ef 
cannon and a largo amount of militar}' stores were caj>tured. Soo-choo, a very largt 
city, and one of the most flourishing and |^OJ»ulous in the empire, mar Tai-hoo 
lake in the line of the imperial <anal, and in the richest and most po]»nlous dis- 
trict of the <‘ouutiy^ ; it is <alebrated for the splendour of its buildings and the 
excellence of its manufactures, including silk gocnls, said to be 8Ui»erior in variety 
and richness to those of any other city in China: its trade is ver>' exteusive, and 
the signs of its prosperity are everywhere visible. Tsi nan, is venerated as the 
residence, of a fonner dynasty of (’hinese sovereigns. PEKi.'^ti (“Northern Capital”), 
the metrojKjlis of China since the. thirteenth <*entmy\ wlieii Kuhlai Khan made 
it his residence instead of Nankin, the former eaiiital, is situated on a sandy 
plain 100 miles from the sea and 60 miles 8. of the Great Wall : with the exception 
of Jeddo, it is the only city in the world that rivals Lsnidon in poi*ulatiou, which 
is variously estimated at from two to three niillion.s. It consists of two distinct 
cities, one of which is inhabited by Chinese, aud is the swit of commerce ; and the. 
other by Tartars, divided into three se[)anite enclosures — the first of which con- 
tains the garrisiiu; the se<‘ond, the residences of the j»rincipal dignitaries of the 
empire ; and the third, the palaces of the Emperor and Emj)re8s. Pekin has a 
large printing and lK>okselling trade, with manufactures of glass, idols, and other 
articles ; but the inhabitants chiefly dej»end for their subsistence on emi>loynient 
connected with the court. The description of the city given by Marco Polo, 
who visited it in 1271, is in many respects ajjplicjible at the jiresent day. Tien- 
tsin, the port of Pekin, is noted for the treaty of 1858, between the Chinese and 
British. 

Central Provinces. — Tai-ynen, a large and populous city, the ocu-osional re- 
sidence of the sovereigns of the last reigning dyimsty, has niHnufactures of fine 
}>orcelain, felt carpets, and iron-ware. Kai-fong is noted as the prineij)al seat of 
the Jews in China. Nan-chang, a very jamujous city, and the centre of the porce- 
lain manufwture, has a great tracle In sIIks, furs, and idols. Kin-te-vhing, with 
a million inhabitants, contains the largest ponelaiii manufactory in the world : 
five hundred fiiniaces are constantly at work, but no foreigner has ever been 
admitted within the walls, lest the secrets of the process should l>e revoale<L 
Wo-cJaing, in one of the most fertile districts of the eini)ire, is one of the largest 
of the inland towns, aud carries on an extensive commerce. 

Western Provinces. — Quei-ling, or Kwl-lin, in a flue valley wati^red by the 
Qu 'l-klang, is said to be fortifltMj in the Enrepean style; but Oe-chou\ on the 
same river, is the largest and most iiri]Nirtant city in the province, Yun-nan, on 
the least mouiitainons i>art of the table-land, is a considerable place, and cairies 
on an active trade with the Burman empire. Kivel-yang, a (joinparativelv small 
town, with mines of gold, silver, vermilion, and iron in the vicinity, Chlng4oo, 
a populous city, adorned with tine ediflees, and the seat of an extensive trade, 
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was at one time an imperial residence, bnt was ruined by the Tartars in 1<J46. 
Lan-chov) carries on a brisk trade with the tribes inhabiting the table-land to the 
N. and W. of it. Si-ngan^ a large and populous city, which is often compared 
with Pekin itself; it was at one time the metropolis of the empire, is stronglv 
fortified, carries on a considerable trade, has manufactures of military and a^- 
cultural implements, and is the princlijal military dep6t for the northern pro- 
vinces. 

Islands.— Hainan, at the mouth of the Gulf of Tonquin ; Macao, Lan- 
tao, and Hong-Kong, in the Bocca Ti^is, or estuary of the Canton 
river ; Formosa, Amoy, and Hae-tan, E. of province Fo-kien ; Cbusan 
Archipelago, N.E. of province Che-kiang ; Tsung-ming, in the estuary 
of the Yang-tse-kiang. 

Seas, GtUft, and Straits. — See under Asia,” p. 446. 

Lakes. — Tai-hou or Great Lake, in Kiang su, drained by the Woo- 
sung ; Kao-you, Po-yang, and Toong-ting, in the lower basin of the 
Yang-tse-kiang ; Hong-tse and Kao-yung in Kiang-su. 

Climate. — The climate is eulogised as one of the finest in the world ; 
but it is colder in winter and warmer in summer than corresponding 
latitudes in Western Europe. In the southern provinces the winters are 
intensely dry and cold, though snow rarely falls at Canton. March and 
April bring fogs and a mild temperature ; much rain falls in May ; and 
from July to September there is intense heat, with hurricanes, typhoons, 
and thunderstorms. Moan annual temperature at Pekin, 54", summer 
81°, winter 26° 7. 

Minerals. — The precious metals occur in small quantities : there sire 
rich mines of iron, lead, copper, zinc, and quicksilver ; and perhaps the 
only metal which the country is known not to possess is platina. 
Among other mineral substances may bo mentioned salt, nitre, alum, 
and gypsum. Coal exists in vast abundance ; and, more importcmt 
than all, inexhaustible beds of kaolin or porcelain earth of the finest 
quality. The early possession of this substance, and the great skill of 
the inhabitants in working it, has given the name of China to the beau- 
tiful ware which so long monopolised the markets of Europe. Nephrite, 
and various species of precious stones, especially agates, are also foimd. 

Botany. — The vegetation of the southern provinces resembles that of 
Hindost^ and Further India, and belongs to Schouw’s seventh Phyto- 
geographic Region ; ” while Northern China, together with the eastern 
part of Chinese Tartary and Japan, compnses the sixth region of that 
naturalist. The latter occupies a middle position between the vegetation 
of Eurojpe and that of North America, with a considerable affinity to the 
Indian flora. 

The most characteristic and valuable botanical product is the tea-plant, which, 
until recently, was almost ])eeuliar to China. It is cultivated from Canton north- 
ward to Nankin, and extends westw^aixl over the greater part of the basin of the 
Yang-tse-kiung ; but it is found iir its wild state as far N. as Pekin, and as far 8. 
as Bankok in Siam, The soil on whieh it grows is compovsed of disintegrated 
granite and ferruginous sandstone. The blai^k teas are mostly prepared m Fo- 
kien, and the green in Gan -h way, but botli are derived fi*om the same species of 
plant. (See under “Kximrts.”) Among the cultivated grains rice is the staple 
pro<iuct ; and aTiiongthe trees and shmbs most eonimon in the fields and gardens 
are the sugnr-enne, cotton, hemp, tolmceo, rhubarb, indigo, varnish-tree, camphor- 
tree, tallow-tree, and cinnamon. Olives, oranges, pine-apples, &c. , are abundant, 
and the mulberry is extensively reared for the silk-worn, an insect which is pro- 
bably indigenous to China. 

Zoology. — Most of the wild animals have long ago been extirpated, 
but the elephant, tiger, wild-cat, rhinoceros, and tapir still occur m the 
south-western provinces. Among birds and fishes are found many beau- 
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tiful aud peculiar forms ; while a few harmless reptiles still exist. The 
most noxious insect is the locust, which frequently commits jcrreat devas- 
tation. The domestic animals are few in num\)er, but comprise the 
horse, ox, sheep, and swine, while the dopr is uniformly of one variety — 
of a pale yellow colour, and in form resembling our spaniel. 

Ethnography. — The people belong to the Mongolian family of man- 
kind, the physical and mental characteristics of which are described 
elsewhere {seo p. 63). At a very early j>eriod the natives appear to have 
advanced to a considerable degree of civili.sation, and to the practice of 
the arts of domestic life, especially those of printing, the invention of 
the mariner's compass, and the manufacture of silk and porcelain ; but 
here they have pauserl, their government and institutions arresting the 
further progress of improvement. 

Lanouaoe — The Chinese langiiage forms the principal member of the great 
monosyllabic family of tongues. This family is j)eculiar to the Mongol mce, is 
confined to the S.E. angle of Asia, and eomjjrises alK^nt flftj'-three principal 
dialects, eighteen of which art* spoken in Chimi, — ever>’ i>rovincc liaving a diiUect 
peculiar to itself, — and the great lua^jority of the remainder being rndc ami un- 
written. The Chinese language, when written, Ls not ])honctic, like tlie Indo- 
European and Shemitic tongues, but ideographic. Rich \NTittcn chamtder repre- 
sents a thought, an idea, and not a souml. There is therefore no alphubtd, pro- 
y)erly so called, but every different word that can be artitmlated has a distinct 
character to represent it. The great national lexicon, jiublished in the s(‘venteenth 
century by order of the emperor Kang-he, contains 30,000 distinct characters, all of 
which, however, are derived fnun 214 fundamental forms, which constitute the 
foundation of their meaning, and the basis arrangement in the lexicon. Most of 
the words contained in this great work have now become obsolete, and onlyalxiut 
3000 words are in ver>' general use. The same ehanictcr or sign retains the same 
meaning all over China, but in ever>' sejiarate jinivinee the pronunciation given 
to it varies. Thus, a Bible jtrinted in Chinese can be rea<l and underabaKl by 
every educated Chinaman from Pekin to Canton, jtrovided only he has the volume 
l>efore his eyes ; but the inhabitant of one provim-e cannot undcr.stand the inha- 
bitant of any other when reading audibly in his ]>resenec. A still more extraor- 
dinaiy charaeterislic of the language is, that each written chaniider represents a 
number of widely ditTerent significations, which are expressed ))y as many diflerent 
tones of voi(;e on tlie part of the 8|>enker. This jiei'uliarity rendei-s it very diltlcult 
for Eurojteans to acquire a comi»etent knowledge of the language. 

Rklioion. — T hree distinct systems of religious belief prevail in China. 1. Fo, 
or Buddhism, is the religion of the great mass of the peojile in (Jhina Projier, Mon- 
golia, Maritchooria, and Tibet, the last-named countr}' being its }jeud(|uarter8, 
and the seat of its most sacred lamas. 2. The Tetou belief, or the .system of the 
rationalists, is the next in importance as resjHjets the number of its votaries. 3. 
Yu, or the doctrine of Confucius, which is adopted by the court and upper 
elasse.s. M(»hammedans aie also numerouH, especially in the jirovince Hheii-sc, 
aud Roman Catholics an<l Jews fonn a very" small pnuMirtion of the pojmlation. 
Pr(»tt!stant missionaries have licen settled in some of tjie maritime t-owns for the 
last fifty years. Dr Morrison was the first to occupy this wide field, and Dr 
Milne soon followed, lK»th having been sent out by the Ijondon Missionary Booiety. 
Since then the numtwr has gradually inerenaed, and nearly all the Pn)testant 
missionary societies of Britain, Gennany, and America have now their representa- 
tives in China, the tr)tal number of inissioriarieH being at present from eighty to a 
liundrcd. Besides several single Ixmks of the New Testament, there are now 
three separate translations of the entire Scriptures, the first of which was executed 
in 1822, under the patronage of the British and Foreign Bible Society, and the 
last in IHM, when not fewer than 1,000,000 copies were printed and circulated 
throughout all parts of the empire. 

Ei>ucation and Litbrathre. — T he Chinese Government liberally encourages 
elementary knowledge, making that the only <;hannol to offlese, rank, and honour. 
Accordingly, the taste for letters Is almost universally prevalent, and schools 
uboun<l In every town and village ; but little useful lufonnation is communicated, 
beyond the familiar arts of reading and writing. At Pekin is a grand national 
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uiiiverHity, supported by the state, but nothing is taught save the time-honoured 
priucij)lea of the aneient sages. In resi)ect to the numlwr, importantMj, and 
authenticity of its literary monuments, Cluna undoubtedly holds a high rank 
among Asiatic! countries. Its classic works, named King, date from a very remote 
epoch, and its annals are the most complete and continuous that exist in any lan- 
Jfoage, save the Hebrew — ascending as far back as to B.f^. 2204. Literary histoiy, 
criticism, geography, and biography, are the .subjects of a crowd of works, remark- 
able for their order and regularity. But every branch of science is sterecjtvped, 
and there arc few civilised countries where real science is at a lower ebb. Their 
knowledge of mathematics and a.strouomy is very limited, and they have made 
but little progress in the fine arts. Their sculpture is only remarkable for its nice 
tluLsh ; their architecture is deti<*ient in grandeur and elegance ; the only objects 
they can paint well are those of inanimate nature ; while, in drawing, they are 
wholly ignorant of per8])ectivc. Yet tlu!y have been the authors of what are 
Justly considered in Europe as three of the mo.st iin]>ortant inventions of modem 
times — the art of printing, the (uunposition of guniaiwder, and the magnetic*, com- 
pass. Printing from wooden blocks was practised by the Chinese as early as the 
middle of the tenth century of our era. The invention of powder, as compounded 
of sulphur, nitre, and willow-charcoal, is carried back to a very remote date ; but 
its luirticular apjilication to firearms seems to have been exclusively European. 
The attractive i)ower of the loadstone ha<l been known to them from remote anti- 
quity ; but its itn)perty of communicating ])olarity to iron is for the first time 
exjdicitly noticed in a Chinese dUrtionary tini.shed a.d. 121. To these may be 
added two very remarkable manufactures, of which the Chinese were imquestion- 
ably the first inventors — those of silk and porcelain, in the latter of which they 
have never i)cen suqaissed. 

Government, &c. — The form of government is in theory an absolute 
despotism, tlie Emperor uniting in his own person the attributes of 
supremo magistrate and sovereign pontiff. The emperor is of the Man- 
tchoo dynasty, and the great offices of state are usually hold by Man- 
tchoos. The governors of provinces are called vkeroi/H, and those of 
cities mandarins. The authority of the emi)eror, oven in the heart of 
China Proper, is held by a very insecure tenure. The Meaou-tu tribes 
in the south-western provinces have repeatedly risen in rebellion ; and 
secret societies — the principal of which is called the Triad, which has for 
its object the restoration of a native dynasty — are rapidly extending. A 
civil war of the must formidable description, and cnaracterised by the 
most revolting barbaritie.s, has for several years been raging ip all parts 
of the country. The Finances of the empire ai*e consequently in a very 
unsettled state, though, if any credit is to be attached to official state- 
ments, the Revenue amounts to about £63, 000,000 annually. The MiU- 
tarjj Force probably amounts to about 1,000,000 soldiers, including the 
troops stationed in the tributary provinces. The Xarg consists of two 
fleets of war-j links, one for the sea, an<l another for the rivers, each 
amounting to 1000 vessels, and carrying about ,50,000 marines ; but the 
army and navy are in a state of extreme inefficiency, and are utterly 
powerle.ss when opposed to European forces. 

Among the defeno.es of the country must also be reckoned the Great Wall, con- 
8trut!te<l in the thinl century before* the Christian era, as a banier to the iucur- 
sioiiH of the Tarbii's. Coininencing at a fort on the Gulf of Pe-chi-li, it extends 
westwanl along the norihoni frantier, over liill and dale, for 1260 miles, with a 
height varying from if) feet on the mountains to 30 feet on the plains. It is a 
rampart of earth, broad enough at the top to admit of several hoi'semen passing 
each other, is faced with brick and stone, or strengtlieiied at regular intervals 
by large square towers, with gjites for the convenience of travellers. But it is now 
falling into decay ; the gates are negligently guarded, and smugglers pass openly 
through its crumbling breaches. 

Mantifactures and Commerce.— The manufactures are of the most 
varied, and often of the most exquisite description. Their porcelain, 
silks, nankeens, embroidery, and lacquered ware, are unrivalled for 
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their excellence. They are also noted for their skill in engraving, in the 
carving of ivory, tortoise-shell, mother-of-pearl, horn, and other orna- 
mental articles, in the manufacture of ink, paper, cabinet-work, and 
bell-casting, all being executed without the aid of machinery. The Ex- 
ports consist mainly of tea (of which 122,000,000 lb. were sent to Britain 
and the United States in 1856), silks, nankeen, porcelain, lacquered ware, 
and articles of ivory. The principal Imports are opium frogi India (the 
trade being tolerated, though not legalised) ; cotton yam, cotton cloth, 
linens, woollens, beer, iron, steel, and glass, from Great llritain ; cattle 
and raw silk from Turkestan ; furs, sheep, and woollen goods from 
Russia, &c. The trade with Russia is wholly conducted at Kiachta, on 
the Mongolian frontier, and with other countries at the five seaports. 
Canton, Amoy, Foo-choo, Ning-po, and Shangbae, opene<l by the treaty 
of Nankin in 1842 ; while by the treaty of Tien-tsin, in 1858, British bu1> 
jects may frequent the cities and ports of Neu-Chwang, Tuqg-chow, 
Tai-wan, Swatow, and Kien-chow. 

Russia is the only countrj^ tliat has managed to maintain habitual relations 
with the court of Pekin. She has ancient treaties under which a ceitain numl)er 
of Russians are allowed to live in the capital, and to hold intercourse with the 
authorities there ; but the jmsition lias always been an ignominious one, and they 
have never been allowed to hold intercourse with any of the ministers of high 
rank, and they have never exercised any real influence. Of late, however, great 
changes have taken i)lace. Russia, win* has no maritime outlet in EuroiKJ or 
Western Asia, has found the means, down the river Amoor, of getting an outlet 
into the Chinese Sea and the Pacillc ; and she will doubtless inherit, ere long, a 
large portion of the Chinese empire. Recently large concessions have been made 
to Russia in the unfettered navigation of the Amoor, and in the cession of a large 
tract of territory on the soutlieni side of that river. The internal commerce is 
enormous \ that of the eastern provinces is conducted chiefly by the Grand or 
Imperial Canal, which extends from Hang-cliow to the Eu-ho, being a distance of 
700 miles, with a width of 200 feet. Other canals and rivers carry on the com- 
munication to Canton, thus uniting that city with Pekin. Tln^re arc numerous 
other canals connecting the navigable rivers, and jirobably the tonnage belonging 
to the Chinese is little short of the combined tonnage of all other nations. 


CHINESE TARTARY. 

Bonndaries. — N., Siberia; W., Indei)endent Turkestan ; S., Tibet 
and China ; E., Sea of Jajian. Lat. .36° — 56° N., Ion. 76° — 140° E. 
Ourga, the capital of Mongolia, near the centre, is in the same lati- 
tude with Paris, Stuttgart, Vienna, Ekaterinoslav, and the northern 
shores of the Caspian Sea and Lake Sui)erior. 

Area and Population. — The area is loosely estimated at 3,000,000 
square miles, or five -sixths the area of Eufl|pe. The population is 
very uncertain, but probably it is not more than 29,0()0,000, being 
little more than that of the British Isles. 

Surfieu^. — This vast region, semmted from Tibet by the Kuen-Lun, 
from China by the In-Shan, and from Siberia by the Altai, Daurian, 
and Yablonoi ranges, comprises the immense table-land of Central Asia — 
the most extensive plateau on the globe— and is occupied in its centre 
and west by the huge, rainless, and sandy desert of Gobi or Shamo, 1200 
miles long, from 500 to 700 miles wide, and 3500 feet in elevation. The 
north of Mongolia is richly wi>oded ; considerable tracts in Mantohooria 
and Chinese Turkestan are highly fertile, producing com of all kinds, 
rice, cotton, and fruits, which, with cattle and varioxis mineral and 
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manufactured products, form the principal exports. The remainder is 
peopled by pastoral tribes, whose camps, like moving cities, are con- 
stantly passing from one place to another. Each tribe is subject to its 
own l^n, and it is only in the settled parts of the country that the 
Chinese authorities exercise any real sway. 

Dlvtslons. — The principal subdivisions of Chinese Tartary, with 
the chief towns in each, are the following : — 

Leao-tong. — Moukden (Leao-ho), King-tchou, Fung-whang-ching, n. 
(Yellow Sea). 

Corea. — King-ki-tao (Kiang-ho), Ping-hai (E. coast). 

Mantchooria.* — Kirin-Oula, Ningouta, n. (Soongari), Tsistsihar, 
Merghen, n., Noun (Nouni). 

Mongolia. — Ourga 7 (Tula), Maimatchin (Selenga), Karakorum (Ork- 
hon), Ouliassouti, n. (Djabekan), Kobdo 10, n. (Lake Ike Aral), Dolonnor 
(Ch^-tou), Kou-kou-Kota, n. (Hoang-Ho). 

Chinese Turkestan and Dzungaria. — Yarkand 150 (Yarkand), 
Cashgar 16 (Cashgar), Khotan (Khotan), Khamil, Barkol, n. (Lake Bar- 
kol), Ili or Guldja 40 (Hi), Kutch6, Aksu 9 Yarkand). 

BMCriptiYe Notes — Mookden or Chm-pnng, 380 miles N.E. of Pekin, was the 
residence of the Mantchoo sovereigns before they conquered China : it is now the 
residence of a Chinese viceroy. King-ki-tao, the residence of the sovereign of 
Corea, wlio is tributary to the Cliinese emperor. Kirin-Oula, capital of Southern 
Mantchooriu, is the residence of a Cliinese viceroy, and the headquarters of the 
Chinese troops in the province. Ourga or Kuran, the principal town belonging 
to the Khalkas tribe, has a college of Mongolian priests, and is the seat of the 
deified lama of the Mongols. Mai-matcJi in, noted for being inhabited exclusively 
by males, forms, with Kiachta on the Siberian fi'ontier, the entreat of the trade 
between China and Russia. Karakorum was fonnerly the capital of Genghiz 
Klian, who was a native of the Khalkas country. Dolonnor is said to be of vast 
extent, and to contain numerous Buddhist temples ; it carries on great tmde with 
Siberia ; tlie inhabitants are noted for their skill in working iron and brass, wlide 
idols, bells, and other articles used in the Buddlii-st ceremonies are exfiorted far 
and wide. Yarkand, the residenije of a Chinese governor, is a large and populous 
city, and the chief enqiorium of commerce between China and the countries 
lieyond the western frontier. Cashgar was a city of great commercial importance 
before the Christian era, and still carries on an extensive trade with Bokhara in 
tea, porcelain, rhuliarb, silk, &c. The German traveller, Schlagiutweit, was put 
to death hero in 1858. Khotan, a populous city, inhabited (hiefly by Uzbeks, 
has manufactures of leather, silk fabrics, and pajier. Khamil has an extensive 
trade with China and Russia. Kutchi has a Chinese garrison, and is deemed the 
key of Turkestan. Aksu, the military headquarters of this part of the empire, is 
resorted to by tmding caravans from all parts of Central Asia. 

Capes. — South-West Cape, the south-western extremity of Corea ; Cape 
Patience, E. of Saghalien. 

Islands. —Saghalien o^fTarakai, E. of Mantchooria ; the Corean Archi- 
pelago (principal, Amherst and Quelpaert), S.W. of Corea. Only the 
northern part of Sa^alien belongs to China — the southern portion wing 
subject to Japan. The inhabitants are called Ainos, and are of the same 
race as the Japanese. Area, 47,500 square miles ; population, uncertain. 

Seas, GnlflB, and Straits. — See under ** Asia ” p. 446. 


* By the recent treaty with Russia, the entire territory north of the Amoor, 
together with the towns and trading-posts on the right bank of that river, includ- 
ing Saghalien, Oula, and Oil, is now incorporated into the Russian Empire (see 
under “ Siberia ”). 
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Lakes. — Nearly all the lakes of Chinese Tartary are comprised within 
the great central basin of continental streams. They have no outlet, 
and their waters are salt or brackish. The principal of them are the 
following, beginning at the N.W. and proceeding eastward : — Balka^k 
or Teriiptiz, between Chinese Turkestan and the Russian government 
Tomsk, receives the Hi, &c. Temortou or Tiiz Gul, 100 miles S. of Lake 
Balkash ; AlahUm-hd and Alakonly farther E., are united by several 
channels, and the former has an extinct volcano in its centre ; Kessel- 
Bcuslii, near the source of the Irtish; Ike Aral, N.E. of Kessel-Bashi, 
receives the Djabekan and Kobdo ; Oahm, N.E. of Ike-Aral ; Loh-nor or 
Lop-rior, S. of the Thian Shan mountains. Zaisan, near the source of the 
Irtish, is not included in the continental ba.sin. 

Climate.— In so wide a region the climate must be highly varied, but 
few data exist to speak of it with precision. It is, however, much colder 
in winter and warmer in summer than France and other countries in corre- 
sponding latitudes of Western Europe. Scarcely any rain falls in the 
great desert, and the few oases that occur afford but a scanty vegetation. 

The Minerals^ Botany, and Zoology are almost wholly unknown. Cold, 
iron, tin, jade, jasper, and other precious stones are mot with. Pines, 
fir, birch, ash, elm, and white poplar, grow in the mountains ; as also 
red currants, wild peaches, and various shrubs. Mantchooria is one of 
the chief localities whence the Chinese obtain the wonder-working gin- 
seng—D. species of ivy, the root of which i§ used as a stimulant— and 
here rhubarb is extensively cultivated. The cork-tree and the aspen are 
indigenous on both banks of the Amoor. Among wild animals may be 
mentioned the tiger, wolf, jackal, lynx, fox, antelope, argal, yak, in 
Chinese Turkestan ; wild horses, camels, and asses in the stony steppes 
of the Lop desert; the Bactrian or two-humped camel, in the Tman 
Shan mountains ; and boars, bears, wolves, hares, foxes, sables, squirrels, 
&c., in the forests of Mongolia. 

Etlmograpliy. — This country has boon for ages the domain of the 
Mongolian race — one of the great subdivisions of the human family ; to 
it belonged Attila, Genghis Khan, Kublai Khan, Timur the Tartar, and 
those other mighty warriors, whoso rapid conquests are compared by 
Gibbon to the primitive convulsions of nature, which have agitated and 
altered the surface of the globe. They are allied to the Turks and 
Chinese, and are subdivided into numerous tribes, the principal of which 
are the Mongolians Proper, Calmucks, Khalkas, and Mantchoos. While 
Mantchooria has become an integral part of the Chinese empire, China 
itself has been governed by a dynasty of Mantchoo princes since 1624. 

All the Ijongjuiges 8i)()ken in Chinese Tartary belong to tlie Turanian or Finnc 
Tartarian family (see under “ Asia,” art. 21, and at p. 3199). The chief of them ar 
the Mantehoorian, Mongolian, and Corean. The elemental prineii)le8 of the firs 
two are almost identical with the Tartar and Finnish. In tlie simplicity of thei 
structure and the total absence of all infiectioiis, j>roi>erly so called, they aj>proac] 
nearer than any other class of languages to the monosyllabic type. The Coreai 
greatly resemble.^ the Japanese, but many Chinese words enter into its (iomposi 
tion, Corea having received its literature and civilisation from China; but th 
alpliabet is phonetic, and not S)Tnbolic, like the Chinese. The Religion of Buddh 
prevails in Mantchooria and Mongolia ; Buddhism and Mohammedanism in Chines 
Turkestan (where are also found some Cliristians and J ews) ; and Buddhism am 
Confucianism in Corea. 
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TIBET, OR THIBET. 

BoundaiieB.— N., Chinese Tartary; W., Kundooz and Gholab 
Singh’s dominions ; S., the Himalaya and Bnrmah ; and E., China. 
Lat. 27° — 36° N., Ion. 78° — 104° E. Lassa, the capital, on the 
central meridian, is in the same latitude with Mogadore, Cairo, 
Bassorah, Mooltan, Shanghae, and New Orleans. 

Area and Population.— The area is conjectured to be about 
693,000 square miles, or more than five times the area of the British 
Isles. The i>opulation is probably about 6,000,000, or less than 
that of Ireland. 

Surface. — A lofty table-land, from 10,000 to 14,000 feet in elevation, 
enclosed by stupendous mountain-chains, the loftiest on the globe, and 

f iving origin to nearly all the great rivers of Southern Asia — as the 
nduB, Sutlej , J umna, Ganges, San-po or Brahmapootra, Irrawaddy, and 
Y ang-tse-kiang. 

Divisions. — The portion subject to China is understood to com- 
prise two provinces— viz.. Eastern and Western Tibet — of which 
Lassa and Teshoo-Loomboo are respectively the capitals. Bultistan 
or Little Tibet, and Ladakh, are now tributary to Cashmere. 
These, together with Bhotan, which is partly tributary to Tibet 
and partly indei>endent, are treated of under “ Hindustan.” 

Towns. — Lassa 30 (Mouran, affl. San-po), Jiga-Gungar 100, Shigatze 
or Jikadaze, 100, Teshoo-Loomboo 20, n. (San-po), Tashigong, Gai’dikh 
or Gnrtopd (Indus), Chapmng, Toling, Daba (Sutlej), Bathan or Pa 
(Kin-cha or Upper Yang-tse-kiang), Tsiamdo (Me-kiang). 

DosoriptlvS Notes . — Lassa or IPLassa, the capital of Tibet, and the sacred 
capital of all Buddhistic countries, is a fortilied commercial town, containing a 
Chinese viceroy and garrison, with numerous towers, baZaars, and temples ; it is 
the residence of the Grand or Dalai Lama, the pontillcal sovereign of Tibet, who 
lives in a vast square temple, which, with its precin<’ts, covers many acres, and 
has contiguous to it four celebrated monasteries, said to be inhabite<i by 4000 
recluses. These monasteries are greatly resorted to by the Chinese and Mongols, 
as schools of the Buddhie religion and philo 80 i)hy : the interior of the temple is 
tilled with idols, treasure, and works {)f art ; and thei'e is i)erhaps no spot on the 
globe where so much gold is accumulated for superstitious purposes. Teshoo- 
Loomhoo or C hash-1 o'-uni-hooy the western capital, contains the })alaoe of a lama 
and the residence of a Chinese bmetionury, whose duty is to watch the proceed- 
ings of the priests, wiio constitute the great bulk of the population. 

Lakes. — Koko-nor and Tcharin-nor, near the soui^ces of the Hoang- 
Ho ; Tengri-nor, 80 miles by 40, and Paltee, in the basin of the Brahma- 
pootra, but having no outlet ; Rhawan-Rhad, 16,000 feet above the sea, 
and Mansarowar, at the source of the Sutlej. Nearly all the lakes are 
brackish. 

Climate. — The climate is excessively dry, and its effect on vegetation 
resembles that of the dry heat of the Sahara. The trees wither ; their 
leaves may be ground to powder between the fingers ; planks and beams 
break, and the inhabitants cover the timbers of their houses with wet 
towels, in order to preserve them from the destructive effects of excessive 
dryness. The timber never rots. The flesh of sheep exposed to the open 
air becomes dry, and may be ground like bread, and thus preserved for 
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years. This flesh-bread is a very common food in Tibet. Goitre, syphi- 
lisy ophthalmia, hydrophobia, and small-pox, are among the most pre- 
valent diseases. 

The limit of j>erpetual snow is higher on the Tibetan side of the Himalaya than 
on the Indian ; the former varying in different places from 16, <500 to 18,000 feet 
above the sea, while in the latter it descends sometimes to less than 13,000 feet. 
Barley comes to maturity frcun 14,000 to 16,000 feet above the sea-level ; wheat 
succeeds well as high as 12,000 feet ; birch to above 14,000 feet ; and small bushes 
to 17,000 feet — Ttwiug nearly 1300 feet higher than the limit of perpetual snow 
under the equator. 

Minerals. — Tibet is extremely rich in minerals, especially in gold, 
which is found in lumps, veins, and in the sands of the rivers. Silver, 
mercury,^ native oinna^r, iron, and rock-salt, aro obtained from mines ; 
but the "want of’fuel is*an insuperable obstacle to their successful opera- 
tion-coal being unknown, and there being little or no wood in the 
country. Lapis-lazuli, turquoises, borax, and nitre, are found in g^eat 
abundance. 

Botany. — The vegetation is extremely scanty. Forest- trees are rare, 
but the cedar is found on the mountains, and several orchard-fruits in 
the valley of the Mouran, including grapes, figs, pomegranates, peaches, 
apples, apricots, and nuts. Many of the grasses common in Europe are 
found ; but very little wheat, and less rice, is cultivated. Buckwheat is 
raised successfully, but grey or black barley is the principal grain cul- 
tivated, and the chief article of diet. 

2Soology. — Among the animals may be mentioned the yak or grunting 
ox and the musk-deer (both of which appear to be aboriginal to the 
country), wild- ox, buffalo, goat, wild-cat, tiger, leopard, limx, bear, 
badger, and the argal with horns of 100 lb. weight. All our domestic 
animals are known in Tibet ; but the one most used as a beast of burden 
is the hfwralf a large sheep covered with long hair. Fish are abundant 
in the rivers, but are prohibited from being eaten by the Buddhist religion. 

TE thtiiy rttphy .^The Tibetans belong to the Mongolian race, and, like 
the Mongols PropeiVi^®*'® divided into many independent tribes, 

who followed a nom^c life. The practice of polyandry is common — 
one woman becoming the wife of all the brothers in a family. 

Their sometimes called Tibetan, and sometimes Bhotanta — because 

spoken^lso in Bhotan — ^belongs to the monosyllabic family, though not a few 
polysjillhles exist in it. It hears a grpat resemblance to the Chinese— some of 
Its roots, and nearly all the derivatives, being clearly traceable to that language. 
The alphabet, however, is phonetic ; reads from left te right, and is without doubt 
borrowed from the Sanscrit. Bvddkimn was introduced into Tibet about a . d . 
367, and that country has for ages been the home and headquarters of the Buddhist 
feith Under the name of Lamaism it still exists here in its primitive purity ; 
while the Grand Lama or Supreme Pontiff is regarded as an incarnation of Buddha. 
He is a temporal as well as a spiritual sovereign ; the country abounds with 
temples, and 80,000 lamas or priests are maintained by the state. The numerous 
rites and ceremonies are said to bear a most rem^kable resemblance to those of 
the Romish Church, 

Commerce, fcc.— -Tibet became subject to China in 1648, and is iww 
ruled by viceroys from Pekin, in conjunction with the ecclesiastical 
heads of the country. Manufacturet of woollens, sacking, and other 
woven fabrics are pretty general, and much cloth is sent from Laasa 
into China. The Traj^ through Tibet is exteusive, though the roads 
and bridges are for inferior to those of China. It is for the most part 
monopolised by the Government and officers of state. Nepaul and Bhotan 
derive all their Chinese goods through Tibet. 
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Table of Rlyen and Towna— The following Table shows in detail 
the River System of China and the east psSt of Chinese Tartary. 
All the basins incline to the Pacific Ocean : — 


Rivers. Towns. 

Nan-ngan, Se-ming, Tai-plng. 

B. coast, Quang- Lioo - chow, L o u - 
tong, chow, 11 ., Kao- 

cliow, n. 

Ghoo-Kiang or Victoria, Macao, Caj^- 
Canton River, ton, Fatshan, 

C h o w - k i n g, O e- 
chow. Sin - chow,. 
Se-ngen, n. , 8e-cliin, 
n. , C^aug-nan, n. , 
Chin-kiang. 

Pe-Kiang, I Chow-chao,Nan-yong. 

Quei-Kiang, 1. .Ping-lo, Kwei-lino. 

Ngo-yu, Chin-ngan. 

Lung-Klang, I Lioo - chow, K i n - 
y uen. 

Tong-Kiang, Whei-chow, 

Han-Kiang, Tchuo-chow, Ting- 

chow, n. 

Fo-Klen channel, Amoy, Ghang-chow, 
n., Hing-wha. 

Min-Kiang, Foo-ohow, Y en-ping, 

Kien-ning, Cha-oo, 
n. 

Coast of Che- \ Wan - chow, n., Tai- 
Kiang, / chow, n., Ning-po. 

Tsien-’ong, Hano-cho, Chow- 

hing, n,, Yen-chow, 
Kin-hao, n.. Kin- 
chow, m, Hoo- 
chow. 

Woo-Snng, and Shang-hae, Soo-choo, 
Lake Tai-hou, Kia-hing, Hoo- 
chow. 

Vang-tse-Kiang, Ching-Kiang, Tang- 
chow. n.. Nankin, 
Tai-ping, N h i n g- 
que, n., Chee-chow, 
Noan-kinq, Kieou- 
kiang, Han-kow, 
Woo-cHANO, Han- 
yang, King - chow, 
Quei-chow, Choong- 
k i n g, Sioo-chow, 
MalioUjOu-mong, u. , 
Tong-chuen, n. , Voo- 
ting. n., You-gnan, 
n., Makin. 

Kan - Klang Kieou - kiang, N a n- 
and Lake kang, Yaou-chow; 

Po-Yang, Nan - chang, Foo- 

chow, n. , S w i - 
chow, n., Ki- 
ngan, Kan - chow, 
Nan-ngan. 

Shang-Taou, Quang-sm. 

Ytt-ho, I ... .Lin -kiang, Yooen- 
chow. 

2 


Rivers. Towns. 

Han-Kiang, 1. . Han-yang, Te - ngan, 
Ngan-Ioo, Siang- 
yan^,. Nan-ya^, n. , 
Yita-yang, Han- 
chong. 

Heng-Kiang, Yo-chow, Chako-sha, 
and L^e Heng-chow, Yong- 
Ton-ting, chow, n. 

Lo-Kiang, I Pao-king. 

Yuen-Kiang,..Chang-t6, Ching- 
chow. Tong-gin, n., 
Se-chow, n.. Chin- 
3 ruen, n., Ping-yoo, 
n., Toii-jTien. 

Oo-Kiang, Se-nan, Shl-sien, 

Sun-y, n., Quki- 
VANG, n., Tai-ting, 
W e i - n i n g, n. , 
Ching-hiang. 

Kia-ling, I ... . Chmi-king, Poo-kiang, 
Long-gan. 

Min-Kiang, I . . Sioo-chow, C hinq-too. 

Tien-chi River \ vr . « 

aadLake, 

Kin-sha, Ho -king, Yoong-pe, 

Likiang, Bathan (in 
Thibet). 

Ta-chooM, I Yoong-ning. 

Hoang-ho orYel- Hwai-ngan, Qnel-te, 

low Elver, n., Kai-fowo, Hoai- 
kiagp Ho-nan, So- 
Kirakou- 
JPXota. h. (ta Mon- 
golia), liAli-OHOW. 

Hoai-ho, F(mg-ya^, lioo-chow, 

n., Hing^chow, Yoo- 
nlng. 

Wei-ho, Si-NGAN, Pnng-dtog, 

‘ Koong- chang, n., 

« PiDg-liang. 

Hooan-ho, I Ein-yong. 

Fuen-ho, I Pin-yang, Puen-chow, 

Tai-ytjbn. 

Yen-ho, Yen-ngan. 

Tao-Ho, Ling-t^. 

G. ofPe-chi-li,. ..Teng-ohow, Lai-chow, 
Tsin-chow, n. 

Ta-tsin, Woo-ting, n. , Tsi-nan, 

Tong-chaM, n. 

En-ho, Tein - sin, Tai - ming, 

Wei -hoe, or Woee- 
kinn. 

Pei-ho, I .Pekin, or PE-Kiiro, n. 

San-kan-ho, I Siuen-hwa, n., Tal- 
tong. 

Hon-to, . . . .Ho-kien, Ching-tiBg. 

Chun-ho, Chun-te, Quaug-ping. 
Tae-ho, . . . .Pow-ting. 

K 
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Rivers. Tovms. Rivers. Tovms. 

Tchang-ho, I . . Chang-te, Loon-gan. Amor, or Sag- OH, Saghallen - Onla, 

Chan-tou, Zehol, Dolonnor. halien and Blagovesohansk, 

Leao-ho, Mookden or Chin- Sliilka, Ya1c8a,Nertchin8k. 

yang. Soongari, Pet^oone, Kirin-Oula. 

Coast ofYellow\ King -chow, Fung- Hoorha, — Ningouta. t 

Sea, > whang-ching. Nouni, I Tsitsikar, Noun'Mer- 

Kiang-ho, Kino-ki-tao. ghen. 

E. Co. Corea, ...Ping-hai. Argun, Argunsk (in Siberia). 


TURKESTAN, or INDEPENDENT TARTARY. 

Boundaries. — N,, Siberia and Europ^n Russia; W., river Ural 
and Caspian Sea; S., Persia, Afghanistan, and the Punjab; E., 
Tibet and Chinese Turkestan, from which it is separated by the 
Bolor-Tagh mountains. The latitude extends from -35® to 64® N., 
and the longitude from 51° to 74° E. Tashkend, on the central 
parallel, has the same latitude as Bordeaux, Turin, Belgrade, 
Bucharest, Geoigievsk, Kirin-Oula, Kingston, and Halifax. 

Area and Population. — The area is estimated at 720,000 square 
miles, and the population at 6,000,000 — being six times the area of 
the British Isles, with a population less than that of Ireland. 

Surface.— The surface consists for the most part of an immense plain, 
which from all sides slopes towards the Sea of Aral, and forms a continu- 
ation of the great Siberian plain, from which it is only partially sepa- 
rated by a low chain of hills that connect the Urals with the Altai. A 
large portion of this plain, including the Caspian, is considerably beneath 
the level of the Black Sea, and probably formed the bed of the ocean in 
a remote age. The S,E. part of Turkestan consists of a part of the lofty 
plain of Pamir, 15,600 feet high. Hero are many well -watered and 
highly fertile v^leys, but in general the country is extremely sterile. 

Political Dlylaiona — Turkestan consists of a number of indepen- 
dent states, or kJianats , as they are called, the principal of which 
are the following : — 

Kafiristan. — Caundeish 3, n., Chittral 4 (Kamah, affi . Cabool), Kha- 
wak (Punjsheer), Farajghan (Tagoo), Gilgit (Gilgit). 

Kunduz.— Kundui 5 (Bunghee, ajfl, Amoo), Khooloom or Tash- 
Kurghan, 10 (Khooloom), Buefideshan (Budakshan). 

Bokhara (including i^lkh).— Bokhara 160, Samaroand 10 (Kohik), 
Kurshee 10, Kesh or Shehri-zoubg (Kurshee), Chaijooee 5, Tirmez 
(Amoo), Balkh 2 (Adersiah), Hissar (Kafimihun), Uratepeh 10 (Sagd). 

Khokan.— Khokan 100, Otrar, Turkestan, n., Timkat, Tashkend 40, 
Khojend 60, Marghilan, n., Usch or Taght-i-8oleiman (Daria). 

Khiva, or Kharesm. — Khiva 10, n., Urgenj 3, Kimgrad 10 (Amoo), 
Merv 8 (Muhrgaub), Shurukhs 10 (Tejend). 

Kirghiz Steppe.— No towns. 

Beieriptive Hotes. — Caundeish, the principal village of Kafiristan or “ land of 
the Kafirs or infidels,” the name given to this region by their Mohammedan neigh- 
bours, who hold them in the greatest abhorrence. The inhabitants are a remark- 
able race, greatly resembling the Caucasian in their features, language, and man- 
ners ; and claim to be brothers of the Feringlii, or Europeans. They live in a rude 
and primitive state, but exhibit great skill in working metals, and in other arts, 
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and have for ages maintained their Independence, thongh their small territory has 
been repeatedly overrun by the Mohammedan nations who surround them. Chit- 
tral, capital of a district subject to Kaflristan, and Inhabited by Shia Mohamme- 
dans and a few Hindoos. Khawak^ a celebrated fort and mountain-pass, the 
most easterly and the best known across the Hindoo-Koosh. By it Timur or Ta- 
merlane entered Hindustan. Kundve, a wretched place, consisting of about 600 
mud hovels. Biodah'ihan or Fyzabad, on an affluent of the Amoo, has acquired 
great celebrity for its valuable mines of ruby and lapis-lazuli. It was once the 
<*.apital of an independent sovereimty, and a place of great importance ; but in 
1832 great part of it was destroyed by an earthquake, and scarcely a vestige of it 
now remains. The inhabitants are distinguished for their hospitality, and it is 
said that bread has never been sold in the country. Bokhara is a celebrated cit^% 
and the only really populous one in the khauat. It has been long famous as a 
seat of Mohammedan learning, has 360 mosques and as many colleges and schools, 
■with 10,000 students (in 1840). It is a place of very extensive commerce, and 
mercbants from all parts of Asia assemble here. Water is scarce in summer, and 
of so bad a .(juality that it gives rise to the terrible disease occasioned by the 
guinea- worm, which burrows in the flesh of the human body, producing intense 
l)ain. Samarcand, now an insigniflcant place, was at one time one of the most 
famous of Asiatic cities, and the cajiibil of ono of the largest empires that have 
ever existed, viz. , that of Tamerlane, whose tomb is enclosed within its walls. The 
city is reganled with great veneration in Central Asia, and is the entrepot for a con- 
siderable caravan trade. Balkh, capital of a province of same name (the ambient 
kingdom of Bactria), now subject to the Khan of Bokhara, was anciently one of 
the most flourishing cities of the East, and the einporiiun of the trade between 
India, China, and Western Asia. It is styled “ the mother of cities,” on account 
of its high antiquity ; but the modem town occupies only a fmction of the site of 
the ancient city, the remains of which cover a space of twenty miles in circum- 
ference, the greater part of which is covered with magnificent ruins. The travel- 
lers Moorcroft and Guthrie are buried outside the town. Khokan (anc. Ferghana) 
has manufactures of silk and cotton tis.sues, and an active trade in cattle. The 
khanat is the country of the celebrated Sultan Baber, the founder of the Mogul 
empire in India. Some miles S.E. of the capital is Mar^hilan, the ancient capital, 
containing some good buildings and remains of antiquity. Tashkend, an import- 
ant commeixual city, with manufatdures of silk, cotton gootls, and gun|K)wder, 
Khiva, a miserable-looking place, built of mud, and extremely filthy, is the ^eatest 
slave-market in Turkestan. Merv, formerly one of the four imperial cities of 
Khorassan, and the capital of the Persian sultans of the Seljukian dynasty, is 
now in ruins. The Kirghiz country contains neither towns nor villages, though 
here and tliere ai'e seen ruins which appear to be the vestiges of a prertous race 
of inhabitants much more advanced in civilisation than the present. The people 
ore almost wholly nomadic, moving with their flocks from place to place, and 
extremely rude. Indeed, this region, may be regarded as the headquarters of 
barbarism in Asia. 

Lakes. — See under Asia,” par. 15. 

Climate. — The climate is necessarily very diversified, since the eleva- 
tion ranges from that of the Caspian, which is eighty-four feet below the 
level of the Black Sea, to 18,000 feet above it. Tliat of Bokhara, in the 
south, is, however, described as dry, pleasant, and salubrious, but very 
cold in winter, when the Oxus is covered with so deep a coating of ice 
that travellers can easily pass over it. The sky is usually very clear, 
and of a bright azure colour. Snow lies about three months in the year, 
and violent tornadoes frequently follow the summer heats, which in 
June rise to up-wards of 100® during the day, and fall to 60° at ni^ht. 

In general, the seasons in this country maybe described thus : spnng, 
sudden and fleeting ; summer, dry and burning ; autumn, rainy, gloomy, 
and short ; winter^ long, dry, and constemtiy cold.” 

Hineralf. — Gold in the sands of the Oxus ; salt deposits numerous ; 
sal-ammoniao in its native state ; and mines of rubies and lapis-laxuU. 

Botany and A^cnltore. — The indigenous plants appear to be few in 
number : timberis extremely scarce j fruits are excellent and ah^indant, 
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©specially in Bokhara, the melons of which are unrivalled. The principal 
cultivated plants are rice, wheat, barley, maize, tobacco, hemp, rhubarb. 
'Klla^ is almost confined to the banks of the rivers, ©speciallv in the 
Kirghiz steppe, where a little millet, rye, and barley is raised. Mul- 
berry-trees are extensively reared in the S., and silk is produced in great 
abundance along the ban^ of the Oxus. 

Zoology. — Among the mammiferous animals in the steppes, the Roden- 
tia, ©specially the mouse, are the most numerous; the buffalo, wild 
horse, sai^ anteloM, yak, argali, leopards, wolvei^ foxes, hares, in Bok- 
hara, Khiva, and Kunduz ; bats, tortoises, and lizards in the deserts; 
scorpions are common, and locuste sometimes infest the country ; eagles 
and hawks are met with, and plovers, wild-pigeon, and waterfowl abound ; 
but there are no singing-birds, and game of all kinds is scarce. Fish is 
not abundant ; those taken in the Oxus are similar to those of other 
Asiatic rivers, with the exception of an enormous species of dog-fish, 
called lukha, which hds no scales, and which sometimes attains the 
weight of 600 lb. The species found in the Sea of Aral are the same as 
those in the Caspian, whose fauna is peculiar, but mixed with Black Sea 
species. (See p. 398.) 

Ktlmography.—Ti^ri&e^u means ‘Hand of the Turks,” this country 
having been the headquarters of the Turkish race from time immemo- 
rial. (See under European Turkey,” art. 19.) The northern and 
south-western parts are inhabited by nomadic tribes (Kirghiz, Turco- 
mans, Uzbecks). Among the settled tribes the most numerous are the 
Taujiks or Tadjiks, who are supposed to be of Persian or Arabian origin, 
and speak pure Persian ; their religion is Mohammedanism, but Soofee- 
ism or free- thinking also prevails among them. The Kafiw, in Kafiri- 
stan, are also Caucasian, euid use a Medo-Persian tongue. 

Commerce. — The commerce of the country, especially of Khiva and 
Bokhara, is considerable—their territories being favourably situated in 
regard to Russia, Persia, Afghanistan, India, and the Chinese empire — 
and is conducted by means of caravans. Bokhara alone employs up- 
wards of 8900 camels in the trade with Cabool, Herat, and Cashmere. 
The manufactures are few and unimportant, consisting chiefly of some 
silk and cotton stuffs, made in the towns, with sabres, knives, and other 
weapons. The principal exports are cotton, wool, fruits, hides, sheep- 
skins, and silk. Imports comprise muslins, brocades, sugar, shawls, 
and white cloth from the south; British and other European manufactured 
goods through Russia; porcelain, tea, musk, rhubarb, from Chines© 
Turkestan ; and wool from Tibet. 

Oevenunent — The various governments are despotic, but the khans 
are obliged to rule in accordance with the principles of the Koran, and 
they are also influenced by the priests and by public opinion. The 
mihtary force fluctuates in the various states ; in Bokhara it does not 
exceed 4000 men of all arms, one-third of whom only are fully armed. 

Birer System of Central Asia, or Basin of Continental Streams. — A 
TOition of this immense basin — viz., the minor basins of the Ural, Volga, 
Kuma, Terek, Kuba, and Kur, all lying W. of the Caspian, have b^n 
treated of under European Russia” (p. 419). The following table 
embraces the N. and centre of Persia, the N. and W. of A%hamstan, 
and the greater part of Turkestan. Many of the rivers flow into lakes 
which have no outlet ; the names of the latter are in the table inserted 
between parentheses. 
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Rivers. Towns, 

N. Co. of Persia, Ensseli, Resht, Ldhi- 
jan, Amol, n., Bal- 
frush, Sakee, As- 

TBABAD. 

^'ptar “• 

Zenjan, Zenjan, Sultania. 

Attruck, Koochan or Kaboo- 

shan. 

Jean or Emb^ . .Bagantchik. 

Aigi(L. Unmiiah), Tabriz ; on the lake 
are Urumiah, Mara- 
gali, n., Dilman, 
Selrnast, n. 

Amoo (L, Aral), . Urghenj, Kungrad, 
Khiva, n., Cfinr- 
jooee, Tirviez, Bud- 
akshan or Fyzabad, 


u. 

Muhrgaub, 1. . .Merv or Mern. 

Tejend, I Shumklis, Meshed. 

Heri-rood, . Herat, 

Kohik, Bokhara, Samarcand. 

Sagd, Uratepeh, 

Kurshee, Kurahee, Shehr - i - 

zoubs. 

Adersiah, I Tirmez, Balkh, 

Khulum, I Khulum orTash-Knr- 

glian. 

Kaflmihan, ..Hissar. 

Kurduz, I Kunduz, n. ; GhoreSy 

Bamian. 

Budakshan, 1. .P^zabad. 

Sihoon (L. Aral), Fort Aralsk, OtraVy 
Turkestan, n., Tnn- 
katy TashkendjKho- 


Rivers. Towns. 

jend, Kokan, Mar- 
ghilan, n., Usch or 
Taght-l-Soleiman. 
Hi Balkash), .Ili or Ghuma. 

Djabekan, Ouliassontai, n. 

Lake Barkol, Barkol, Klw/mUy n. 

Chayar, I Chayar, Koiilch6. 

Khotan, Khotan or Ilitchi. 

Aksu, I Aksu, OuchS. 

Kashgar, I Kashgar. 

Tumak, I Kelat-i-GhiJjie. 

Urghendab, .Candahar. 

Kash-rood, Khash, Bakwa, r 

Sakhir, n. 

Fnrrah-rood, Laush, Furrah. 

Haroot, Suhzavmr. 

Heri-rood (lost) „ 
in the sand), 

Kurab Murghab. 

Rocknabad\« 

Host in sand) 

Zendarood (lost), Ispahan, 

Kara-su Host),. . . Hamadan, n. 

Kehveh (lost),. . .Teheran, n. 


SIBERIA. 

Boundaries. — N., the Arctic Ocean ; W., European Russia, from 
which it is separate by the Ural Mountains ; S. , Independent Tur- 
kestan and Chinese Tartary ; R, the Pacific Ocean. Lat 49° — 78° 
26', Ion. 60° — 190° E., or 170° W. Yakutsk, the commercial capital 
of Eastern Siberia, near the centre, is in the same latitude with the 
FSroe Isles, Trondhjem, Onega, Cape Navarin, and Julianshaab in 
Greenland. 

Area, 6,393,260 ^uare miles. Population, 2,887,184. Of the 
same size as the Chinese Empire, and half as large again as Europe, 
its population does not exceed that of Scotlani Extreme length 
from the Urals to Behring Straits, 3600 ; breadth, 1800 miles. 

8Tirftwe.---A vast lowland plain, gently sloping towards the ArotJc 
Ocean, and watered by numerous gigantic rivers which flow in that direo* 
tion. The surface is so low that Tobolsk, the W. capital, 350 miles from 
the ocean, is only 128 feet above its level, and Yakutsk, in the E., rather 
more distant, only 287 feet. The rivers, through a great part of the 
year, flow under a thick covering of ice, and, owin^ to their slight fall, 
readily overflow their banks, and inundate extensive portions of theit 
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basins. By far the greater part of the soil is sterile, but the mountain 
chains in the S. are clothed with forests and interspersed wHh many fer- 
tile valleys. The valley of the Amoor, in particular, is highly fertile. 

Political Divisions.— Siberia is divided by the Russian Govern- 
ment into two great divisions — viz., Western and Eastern Siberia, 
the resj>ective cajntals of which are Tobolsk and Irkutsk. Western 
Siberia comprises the two governments, Tobolsk and Tomsk. East- 
ern Siberia includes the two governments, Yeniseisk and Irkutsk ; 
the provinces, Saghalieu and Yakutsk, the former of which, consist- 
ing of the lower basin of the Amoor, was recently acmiired from 
China ; the districts Okhotsk and Kamtchatka ; and the covmtry 
of the Tchukchees, which is almost wholly independent. The por- 
tions of Perm and Orenburg, lying E. of the Urals, have been treated 
of under Euro]>ean Russia. 

Western Siberia. 

Tobolsk. — Tobolsk Id, Tara 5, Omsk 11 (Irtish), Kurgan 5 (Tobol), 
Tiumen 10, Turinsk 4 (Tura), Ishim 3, Petropaulosk 0 (Ishim), J^rezov, 
Surgut (Obi). 

Tomsk.— Tomsk 18, Kuznitsk 4 (Tom), Narim 2, Kolyvan, Barnaul 5, 
Bijsk 4, Zmeinogorsko'i 4, n. (Obi), Somipolatinsk 3 (Irtish), Kainsk 3 
(Om). 

^ Eastern Siberia. 

Yeniseisk.— Krasnoiarsk 6, Yeniseisk 6, Abakansk (Yenisei), But- 
chansk (Angara). 

Irkutsk. — Irkutsk 20, Balagansk (Angara), Barguzinsk (L. Baikal), 
Udinsk 3, Selenginsk 3, ^^achta 5, n. (Selenga), Nertchinsk 20 (Shilka), 
Argunsk (Argun). 

Saghalien, — Blagoveschensk (confluence of Zeya and Amoor), Oli, 
Saghalien Oula 20, Yaksa (Amoor). 

Yakutsk. — Yakutsk 5, Voluisk Olekminsk, Jijansk (Lena), Aldanska 
(Aldan), Nijni-Kolimak (Kolyma), Zachiversk (Indigirka). 

Okhotsk.— Okhotsk 1 (Okota), Uighinsk, Kamenoi-Ostrog (Jijiga). 

Kamtchatka. — Petropaulovski 1, Nijni- Kamtchatka (E. coast). 

Tchukchee Country. — Ostrovnoi (Aniuy), Anadirsk (Anadir). 

Descriptive Votes. — Tobolsk is the i)rincipal place in Western Siberia and the 
chief centre of its commerce. It is mostly built of wood, and contains a monu- 
ment to Yermak, the founder of Russian influence in Siberia ; it has an extensive 
trade with China and Bokhkra, consisting chiefly of furs, tea, silk, com, cattle, 
and fish. Omsk, formerly capital of a government of same name, which is now 
divided between Tomsk and Tobolsk, is the seat of government for the gradual 
subjugation of the Kirglhz, with whom it maintains a considerable trade In furs, 
brandy, and tobacco. Virtually it is still the capital of Western Siberia, being 
stmngly fortified, and the most important military station on the Irtish. Tiumen, 
a depbt for the commerce between Russia and China, contains upwards of 100 
factories of russla leather, woollen fabrics, soap, &c. Tomsk, on the mad be- 
tween Toljolsk and Irkutsk, is the principal place in the mining district of the 
Altai, and the seat of a military school, which is attended by about 400 students. 
Kolyvan, In the vicinity, has valuable mines of lead and gold. Bemaul, the seat 
of a mining board and the chief smelting-place for the ores of the Altai, contains 
a magnetic and meteorological observatory, erected In 1841. Krasnoiarsk, a 
small town built of wood, but important as the emporium of a wide region, and 
as containing a fine collection of Siberian antiquities. Yeniseisk has a great 
annual fair and an extensive trade in furs and Chinese produce. Irbutsk, noted 
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for the beauty of its situation and the refinement of its inhabitants — many of 
whom are merchants and government officers — is the grand emporium of the Rxif- 
siau commerce with China ; the scenery along the river to Lake Baikal is said to 
be almost imrivallecL Kiachta, till lately the only place on the frontier where the 
Chir.ese Government allowed its subjects to trade with Russia. Nertchinsk, the 
headauarters of the chief penal settlement in Eastern Siberia, where the worst cri- 
minals are sent, and compelled to work in the lead and quicksilver mines. Blagoves- 
cheruk is the residence of the governor of the territory lately acquired from China; 
it is a small place, surrounded by palisades, with acitedel and a few mud cottages. 
At a short distance from the town, and on the right bank of the Amoor, the 
Chintee fleet lies at anchor, consisting of twelve large one-masted boats, and 
c.arryBig from four to five tons each. t^aglialUtn OiUa or Aigunt, on the right 
bank of the Amoor, and 20 miles from the mouth of the Zeya, is a rich and 
IMopulfliis place, and carries on on extensive trade in furs. Yakutsk, the cjentre 
of the fur trade of Eastern Siberia : it also carries on an important traffic in ivory 
(jbtainid from the walrus of tlie Arctic Ocean, and tlie fo.ssil remains of the mam- 
moth ind rhinoceros found imbedded in the frozen soil of the northern shores. 
Okhotsk, the principal station of the Russo-Ainerican Company, and the entropdt 
of the Russian trade with Kamtchatka and Russian America, Petropaulovski 
(pronomced Petr&pa^dski, and signifying “ Port of Peter and Paul ”) is the 
capitalof the district Kamtchatka, and the primnpal Russian military station in 
this rcjiote region. It was bombarded by the Anglo-French fleet in October 
1854. Ostrovmi, the principal village Wlonging to the Tchukchees : here is 
held a (reat annual fair in February. 

Cape. — See under Asia,” p. 446. 

Islaids. — Kurile Isles, S.W. of Kamtchatka ; Aleutian Isles, between 
Kamtdiatka and the Peninsula of Aliaska ; Clark’s Island or St Law- 
rence, In Behring Straits ; Bear Island, N.W. of the Tchukcheo country ; 
New i^oeria or Liakhov, N. of prov. Yakutsk. 

The lurilc Isles, twenty-five in number, extend between Kamtchatka and Japan, 
to the itter of wliich tlie southernmost three belong. Total area, 3070 square 
miles. Population uncertain. Siuface mountainous, with numerous volcanoes, 
some of which rise to 6000 feet in elevation. The Aleutian Islands pertain also 
to Russia, though geograjihically they belong rather to the New World than to the 
Old. Tie population, which amounts to upwards of 8000, subsists by himtiug and 
fishing-vegetation being scanty and agriculture almost unknown. They are 
jocky' aid volcanic, and have sonie volcanoes in const^int activity. Chief exports, 
otter, fix, and other skins, the trade in which is monopolised by the Russo- 
AmericHi Company. New Siberia consists of a group of islands in the Arctic 
Ocean oi’ Cape Sviatoi, in Yakutsk, to whiidi govermuent they belong. Lat. 73" 
12' — Tfl'IfO' N. ; Ion. 125* 50'. The principjil islands are Kotelnoi, Fadievskol, 
New Sibria, and Liakliov. They were discovered by Hedenstroem in 1809, and 
are moiftainous, sterile, and uninhabited. 

SeaSjBays, and Gulfs. — See under Asia,” p. 446. 

Lakd. — Baikal, in government Irkutsk ; Tchany, Sumi, and Oubinsk, 
betweei Tomsk and Tobolsk ; Piasini and Yevsievsk, in government 
Yenisefek. 

Lake Baikal, 14,000 square miles in area, and the largest sheet of fresh water 
in the C)d World, is nearly half as large as Lake Superior, and more tlian twice 
the sizepf Lake Ladoga. It is drained by the Angara, a tributary of the Yenisei, 
and liemt an elevation of 1419 feet above tlie sea. It is the seat of valuable seal, 
sturgeoi, and herring fisheries, and forms part of the great line of communication 
betweei Russia and China, but it is frozen from November to May. The other 
lakes nintioiied are all very large, but there are numerous smaller ones, some of 
which tfe fresh and some salt. 

(piny. tfl. — The climate is intensely cold during winter, which lasts 
nine ntmths, but very warm during the brief summer. The lower bausin 
of the Una is the coldest known region on the globe. The meah tem- 
peratife for January at Yakutsk, in this basin, and almost exactly 
m thd centre of Siberia, is 46® 6' below Eero ; while that of July, tiie 
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liottest month, it 68® 8' — showing a differance of 114» of temperature be- 
tween the hottest and the coldest month. Here mercury remains froeen 
from two to three months in the year ; breathing becomes diflBcult, and 
the reindeer hides himself in the depths of the forest and stands motion- 
less. The heat of the summer penetrates the soil only to a d^th of 
about 3 feet, beneath which it remains permanently frozen. Eiman 
found, by sinking a well, that the frozen stratum extended to the depth 
of 400 feet at Yakutsk, but in other places it is much less. The rirers 
SLTe covered for many months with a thick coating of ice ; and the 
country being almost a dead level, and the upper courses of the rivers 
melting earlier in summer than the lower, much of their lower Vasins 
becomes inundated. 


Mineralf. — Sil>eria yields to no country in the world for the riches 
and variety of its mineral productions. 

There are three extensive mining districts — ^viz., 1. Tliose of the Urals, Dn the 
E. decli\ity of which they occupy an area of about 40 miles wide, and yleh great 
quantities of irtm, gold, and copper, with some silver and platinum, t The 
mining district of Barnaul in Tomsk, yiehling aurifen)us silver and copp^*, but 
less lead. The mines here lie mostly in the Altai Mountains, whicli are al|o rich 
in cornelian, on jTc, topaz, amethyst, and other gems. 3. The district of Nerthinsk, 
peculiarly rich in lead, quicksilver, tin, zinc, and iron. Here are also cewrated 
mines of emerald and topaz, found generally in connection with tin. TK total 
produce of gold from the Altai Mountains, in the ten years i)reviou8 to 1810, was 
£18,761,810. The other principal minerals are salt, found in natural crj'tals on 
the banks of some lakes ; jasper and ]>orphyry of great beauty, in th Altai 
Mountains ; lapis-lazuli, near l.ake Baikal ; diamonds, found occasionallyfm the 
eastern slope of the Urals ; and malachite, containing copi)er and micajin the 
form of large idates, extensively used as a substitute for window-glass. 

Botany. — Enormous forests of coniferous and other trees extent from 
the Altai Mountains to the Polar Circle ; a few bushes, willo\^, and 
saline plants form the principal vegetation of the steppes^ in tl^ W. ; 
while in the dreary region of the ivMdnu, N. of the Arctic Cirde, aro 
found only the dwarf willow, mosses, and lichens. 

The principal cultivated plants are rye, barley, and oats, which mrejr ripen 
beyond the lat. of 60“. Wheat is ^wn in some places in the basin of tli| Irtish, 
and buckwheat and millet in various hK^alities. Flux, hemp, tol^ac.co, iumips, 
pease, beans, potatoes, cabbage, onions, radishes, musterd, and even cujumbers 
and pumpkins, are raised in considerable quantities ; but fruit-trees do lot suc- 
ceed anywhere except in the lower basin of the Amoor. 


Zoology. — Siberia is also very rich in its wild animals, especiily the 
fur-beanng species, os the sable, ermine, marmot, marten, j^ver, 
squirrel, and fox, the skins of which form an important article f oom- 
meroe. Other wild animals are the white and black bear, the repdeer, 
elk, wolf, and glutton. The rivers swarm with fish, among whip may 
bo mentioned the sturgeon, salmon, and herring ; while milbuii of 
gallinaceous and aquatic birds visit the woods and lakes. I 

Bthnograpliy. — About two^thirds of the population of Siberia f^onsist 
of exiles and convicts from European Russia, who, to the nunper of 
about 10,000 annually, are sent hither either to work in the min^ or to 
colonise the oountiy. Owing to change of climate and other ^uses, 
one-fifth of them die during the first ten years. i 


The Samoiedes in North Siberia, between the Ural Mountains and the L la, are 
in all probability the earliest inhabitants of Northern Asia. From an exten Ive list 
of Somoiede words, collected by Pallas and Klaproth, it appears that tl Ir lan- 
g^ge more closely approximates to the Finnish than to any other known )nMe. 
They are on extremely ignorant and degraded race ; their religion is Shan muiin, 
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one of the grossest forms of idolatry ; and they depend for their precarions snbsist- 
ence on hunting and fishing. The term “ Samoiede ” denotes one who eats salmon. 
The Yukagirs, Koriaks, Tchukchees, and Kamtehadales occupy the remainder of 
Northern Siberia, from the Lena to the Pacific. They lead a wandering life, and sub- 
sist by fishing and the chase, though many of them possess large flocks of reindeer. 
In winter they live in huts below the level of the ground, with only a single aperture 
for the admission of light and air ; while their summer residences consist of rude 
huts formed of the trunks of trees, with a covering of l)ark. Buddhism and Pagan- 
ism are the prevalent forms of belief, though a few profess a corrupted form of 
Christianity. South of these, and occupying the immense region of South-eastern 
Siberia, between the Upper Yenisei and the Sea of Okhotsk, are found the Tun- 
guzes, about 62,000 in number, who are closely allied in origin to the Mantchoos 
of Chinese Tartary. Their language differs considerably from that of the Man- 
tchoos, having a considerable admixture of Mongolian terras, and being extremely 
rude and barbarous. The Tunguzes are fire-worshippers, but a few of them have 
been Imptised. South-western Siberia, between the Y enisei and the U ral Mountains, 
is mainly occupied by the Ostiaks and Wogulians, two nations of Turkish origin, 
professing the Mohammedan religion, speaking dialects closely allied to each 
other and belonging to the Finnish family of tongues. The Buriats, a Mongolian 
tribe, dwell chiefly on both sides of Lake Baikal, and are the most numerous of 
all the Siberian tribes. They arc said to number about 160,000 individuals ; their 
dialect is closely allied to the Calmuck, and is the same as that spoken by the 
Khalka tribes in Eastern Mongolia. A tribe of Calmuck Tartars peoples the Altai 
Moimtains, immediately to the W. of the Buriats. 

Education and Commerce. — Siberia has a few educational establish- 
ments in Tobolsk, Tomsk, Yeniseisk, an<l Irkutsk, but they are still in 
their infancy. The manufactures are insignificant, except in the min- 
ing districts and in some of the provincial capitals, where are govern- 
ment foundries. Tobolsk has tanneries and some manufactures of soap, 
and at Irkutsk is an imperial factory of woollens for the clothing of the 
troops. The commerce is of considerable extent, consisting chiefly of 
th ) exportation of the produce of the mines, together with furs, sluns, 
cattle, fish, mammoth l^ues, morse teeth, and caviare, in exchange for 
which tea, silk, porcelain, paper, rhubarb, and salt are imported. 

Biver System of Siberia.— The folio wing table, in continuation of that 
given under Chinese Tartary, embraces the rivers and towns of Northern 
Asia, from the Amoor to the Oby : — 


Ri/oers. Towns. 

Amoor, (See under “Chinese 

Turkestan.") 

Okota (Sea of) 

Okhotsk), 

Jijiga, Ijeghinsk, Kamenoi- 

Ostrog , . 

R Co. of Kamt-\PBTROPAnLovsKr, 
chatka, j Nijni-Kamtcfiatka, 

Anadir, Jnadirsk. 

Anluy, OsTRovNof 

Kolyma, Nijni-Kolimsk. 

Indigirka, Zachiversk. 

Lena, Jigansk, Ust-Veluisk, 

Yakutsk, Olek- 

ninsk, Vitimsk, 

Kirenskf Verkho- 

Itnsk. 

Vlloul, I Verknei-Veluisk. 

Aldan, Aldanska. 

dlonek, ........ Olensk. 


Rivera. Towns, 

Yenisei, Yeniseisk, Krasnoi- 

ARSK, Ahakaivik. 

Angara and Bvtchnnsk, Balagansk, 
Lake Baikal, Irkutsk, Bargm- 
insk. 

Selenga, I ..llinsk, Udinsky Selen- 
ginsk, Kiachta, Mai- 
inatcfiin. 

Orkhon, . . Karakorum, Ourga, n. 

Obi, Berezov, Surgut, Nar- 

im, Kolpvan, Bar- 
naul, Bb’sk. 

Irtish, { Tobolsk, Tara, Omsk, 

SemipokUimk. 

Tohol, I — Tobolsk, Kurgan. 

Tura, Tiumen, Tnrinsk. 

Tagbil, ..Nijui TagUsk (In 
Perm), 

Ishim, I . .lahim, Petropaulosk. 

Om, . . . ! . .Omsk, Kainak. 

Tom, Tomsk, Kumitsk. 
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JAPAN. 

Bonndarles. — W., the Sea of Japan and the Strait of Corea, sejMi* 
rating it from Chinese Tartary ; N., E., and S., the Pacific Ocean. 

The Japanese empire, including Jesso, the Great Kuriles, the Loo- 
Choo Isles, and the southern portions of Corea and Saghalien, extends 
from latitude 26“ to 49“ N., and from longitude 129“ to 15U“ E. Jeddo, the 
capital of the empire, situated almost exactly in the centre of its area, 
lies in the same latitude as Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, Teheran, Cashmere, 
and Tse-nan (in Northern China), and as Monterey and Cape Hatteras 
in the United States. 

Area and Popnlatlon. — The area is estimated at 266,500 square 
miles, the i>opulation at from 30,000,000 to 40,000,000. This popu- 
lation is nearly the same as that of the British Isles, but the area is 
more than twice as large. 

Surface. — The greater part of the empire consists of an elongated archi- 
pelago subdivided into a series of minor groups, Japan Proper being in 
the centre. This archipelago is traversed throughout its greatest length 
by a chain of mountains of considerable elevation, some of which attain 
the snow limit, and many are active volcanoes, as Pusi, 12,450 feet high, 
and Siro-Jama, 80(K) feet, in the island Niphon. The remainder of the 
surface, though bold, is not rugged, and the majority of the hills are cul- 
tivated to the summit. Tremendous earthquakes are common, but Euro- 
peans are very imperfectly acquainted with the interior. 

Political Divlsiona. — The empire embraces Jamn Proper, which 
consists of four large islands, and the Loo-Choo Isles ; it is divided 
into 8 provinces, wmch are sulxlivided into 68 departments and 622 
districts. The principal islands, with their cHef towns, are as 
follow : — 

Niphon. — Jeddo or Yodo 2000, Simoda, Orogawa 20, Kanagawa, 
Uraga, Quano 15, Mia 15, Miako 500, Nara, Osaki or Osaca (south coast), 
N^-^-gata (west coast). 

SiKOKF. — Tosa, Ava or Awa (east coast), lyo, Sanuki (west coast). 

Kiusiu. — Nagasaki 100, Saga (west coast), Kagesima (south coast), 
Founai, n., Kokura 16 (north coast). 

Jesso.— Matsmai 50, n., Hakodadi 7 (south coast). 

Loo-Choo.— S heudi, Napa (Great Loo-Choo Island). 

BeicriptiYe Votes. — Jeddo, capital of the empire and the residence of the 
secular cini>eror. was, till very recently, little known to Europeans, all foreigners 
liaving for centuries l>een jealously excluded from entering tlie bay. iu (ionse- 
quenee of the ]>eifldy of the Portuguese, who alx)ut the middle of the 16th century 
abused the privileges conferred on them, and attempted tui insurroctipn. In 1853, 
Commodore Perry, commanding an American sqiuidron, 'steamed up the bay to 
within sight of the caj)ital, in spite of the most earnest remonstrances on the part 
of the Japanese oifteials ; and in August 1858, Lord Elgin, the British Ambassa- 
dor, performed a still more daring exploit, by landing and marching through the 
city to the imperial palaces, demanding the emi»eror’8 signature to a treaty of com- 
merce with Great Britain. (See p. 625.) He describes the city as equal to London 
in extent, and not far Ijehind it in population : one of the streets, he declares, is 
ten miles long, and as closely crowded with houses as between Hyde Park comer 
and Mile End. Immediately behind this is the aristocratic quarter, containing 
the residences of about 360 petty hereditary princes. Some of their mansions are so 
large as to be capable of containing 10,000 retainers. For ten miles around the 
city were extraordinary evidences of an advanced civilisation. The people were 
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clean, well dressed, amiable in their disposition, and extremely polite and cour- 
teous. No iKiggars were seen in the streets ; the country was everywhere rich and 
fertile, and almost unequalled in tiie beauty of its scenery. Orogawa or Utaga, the 
port of J eddo, and a place of considerable importance, from the complete com- 
mand it has over the trade of the capital, of which it forms the key. Here Com- 
luodore Perry had his first interview with the Japanese officials in ISijS, and here 
his squadron lay at anchor during his negtdiations for a commercial treaty with 
the United States. Quarto and Mia, two thriving towns on the Gulf of Mia, car- 
rj'ing on a brisk trade. Miako, a large and j>opulous city, the ecclesiastical capital 
of the empire and the residence of the Mikado or s])iritual sovereign, to whom the 
secular emperor is nominally subject. It is said to be the principal manufacturing 
city in the empire, and the chief seat of its literature. Here is an ec'clesiastical 
seminary, in which the Japanese priests receive tlieir education. Miako is about 
4 miles long and 3 broad, and thougli less populous than Jeddo, it far surpasses it 
in beauty. It abouiuls in temples, i)dlace8, and exquisitely laid out gardens, and 
Ls reganled as the paradise of Jai>an. The houses are built of wood, plastered 
with lime and clay, usually two stories in height, and fonned into long and narrow, 
though very regular streets. Carved oniaments, ja]>anned wares, and other 
arti(*les are made here, of a kind and quality fur superior k) anything that is allowed 
to be exported to Europe. Atmt, 25 miles N.E. of Miako, the ancient residence of 
the emperors of Japan, is stated to be a highly flourishing city. Osaki or Osaca, 
ou the S. E. coast of Niphon, was tlic )»ort of Miako, and one of the five imperial 
cities, till destroyed by the fearful earthquake of December 1854, which also seri- 
ously injured Simoda, and was felt along the whole east coast of Japan. Tosa and 
Ava, populous cities on the east coast of Sikokf, and capitals of provinces of the 
same name, have never been visited by Eui’opeans. Nagasaki, the principal seatmrt 
and commercial emporium of Japan, on the east side of the island Ximo or Kiu- 
siu, has, for the last two centuries, been the only place at whii*h foreigners were 
allowed to trade. Sanga, or Saga, a large and populous city, situated in a weU- 
wateitid plain at the northern extremity of the large bay of Siinabarra, and capital 
of the fertile pr<jvince of Fisen, possesses considerable trade. Matsmii, a large, 
fortified, and (commercial city, with a eommodious and well-sheltered harlmur, con- 
tains numerous temples, theatres, and various other edifices, which are usuEilly 
painted white. Kakodadi, or more coiTectly Hakodaiii, one of the towns at which 
the shijis of the United States, England, France, and Russia, are allowed to trade. 
Ciunmodore Perry visited this place with his 8(iuadron in 1854. He describes it 
;i8 Iwaring a striking resemblance to Gibraltar, both in position and api)earance. 
Sfteudi, the ca'pital, and Napa the priuciiml j>ort, of the Lt>o-Choo group, which 
forms a sort of outpost to J apau, though owning a qualified subordination to China. 
The iuliabilants are described by Commodore Perr>', who visitecl the islands in 
May 1853, as fur advanced in civilisation, and as bcanng the closest resemblance 
to the Japanese ill language, customs, laws, dress, virtues, and vices. The Ameri- 
cans arc now allowed to trade here. 

Capes. — Chichakoff, the S. extremity of the island Kiuaiu ; King, the 
S.E. extremity of Niphon ; Soya, the N. extremity of Yesso. 

Islands. — Besides the numerous islands constituting Japan Proper, the 
following are more or less subject to the Emperor : — 

Loo-Choo Islands, between Japan and Formosa (principal, the Great Loo-Choo, 
65 miles long and 15 broad) ; Kunashir, Iturup, and Unip, the three most.southerly 
Of the Kurile Isles ; and the southern half of Saghalien. 

Seas and Straits.— Sea of Japan, between Japan and Chinese Tartary ; 
Strait of Corea, between Japan and Corea ; Bungo Channel, between 
Kiuaiu and Sikokf ; Sangar Strait, between Niphon and Yesso ; Strait 
of La Perouse, between Yesso and Saghalien. 

Iiokes. — Oitz or Biwano, 40 miles long, near the city Miako ; lake of 
Kosimah, near the E. coast of Niphon. 

Climate.— Much milder than the corresponding latitude on the neigh- 
bouring continent, owing to the influence of the surrounding ocean ; but 
the W. side is considerably colder than the E., on account of the 
proximity of Asia. In the S. the thermometer ranges between 29® 
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and 104° Fah. ; but in the N. Uie cold is so intense in winter as to 
compel the savage Aiuos to take refu^ in caverns. Rain is very fre- 
quent, and the country is often visited by hurricanes and fearful earth- 
quakes, while volcanic eruptions of the most formidable character are 
by no means rare. 

Geology. — Little is known of the geological formation of the country, 
save that it abounds with volcanoes, which form its most characteristic 
feature. One of these, a huge cone, four times the bulk of Ben Nevis, 
is said to have been formed in the third century of our era. The irrup- 
tion of another destroyed twenty villages about seventy years ago ; while 
a third suuk beneath the sea, but continues to emit boiling water. The 
volcanoes greatly affect the tides : in some parts of Japan there is only 
one tide in the twenty-four hours, while in other parts there are three. 

Kineralfl are very numerous and abundant, comprising gold, silver, 
lead, tin, copper, diamonds and other gems ; amber, sulphur, nitre, salt, 
lime, marble, and plastic clay, in various parts. Whole mountains of 
porcelain earth are met with, and thermal and mineral springs fre- 
quently occur. The precious metals are very abundant, but iron is 
scarce. Coal is very plentiful, and is largely exported to China, where 
it supplies a large section of the inhabitants with winter fuel. The mode 
of mining is very rude, and performed by women and children in a state 
of nudity. Some of the richest coal-minos belong to Russians. 

Botany. — Japan embraces the principal portion of Schouw's sixth 
Phjrto- geographic Region, sometimes called the Japanese Region. Its 
flora is very varied, and appears to occupy a middle place between that 
of Europe and of North America. It has a considerable affinity to the 
flora of India, and is more tropical than European. In the south are 
found palms, bananas, bamboos, bignonias, myrtles, and cypresses ; in the 
north, oaks, pines, fire, the maple and ironwood-tree ; while the varnish 
and camphor trees are said to be indigenous. Some of the timber is 
highly prized for shipbuilding. The principal cultivated plants are tea, 
cotton, rice, sugar-cane, tobacco, ginger, pepper, hemp, wheat, barley, 
buckwheat, soy, melons, pumpkins, and cucumbers. Rice yields two 
harvests annually, and constitutes, with fish, the chief food of the people. 
The vegetable-wax tree, the silk and paper mulberry, and the cotton- 
tree, are held in high esteem. Radishes are sometimes fo\md, by a 
pectiliar mode of cultivation, as large as the body of a man ; while other 
plants are dwarfed to an almost incredibly small size. 

2k)Olo^.— The Zoology of Japan is very imperfectly known to Euro- 
peans ; but among the wild animals are monkeys, hears, boars, hyenas, 
foxes, weasels, deer, hares, rats, and mice. The fox is worshipped as 
a divinity by the most intelligent men in the country. Birds are found 
in groat variety, and include the falcon, pheasant, teal, stork, pigeon, 
wild-goose, duck, quail, curlew, plover, snipe, raven, pelican, crane, and 
heron. Reptiles, especiaJly snakes, lizards, and tortoises, are numerous ; 
and the seas abound with fish, which are taken in ^eat quantities. 
CJorals, pearls, and ambergris, are also obtained. The domestic animals 
are few ; elephants, camels, asses, and mules, are unknown ; the horse is 
used only for the saddle, buffaloes and oxen being the animals employed 
for draught and burden ; but it is contrary to law to use their flesh as 
meat. Sheep and pigs are few ; dogs and cats innumerable. 

Ethnography. — The Japanese are probably of the Mongolian race, with 
tome admixture of Malay blood ; but it remains very uncertain from 
what country they migrated, as they have been located in their present 
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ineular home from time immemorial. They do not resemble the Chinese 
in physical structure, language, or ancient religion. 

Dr Mocgowan, who has recently paid great attention to the ethnology of Japan, 
re^rds the people as a mixture of the Caucasian, Kamtchatkan, and several 
other races. They are small in stature, the average height of the men being live 
feet four inches. The eyes are black, hair coarse, complexion sallow, hands and 
feet very small. After mamage the women blacken their teeth and pluck out 
their eyebrows. The Jai)ane8e, Loo-Chooan, and Corean Lang^iages are very closely 
allied to each other : they are phonetic, polysyllabic, and, to some extent, inflex- 
ional, and thus differ widely from the Chinese ; yet, on tlie whole, they have 80 
many affinities with the Tauranian or Ugro-Tartorian family of languages, that 
they must, at least provisionally, be classed under that stock. The J apanese has 
several terms in common with the Mongolian and Finnish ; very many Chinese 
words, greatly modifled in i)ronunciation, have been introduced, partly by Chinese 
coloniste, but more especially by the influence of Chinese literature, on which all 
the learning of Japan is based. The Japanese have a written literature, some 
science, and a taste for music. Their ancient Reliyim was the Sinto or Sin-sin 
(“doctrine of spirits”), so called because consisting chiefly in the adoration of 
numerous spirits supposed tt) preside over all things, whether in the visible or 
invisible world. But in the sixth century Buddhism was introduced, and now 
the great bulk of the inliabitants conform to it, while a few have adopted the doc- 
trines of Confucius. 

Cbyenunent. — The Government of Japan consists of a federal oligarchy 
(composed of the princes of the 12t) feudal states of the empire), with a 
temporal and a sniritual soverei^. The temi^ral emperor possesses a 
veto power over tne Council ; while the authority of the spiritual sove- 
reign extends to all matters connected with relmon and education. His 
influence is quite subordinate to that of the civil emperor, but he enjoys 
the privilege, such as it is, of having twelve wives. The feudal nobles 
are the governors of the different provinces of the empire. 

Commerce, &c. —Japan has, like China, kept itself ^oof for ages from 
other nations : some trade is allowed with Chinese merchants, who 
bring broadcloth and other stuffs to Na^aki, in return for coal, sea- 
slugs, copper, and lacquered wares ; and the Hutch are permitted to send 
two ships annually to the same port with wax, camphor, spices, ivory, 
lead, iron bars, quicksilver, glass wares, &c., for which they receive in 
return copper, silk, pitch, and Japanese manufactures. 

No commerce has hitherto been allowed with other foreign nations ; hut in 
1854 a general eonvention of peace and amity was signed between Japan and the 
United States, by which the ports of Nagasaki, Simoda, and Hakodadi were opened 
to the ships of the latter for trade and protection ; and consuls from the United 
States were allowed to reside in Japan. In the following year similar privileges 
were accorded to England, France, and Russia. These privileges were still 
fiuther extended in 1868 — Lord Elgin, the British Ambassador, having entered 
Jeddo, and obtained from the emperor a liberal treaty of commerce, which secures 
the advanhiges of an unfettered commerce to all nations at the following ports— 
viz., Hakodadi, Nagasaki, Kanagawa, and N66-4-gata, or another harbour on the 
W. coast of Niphon ; wliile from Ist January 1862, British subjects may reside at 
Yedo, Osaca, and Hiego The law which forbids intercourse with foreign nations 
c.ompels the Japanese to diaw on their own resources ; and the empire Is nearly 
independent of external aid. In manufacturing industry they are quite abreast 
of the Chinese, and in some rur^ arts they are unrivalled, as in the dwarfing of 
forest-trees, and in raising radishes and other bulbous roots of an enormous suse ; 
while their sword-blades, telescopes, clocks, silk and cotton fabrics, porcelaii^ 
lacquered and japanned ware, are particularly excellent In some of these arts 
the Japanese have attained such perfection that even Europeans may gain some 
useful hints from thorn. Among their most important productions are iosect 
wax, camphor, silk, tea of a superior quality, flax, hemp, and tobacco. 
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1. Boundaries.— K, the Mediterranean Sea ; W., the Atlantic 
Ocean ; S., the Southern Ocean ; R, the Indian Ocean, Red Sea, and 
Isthmus of Suez, which mutes it to Asia. 

Africa extends from lat. 37° 20' N. (R«H-al-Kniii) to 34° 50' S. (Cape Apnilhas) ; 
and from Ion. 17° 42' W. (Cape Verd) to 51° 22' E. (Cape Guaiflafui) ; and thus em- 
braces 75° of lat, and 69° of Ion. Its exacd centre, 2° N. of tlie (ajuator, and 7° E. 
of the Bight of Biafra, is in the same lut. as Quito, the mouth of the Amazon, and 
the centre of the islands Sumatin and Borneo, and in the same Ion. as Stockholm, 
Breslau, Vienna, Cape Spartivento, Lake Tchad, and Cape Town. Its N. ex- 
tremity is on the same parallel us San Francisco, Cape Charles, the Azores, Caju' 
Bt Vincent, Athens, Lake Uruiniah, Astral md, and Yarkand ; and its 8,, as Monte 
Video in Uruguay, and Adelaide in South Australia. 

2. Form and Dimeniions.— In form it resemhles a pear, with a 
large indentation on the western side, and a corresponding T)rojec- 
tion on the eastern. The extreme length from N. to S. , which is 
nearly equalled by the extreme breadth, falls little short of 5000 
miles. The coast-line is estimated at 16,000 miles, or 1 mile of 
coast to every 710 miles of surface ; while Eimope has 1 in 220 miles, 
America 1 in 490, and Asia 1 in 520. This single fact goes far to 
explain the past history of Africa : shutting herself up fi^m the sea 
on all sides, she has ever remained isolated from the rest of the 
world, and little influenced by those social or i>olitical revolutions 
that have so powerfully promoted civilisation in the other conti- 
nents of the eastern hemisphere. 

3. Area. — Great imcertainty still attaches to the area of Africa, 
but it is usually estimated at 11,376,000 square miles, being about 
tiiree times the area of Europe with its islands, or two- thirds that of 
Asia. The aggregate area, however, of the explored portions, as 
contained in the following table, is only 9,785,000 square miles. 

4. Population,— The population is equally uncertain, but it is 
genemlly supposed to be from 60,000,000 to 80,000,000, The 
former ^imate would assign it less than one-fourth the population 
of Europe, and only two and a fourth times that of the British 
Isles, or about 5 j>er8on8 to each s(iuare mile ; while Asia has 38, 
and Europe 70 i)ersons, Recent travellers, however, who have 
penetrated far into the interior, have found many places far more 
densely peopled than they were understood to l)e, so that 100,000,000 
is probaoly nearer the truth than either of the foregoing esftimates. 
This would give nearly 9 persons to each square mile. 

5. Political Dlvliloni.— As much of the continent remains un- 
explored, and as the political relations of manv of the* barbarous 
nations lying south of the Sahara are continually fluctuating, the 
actual numl^r of independent states cannot be 8j>ecified wi& anv 
degree of accuracy. The annexed table, however, embraces au 
the really important divisions, though not a few of the designations 
employed are rather geographical tmin political 
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6. Snrfkce and MonntainB.— A great plain occupies the N., from 
the Mediterranean to Mount Atlas, and from the Atlantic to the 
Red Sea. S. of Mount Atlas is the Sahara, or Great Desert, an 
immense sandy waste, but presenting great diversity^ in its physical 
configuration, some parts being low and flat, while in others it con- 
sists of table-lands and mountains. The region of Nigritia, about the 
same size as the Sahara, consists, so far as known, of an immense 
plateau of from 1000 to 8000 feet in elevation. The basin of Lake 
Tchad, however, is less than 1000 feet high ; but the region between 
the Joliba and its affluent the Tchadda rises in Mount Mindif to 
6000 feet. S. of Nigritia the Kong Mountains, and the so-called Moun- 
tains of the Moon, form an immense wall, separating Northern from 
Southern Africa. In Upper Guinea it is of moderate elevation, usually 
not more than from 2000 to 3000 feet ; near the sources of the Tchadda, 
Mount Alantika rises to the height of 9000 feet ; eastward of this are the 
Donga Mountains, whose elevation is unknown. Proceeding eastward, 
we arrive at the mountains of Abyssinia, one of which, Ras Detschen, is 
15,986 feet high, and Abba Jarret 14,707 feet. Still further eastward, 
in the Somauli country, Jeb-Ahloor-Singally attains an elevation of 
16,500 feet, and the range terminates at C^e Guardafui, after travers- 
ing the entire breadth of the continent, i^tween this ran^ and the 
basin of the Zambezi the interior of Africa remains almost wholly \mex- 
plored ; but there is reason to believe that it consists of a table-land of 
considerable elevation, as several of the principal rivers of Africa — the 
White Nile, the TJaire, and the Zambez6~have their origin in it, and 
as it is boimded on the E. and W. by the loftiest mountain-ranges of the 
continent. The recent travels of Dr Livingstone have thrown much 
light on the extensive tract of country lying between the Orange River 
and the tenth degree of S. lat. This region is occupied for the most 
p^ by the immense basin of the Zambezi in the N., and the Desert of 
Kalahari in the S., both of which are a continuation of the unexplored 
plateau which lies on both sides of the equator. The former has an 
elevation varying from 4000 feet to 2500 feet, and is separated from the 
latter, on its western side, by the Omatako Berg, in the Damara Land, 
8739 feet high. Lake Ngami, in the Kalahari D^ert, has an elevation of 
about 2000 feet. It is a curious fact, ascertained by Livingstone, that 
both the Zambezi and Zaire, two of the largest rivers of Africa, and 
flowing in opposite directions, have their origin in the same little lake 
(Dilolo), whicn has an elevation above the sea of only 4000 feet. There 
are no extensive low-lying plains in Africa, such as occur in other 
quarters of the globe, with the exception of the basin of Lake Tchad, 
o30 feet above the sea-level ; the oases and some waterless depressions 
of the Great Desert, some of which are belbw the ocean-level ; the 
basin of the lately discovered Lake Tanganyika, which has an elevation 
above the sea of 1800 feet ; and certain parts of the coast, especially 
the deltas of the Nile, Senegal, Gambia, Rio Grande, and the Quorra 
or Niger. 


7. Ifthmni and Capes.— Isthmus of Suez, uniting Africa with Asia, 
72 miles broad ; Cape Ras-al-Tyn, N.E. of Tripoli ; Bonn and Ras-al- 
Krun, N. of Tunis ; Sj^rtel, N. of Morocco ; Cantin and Nun, W. of 
Morocco ; Bojador and Blanco, W. of the Sahara ; Verd and Roxo, W. 
of Senegambia ; Palmas, Three Points, and Formosa, S. of Upper Guinea ; 
Lopez and Negro, W. of Lower Guinea ; Good Horn and A^lhas, S. of 
Cape Colony ; Corrientes, S.E. of Sofala ; Delgado^ N.E. of Mozambique ; 
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Ouardafui, the most E. point of Africa ; St Mary and Amber, the S. and 
N. extremities of Madagascar. 

8. Islands. — The islands are arranged for the most part in groups or 
small archipelagoes. In the Medliei^ranean, Jerbah and Karkenah, E. of 
Tunis. In, the North Atlantic, Azores, Madeira, Canary and Cape Verd 
Islands. In the Gulf of Guinea, Fernando Po, Prince’s Island, St 
Thomas, and Annabona. hi the South Atlantic, Ascension and St 
Helena. In the Indian Ocean, Madagascar, Mauritius Group or Masca- 
rene Islands, Comoro, Zanzibar, Amirantes, Seychelles, Socotra. 

Tlie Azores, Madeira, and Canary Jsles have been described at pp. 216, 217. 
The Cape Verd Islands, situate<l 820 miles west of Cape Verd, fonn an archipelago 
of ten principal and several smaller islands — all of which bedong to Portugal ; area, 
1680 square miles ; population, 86,393. The ten largest islands are Sant’ Antonio, 
Santo Vicente, Santa Luzia, Siinto Ni<;olao, Sal, Boavistu, Maio, Sant’ lago, Fogo, 
and Brava. They are all of volcanic origin, and Fogo, w’hich is 9167 feet in eleva- 
tion, still emits much smoke. I’he soil is moderately fertile ; the absence of trees 
and the sfiaredty of water cause frequent and severe (listress. The climate is very 
hot, but it is tempered by the sea breezes. The chief ])roducts are maize, rice, 
French beans, eoftee, cotton, tobacco, and fmits. Turtles are numerous on the 
coasts, where amber is also abundant. Fernando Po, Prince's Island, St Thomas, 
and Annabcma, all in the Bight of Biafra, are mountainous, beautiful, and fertile, 
yielding rice, sugar, apd tropical fruits. Fernando Po and Annabona belong to 
Spain, the^ other two to Portugal. Clarence Peak, in Feniando Po, lias an eleva- 
tion of 10,000 feet. Ascen,sio7i Island and St Helena, both belonging to Britain, are 
situated far out in the Atlantic, the fonner about 500 miles S.S.E. of Cape Palmas, 
and the latter nearly 1200 miles E.S.E. of Cape Lopez. Ascension is retained as a 
station at which ships may toucli for stores, on their passage to and from Cape 
Town and the East Indies ; are^ 35 square miles ; population, 400 ; capital, George- 
town. St Helena is of volcanic origin, and consists of rugged mountains inter- 
spersed witli numerous ravines, in one of which stands Jamestown, the capital ; 
area, 48 square miles ; population, 7000 — about one-half of whom are whites. Only 
one-fifth of the surface is fertile, yielding the products both of European and tro- 
pical countries. The climate is mild and very healthy. It was ceded to the East 
India Company by Holland in 167.8. 8t Helena is chiefly noted as the place of 
exile of Nai)oloon Buonaparte, from 1816 to his decease in 1821. His remains were 
exlmmed and removed to Pans in 1840. Madaga^ar, the largest island of Africa, 
and the sixth largest in the world, is situated in the Indian Ocean, east of the Por- 
tuguese possessions, from which it is separated by the Channel of Mozambique, 
240 miles wide. It extends from latitude 11° 57' to 25° 38' S., and from longitude 
43° 20' to 60° .81' E. The area is estimated at 200,000 square miles, or more than 
four times the size of Euglaud without Wales ; and the population at about 
4,000,000, being less than oiie-fourth that of Euglaud. It is divided into numerous 
small states, all of which are tributary to one sovereign, whose capital, Tauamiri- 
vo, situated ou a lofty i)lateau, near the centre of the island, is said to contain 

25.000 inhabitants. Tamatave, the chief commercial tt)wu, is situated on the coast 
N.E. of the capital. Other towns arc Fort Dauj»hiu, Manambatoo, Manan- 
zari, Andevoranto, Port Louis, and Port Luke, all ou the east side of the island. 
A cliain of mountjiins traverses the island in the direction of its greatest length : 
the highest summit, Ankamtra, near the capital, attains an altitude of about 

11.000 feet. Minerals are abundant, espe.c.ially gold, silver, coi)j)er, lead, iron, and 
coal. The iron is mined to n considerable extent, and the coal is employed in 
smelting it. The climate is hot and extremely unhealthy to Europeans, especially 
along the coasts. The soil is very fertile with rich pasturage and magnificent 
forests, which conbiin a great variety of beautiful aud useful trees. Wild animtUs 
are few in number, consisting chiefly of lemurs (a species of ape peculiar to this 
island and the Comoro gro\ip in its vicinity), the ounce, wild-dog, wild-cat, and 
fox. Birds and crocodiles are very numerous, and locusts — which enter the island 
from the south-west — visit it periodically, and cause mucli damage to the vegeta- 
tion, Domestic animals comprise the bison, sheep, swine, dog, and cat. Silk- 
worms are reared, and honey and wax are obtained in great abundance in the 
woods. The chief vegetable productions consist of medicinal plants, pepper, 
cotton, Indigo, sugar-cane, tobacco, rice, and manioc. The principal artides of 
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export are the native products now enumerated, while tlie imports consist of linen, 
ribbons, glass, and Spanish piastres. The inhabitants are of diverse races — some 
of them resembling the Malays, while others possess the black skin and woolly 
hair of the n^o. Their religion is a rude species of polytheistic idolatry ; and 
the monarch is the high-priest as well as the despotic ruler of his subjects. The 
prevailing language, which is called Malagasse, bears no resemblanc.e to those of 
the opposite coast of Africa ; but is very similar in construction and forms to the 
Tagala, the most perfect of Polynesian dialects. Christianity was introduced for the 
first time in 1818, and the Scriptures have since been translated into Malagasse. 
Under the late king, Radama, the missionaries were protected, civilisation intro- 
duced, the slave-trade abolished, and schools establised ; but since his death in 
1828, a disastrous change has taken place. The profession of Christianity is 
prohibited under severe i)enaltie8, the missionaries ex]»elled, and many of the con- 
verts massacred. The Mauritius Groups or Mascarene, Islaivds — so called from the 
Portuguese navigator, Masewenhas, who discovered Bourbon in 1545 — consists of 
three islands, Bourbon, Mauritius, and Rodriguez. The first-named, (ilso called 
He de la Reimion, 400 miles E. of Mad^ascar, has been a French colony since 
1649 ; area, 905 sejuaro miles ; population, in 1854, exclusive of its dependen- 
cies, Nossi B6, Mayotta, and the small island St Marie, near Madagascar, 
172,264, of whom only 30,000 are whites. The capital, St Denis, lies on the north 
side of the island. It is of volcanic origin, and its highest mountain, Piton de 
Neiges, 10,100 feet high, is an extinc.t volcano. Piton de la Pournaise, an active 
volcano, is 7218 feet high. The climate has recently undergone a great change for 
the worse. The annual fall of rain is, on an average, 128 inches, and the mean 
temperature 77* Fah. Terrific hurricanes are common, and cause great destruc- 
tion. The soil is fertile, producing sugar, coffee, cloves, maize, rice, and tobacco, 
which, together with dye-woods and saltpetre, form the i)rincipal exports. No 
venomous serpents are found in the island. Mauritius, also called Isle of France, 
situated 115 miles N.E. of Bourbon, was discovered by the Dutch in 1595, and 
received its name in honour of Princ.e Maurice of Holland. It was occupied by 
the French from 1713 to 1810, when it came into the possession of Britain. Area, 
700 Bciuare miles ; population, 162,000 — of whom 10,000 are whites, and the remain- 
der ne^oes and hill coolies. It is mountainous, thickly wooded, and well watered. 
The climate is healthy, the moan temperature at Port Louis, the capital, is 78° ; 
but being situated in the hurricane region of the Indian 0(5ean, it is subject to 
destructive tempests. The soil is rich in the valleys, producing wheat, maize, 
yams, and manioc. The principal product, however, is sugar, which, since 1848, 
has greatly fkiled, from an insect attacking the canes. The sugar-plantations cover 
an area of 101,000 acres, and the crop of 1847 was estimated at 66,000 tons. In 
1855 the imports were valued at £1,366,000, and the exports at £1,848,000. The 
principal exports are sugar, coffee of excellent quality, and ebony, which is con- 
sidered the finest in the world. Mauritius and Rodriguez are remarkable as hav- 
ing been habitats of the Dodo, which the Dutch navigators extirpated about the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Rodriguez, situated 300 miles E. of Mauritius, 
of which it is a dependency, has an are.a of about 188 square miles, and a population 
of 250. It has about 9000 acres of cultivable land. Comoro Isl^, a group of vol- 
canic islands, at the northern entrance of the Mozambique Channel ; the principal, 
named Comoro,’is 90 miles in circumference, and contains 30,000 inhabitants, who 
speak the Arabic language, and profess the Mohammedan religion. They are go- 
verned by native sultans, but Mayotta, one of their number, was ceded to France 
in 1841. They are of volcanic origin, mountainous, and fertile in tropical produc- 
tions. Their chief exports are cocoa-nut oil, and tortoise-shell. A British Consul 
has been recently appointed. Zanzibar and Pemba, off the coast of Zan^ebar, 
are fertile, densely peopled, and tributary to the Sultan of Muscyit, who has his 
capital, Shanganny, in the former island. (See under “ East Africa.") Amirantes 
and Seychelles, two groups of islands in the Indian Ocean, under the jurisdiction of 
Great Britain, the former consisting of 11 islets, about 900 miles E. of Zanzibar, 
and/300 miles N.N.E. of Mada^oar, and the latter of alxiut 30 islets, situated a 
short distance to the N. E. of the Amirantes. They are of granitic formation, are 
surrounded with numerous rocks, and are of little import^ce. The Amirantes 
are destitute of water, but are visited by the inhabitants of Mauritius for the land- 
turtles with which they abound. The SeycheUes are elevated on a coral bank ; 
^pulation, 7000. Mah6, the laigest of the group, is 16 miles long and 4 miles broad. 
The chief town, Port yictoria, contains i^arrison of 100 men. Socotra, 100 miles 
fi. of Cape Guardofui, is a dependency of Keshin, a petty state of Arabia, about 240 
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miles distant. The area is estimated at 1000 square miles, and the population at 
6000, who are mostly Bedouins. It has been long famous for its aloes, dragon’s 
blood, and other gums, tamarinds, tobacco, dates, millet, and ghee, ^cotra is 
tlie Dioscoridis Insula of Ptolemy, and is mentioned by Arrian. 

9. Seas, Bays, Gnlft, and Straits. —Mediterranean Sea, between Africa 
and Europe ; Gulf of Sidra or Sert {SyHis Major), between Barca and 
Tripoli ; Gulf of Gabes {Syrtis Minor), E. of Tunis ; Strait of Gibraltar 
{Fretum Herculeum), between Marocco and Spain ; Gulf of Guinea, be- 
tween Upper and Lower Guinea ; Bights of Benin and Biafra, on the 
W. and E. sides of the delta of the Niger; Table Bay, S.W. of Cape 
Colony : Mozambique Channel, between Mozambique and Madagascar ; 
Gulf of Aden, Strait of Babelmandeb, Red Sea, and Gulf of Suez, 
between Africa and Arabia. 

10. Mountains and Table-Lands.— j(Soe under the article Surface,*’ 
and under the countries in which they are respectively situated.) 

11. Bivers. — As much of the interior of Africa remains unexplored, no 
table of river-basins, similar to those given under “Europe” and “Asia,” 
can yet be prepared. They may, however, be arranged into four systems, 
corresponding to the four great basins to which they belong — viz., the 
Mediterranean basin, the Atlantic basin, the basin of the Indian Ocean, 
and the continental basin, or basin of Lake Tchad. 

1. Basins inclined to tiik Meditereaneian. — The Nile is the only great river 
belonging to this basin. The recent reseandies of Burton and Si)eke in Eastern 
Afric.a, render it all but certain that the Wliite Nile or Balir-el- Abiad has its origin in 
Lake Nyanza, on the equator (Ion. 32“ 47' E.)— an immense sheet of water, .3750 feet 
above the sea. The river first flows in a north-easterly direction for about 600 miles, 
when it probably unites with a large affluent from the W. named Bahr-el-Ada ; then 
j)roceeding northward through Konlofan, Senaar, and Meroe, it meets first the 
Sobat, and then the Blue Nile or Bahr-el-Azrek, at Khartum, in Nubia. Its only 
other important tributary is the Atbara or Tacazze, from Abyssinia, which .ioins 
it on the right. The total course of the Nile is estimated at 3000 miles, and the 
area of its basin at 520,000 square miles. 2. Atlantic Basin. — The Senerfal, from 
Bambarra, 1000 miles long, pursues a N.W. course, and falls into the Atlantic in 
the N. of Senegambia. The Gamhia, from the Tengui Mountains, flows W.N.W. 
for 1000 miles, and falls into the Atlantic, at Bathurst. The Rio Grande, from 
FootajaUon, flows W. to the Atlantic ; length, 400 miles. The Queorra, Joliba, or 
Niger, from the Kong Mountains, in the S.W. of Bambarra, flows N.E. to Tim- 
buctu, and then 8.E. to the Bight of Benin ; total course, about 2000 miles. Tlio 
Congo or Zaire, in Lower Guinea : length unknown, and source uncertain ; but 
the Casai or Lok6, supposed to be one of its head waters, rises in Lake Dilolo, 
lat. 11 8., Ion. 22Ji® E. , flows first N. and then W. , and falls into the Atlantic, after 
a course of upwards of 1000 miles. The Orange River, between the country of the 
Hottentots and Cape Colony, rises In the Kashan Mountains, and flows W. to the 
Atlantic, after a couree of nearly 1000 miles. 3. Basin of Indian Ocean. — The 
Zambezi or SecTieke, an immense river of Eastern Afri(;a, explored by Livingstone 
in 1866, rises in Lake Dilolo (which also gives origin to the Congo, flowing west- 
ward), lat. 11^0 8., Ion. 28^® E.. It first receives the name of Ijeeba, which fiows 
8. 8. E. for about 200 miles, where it is joined on the left by the Leeambye from the 
N.E., which is supposed to have its origin in Lake Shuia, and which may 
turn out to be the main stream. Flowing 8.160 miles, andS.E. about 200, it 
receives theChobe from the 8.W., an immense river rising in the direction of Ben- 

f uela and the Damaras country ; about 40 mUes E. of the confluence of the Chobe, 
>r Livingstone discovered the Victoria Falls, where the river, now about holf-a- 
mile wide, rushes over a precipice 100 feet deep, after which it flows for the next 
SO miles in a channel not exceeding 20 yards in width. About 800 miles below 
the Falls, the Zambezi receives the KafUe, another large aflluent, on the left bank ; 
and, about 140 miles farther down, it is joined by the Loangwa, flowing from the 
N. Flowing E. and 8. E. for about 400 miles more, it finally reaches the ocean, 
after a total course of about 1430 miles. In many places it is fully a mile wide, and 
near its mouth it forms a magnificent delta. In common with the other large rivers 
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of Africa, as the Nile, the Zaire, and the Niger, the Zainheze is characterised by peri- 
odic inundations. 4. Basin OF Lake Tchad. — The Froi/, from near Jacoba, nows 
N.E. 300 miles ; and the Shary^ from Bar Kullu, flows N.W. 350 miles into Lake 
Tchad. 

12. Lakes. — The lakes of this continent are both numerous and exten- 
sive, but many of them are as yet imperfectly known to Europeans. 

In the basin of the Nile are Menzaleh, liourlmt, and Birket-Marinulh (Mareotis), 
three salt-water lagoons in the delta ; Birkfi-e-l-Karoon (Meeris), in Middle Egyxit, 
communicating with the Nile by the Canal of Joseph ; Dr mhe.a or 7'zann, in Abys- 
sinia, 60 miles long by 40 broad, drained by the Bahr-el-Azrek ; and Victoria Ny- 
anza, tlie probable source of the Wliite Nile, on the Equator, about 300 miles long 
by 90 miles broad, and 3740 feet above the ocean level. About 240 miles 8.W. of 
Lake Nyanza is Lake Tnaganyika, foilled also Uniamesi and Ujiji, discovered by Bur- 
ton and S])ekc in 1858. It is about 330 miles long, by from 30 to 40 miles broad, and 
consists of an insulated depression into which streams flow on all sides ; yet the 
waters are i:>erfectly fresh, and flsh are abundant. Its banks are grazed by red 
oxen of large size — the ter^sefly, the scourge of the more southern region traversed 
by Dr Livingstone, being here unknown. The suifacc of the lake is 1850 feet 
above the sea level ; it is situated between lat. .‘F 10' and 7° 30' 8., Ion. 29^° tt) SOJ*-’ 
E., and is about 600 miles from the eastern coast of Afric^a. Al SihlMh, a great 
salt lake in Tunis, not drained. Melgig and Al-Shot in the 8. of Algeria. In the 
basin of the Senegal is Lake Knyor, drained by the Sokham. The only important 
lake in the basin of the Niger is Lake ])cho, 200 miles 8. W. of Timbuctu. In the 
centre of Nigritia are lakes TcMd and Fiftre, the former of which is the largest in 
Africa ; area, about 16,000 square mUes ; height above the sea, 850 feet ; water 
sweet, but undrained. In South Afrii^a are the recently disc^overed lakes Ngami, 
2000 feet above the sea, and Kumadan, both of which are fresh and undrained. 
In the basin of the Zambezi are Lake Dilolo, drained by the Lotembwa, an aflUu- 
ent of the Leeba, the principal tributary of the Zambez6, and ])robably Lake Shuia, 
drained by the Moshingushe ; and iMke Rueim^ drained by the Luambesi, other 
large aifluents of the same river. The only important lakes near the E. coast 
are Maravi or Kilwa, midway between Mozambique and Lake Tanganyika, and 
Lake Jiatti, in Magadoxo, which receives the river Haines. 

13. Climate. — Africa is distinguished from all the other great divisions 
of the globe by its high temperature and general deficiency of rain. These 
characteristics mainly depend on its position and configuration. 

Situated for the most part within the tropics, with the equator passing through 
its centre, it is more exposed to the vertical niys of the sun than any other con- 
tinent ; while the absence of deep inlets of the oc.eaii and the prevalence of lofty 
mountain-ranges alongthe coasts, prevent the cool seabreeze.s from penetrating into 
the interior. Accordingly, this portion of the continent, more especially Senegam- 
bia and other parts of the western coast, have been found more unhealthy to Euro- 
peans than any other region of the globe: here the most deadly fevers prevail, 
and the strongest constitutions are not proof against the ])estilential influences 
of tlie moist and heated atmosphere. On the other hand. Southern Africa, and 
especially the recently explored desert of Kalahari, is more favouralde for the ro- 
coveiy of iiersons afflicted with pulmonary complaints than any other region of 
the earth’s surface. Another prominent feature of the climate of troi)ical Africa 
is the division of the year into the dry and rainy seasons, wdiich in most places 
succeed one another with uudeviating regularity. Within the tropics, the rains 
follow the course of the sun— the rainy season oi^curring within either half of the 
torrid zone as that luminary approaches the zenith. Upon the N. side of the 
equator the tropical rains extend to the southern border of the Sahara ; but in 
Nubia they reach as far N. as the 18th parallel. Beyond the tropics, the rain falls 
in either hemisphere at the, period when the sun is on tlie opposite side of the 
equator — that is, in the winter of those latitudes. The winds which bring the 
heaviest rains in tropic.al Africa are called momoons, and come from the Indian 
Ocean. They continue from April to October ; but, from Mozambique to the 
equator, the rainy season is during April, June, and July. The climate of North 
Africa is greatly affected by the position of the Atlas range of mountains. Be- 
tween this range and the Mediterranean the country is well watered ; but betw^een 
Mount Atlas and the northern limit of the tropical rains, scarcely any rain falls dur- 
ing the year. In Upper Egypt also no rain falls for several years in succession. 
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The same phenomenon also oeeurs in South-Western Africa, between Lake Ngami 
and the Orange River — a region now known as the Desert of Kalahari. The mean 
annual temi)erature of the greater part of inter- tropical Africa is 79° Fah. ; but in 
Eastern Nigritia and Abyssinia, or the region extending from l^ake Tchad to the 
Red Sea, it is as high as 81°. In Northern Africa, from Sierra Leone and Fezzan 
to the Mediterranean, the mean annual temperature varies from 79° to 68°, as also 
from the river Zaire to Cape Colony. The highest mean tem])erature hitherto 
observed in any i)art of the globe, 87“.3, oe.cAirs at Massoxiah in Abyssmia ; while 
the highest summer temperature occurs in a tract which extends through the 
e.entre of the Sahara and across the desert lying between the Nile and the Red 
Sea, where the thermometer frequently rises to 113° even in the sliade. 

14. G^eology. — The geology cf Africa remains as yet in an extremely 
imperfect state ; but, so far as known, CrynialUne and lijneous Hocks pre- 
vail over the whole southern half of the continent, from the Kong Moun- 
tains and their eastern continuation to Kafraria and Natal ; as also, in 
North-Eastern Africa, between the Nile and Red Sea. Primary and 
Transition Hocks occupy an extensive tract in South-Western Africa, 
between the Cape of Good Hope and the northern limit of the Namaqua 
country, together with two smaller areas in Senegambia and Dahomey. 
Secondary Hocks form the prevailing strata over the entire region north 
of the chain of Mount Atlas, extending eastward as far as the Nile ; and 
occur also in extensive patches in Fezzan, Kordofan, Kanem, Bam- 
barra. Sierra Leone, and the Gold Coast. Tertiary and Alluvial strata 
cover, so far as known, the remainder of this continent, especially the 
Sahara, Soudan, and two long narrow belts, one along the Mediterranean 
coast, from the south of Tunis to the eastern frontier of E^pt, and the 
other along the Atlantic coast, from the mouth of the Zaire to Cape 
Town. Volcanic Hocks are supposed to cover an extensive area in the 
imexplored regions of Central Africa, as well as a considerable part of the 
surface of Abyssinia. 

15. Minerals.— Africa appears to be more deficient in minerals than 
any other continent, and very few mines are wrought. 

Gold is obtained iu considerable quantity in certain parts of Senegambia and 
Upper Guinea, in Nigintia, Mozambique, and Aby.ssinia; silver is rare, but is 
found in Marocco and Abyssinia ; copper in the Atlas range, in Nigritia, East 
Africa, Cape Colony, and the basin of the Zanibcze ; lead and antimony iu Mount 
Atlas; iron in many places, especially in Algeria, Abyssinia, Nigritia, and Cape 
Colony. Salt is found in many localities, and fonns the most valuable minenil 
product of this cA)ntinent. A chain of salt-water lakes skills the southern base 
(if the mountains of Barbaiy ; and abundance of saline deposits, as the nitrates 
of potash and of soda, meets the traveller in Wouth Africa, in the form of a thick 
encrustation on the surface of small lakes. Coal has been found recently in 
Mozambique. 

16. Botany. — The botany of Northern Africa is similar to that of the 
south of Europe, and has been already treated of under that continent. 
—(See p. 87.) 

The remainder of the continent is embraced within Schouw’s 18th, 14th, and 
23d Phyto-geographic Regions (see p. 50). The first of these is the Desert 
and embraces the Sahara, characterised by an extremely scanty flora, consisting 
of a few prickly shrubs and grasses, except in the oases where the date-tree, com, 
and some vegetables are cultivated. The 14th region is that of Tropic^ Afrixja, 
or Adanson’s Region. It extends from the fifteenth degree of north latitude to 
the Tropic of Capricom, and from the Atlantic to the east side of Madagascar — 
thus embracing the whole region visited by periodical rains. Of this inmiense 
region the interior is little known, and the remainder, though possessing a luxur- 
iant and gorgeous flora, is neither rich in species nor in peculiar fomis. In gene- 
ral, however, it is characterised by the presence of tlie baobab, the largest known 
tree : the Leyummosce, Ruhiacec^y and Cyperacm axe also very prevwent. The 
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eastern part, including Madagascar, has a peculiar flora, distinguished by the 
genera Danais, Ambora, Domheya, and others, Abyssinia is the native region of 
the coffee-shrub. In Guinea are found the butter-tree, the gum-tree, the Afric.an 
teak, the caoutchouc, cabbage, mahogany, and mangrove trees, the acacia, cactus, 
and cassia. In the basin of the Zambeze the principal vegetable products are 
coffee, vines, sugar-cane, cotton, and flax ; and the inhabitants cultivate wheat, 
manioc, yams, millet, &c. The 23d region, or that of Southern Africa, between 
the Troi)i(t of Capricorn and the Gape of Good Hope, will receive attention when 
we come to treat of Cape Colony, Natal, and Kafraria, 

17- Zoology. — This continent forms the third great zoological king- 
dom of naturalists {see p. 58), and is distinguished from all others by 
the richness and variety of its fauna. Nearly all the species of animals 
found in the Old World are here represented in their best varieties. 

Mammalia. — Of the 1704 species of known mammalia, about 446, or consider- 
ablj'^ more than one-fourth of the whole, are found in this continent ; and what is 
still more remarkable, no fewer than 399 species are pe(;uliar to it. (Bee table of 
Distribution of Mammalia, p. 59.) In this respect it is distinguished from all the 
other zoological kingdoms, with the exception of Central and South America, 
where the ratio of peculiar 8i)ecu;s is still higher. Of its 08 s])ecie8 of Qiiadmmana 
only one occurs in any other continent — \dz., the Barbary ape, which is also 
found on the Rock of Gibraltar. Monkeys, balmons, apes, and lemurs abound 
in every part of the continent where palm-trees are numerous ; but the most 
remarkable animal of this order is the chimpanzee of the western coasts, which 
approaches nearer the human fonn than even the ourang-outang of Eastem Asia. 
The Carnivora comprise 174 8j)ecies, of which 161 are peculiar. They are in gene- 
ral highly ferocious and fonnidable to man. At the head of these stands the lion, 
of which there arc three varieties — the Barbary, Senegal, and Cape lions. The 
tiger does not occur in Africa, nor have any bears been found ; while the wolf and 
,iackal are nearly confined to the region north of the Sahara. Leopards, panthers, 
and hyenas, are numerous over the whole continent ; as also the civet, which is 
prized for its perftune. The ichneumon is widely distributed, and one species 
frequents the valley of the Nile, where it is found useful in destroying the eggs 
of the crocodile and other reptiles. The Marsupialia arc the only order of mam- 
mals which have no representation in Afric.u. The Rodmtia are 104 in number, 
of whi(!h no fewer than 94 arc peculiar, comprising various species of jerboas, 
rabbits, hares, scjuirrels, rats, and mice. The Edentata comprise 6 species, all of 
which are peculiar. The 18 Pachydennata are, with one exception, all j)e.culiar. 
First in rank amongst these stands the elei)hant, which is found in all parts of th(3 
continent south of tlie Great Desert. It attains to a groat size, and is of a different 
species from the Asiatic elephant. Its flesh is held in much esteem, while the 
tusks constitute one of the princii)al articles of export. The rhinoceros, which is 
hunted for its hide and horns, frequents the same haunts as the elephant. The 
hippopotamus, an animal peculiar to Africa, where it exists in two species, fre- 
quents all the larger rivers, especially the Zambeze, the Zaire, the Niger, the 
Senegal, the Gambia, and the upper course of the Nile ; its teeth consist of the 
finest ivory, for the sake of which it is hunted by the Cape colonists. The 
engallo, or wild-boar, differs from the Eui*opean species, while the zebra, quagga, 
and dow, which abound in the centre and south, are all pecidiar to this continent. 
The It'uminanta are greatly more numerous than in any other part of the world of 
equal extent — there being no fewer than 65 species, nearly all of them being 
peculiar; and the recent researches of Livingstone, Barth, and others, have 
added greatly to the number. The antelopes alone are said to amount to 34 
species. The camelopard, or giraffe, is pec.uliar to this continent, and extends 
fi'om the Oraujm river to the Sahara. Buffaloes abound in Southern and Central 
Africa, several species being found in the basin of the Zambezi. The one- 
humped camel traverses the dreary desert regions, while sheep, goats, and deer 
are numerous in the centre and south. Of the 16 cetaceous mammals, 7 are proper 
to the seas and coasts of this continent — the most remarkable of them being a 
species of whale called lamantin, which is supposed to be the original of the 
fabulous mermaid. 

Birds. — The birds of Africa are far less numerous than the mammals, there be- 
ing only 164 species north of the Sahara, 211 in Tropierd, and 229 in Southern 
Africa. Among the most remarkable species are the ostrich— the geographical 
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distribution of which is nearly co-extensive with this continent, though corre* 
sponding species are found in Australia, South America, and the Indian Archi- 
pelago. Its feathers form a highly-valued arti(5le of traffic, the plumes being 
siuch in request in Europe for ladies* head-dresses Its flesh, when yoimg, is 
palatable, and its eggs are considered a delicacy. The vulture, owl, falcon, and 
eigle are among the birds of prey ; the Guinea-fowl among the gallinaceous birds ; 
the ibis and flamingo among the waders ; the songsters are 43 in number, 
while the climbers include numerous varieties of parrots, cuckoos, and king- 
lldliers. 

Reitiles of every order are to be found in this continent. The land-tortoises 
art chiefly confined to it ; and though the serpents are few in number, the species 
th£t exist seem very widely spread. The huge python is found in the swamps 
and moi-asses of the west. Of the 20? species of known saurians, 24 are found in 
Baibary, and 28 in Pl^p^, Nubia, and Abyssinia. These include crocodiles, 
geckos, iguanos, monitors, tnie lizards, and skinks. The true crocodiles are 
peculiar to this continent, as are the gavials to Asia, and the alligators or ciay- 
muis to America. The common crocodile of the Nile is distributed over the 
wlule river district ; and though it is no longer found in the delta, it is abundant 
in the Thebaid and in the whole upper course of the river. 

Invertkbkata. — Africa is peculiarly rich in insects. Of these the locusts are 
the most remarkable, having been from time immemorial the sc.ourge of the coun- 
try Hardly less formidable are the, tennites or white ants, whieffi swarm in 
couitless myriads in tropical Africa. In the basin of the Zambeze, and many 
otler localities in the S. and E., there is a venomous fly, called the tsetse, whose 
bite is fatal to nearly all domestic- animals. 

18. Ethnography. — The people of Africa belong to a greater number 
of distinct races than those of any other continent. Much obscurity 
stll attaches to many parts of the subject, but, so far as our present 
kiowlodgo extends, they may bo all traced to a few leading groups. 

Svro-Akabians. — Northern Africa, including the Sahara, and extending from 
tie valley of the- Nile to the Atlantic-, is peopled by nations belonging to the 
Srro-/.rabian stock. It includes the native population of the Sahara, of the 
gjeater part of the (;ountry to the N. of it, and of the Canary Islands. It (tonsists 
o three main sections — viz., the Amazirg or Berbers, who are also called Kabyles, 
aid arc descended from the ancient Gcetulians. They oc.c.upy the Atlas range, the 
(ises of the desert, and the intermediate, region, and are subdivided into two 
pain sections— the Tibboos in the E. and the Tuaricks in the W. The next 
Ifanch is the Moors, the descendants of the ancient Mauri, Numidse, and other 
lindred tribes, who inhabit the cities and towns of the maritime region, but they 
a more mixed race than the Berbers, owing to the incursions of the Romans, 
'andals, and Turks, who at different times subjugated the (jountry. The third 

1 ran(!h consists of the Arabs, who are found chiefly in Fezzan, and who entered 
le country under the standard of the Mohammedan chieftains. (See pp. 63, 454.) 
Negroes. — Central Africa, extending from the ISahani to the Zambeze, and 
!rom the Atlanti<‘- to the Blue Nile, is occupied by the Negro race, to which the 

S ast majority of the population of this contment belongs. (See p. 63.) They are 
ivided into a great number of distinct nations, and constitute many powerful 
states, the princ-ii)al of which will be noticed under Senegambia, Guinea, and Sou- 
dan. Central Negroland presents a multitude of languages and dialects, which 
have relations witli each other sufficiently marked to induce us to regard them as 
being of one common origin. Dr Krajif gives them the name of the Nigro-Hamitic 
group, indicating that they are spoken by the descendants of Ham, and that the , 
principal nations employing them are located in the great basin of the Niger. 

Hottentots AND Kaferes.— Southern Africa embraces two leading races — the 
Hottentots and Kattres. The former are confined to the B.W. angle of the con- 
tinent, extending from Cape Negro to Cape Agulhas, and penetrating into the in- 
terior to the desert of Kalahari, where they come in contact with the Bechuanas, 
who, according to Livingstone, are a branch of the Kaffre nation, as is also the 
great Makololo tribe in the upper basin of the Zambezi. The Hottentots or 
Wshmen are a nomadic i>eople, never cultivating the soil nor rearing any do- 
mestic animal, save some wretched dogs, and deriving their subsistence from 
roots and beans and the flesh of game. They form, indeed, one of the most de- 
graded sections of the human race, and are proverbial for their deformity, wMch, 
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however, has been much exaggerated. Some fifteen divisions of this family arc 
said to be now extinct ; the pnncipal existing tribes are the Gonaqua, Koraqua, 
Namamia, the Dammaras, and the Saabs or Bosjesmans. The great Bechuana 
or Kaffre nation occiii)ie8 the entire remainder of Southern Africa— living N. and 
E. of the Hottentots, and extending, in some places, from sea to sea. On the 
western side of the (iontinont they are found extending from the equator to CajX! 
Negro, and on the eastern from Cape Colony to the frontiers of the Galla and 
mauli country, in the vicinity of Cape Guurdafui. They greatly differ from the 
Hottentots in physical appearance, language, manners, and inodes of subsiyt- 
ence. They are described as a fine, athletic race, frequently as handsome ns 
EuropcJins ; they are an agricultural people, tilling the ground, and engaged iu 
pastoral pursuits. (See under “ East Africja ” and South -Central Afri(;a.”) 

NiU)Tic Class.— The north-east comer of Africa, betw(‘en the Nile and Upher 
Egypt, is occupied by what Dr Kraj)! calls the “Nilotic Class of Nations,” yhi.) 
form an intennediate link between the 8yro-Arabian and Negi’o stocks. 'Jnis 
class iiududes the Bomauli, Galla, and Afer or Danakil — pastoral tribes, situattd 
to the E., S., and W. of Abyssinia ; the Agows, of Western Abyssinia ; and tht 
Nubians, of Nubia and Dongola. The Copts, who form a portion of the iuhal(t- 
ants of Ejp^pt, and who are the genuine descendants of the ancient Egyptiafs, 
are a native African race, and cannot be chissifled under any of the foregoiig 
divisions. (Bee under “ Abys.sinia.”) For a ftdler description of the i)hy8i['al 
and mental characteristics of the Negro variety of mankind, we refer the studjut 
to p. 63. 


EGYPT. 

Boundaries. — N., the Mediterranean ; W., Tripoli and the Libyaji 
Desert ; S., Nubia ; E., the Red Sea, Gulf of Suez, and aline drawn 
from the town of Suez to the small river El Arish, which sejmratc^ 
Eg3^)t from Palestine. Egypt occupies the N.E. angle of the corj- 
tinent, between the Mediterranean and the Tropic of Cancer, or 
between the parallels of 23'' SIX and 31® 35' N., and the meridians q 
25® and 34° E. Cairo, the capital, is in the same latitude as Ney 
Orleans, Basorah, Mooltan, and Ning-])o ; and in the same longitud^ 
as St Petersburg, Odessa, Kutaya, and Port Natal. , ' 

Area. — Uncertain, but probably not exceeding 150, 000 square miles^ 
The habitable jiortion of the country, however, does not amoimt to 
one -twelfth of this, being confined to the delta and valley of the 
Nile, and a few fertile oases on its western and eastern sides, 
amounting in all to about 12,000 square miles. From the mouth of 
the river to the falls of Assouan in Upper Egyj)t, the extreme length 
is 520 miles ; breadth of the delta, at its mouth, about 160 miles ; and 
the average breadth of the vaUey above the delta, from 7 to 8 miles. 

Population. — Estimated in 1856 at 2,895,500, or a little more than 
that of Scotland, and giving 240 persons to each square mile of the 
cultivated portion. 

Political Diylsions. — From the earliest times Egypt has been 
divided into three principal divisions — viz., 1. Lower Egypt or 
Bahari, consisting for the most part of the delta of the Nile. 

2. Middle Egypt or Vostani, called by the ancients Heptanomis, 

3. Upper Egypt or Said, the ancient TJiehald. 
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Lower Egypt.— Cairo 250 (Nile), Alexandria 60 (Lake Mareotis), 
Rosetta 4, Fouah, Sa-el-Hajnr, ^elamoim, Tanta, Monouf, n. (Rosetta 
Mouth), Damietta 28, Mansourah, Mahala-el-Kebir, n,, Semenhood, Keli- 
oub (Damietta Mouth), Salahieh 6, n., Belbeys 5, Matarieh (Pelusiao 
Mouth), San (Tauitic Mouth), Suez 2 (Gulf of Suez). 

Middle Egypt. — Ghizeh, Metrahenny, Atfieh 4, Medinet-el-Fayoum, 
n., Beui-Souef 5, Minieh, Mellawee(Nile), Siwah-el-Kebir (Libyan Desert). 

Upper Egypt. — Siout 25, Manfalout, Ek-mim, El-Menshieh, Girgeh, 
Denderah, Keneh, Koptos, Ruins of Tlcehesy Esnoh, El-Kab, Edfou, As- 
souan (Nile), El-Khargeh 6, El-Kasr ( W. Desert), Cosseir 2 (Red Sea). 

Descriptive Notes — Lower Egypt — Cairo or Grand Cairo (the Kl-Masr of the 
Egyptians, and El-KaMrch of the Arabs), the capital of Ejiyi)t and the largest 
(uty in Africa, near the right bank of the Nile, and 6 miles above the apex of its 
delta, was founded by the Arab conquerors of Egypt, a.d. 970. Its numerous 
mo8(iues and minarets give; it an imposing appearance from a distance ; but the 
dwellings of the peoph; are mean, and built of sun-dried bricks, and the streets, 
though clean, are tixtremely narrow. It contains many public, baths, bazaars, 
and manufactories; and it is traversed by a canal, for irrigation. Outside the 
walls are the. tombs of the Mameluke kings, splendid but decayed monuments of 
Saracenic architecture. South of the city, on the iKland Rhoda, is the Nilometer — 
a graduated column for indicating the extent of the inundations. AlexundHa, on 
a narrow isthmus between the sea and Lake Mamotis, derives its name from 
Alexander the Great, who founded it, b.c. 832. At one time the proud capital of 
the East and the second city of the Roman Empire, it is still a place of great im- 
portance, and, with the exception of the capital, by far the most poi)ulous ciity in 
EgyiJt. It is the station of the Egyi)tian fleet, the em])orium of its commerce 
with Europe, an imporbtnt station on the overland route to India, and the resi- 
denc.e of the foreign consuls. Its exi)ort8 are valued at \ipwartls of £1,000,000 
sterling, and its imports at miUions. Among the princi])al remains of its 
ancient splendour are numerous cisterns, catacombs, Pom}>ey’8 Pillar, and 
Cleopatra’s Needle. Alexandria contained the most extensive and famous library 
of the ancient world, amounting, at one time, to 700,000 volumes. It was partly 
destroyed by accident, during the war with Julius Ceesar, and the remainder by 
command of the Caliph Omar, who took the city by stonn, a.d, 640. In order- 
ing the destruction of this invaluable collection of ancient learning, this royal 
bigot is reported to have said, that “if the books agreed with the Koran, they 
were useless, and need not bo preserved; and if they did not, they were pernicious, 
and ought to be destroyed ! *’ The Septuagint translation of the Old Testament — 
unquestionably the most ancient and important of all the versions of Scripture — 
was executed here, during the joint reign of Ptolemy Lngus and Philadelphus his 
son, about the year 285 n.c. Ilere, in 1801, the French were defeated by the 
British, under Sir Ralph Abercromby, who was moi-tally wounded in the engage- 
ment. Alexandria was the birthplace of Euclid, Apollos, and many other emi- 
nent individuals. Rosetta has greatly decayed siinie the opening of the Mahmou- 
dieh Canal, which (tounects Alexandria with the Nile ; near it tlie ruins of Rolbi- 
tinum, where, in 1799, was dis(^overed tlie famous Rosetta stone, which formed 
the key to the docij)hering of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, and which is now de- 
posited in the British Museum. Sa-cl-Hajar, now in ruins, represents the ancient 
Sais (the capital of Lower Egyjit) which contained the palace and burial-place of 
the Pharaohs, as well as the tomb of Osiris. Damietta, the third principal jiort 
»if Egypt, was long famous for its manufac.tures of leather, and of striped cloths 
termed in Europe dimity. Belbeys (Bubastis) has numerous mosques, and is a 
station on the route from Egypt to Syria : the ancient city was the chief seat of 
the worship of Bubastis. Matarieh, a village on the site of the ancient On or 
Heliopolis, 6 miles N.E. of Cairo, was a chief seat of the Egyiitian worehip of the 
sun, and hen(5e named by the Hebrews Beth-Shemesh. San (Zoan and Tania), a 
ruined city 15 miles 8.8.W. of Lake Menzaleh, was one of the capitals of Lower 
Egypt under the early kings, and one of the most aneient cities in the world, 
having been built 7 years after Hebron. Suez is a station for numerous caravans 
and travellers : from its position on the high road between Eji^pt and the East, 
ttuez has always been a place of extensive transit trade ; and since the establish- 
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ment of the overland route to India, it has become the residence of many mer- 
chants and agents. 

Middle and Uppeh Egypt. — Chizehy the principal town in Middle Egypt, 3 
miles above Cairo, and on the left bank of the Nile : here the pyramids com- 
mence, the largest of which, 763 feet square at its t)ase, covers 13 acres, and is 
460 feet high. Herodotus says it employed 100,000 men for 20 years in building. 
Its solid contents have been computed at 85,000,000 cubic, feet. Metralienny, a 
village among the ruins of the ancient Memphis, which, after the fall of Thebes, 
became the capital of Egj'pt. Of its remains little deserving of notice now exists, 
except a large colossus of Rameaes, which is remarkable for the beautiful expres- 
sion of the face. Medinet-el-Fayoum (Arsinoe) has several Coptic; churches, 
mosques, and manufactures of wooUen stuffs : it was anciently the chief seat of 
the worship of the croc.odilc. Beni-Sow.f, the entrepot for the produce of the valley 
of Fayoum, has cotton-mills and alabaster quarries. Siwah-cl-Kehir, capital of 
an oasis in the Libyan desert, and built of fossil salt : near it are the ruins of the 
famous temi)le of Jupiter Ammon. The oasis contains several salt lakes, and many 
date-palms; while the gardens produce the vine, fig, and i)omegranate, in rich 
abundance. Swut (Lycopolis), capital of Upper Egypt, and the largest and best- 
built town S. of Cairo, was till lately the principal seat of the slave trade in 
Egy'pt, and is still the entrepot between Cairo, Darfur, and Sennjiar. It is an 
important military station, and has a manufactorj'^ of pipe-bowls, which are largely 
exported. Ek-mini (Panopoli.s), now in rains, was anciently one of the most im- 
portant cities of the Thebaid. El-Menshieh (Ptolemais) has nitre works and a 
large government cotton-fac.tory. Girgeh, next to Sioiit the most important town 
in Upi)er Egypt, c.ontains the oldest Roman Catholic monastery in Egypt. Den- 
(krah (Tentyni), a village on the left bank of the Nile, celebmted for its temple, 
the most magnificent and best preserved of the remains of antiquity in Kgyjit. 
Kemh or Ghemuk (Ceenopolis), opposite Denderah, an important mart for agricul- 
tural produce and for the trade with Arabia and Central Africa, has been long 
noted for its manufacture of jiorous water-jars, used for draining the water of the 
Nile during its inundations. A little higher up are the stupendous rains of Thebes^ 
among the most remarkable of which arc the magnificent tenqiles of Karnac. and 
Luxor. Thebes was long the capital of Egypt, and one of the most famous cities 
of the ancient world ; and though the date of its foundation is lost in antiquity, it 
was at the height of its splendour about 1600 years b. c. Esnch (Latopolis), the prin- 
cipal commercial town of Upper Egyid, famous for its vast ancient temple, which 
is now converted into a cotton warehouse. Edfnv (Apollinoi)olis Magna), a village 
of mud huts, but surrounded by some of the finest ruins in Egypt. Assouan 
fSyene), neiir the first or lowest cataract of the Nile, and in the vicinity of the 
far-famed syenitic quarries of the TheT)aid, was a place of imporbince in the 
geography and astronomy of the ancients, as it lay just under the Tropic of 
Cancer, and was therefore chosen as the place through which they drew their 
chief imrallel of latitude, El-K^iargeh, cajutal of the Great Oasis, is a station tor 
caravans going from Egypt to Darfur and Central Afri(;a. Cosscir, a seaport-town 
on the Red Sea, is an entrepot for the trade betw'een Egypt and Arabia. 

Islands.— Phai’s, Rboda, El-Sag {Elephanthu), El-Heif (P/ulae), all in 
the Nile. 

PharSy now an Isthmus, was anciently famous for its lofty tower and lighthouse, 
erecited by Ptolemy Philadelphus : here, according to tradition, the seventy trans- 
lators of the Greek version of the Old Testament were confined till their work 
was completed, Rhoda, opposite Cairo, contains the Pacha’s gardens and the 
ancient Nilometer. ElephanUve.y opposite Assouan, is noted for its rock-hewn 
temples and immense granite quarries. Philaey above the first C4itara(;t, is cele- 
brattwi in ancient mythology as the burial-idace of Osiris and Isis ; it contains 
some fine Egyptian remains. 

tfoxmtadnf. — A low range of hills skirts the valley of the Nile on both 
sides, from Assouan to Cairo. A far loftier chain runs along the coast 
of the Red Sea, which it separotes from the valley of the Nile : highest 
summits, Jebel Lehuma (lat. 24°), 9000 feet, and Jebel Gharib (lat. 28°), 
6000 feet. 

Blver Syttem.—The only river in Egypt is tbo Nile, to the annual 
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inundations of which the fertility of the country is mainly due. For 
the sources and tributaries of the river, see under “Africa,” p. 531, and 
for the cities and towns on its basin, under “ Abyssinia,” 514. 

Near Cairo the river spreads out into numerous arms, which enclose the fertile 
region called the Delta, so called from its sliape, which is triangular and like the 
fourth letter of the Greek alphabet. In ancient times there were seven such arms 
or mouths, but at present there are only two — ^the Hosetta and the Damietta 
mouths. It was long supposed that the inundations of the Nile were caused by 
the melting of the snows in the Abyssinian mountains ; the real (jause, however, 
seems rather to be the i)eriodic rains which fall in the north tropical regions of 
this continent between July and Seidember. The recent travels of Hpeke along 
the S. margin of Lake Nyanza, and the discoveries of Livingstone in regard 
to the inundations of the Zambeze, leave scarcely any doubt on this point. The 
waters of the Nile begin to rise at Cairo in June, attain their maximum heij^lit 
in September, and, after remaining stationary for a few days, begin to subside 
^adually till the end of November. In Upper Egj'pt, where the vaUoy of the 
Nile is very narrow, the maximum rise of the water is about 30 feet ; at Cairo, 
about 24 feet ; but, in the north of th(5 Delta, only about four feet. The amount 
of the rise is a matter of extreme solicitude to the inhabitants ; for, should it ex- 
ceed its customary limits by even a few feet, the houses are swept away, the 
cattle drowned, and incalculable iiyiuy effected ; while, should it c.ome short of 
its average height, a famine is the inevitable cunse([uence. On the retiring of the 
waters, the ground is covered with a rich deposit of mud, wliicli is partly com- 
posed of vegetable matter, and which imparts an unparallele<i fertility to the soil. 
Much of the subsiding water is retained in artiffeial canals, which, for the pur- 
poses of irrigation, are spread like a network over the delta and the narrow valley 
above. 

Lakes. — See under “Asia,” par. 12. 

Climate.— The climate of Egypt is extremely dry, and the heat of 
summer is oppressive, owing to the confined position of the country 
and the lowness of its surface. At Cairo the moan annual temiierature 
is 72“.2, winter 58°.4, summer 85". 1. There are only two seasons — the 
hot and the temperate ; the former from October to March, and the 
latter during the rest of the year. Snow never falls, and rain is of rare 
occurrence. During the spring equinox the country is visitegl by a pes- 
tilential hot wind from the S.S. W., called the simoom ; and, on the sub- 
siding of the waters of the Nile, fever, ophthalmia, and dysentery pre- 
vail over the whole land. 

Minerals.— The metals do not occur in Egypt, but natron or carbon- 
ate of soda, nitre or saltpetre, salt, marble, limestone, and the red gra- 
nite called “Syene marble,” abound. Emeralds are found in the moun- 
tains which line the Red Sea, but the mines are now abandoned ; granite 
and limestone have been extensively used in the construction of the 
pyramids. 

Botany. — The northern half of Egypt belongs to Schouw’s third or 
“Mediterranean Region,” the southern to the thirteenth or the “ De- 
sert Region.” (See under “Arabia,” and at p. 87.) The flora is very 
limited as regards the number of species, owing to the peculiar character 
of the country. 

The date-palm of Upper Egypt extends N. as far as Thebes. Among plants 
peculiar to tlie country are the papyrus of the Nile (from the cellular tissue 
of which a kind of paper was anciently made), the zizyphus, and lotus (plants of 
the buckthorn ftiniily). There are no forests, but sycamores and palms are thinly 
distributed. The fruit-trees are of tropical orders ; those of Europe do not flour- 
ish. Die vine, which was extensively cultivated In ancient times, but extirpated 
by the Mussulmans, was re-introduced by Mehomet Ali, who also introduced the 
mulberry tree. The principal cultivated plants are cotton, lint, hemp, indigo, 
sugar, tobacco, and opium ; the cereals comprise wheat, millet, maize, rice, and 
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durrah — the last-mentioned forming, with beans, the main food of the people. 
Onions, melons, and cucumbers are also extensively raised. 

Zoology. — The principal wild animals are the crocodile, ichneumon, 
jerboa, and fox ; the wolf, hyena, and jackal occasionally visit the val- 
ley of the Nile, but the hippopotamus has long ago retired to Upper 
Nubia, and never visits the waters of Egypt except when forcibly borne 
down by the flood. Reptiles are numerous, especially crocodiles and 
frogs, while insects embrace the locust and mosquito, the principal 
scourges of the country. Domestic animals are the same as in Europe, 
with the addition of the camel and dromedary. Poultry are reared in 
vast numbers, the eggs being hatched by the heat of ovens, and not by 
the ordinary process of incubation. It is said that 24,000,000 of eggs 
are annually subjected to this vivifying process ; but the poultry tmis 
reared are destitute ofthe instincts which relate to the care of offspring, 
and hence the artificial method must be persisted in. 

Ethnography. — From the tenth chapter of Genesis we learn that 
Egypt was first colonised by Mizr, the second son of Ham, who gave his 
own name, Mizraim, to his adopted country. 

Tlie term Mizraim, however, probably refers only to Lower Egy'pt, for, from 
recent researches, it would appear that Middle and Upper Egypt derived their first 
inhabitants fnun Ethiopia (Nubia and Abyssinia), which was itself peopled from 
Southern Arabia. The Ethiopiaus soon became masters of the whole country, 
having reduced the aboriginal inlmbitaiits of the Delta into a state of com])lete 
subjection. They introduced their own religion (animal-worshi])), the arts of 
agriculture, the knowledge of letters, and a system of caste, not essentially dif- 
ferent from that of Hiiidostan. The priestly caste was the most honoured and 
influential, iK)8ses8ed the ilnest portions of the country, were the judges, physi- 
cians, astrologers, and architects, and the sole (mstudiers of the traditions, litera- 
ture, and sacred writings. Their fame and influence extended beyond the limits 
of Egypt, and induced many of the noblest spirits of anc.ient Gi'cece to visit the 
countiy — as Solon, Pythagonis, Archytas, Thales, Herodotus,* and Plato. The 
other six castes arc now probably represented by the fellalis or cultivatoi’s of the 
soil, who form the great majority of the inhabitants. 

LANuuA(iE AND RELIGION, — The aiicient Egyptian was closely allied in gram- 
matical structure to the Hebrew and Arabic, but glossarially it seems to have 
fnrmcd a connecting-link between the Sheinitic, Indo-European, and African 
families. It has been extinct for ages, and no literaiy remains exist to show its 
tnie character, except some ancient inse.riptious, which, till recently, reinained 
utterly unintelligible to scholars. The Rosetta stone, containing a trilingiial 
inscription, one of wliich is in Greek, has luoved of great seiTiee in revealing 
the contents ofthe inscriptions ; and additional infoi’mation may yet be obtained 
from a c.areful insi)ection of the dialects into which it was ultimately divided, and 
in which very ancient translations of the Scriptures have been handed down. 
These dialects are the Co^Mc, now a dead language, but at one time the vernacu- 
lar tongue of all Egypt ; the Sahidic, anciently spoken in Said or Upj)er Egypt; 
and the Jicishmuric, at one time prevalent in a i»ortion of tlie Delta. Tlie Arabic 
is the only language presently si)oken in Egypt, while the Mohammedan is the 
religion jjrcjfessed by the gi’eat body of the people, and, next to this, a corrupt 
form of Christianity termed the Coptic, 

Govemment, &c. — The government is an hereditary viceroyalty, under 
the successors of Mehemet Ali, but owning a nominal subjection to 
Turkey. 

“ For twenty -four centuries, Egypt,” says Mr Keith Johnston, “has been sub- 
jected to foreign domination. It was taken by Alexander the Great, b.o. 382. 
After his death it formed a separate kingdom under the Ptolemies, till b.c. 80; 
Augustus then reduced it to a Roman province; the Mohammedan Arabians 
seized it in the seventh century, and the caliphs possessed it for two centuries 
more ; in 1250 it came under the jjower of the Mamelukes, who were subjected to 
tlie Turks at the commencement of the sixteentli century ; the French overran it 
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in 179B ; in 1802 th6y were driven from it by tlie British ; and in 1811 Mehemet 
Ali rendered himself master of the country by the massacre of the Mamelukes. 
By judicious government and great reforms, tlie country made rapid progress in 
civilisation under his nile. He added to his territory Nubia, Kordofan, and part 
of Abyssinia, Syria, Crete, and part of Arabia ; but in 1840 he was deprived of all 
his Asiatic possessions.” The anuy is raised by conscription, and in 1858 con- 
sisted of, infantry, 12,000 ; cavalry, 4.500 ; artillery, 1500 ; engineers, .3000 ; and a 
regiment of negi'oes in Soudan. The tleet consisted of 7 line-of-battle ships, 
6 frigates, 4 corvettes, 7 brigs, 2 steam-packets, and 23 transi»orts. In 1855, the 
Public Revenue amounted to £3,825,000 ; the Expenditure to £3,800,000 ; and 
the Public Debt to £1,460,000 sterling. 

Manufactures. — There being no coal nor iron found in the country, 
the manufactures are inconsiderable, consisting chiefly of woollen cloths, 
pottery- ware, carpets, firearms, and military accoutrements ; and even 
these are monopolised by the government. 

Commerce. — Egypt has recently become, what it was in ancient times, 
the high-road of commerce between the East and West, The trade 
with Europe is carried on through Alexandria, thence to Cairo and Suez 
by a railway, which was completed in December 1858 ; total length 292 
miles, now traversed in about eight hours — thus greatly shortening and 
facilitating the overland route to India. 

From Suez there is a regular steam communication along the Red Sea to Aden, 
and thence to Bombay, Madras, and Cahuitta. Tin* intert.-ourse with Central 
Africa is very considerable, and is carried on by means of caravans, which bring, 
in cxchang(>. for Euroi)ean and E^})tian products, ivory, gold-dust, skins, wool, 
gum, ostrkih featliers, metals, and, till recently, slaves ; but the slave-market was 
abolished in 1846. The Exiwrts arc estimated at £1,813,825, and the Imports 
at £2,470,860. 


NUBIA AND KOBDOFAN. 

Boundaries. — N., Egypt, the Sahara, and Darfur ; S., Abyssinia; 
E., the lied Sea. Lat. 11° — 24° N., Ion. 28° — 39° E. Khartum, 
the modem capital, is nearly in the same latitude as the island 
Dominica in the West Indies, Ca^fe Verde, Lake Tchad, Goa, Am- 
herst, and Lanchang. 

Area and Population.— Including Kordofan, the area is vaguely 
estimated at 300,000 square miles, and the poi)ulation at 400,000, 
though some give it as high as 3, 000, 000. 

Political DivlBlons. — The old political divisions of the country, 
though disregarded by its present Egyptian masters, are as yet the 
only ones recognised in Europe — viz., 

Lower Nubia.— Derr or Deir 3, Kalabsheh, Dakkeh, Ipsambul(NLle), 
Selimah (Western Desert). 

Dongola.— M arakah or New Dongola 6, Berber 9, Darner or Ed- 
Dhamer 3 (Nile). 

Merge. — Shendi 10, Assur or Meroe, Gurkab, Halfay l^Nile). 

Sbnnaah. — Khartum 15, Al-Leis (White Nile), Sennaar 5 (Blue Nile), 
Suakin 8 (Red Sea). 

Kordofan. — El-Obeld 30, in an oasis of the Desert. 
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BOflCriptiTO Notes. — Derr or Dcir, capital of Lower Nubia, is an assemblage 
of mud-built huts, surrounded by palm groves, which produce dates of a superior 
quality. Ipmmbul or AMsimheJ, with two temples containing statues and sculp- 
tures erected by Rameses the Great, Selimah, in an oasis of same name, expf)rt8 
large quantities of salt. Marakeh or New Dongola has an indigo factory belong- 
ing to the pacha of Kg^qd ; it is a military depot and a place of considerable trade, 
especially in slaves, jierher, the rendezvous of the slave-merchants from 8eimaar 
and Khartum. Shendi, a caravan-station, has a semi-weekly market for live stock, 
wheat, cotton cloth, salt, and senna, which is largely raised in the vicinity. 
Assiir, a village situated among the ruins of aftcient Meroe, consisting of temples, 
pyramids, and other public works, in a style closely resembling the Egyptian. 
Meroe was, at an early period, the chief emporium of trade between Egj^pt, Ethi- 
opia, Arabia, and India. It W'as the capital of a powerful state, and contained a 
c.elebrated oracle of .Tupiter Ammon, Khartum., capital of Bennaar and of 
aU Nubia, is the residence of the Egyptian governor, and formerly the great 
depdt of slaves sent from Boudan and Abyssinia into Egypt. Senvaar, the former 
capital of the province of same name, was reduced by Mchemet Ali ; houses 
mostly of straw ; manufactures of anns, hats, leather, sandals, iron-ware, and 
.1ewellerj\ Suakin, on an island off the west coast of the Red Sea, is the station 
for pilgrims proceeding to Mecca. El-Oheid consists of sevenil villages clusteretl 
together in an oasis, whose united population amounts to 80,000 ; it exiiorts gold, 
silver, ivory, hides, gum-arabic, and slaves. 

Biver System. — See under Abyssinia,”^ p. 544. 

Climate, extremely hot and dry, but generally healthy. N. of lat. 20® 
rain seldom falls, and even in Sennaar the rainy season does not bring 
rain more than once every two or three years. Immediately before the 
periodic rains of the southern provinces the heat is insupportable — the 
thermometer rising in the shade to 119® Fah., while the humid air re- 
sembles a steam-bath. Then come the fatal fevers and dysentery ; but 
the plague is unknown south of the second cataract. 

Botany. — The whole country between Egypt and the 15th parallel 
is embraced within Schouw*s 13th Phyto-geographic'Region. ^nnaar 
and Kordofan belong to the 14th region, or the “ Region of Tropical 
Africa.” (See under Arabia” and Africa,” par. 16). 

The baobab, the largest and one of the most useful of all trees, palms of many 
spec'ies, the ebony-tree, the acacia, and mimosa abound, while the cailtivated plants 
aredurrah, barley, cotton, indigo,, tobacco, semia, coffee, dates, and the sugar-cane. 
Agriculture employs most of the j)opulation along the banks of the rivers The 
valley of the Nile is so narrow as to allow veiy little space for cultivation, but 
immense fertile plains occur at the confluence of that river with its affluents : 
here artificial irrigation is practised as in Egypt. 

Zoology. — Apes, baboons, elephants, rhinoceroses, hyenas, gazelles, 
giraffes, wolves, foxes, and wild-dogs, are the principal mammalia. 
Birds comprise the vulture, ostrich, bustard, shrike, thrush, parrot, 
heron, quail, and Guinea-fowl. The crocodile is the principal reptile. 

Ethnography.— The Nubians Proper are Ethiopians, and are supposed 
by some to resemble the ancient Egyptians more closely than do even the 
Copts. They are a fine, hard-working, and industrious people, and their 
morals are greatly superior to those of the Turks and Arabs. 

In the southern provinces of Sennaar and Kordofan, the inhabitants are 
chiefly negroes. They are the remnants of a once powerful negro nation who 
came down the Wliite Nile and subdued the Nubians m 1604. The pastoral tribes 
of the eastern desert and those dwelling along the shores of the Red Sea, are of 
Arab origin. The latter speak the Gheez language, a dialect of the Arabic ; derive 
their subsistence from fishing ; and appear to be the same people as the ancient 
Troglodytes or dwellers in caves. The Arabic is the common language, and the 
Mohammedan the sole religion of Nubia. Kordofan is peopled % three races, 
— ^the Nubas or negroes, the original inhabitants ; the Dongolani, who at different 
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times invaded the country ; and tribes of Bedouin Arabs, from Arabia. Several of 
the tribes are Mohammedans, but others are still pagans. (See under “Africa,” 
art. 18.) 

Govemxneiit. — Previous to the conquest of Nubia by Ibrahim Pewjha, 
in 1821, the country was governed by a great number of independent 
chiefs ; sioce then it has been under the dominion of Egypt. The 
Egjrptian viceroy resides at Khartum. 


ABYSSINIA, OR HABESH. ’ 

Boundaxies. — E. and N.E., the Bed Sea ; N. andN.W., Nubia; S., 
the country of the Gallas ; W., unknown countries in the interior. 
Lat. 8° — 16° N. ; Ion. E. Gondar, the capital of Amhara, 

near the centre of Abyssinia, is on the same parallel with the ex- 
treme N. of South America, Bathurst in Senegambia, the S. shore of 
Lake Tchad, Aden, Madras, and Caml)odia. 

Area. — The area is estimated at 245,000 square miles, and the 
Imputation at 4,500,000, or twice the area of the British Isles, with 
a population little more than one-fourth of England and Wales. 

Political DiyisioxiB. — For a long time Abyssinia was imder a single 
monarch, but it now consists of an assemblage of indei>endent states 
and petty chieftainships, of which the following are the principal : — 

Tigre.- Antalo 6, n., Sireh, Tackeraggiro, Sokota (Atbara or Tacaz- 
ze), Axum 4, n., Adowa 8, Dixam (Martm, affi. Atbara). 

Amhara. — Gondar 7, n., Emfras, Kiratza (Lake Dembea). 

Shoa. — Ankobor 12, n., Tegulet, Angollalla 8, n. (Djimma afjl, Bahr- 
el-Azrek). 

Samara. — Masuah or Massouah 12, Arkiko (Red Sea). 

DescriptivO Votes. — Antalo, capital of the state of Tigr6, is a mean wretched 
place, consisting of about 1000 huts, but (jontaining the palacfo of the king, and 
possessing some trade, and a maDufa(^tory of 8j)ear8. Axum, the ancient capital 
of the kingdom of Abyssinia, now greatly decayed, but surrounded by numerous 
obelisks destitute of the usual hieroglyphic inscriptions and generally lying pros- 
trate. Only two are standing, the largest of which is a granite blo(!k 60 feet hi^h, 
considered the most i)ertect monuiiient of its kind : here is also a Christian 
church in which are kept the famous “ Chronicles of Axum,” a c-opy of which was 
brought to Europe by JBrucc, the Abyssinian traveller. Adova, the largest town 
in Tigr6, the chief entrepot of trade on the great caravan-route between Masuah 
and Gondar, and a place <jf manufflcturing importance. Gondar, capital of Am- 
hara, the central state of Abyssinia, was formerly very extensive, but has now 
greatly declined. It is built on the side of an extinct volcano ; the inhabitants 
are described as licentious in the extreme, and addicted to brutal and unnatural 
vices. Ankobar, capital of Shoa, a state lying in the 8. W. of the country. Owing 
to its position on a hill, at an elevation of 8200 feet, it is considered the healthi- 
est and most agreeable place in Abyssinia. Mamah or AfcM«oua/<, the largest town 
in Samara, and the principal seaport town in the whole country. It belongs to 
Egypt, and is the residence of an Egyptian governor. Its imports and exporte are 
numerous, and it carries on an active trade with Bombay and the Arabian ports. 

Snrfkce and Monntain-Banges. — Considered as a whole, Abyssinia 
forms a lofty table-land, gently inclined to the N. W . , with two great declivi- 
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ties on the E. and S. sides towards the Red Sea and the interior of South 
Africa. The plateau of Amhara is 8000 feet above the level of the sea. 
This table-land is traversed in various directions by mountain-ranges, 
the higher elevations of which frequently rise above the limits of perpet- 
ual snow. The following arc the two principal chains : — 


The Snm^n Range, raniiing N.E. and S.W. between the Atbaraand Bahr-el-Azrek, 
ctmtaining Ras Detschen, at the sonTce of the Taeaz/.e, 15,980 feet ; Abba Jarret, 
between the Tacazze and the Guenqna, 14,707 feet; Buahnt, 15,000 feet; Anibat- 
tai, 12,000 feet ; Beyeda, 1 2,000 feet. 

TaranUi Rnmge, along the N.E. coast, and separating the basin of the Tacazze 
from the Red Sea ; higliest smnniita about 7000 feet. Height of line of j)erpetual 
snow in Abyssinia, about 14,000 feet. 


The River System of Egypt, Nubia, and Abyssinia, or the basin of the 
Nile. The total length of the river, including windings, is about 3000 
miles ; and the area of its basin is estimated at 520,000 geographical 
square miles. 


Rivers. Tov'ns. 

Nile and White Damietta,i/rt.>iso7/rn7/, 
Nile, MahaJa - el - Kebir, 

n., SemenhootJ, Kelt- 
ovh (on the. Damietta 
Mouth), R use tia, 
Alexandria, n., 
Fouah, Sa-cl-Hajar, 
Selamovn, Tanta, 
Menouf, n. (on the, 
Rosetta, Mouth). Sal- 
ahieh, n., lielheys, 
Matarieh (Pelasiac 
Mouth), San (on the 
Tanitic Mouth), 
Cairo, Ghizeh, Me- 
irahenny (Mein- 
•phis), Atfieh, Me- 
dinct-el - F ay oum 
(Arsmoe), n., Beni- 
Bouef, Minieh, Mel- 
Imoee,, Manfaloiit, 
Sinut (LycopoUs), 
Kk'mi'nv(ranopoHs ) , 
El-Menshkh (Ptole- 
mais), Girgeh, I)en- 
derahCl'entyra), Ke- 
neh or Gentuh (Coe- 
nopolis), Ruim of 
Thebes, Esneh, El- 
Kab, Ed-fou (Apol- 
linopolis), Assmutn 
(Syene,), Kalabsheh 


Rivers. Tokens. 

Nile and White (Talmis), Dakkeh, 

Nile — continned. Herr, I])sambul, 

Few Pougola, Ber- 
ber, Ed - Dhamer, 
Shendi, Ass nr 
(Meroe), Gurhah, 
Halfay, Khartum 
AtbaraorTa- Berber, n., Sireh, n., 
cazze, Taekeraggiro, n., 

AntalOjU., Sokoto, 


Mareb, 


Geba, 

Bahr-el-Azrek 
or Blue 
River and 
Lake He 
bea, 


Dixam, n,, Adowa, 
Axum, n. 

.Antalo. 

Khartum, Sennaar, 
Emfras, Kiratza, 
Gondar, n., on the 
Angrab. 


Hjimma, I . . Te^ulct, Angollalla, n. 

Ankobar or Ango- 
bar. 

Bahr-el- Abiad, Khartum, Al-Leis, 
the main Djar (lat. 6*), Gher- 
braneh, I ba (a great cataract 
in lat. 3*^ N.), Robe- 
go, capitnl of Ku- 
enda, 100 miles 
above the cataract. 


(See Proceedings of 
Royal Geographical 
Society, May 9,1859.) 


LaJees. — See under “ Africa,” art. 12. 

Climate. — Extremely various — intensely hot in the valleys and on the 
coast of the Red Sea ; cool and bracing on the table -lands ; severe cold 
on the ^mmits of the snow-clad mountains. The periodic rains com- 
mence in June and continue till September, during which they are so 
violent as to put a stop to all out-door operations. Major Harris found 
the mean temperature of Ankobar, in June 1842, to be 02°. 1, and of Janu- 
ary, 52°. ' 
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Hinerali. — In a Geological point of view, Abyssinia presents tbe most 
remarkable and complex features in tbe world, comprising extinct vol- 
canoes, hot springs, repositaries of sulphur, rock-salt, combustible sub- 
stances, and malachite. Other minerals are CTanite, slate, gneiss, anti- 
mony, iron, gold, and silver. South-east of Tigr^ is an extensive plain, 
which, to the depth of two feet, is pure salt, so hard as to require to be 
cut with a hatchet.” The iron and salt alone are turned to profitable 
account. 

Botany. — l^he vegetatioii of this country belongs in part to Schouw’s 
twelfth and fourteenth Phyto-geographic Kegions. (See p. 66.) 

The forests are magnificent, and contain sycamores of meat size, cedars, and 
beautiful specimens of the acacia. The high plateaux yield luxuriant pastur^e. 
The coffee-plant is indigenous, and, with cotton, grows wild in the mountains. 
The soil of the lower grounds is extremely fertile, and furnishes, without cultiva- 
tion, many of the finest vegetable productions of the torrid zone. In some places 
as many as three crops are produced yearly. The principal cultivated plants are 
teff(Foa Abyssinica), from which is m^e the usual bread of the people : the wheat 
and barley are excellent, and are found here in numerous varieties : the sugar-cane 
is cultivated, but is only chewed, os the art of extracting the sugar is unknown. 
Tlio vine is reared in some parts, the finest grapes being met with to the east of 
Lake Dcrabea ; myrrh, senna, and other medicinal plants are plentiful. 

Zoology. — The wild animals are numerous, and comprise the lion, 
panther, leopard, wolf, striped hyena, two-homed rhinoceros, elephant, 
hippopotamus, booted lynx, camelopard, zebra, quagga, boar, bxiffalo, 
antelope, gazelle, and monkey. Birds of all kinds abound, including the 
eagle, vulture, parrot, partridge, quail, and numerous species of water- 
fowl. Crocodiles and serpents are numerous, and some of them of great 
size. Bees are much cared for, and some of the provinces pay a large 
proportion of their tribute in honey. The ravages of the locust are 
terrible, and an insect called the saltsalya, a little larger than a bee, is 
extremely noxious. Mules, camels, ana asses are tbe usual beasts of 
burden, the horses being generally reserved for war and the chase. 

Ethnography. — The modem Abyssinians are a very motley m^up of 
different races, consisting of descendants from the primitive Ethiopic 
stock ; of many Jews settled for ages in the country, and forming dis- 
tinct colonies under the name Felasna (*Hhe Exiles”) ; of a large popula- 
tion of Arabic origin ; of Gallas, who have been introduced from the 
south, extremely barbarous ; and of true negroes in a state of slavery. 

LaTiguo^es. — The Ethiopic or Gheez was anciently the only vernacular dialect 
of Abyssinia, but the Amharic and Tigr6, its two modem dialects, are now the 
only languages spoken in the country, except the Arabic, which is spoken on the 
sea-coast, and the Galla, which is not of Shemitic origin, on.the southern frontier. 

Religion. --ThQ religion of Abyssinia is for the most part a very corrupt form of 
Christianity. The Christian religion was established here in the fourth centunr, 
but It has loi^ been shorn of its (diaracterlstic features. Baptism and the Lora's 
Supper are dispensed after the manner of the Greek Church. Mohammedanism 
prevails among the Arab population of Samara, and Judaism among the Jews, who 
are very numerous in the country. “ Abyssinia is perhaps the only country in 
which Christianity and Mohammedanism are in contact where the professors of 
Islam are the more energetic and trustworthy, holding the offices which require 
fidelity, filling the mercantile stations, and descending to the departments of man- 
ual la^ur, woile those who take the name of Christians are drones audbe^;aiB.'* 

HaniifiEtcWeB. — The manufactures comprise leather, parchment, 
cotton cloths, tapes^ fabricated from wool and goats’ hair, and articles 
of iron and brass. The principal Exportt are ivory, gold, slaves, oattle, 

2m 
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cotton cloth, mules, and honey ; and the Imports, lead, tin, copper, silk, 
gunpowder, glass, Indian goods, Persian carpets, French cloths, and 
coloured skins from Egypt. 


BAEBARY STATES. 

BoTurdarles. — N., the Mediterranean ; W., the Atlantic ; S., the 
Sahara ; E., Egypt. Length from E. to W., 2600 miles ; breadth 
varies from 140 to 550 miles. They extend from lat. 23^® N. (Fezzan), 
to lat. 37® N. (Tunis), and from Ion. 25® E. (Egypt), to 12^® W. 
(Marocco). Marocco, on the central parallel, is in the same lat. as 
Savannah, Jerusalem, Ispahan, Lahore, and Nankin. 

Area, estimated at 652,000 square miles, and the Population at 
15,561,003. Hence, with nearly seven times the area of the British 
Isles, the population is greatly less than that of England. 

Political Divisions. — The Barbary States are four in number — 

1. Mpoli, in the E., including the province Barca and the large 
oasis of Fezzan in the Desert, termed a heyalic, and subject to the 
Ottoman Porte. 2. Tunis, N.W. of Triix>H, also a beyalic of the 
Turkish empire. 3. Algeria, W. of Tunis, a colonial possession of 
France since 1830, and divided into three provinces, Constantine, 
Alters, and Oran, but by the natives into the Tel or “ country of 
grain crops,” and the Beled-ul-Jered or “land of dates and, 4. 
The empire of Marocco, W. of Algeria, consisting of the kingdoms 
Marocco and Fez, lying between the Atlantic and Mount Atlas, and 
the districts Sus, Draha, Tafilet, and Sejehnessa, lying to the S. and 
E. of that range. 

1. Tripoli — Area, 200, QOO square miles; population, 2,000,000. 

Baroa. — Benghazi 5, Derna 6, Grennah (N. coast). 

Tripoli. — Tripoli 16, Mesurata (N. coast). 

Fezzan. — Mourzouk 4, Gatrone, Suckna (an oasis). 

2. Tunis.— Area, 72,000 square miles ; population, 2,500,000. 

Tunis 180,Cabe8 80, 8fax or Sfakus 6, Monastir 12, ,E1-Jemm, Susa 10, 
Kairwan 50, n., Hammamet 8, Bizarta 8 (coast). 

3. Algeria. — Area, 90,000 square miles ; population, 2,561,003. 
Constantine. — Constantine 23 (Roumel), Bona 12, Phillipville 9 

(N. coast). 

Algiers. — Algiers 52, Belida 9, n. (coast), Medeya 6, n. (Wady Shelif). 
Oran. — Oran 30, Marabet, Mostaganem 9 (coast), Tremezen 14, n. 

4. Marocco. — Area, 290,000 square miles ; population, 8,500,000. 

Fez. — Fez or Fas 80, Mekinez 70, n., ^foro, n. (Seboo), Tetuanl6, 
Ceuta 8, Pefion de Velez, Tangier 10 (N. coast), El Araish 4, A1 Ksar 
(A1 Kos), Saiee or Sla 14, Babatt40, Mazagan (Atlantic coast). 

Marocco Proper. —Marocco 80 (Tensift), Saffi 12, Mogador 17, Aga- 
dir or Santa Cruz (WT coast). 
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Sus. — Tarodant 21, Tedsi 15 (Sus), Messa 3, Talent (A1 Messa). 
Draha— Tatta 10 (Draha or Draw). 

Sejelmessa. — Sejelmessa (Ziz or Sejelmessa). 

Ta FILET. — Tatilet 10 (Zaimbi). 

Descriptive lS[oteB*—Benghcas% a mean little town, situated among the ruins 
of the ancient Berenice, the fabled site of the gardens of the Hespmdes. 
Dema (Demis), a seaport town, once the seat of tlie government of Tripoli. 
(rrennan, on the mins of Cyrene, the ancient capital of C^enaica, had a fountain 
<ledicated to ApoUo, and was the birthplace of Aristippus, Callimachus, and the 
Christian bishop Synesius. Tripoli, properly Tripolis, capital of the beyalic of 
same name, derives its name from the three ancient Cartliagenian (cities — Sabrata, 
Oea, and Leptis Magna. Though of humble dimensions, it carries on an extensive 
commerce with Central Africa oy means of caravans. Mourzoxth is a small town, 
built of brick, in an oasis of the Sahara, noted for its rank vegetation and un- 
healthy climate. It is the last stage for obtaining water and lunvisions on the 
caravan-route from Tripoli to Boruou, and is the residence of a British consul. 
Tunis (Times), capital of the beyalic of same name, is the most populous city in 
Barbaiy, and, with the exception of Alexandria, the most commercial in Africa. 
The Boy resides in the vicinity, in a j)alace built in the Saracenic style. It 
is a place of great trade, and has extensive manufactures of linen and woollen 
cloths, red woollen cajis, marocc.o leather, and various celebrated essences. 
About ten miles totheN.E. are the ruins of ancient Carthage, once the proud 
rival of Rome. Cabes or Khahs (Tactapa), a seaport town which gives its name to 
a gulf on the E. coast of Tunis, has some export trade in dates and henna. Mo- 
n/xstir or Mistir, a place of considerable trade, with manufactures of woollen and 
camlet fabrics. El Jemm (Tsydras), a mined town containing the remains of a 
magnificent Roman amphitheatre, second only to those of Rome and Verona. 
Kainoan, a large city in a sandy i)lain at a considerable distanc’e from the coast, 
was the first seat of Samccnie empire in Barbary ; it contains the finest mosque 
in Africa, and is one of the holy cities of the Mohammedans. Bizertu or Benzerta 
(HipT)ozarytu8), a fortified seaport town, and the niimt northern in Africa. Con- 
stantine (CirtaX a fortified city, was taken by the French in 1847, and is now a 
flourishing place, with manufactures of saddlery and other leathern goods. Bona, 
a fortified seaport town, which has greatly impmved since it came into the pos- 
session of the French. It maintains regular steam communication with Mar- 
seilles, Cette, Algiers, and Tunis: near it are the ruins of Hippo Regis, once 
the see of St Augustine. Alijiem (Arab., A1 Jezair, Fr., Alger), capital m 
the French dominions in Africa, was seized by the French in 18.80. since which 
it has been strongly fortified ; it has now the appearance of a European city, is 
the residence of the Governor-General of Algeria and t>f many foreign consuls, 
and has regular steam communication with Toulon, Cette, Omn, and Bona. Omn 
or Wahran, cajiital of the most western province of Algeria, was huilt by the 
Spaniards, and is surrounded by strong walls and ditches. Tlemscn or Tren^en, 
has manufactures of woollen and cotton stuffs, and numoi'ons ancient remains in 
its vicinity. Fez or Fas, once the capital of a powoiTUl independent kingdcmi, 
and the finest city in Western Barbary : though now reduced to the rank of a 
provincial capital, it remains the holy city of the empire, and one of the three 
residences of the Sultan. It contains, besides the university of Marocco, 360 
mosques, and numerous schools. It is the principal seat of the manufacture of 
marocco leather, which is prepared here in great perfection. Other manufactures 
are carpets, woollens, silks, jewellery, saddlery, and earthenwares. Mequines or 
Mehinez, one of the handsomest towns of Marocco, contains an imperial palace of 
great beauty and extent. Ceuta, built on a hill which was known to the ancients 
as one of the PiUars of Hercules (the rock of Gibraltar, just opposite, and 17 
miles distant, being the other), has belonged to Spain since 1640 ; it is the chief 
of the Spanish presidios on the African coast, and idie seat of a military governor. 
In the fete war between Spain and Marocco numerous sanguinary eng^ments 
took place near Ceuta. FeiLon de Velez, 80 miles 8. E. of Ceuta, also belongs 
to Spain ; it is a fortified town built on an elevated rock, and has a bombproof 
magazine, ample storehouses, and a state prison. Tangier, a ' strongly -fortified 
town on the N. coast of Fez, is the residence of a pasha and of European consuls. 
In 1662 it was ceded by the Portuguese to the British, who retained jmssession 
of it for 22 years. Sake or Sla, formerly noted for its piracy, is now sinking into 
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decay. Rahatt was formerly the centre of the European trade with Marooco ; it 
exporte wool and com, and has manufactures of carpets. Marocco, capital of 
the empire, situated in the centre of an immense plain which extends to the foot 
of the Atlas range, is ill hullt, tilthy, and spacious ; the walls of the city are 
six miles in circumference, but many large fields and open spaces strewed with 
ruins are enclosed within this area. The city was founded hi 1073 ; it contains 
two colleges and numerous mosques, the principal of which rises to a height of ^0 
feet. Mogador, a fortified city and the principal seaport of Marocco, maintains 
regular communication with Southern Europe. Tatta, a great depdt foi' 
transit trade between Marocco and Central Africa. Segelme^a, celebrated for 
its fine dates. Tafilet or Tafilelt, capital of a district in the S.E., which is used 
as a place of banishment for political offenders. 

Cfipes.— (See under Africa,” art. 7.) 

lilandfl.— Jerbah and Karkenah, E. of Tunis; Pefion-de- Velez, N.E. 
of Fez. 

Jerbah, called by the ancients LotopJiaffitis, w&b celebrated as the abode of the 
Lotophsigi, or eaters of the lotus, a delightful fmit, said to have been so intoxi- 
cating that whoever partook of it forgot his own countp^, and wished to spend his 
life in the happy region where it was jiroduced. It is still found on the whole 
of this coast, is in great repute, and sold in all the markets under the name of 
jvjeb. It resembles the date in taste, is of a safflron colour, not larger than a bean, 
and grows in bunches like the inyrtlo-berry. 

Gulfe and Straits.-- (See under << Africa,” par. 9.) 

MOTintain System. — The Atlas range extends through the entire length 
of Barbary, from Barca on the E. to Cape Nun in Marocco, and separates 
the great basin of the Mediterranean from the Sahara. It increas^ in 
elevation from E. to W., being in the S. of Tripoli only 2000 feet high ; 
in Tunis, 4476 feet ; in Algeria, 7673 feet ; while in Marocco, Mount 
Miltsin attains an elevation of 11,400 feet, and Jebel Tedla to upwards 
of 13,000 feet, or above the line of perpetual snow. 

Several secondary chains detach themselves from the main range and pumue 
different directions ; one proceeds northward, and terminates at the Straits of Gib- 
raltar ; and others, leaving the main range in the S. of Tripoli, extend into the 
Itohara and Desert of Libya. 

BIysts. — O wing to the proximity of the Atlas range, on the one hand 
to the Mediterranean, and on the other to the Great Desert, the rivers 
of Barbary are all comparatively small. The greater number of them 
are little more than winter torrents, the channels of which are dry 
during summer ; while those which flow southward soon lose themselves 
in the sands of the Sahara, or terminate in salt lakes. The only rivers 
deserving notice are the following : — 

The Medjerda (Bagradas) in Tunis, flows N.E. 200 miles, and empties Itself into 
the Gulf of Tunis. The Sebus, Roumel, Masond, laser, Shelif, Habrah, and 
Tofna, all flow N. through Algeria into the Mediterranean. The Mahala or Mul- 
wiah, the principal river of Bwhary, flows N.E. through Marocco into the Gulf of 
Molilah. The A1 Kos, Seboo, Bu-Regreb, Omer Begh, Tensift, Sub, and Noun, 
flow W. through Marocco into the Atlantic. The Jidi, in Algeria, flows S.E. inh) 
Lake Melgig; the Jlnen, eastward into Lake A1 Shot; while the Ghlr, Zis, and 
Dn^, in Marocco, flow S. and lose themselves in the sand. 

Ia ]^. — A l-SihkoJi, a great salt marsh in the S.W. of Tunis ; La^goon cf 
TuTds and Lake Benzart, in the N. of Tunis ; SM-el-Melrir, Zagos, tmd 
Shergui, salt lakes in the S. of Algeria ; Sebkah, in the N.W. of Algeria. 

fniTnst ft. — The climate of North Barbary is temperate, tlw country 
being protected from the hot winds of the desert by the high ridges of 
Mount Atlas, and at the same time exposed to the cool sea-breezes. B. 
of the Atlas range the climate is tropical and the heat intense. Rain is 
frequent in winter, less copious during spring, and rarely seen in sum- 
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Minerals.— Iron, copper, and lead are abundant in Algeria, especially 
in the province Oran, where cinnabar or sulphuret of mercury is obtained 
in small quantities, besides extensive mines of nitre, salt, talc, and 
potters’ clay. In Marocco the precious metals are confined to the pro- 
vince Sus, the principal silver mine being situated 150 miles S.W. of the 
capital. The khol, or antimony ore, used by Moorish ladies in painting 
the eyebrows, is obtained from Tedlar ; while amethysts of great si25e 
and beauty ai’e found in the recesses of the mountains. The Atlas Bang© 
contains copper, iron, lead, antimony, and rock*salt ; but few mines are 
wrought to advantage. 

Botany.— The whole of Barbaiy is included within Schouw’s third 
Phyto-geographic or Mediterranean Region. (See under ^^Em’ope,” 
art. 18.) 

The northern slopes of Mount Atlas are clothed with dense forests of pine, oak, 
cork, white poplar, and wild olives. On the southeni slope the lower ranges are 
covered with palm-trees, especially the date-palm, of which this is the true native 
region, whence it is denominated hy the natives Beled-el-Jered, or “land of 
dates ; ” higher up grow gum-trees, almonds, olives, ; while on the table-lands 
are found pears, apples, cherries, and other European fniits. The lotus and 
casaob are iudigeneous in Tripoli. Tlie principal cultivated plants are wheat, 
inaiise, barley, millet, sorghum, tobacco, c-otton, indigo, sugar-cane, henna, and 
saffron ; with olives, dates, grapes, and the fruits of Southern Europe, The soil 
In the valleys has been always celebrated for its fertility, and in some places 
yields three crops of com in the year ; but so little is agriculture understood that 
large crops of com are sometimes allowed to remain unreaped, while at other 
times many of the inhabitants die of famine. 

Zoology.— The animal kingdom comprises most of the species found in 
the rest of Africa, except the hippopotamus, rhinoceros, giraffe, zebra, 
and several species of monkeys. (See under Africa,” art, 17.) 

The principal mammals are the Barbary ape, little baboon, panther, lynx, 
jackal, genet, Barbary squiiTel, Barbary mouse, Barbary antelope, Marocco 
antelope, bearded sheep, the bubalis (a species of buffalo), wild-boar, and the 
Egyptian jerboa. The Atlas Mountains are infested by large fierce lions, and 
abound in antelopes, monkeys, and porcupines. In general the Mamvmlia differ 
widely from those of Europe ; while, in regard to Birds, besides several 
found in Southern Europe, Barbary possesses numerous species not occurring in 
any part of the northern continent. The Reptiles comprise the chameleon and 
leathery turtle. Among Domestic Animals may be mentioned the horse, camel, 
dromedary, ass, mule, buffalo, ox, merino sheep, and goats. The Barbary horses 
are superb animals, vieing with the Arabian in beauty of form, though not, per- 
haps, m fleetness. The dromedary is the most general beast of burden. 

Ethnography.— The inhabitants belong almost entirely to the Syro- 
Arabian stock, but consist of three distinct nations— the &rbers, Moors, 
and Arabs. (See under Africa,” art. 18.) 

The Berber Langua-ge forms a connecting-link between the Sheraitic and African 
familes. Some of the tribes employ the ancient Libyan alphabet of their fore- 
fathers, but the Arabic letters are more generally used both in writing and 
printing. Tlie Moors and Arabs speak a dialect of Arabic called the MonCTebin, 
or Moorish Arabic. Islamism is the solo religion of the Berbers, Moors, 'toks, 
and Arabs. The negroes, who are very numerous, and mostly slaves, are gene- 
rally pagans, Soudan being their native country. 
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SAHAEA, OR THE GEEAT DESEET. 

BoundaTleB. — K, Barbaiy States ; W., the Atlantic Ocean ; S., 
Senegambia, Soudan or Nigritia, and Kordofan ; E., Nubia and 
Egyi)t. 

The Sahara extends from lat. 16“ to 38“ N., and from Ion. 17“ W. to 30 E. Its 
length from Cape Blanco on the W. to the Nile on the E. , is about 2500 miles ; 
its breadth varies from 1000 to 1200 miles ; while the area is probably about 
2,500,000 square miles, or twenty times the area of the British Isles, Its central 
]>oint (lat. 24 J“, Ion. E.) is occupied by a table-land 4000 feet in elevation, and 
lies on the same parallel as Ca])e Sable, the 8. extremity of Florida, Assouan, 
the S. limit of Upper Egyjd, Kurrachee, Moorshedabad, and Amoy. 

Surface. — The Sahara is the most extensive desert on the earth’s 
surface. For hundreds of miles the eye only meets with bare sands 
in flats and hillocks, or wdth naked, rocky tracts, destitute of vege- 
tation, and seldom exhibiting any of the forms of animal life. 

Till the recent discoveries of Barth and other travellers, very en’oneons notions 
prevailed respecting the {configuration of this region. It was represented as a 
monotonous, low-lying plain, (tovered almost throughout with loose sand. It is 
now ascertained to be an immense table-land, with an average elevation of from 
1000 to 1500 feet, and surmounted in many parts, especially in the central and 
eastern iM:)rtions, by minor plateaux, whi(;h not unfreciuently attain U) a height of 
from 4000 to 5000 feet. The oidy extensive low' ground in any way connected with 
the desei't is that which separates it from Marocco, Algieirs, and Tunis, and w'hieh 
extends from the Gulf of Cai)e8 to the confluences of the Draha with the Atlantic — 
a distance of alx)ut 1400 miles. This immense valley, covered with salt lakes 
and rivers flowing towards them, attains no greater elevation tlrnn from 500 to 
1000 feet ; Lake Tchad, also, in the centre of the continent, and at the opposite 
frontier of the desert, is only 880 feet above th<^ level of the sea. The Sahara 
reaches its culminating point in the B.W. of Mourzouk, about midway between 
these two depressions. The minor plateaux whi(;h surmount the great teble-land, 
and which must have stood out as islands when the vast remon around them 
fonned the bed of the ocean, run in the same direction as Mount Atlas in Barbarj' 
and the Kong Mountains in Nigritia. This, it will be observed, is the direction of 
the ^atest breadth of the continent, and of the gi’eat mount^n-systems of Asia 
and^rope. 

The Oases. — The Sahara also abounds in low fertile tracts named 
00868^ which are watered by i>erennial springs, and which not unfre- 
quently support a numerous population. In general, they consist of 
tne deep depressions which separate the lofty plateaux, and are there- 
fore more numerous in the centre and east than in the west of the 
desert. The following are the principal oases : — 

Eastern Sahara. — Ghadames 8, S.W. of Tripoli ; Fezzan^ S.E. of 
Tripoli, capital Mourzouk (sw under Tripoli”) ; Siwah, in the Libyan 
Desert, coital Siwah-el-Kebir ; Tihestl, S.E. of Fezzan ; Bilrtia, midway 
between Fezzan and Lake Tchad ; Air or Ashm, S.W. of Bilma, capita 
Agades ; Ahir, W. of Bilma, capital Taboo ; Ghat, W. of Fezzan. 

Western Sahara. — Tuat or Twat, midway between Cape Nun and 
Mourzouk, principal towns Agably and Ain Sala or Insalah ; Mahirah, 
S.E. of Tuat; GuaUUa, S.W. of Tuat; Toudemi, S.E. of Gualata, capi- 
tal Teleg ; Armvan, midway between Toudemi and Timbuctu ; Hoden, 
W. of Arowan. 
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Descriptive Kote8.--®^ac?awiej, with about 8000 inhabitants, lies on the cara- 
van route from Tunis and Tripoli to Tiinbuctu. This handful of people, secluded 
from the world, consists of two parties, as distinct andhostOe as the rival factions 
of the Italian cities in the middle ages. Tliey never intemiariy. They occupy 
separate apartments, and never pass from the one to the other if it cun possibly 
be avoided ; but the market-place is common ground, together with the house of 
the native governor, and they unite against a common foe. The only explanation 
they can give of this remarkable feud is:— “The BenWeleedand the BenWe- 
zeet are people of Ghadames who have quarrelled from time iimnemorial ; it was 
the will of God they should be divided, and who shall resist his will? ” Mourzouk 
^ee under “ Fezzan *’ in “ Barbary States ”). Siwah-el-Knhir (see under “ Middle 
Egypt ”). Agades has a population of 8000, and some leather manufactures ; it is 
one of the most commercial entrepots of Central Africa, being on the caravan 
route from Tripoli to Kashna. iThe oasis is reported to be eleven days’ journey in 
extent from N. to S.,^and to be fniitful and well cultivated, producing maize, 
vegetables, and senna. Agahly^ about 700 miles N.N.W. of Tiinbuctu. Here 
meet the caravan routes from Marocco and Tripoli, and afterwards diverge to 
Senejambia and Tiinbuctu : it has trade in grain, cattle, and sheep. 

Cltmate. — Notwithstanding the extreme heat, which is almost insup- 
portible by day, there is often great cold at night, and ice is frequently 
formed, owing to the excessive radiation. 

Rain falls in torrents at very distant intervals, in some places not oftener than 
once in ten or twenty years, though there are not wanting evidences of its having 
beenat one time more frequent. Even dew is unknown, owing to the ascending 
cuiToits of heated air which dissolve the vapoui’s, and disperse the passing clouds. 
The desert is also visited by a binning wind from the 8. and E. called the simooTtiy 
which generally lasts ten or twelve hours, when the air is impregnated with fine 
sand which almost suffocates the traveller ; and the drought is so great as to dry 
u]) tie water contained in the skins carried by the camels. 

Ifinerals.— The only valuable mineral found in the desert is salt, vast 
rocks of which occur in its W, division. 

Botany. — Palm-trees grow on the borders of the Sahara ; and the chief 
products of the oases are dates, gum, com, and some vegetables. These 
require constant irrigation,— water being usually found by digging a few 
fejt below the surface. 

Zoology. — The fauna of the Sahara is as deficient as its flora ; the lion, 
pinther, hyena, and some other wild animals, roam over the outskirts ; 
tlie ostrich and gazelle penetrate farther into the interior ; the land- 
tortoise is common in the S., where it attains to a great size ; and lizards 
mid serpents are numerous. The only beast of burden is the camel. 

Ethnography.- -Two nations of Berber origin, but divided into nume- 
rous tribes, are scattered over the entire desert— viz., the Tibbous in the 
E., and the Tuaricks in the W, (See under Africa,” art. 18.) 

The inhabitants of Ghadames form a subdivision of the Tuarick branch ; but 
Fezzan is chiefly peopled by Arabs, Moors, and negroes.. Mohammedanism is the 
only religion tolerated. Dialects of the Berber language— Tibboo, Tuarick, and 
Ghadamsi— are spoken by the Berber tribes ; but Arabic, the language of the 
Koran, and that which is indispensable to African commerce, is also widely pre- 
valent. 


* Caravans travel at the rate of three miles an hour for six hours daily, resting 
several days at the principal wells. 
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SENEGAMBIA. 

Boondarles.— N., the Sahara; W., the Atlantic; S., Upper 
Guinea ; E., Negritia or Soudan. 

Including the British settlement of Sierre Leone, it extends from lat. 8” to 17* 
N., and from Ion. 7° to 17^“ W. Bathurst, the capital of British Seuegambia, and 
OB the central parallel, is in the same lat. as Bt Salvador, the S. shore of Lake 
Tchad, Sennaar, Mocha, and Madras. 

Area. — The limits of Senegambia are not strictly defined, but its 
probable length from N. to S., or from the Sahara to the frontier of 
Liberia, is a&ut 700 miles ; breadth, from the Atlantic to Bamljarra 
in Soudan, about 600 miles ; while the area is probably about 25C, 000 
square miles, or more than twice that of the British Isles. 

Population. — The population is very considerable, perhaps irom 
5,000,000 to 10,000,000, but there are no reliable data to enable us 
to speak with precision. The state of Bondoo alone is said to liave 
about 1,500,000 inhabitants, while the British possessions of Sierra 
Leone and Gambia contain about 60,000, and the French 32,004. 

Political DlvlfllonB. — Besides the settlements of the Bri^sh, 
Frenc^ and Portuguese, situated on the coast, and on the ny^ers 
Gambia, Senegal, Cacheo, and Jeba, there is a great numbed of 
small native states, peopled by tribes belonging to three g^t 
nations — viz., the Foulahs in the N. ; the Jaloofs in the cenhe ; 
and the Mandingoes in the S. 

native States, with their respective capitals. — F oolah. — S edo6, capi- 
tal of Footatora (Guiloom, affl. Senegal) ; Boulibani 3, capital of Bonopo 
(Falem^) ; Timbo 9, capital of Footajallon (Ba*Fing) ; Kooniary, capital 
of Kasson, n. (Senegal) ; Bangassi, capital of Fooladoo (Voulima). 

JaLOOP.— F af, capital of Waloo (Senegal) ; Macaye, capital of Kayox, 
n. (W. coast) ; Wameo, capital of Jaloof Proper, n. (Gambia) ; Cahore, 
capital of Salum (Jumbas) ; Tuabo, capital of Galam (Senegal). 

Mandingo. — K amalia, capital of Handing (Voulima) ; Kemmoo, capi- 
tal of Kaarta (Voulima) ; Bambouk, capital of Bambouk (Falem^) ; Bani- 
serile, capital of Dentilla (Falem6) ; Jallacotta, capital of Tenda (Gam- 
bia) ; Medina 5, capital of Wooli (Gambia) ; Falaba 6, capital of Sulima 
(Scarcios) ; Kankan 6, capital of Angara, n. (Joliba). 

British Senegambia* and Sierre Leone.— Bathurst 3, Ft. St James, Ft. 
George, Pisania (Gambia), Fkee Town or St George 18 (Bokelle or Sierra 
Leone), Kambia (Searcies). 

l^enoh Senegambia. — St Louis 12, Bakel (Senegal), Ft. Goree (Cape 
Verde), Casamanza (Casamanza). 

Portuguese Seneganfbia.— Bissao 8, Jeba (Jeba), Cacheo (N. arm of 
Rio Grande). 

Descriptive notes.—S«do, on the Guiloom, in a beautiful fertile country, has 
6000 inhabitants. BenUibani, capital of Bondoo, one of the most powerful states 
in Senegambia, which is said to have a population of 1,600,000. Timbo, a place of 
considerable antiquity, near the head-waters of the Sene^l Wa/meo, capital of 
the principal Jaloof state, which contains vast forests of gum-trees, and produces 
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abundance of ivory, skins, and honey. Kamalia and Kemmoo^ the chief towns of 
the two principal states of the Mandingoes In Senegambio. BathursU a seaport 
town, and capital of the British colony of Sene^mbia, on the island of St Mary, at 
the mouth of the river Gambia ; exports gum, ivory, ^negal wax, hides, gold, tor- 
toise-shell, rice, cotton, African teak, palm-oil, and native cloths. The colony 
is under the jurisdiction of Sierre Leone, and is considered to be the healthiert 
settlement in Western Africa. Free Tottm, capital of the British colonial settle- 
ment of Sierre Leone, in the estuai-y of the Rokelle, was founded in 1787, with a 
view of suppressing the slave-trade in Western Africa. The poi>ulation consists 
chiefly of blacks and negroes liberated from slave-ships. The expense of support- 
ing this colony since its foundation has been nearly £8,000,000, but no part of our 
annual expenditure reflects more honour on the British name. The climate is very 
pestilential, and the cxilony has been called “the white man’s grave.” In August 
1838 upwards of 64 inches of rain fell in two days. The area of the colony is esti- 
mated at 319 square miles ; and the population in 1861 was 60,000. The government 
is vested in a governor aiipointed by the Crown, and*a Council of live members. 
The trade with Britain in 1861 amounted in value of exports to £80,866, consist- 
ing chiefly of teak, palm-oil, ginger, peppier, rice, ivory, copal, and hides. St 
IjOuiSy capital of the French possessions in Henegambia, on an island at the mouth 
of the Senegal river, is the entrepot of its trade, the principal article of which is 
gum (see p. 267). ilmoo, un island and seaport town at the moutli of the Jeba, 
and the great stronghold of the Portuguese slave-trade, has been in the possession 
of Portugal for the last two centuries. 

MoTmtains. — The Fooladoo Mountains in the N.E, separate the basinfi 
of the Senegal and Joliba ; the Tengui Mountains, between the Gambia 
and Rio Grande. The elevation of these ranges is unknown, but it does 
not exceed the limit of trees. 

Climate. — The climate of Senegambia is extremely unhealthy for 
Europeans— the heat being intense, especially about the end of the dry 
season (see Africa,” article 13). The haTniuittan or dry hot wind from 
the Sahara destroys vegetation, and cmcks all articles made of wood as 
if they were exposed to the action of fire ; but it arrests the progress of 
disease, and banishes the deadly fevers that prevail in the wet season. 

Minerals.— Bambouk is celebrated for its rich gold-mines. The greater 
part of the mountains are mainly composeti of ironstone, and the natives 
are acquainted with the art of extracting the metal. 

Botany. — The country is rich in natural productions : some of the more 
useful t^es are the magnificent baobab or monkey bread fmit-tree ; the 
shea or butter-tree ; the mimosa, from which the gum is obtained, and 
which forms the most important export of the country ; the African 
teak, the caoutchouc, cabbage, mahogany, and mangrove trees ; the 
acacia, cactus, cassia, and cardamum. The Portuguese have introduced 
the vine, fig, lemon, and citron ; and the principal cultivated plants com- 
prise maize, rice, millet, yams, bananas, indigo, and cotton. 

Zoology. — The elephant,, hippopotamus, lion, leopard, panther, striped 
hyena, buffalo, wild-boar, deer, antelope, hare, porcupine, monkeys of 
several kinds, some of which are eaten. Alligators fr^uent the rivers, 
boas the marshy places, and turtles the islands : locusts, bees, and ants 
are extremely numerous. 

Ethnography. — The natives are superior in intelligence and civilisation 
to all the intertropical tribes of AfHca, except the Mpongwe of Ix>wer 
Guinea ; and in these respects stand in the same relation to the nations 
aroimd them as did the Aztecs and Peruvians to the various tribes of 
the New World. They are ^nerally classed as negroes, but in physical 
conformation they form an intermediate class between the true negro 
and the Asiatio type. 
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The different Languages apoken in the country— the Mandiugo, the Foolah, the 
Jaloof, the Susoo, the BuUom, and Sherbro-Bullom — are all so closely related as 
to be considered dialects of the same tongue. The Mandingo, the type around 
which all the others cluster, and which is the most useful to traders along the 
coast, is characterised by copiousness, easy enunciation, and comparative freedom 
from nasal and guttural sounds ^see under “ Guinea ”). With the exception of 
some Jaloofs who are pagans, all ine natives profess the Mohammedan faith. 


SOUDAN, OR NIGEITIA. 

Boundaries. — N., the Sahara; W., Senegambia; S., Guinea and 
the unexplored countries of Central Africa; E., Kordofan. Lat. 
9® to 18® N., Ion. 7® W. to 28® E. Kouka, near the centre of this 
immense region, on the S.W. shore of Lake Tchad, lies on the same 
parallel as Bathurst, Gondar, Aden, Madras, Cambodia, and Leon, 
the capital of Nicaragua. 

Area and Population. — The area is unknown, but probably ap- 
proaches 2,250,000 square miles, or twenty times the area of the Bri- 
tish Isles. Greatest len^h, from Senegambia to Kordofan, about 
2500 miles ; greatest breadth, from Tirabuctu to the Kor^ Mountains 
which separate it from Guinea, 600 miles. The population is loosely 
estimated at about 10,000,000. 

Political Biylslons. — Nigritia is divided into a great number of 
independent states, the principal of which, so far as known, and 
proceeding from W. to E., are the following : — * 

Bambarba. — Sego 30, Sansanding 10, Yaraina, Bammaku (Joliba or 
Niger). 

Ludamar. — Benowm, n. Yarra or Jarra (an affl. Senegal). 

Beroo. — Walet 20 (Gozen Zair, <#. Niger). 

Jenneh.— J enneh 10, Isaca, Hamdallahi (Joliba). 

TiMBUOTU.—Timbuctu 20, n., Kabara (Joliba). 

Boroou. — Boasa 18, Kiama 20, n. Wawa 18, n. (Joliba), Niki 
(Ghoulbi). 

Yaouri. — Yaouri (Joliba), Tabra 20, Koolfu 15, Womba 12 (Mayar- 
rav% affi. Joliba). 

Nyfi. — R abba 40 (Joliba), Nyfi (Kudunia), Fundah 30, n. (Tchadda). 

Houssa. — Kano 30, Bebeji Katagoom 8 (Komaduga, affl. Yeou), 
Sackatu 80, Zirmie, n., Kashna (Zirmie or Kebbi, affl, Johba), Zaria or 
Zegzeg 30 (Kudania). 

Adamawa. — Y ola or Jalo (Tchadda). 

Makdaba. — M ora, n., Delow 10 (Serbeuel, affl. Shary). 

Bornou. — K ouka 10, Angomou oO, New Bimi (Lake Tchad), Deegoa 
30, Affagay 20 (S. of Lake Tchad). 

Baoirmi oh Beohabmi. — M asena or Mesna, Kemac-Legone (Shary^ 
affl. Lake Tchad). 

Kanem. — M aoo, n., Berri (Lake Tchad). 

Wadi, Bergoo, oh Dar-Zaleh.— W ara, n., 60 (Bahr-el-gazel, o^. 
liake Fittr^). 
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DABFUR.—Kobbe 6, Zeghawa (an oasis in the desert). 

FfiRTiT.—Fertit (White Nile). 

Bescrlptive Notes.— capital of upper Bambarra, has numerous mosques, 
and is the seat of considerable traffic. Near tliis place Mungo Park first saw the 
Ni^er, July 1796. “ Here,” he writes, “ I saw with infinite pleAsure the great 

object of my mission — the long-sought-for majestic Niger, flittering to the morn- 
ing sun, as broad as the Tliames at Westminster, and flowing slowly to the east- 
ward. I hastened to the brink, and having drunk of the water, lift^ up my fer- 
vent thanks in prayer to the Great Ruler of all tilings for having thus far crowned 
my endeavours with success.” Benowniy a principm caravan station on the route 
from Senegal to Timbuctu. Yarra : here Major Houghton, the African traveller, 
was killed in 1791. Walet, capital of Beroo, on the caravan route from Benowm to 
Timbuctu. Jemieh, e^ipital of Lower Bambarra, a large, well-built town on an 
island in the J oliba, and the seat of a great trade. It was visited by Cailli^, a 
French traveller, in 1828. Timbuctu, on the borders oMhe Great Desert, and ten 
miles N. of the Joliba, at its great bend, is a considerable town three miles in 
circumference, with eight mosques and 20,000 inhabitants. It is meanly built in 
a sandy plain, and provisions have to be imported from Jeuneh, 300 miles distant. 
To Europeans, this is the best-known place in Soudan, having been visited by 
many travellers. It is the principal entrepot for the trade between Guinea, Sene- 
gam bia, and Barbary. Kdbara, the ]>i)rt of Timbmdu. Boosa : here Park was mur- 
dered by the natives while descending the river in a canoe. Rabha. a populous 
town, with an extensive trade in slaves and ivory. Kano, ca})ital of the empire 
of the I'ellatahs, has great trade, and manufactures of silk. Sackatu, the most 
populous and important city in Central Africa, has great trade with Guinea and 
Tripoli ; it has important manufactures of blue cloths, and was the scene of 
Clapperton’s death in 1827. Yola, near the Benu6 or Tchadda, about 350 miles 
above its junction vith the Joliba. Dr Baikie was the first European who visited 
this region ; he navigated the river for 400 miles above its confluence with the 
Niger, and has thus opened a new highway for British commerce, and rendered a 
service to civilisation which it would be difficult to over-estunato. Mora, capital 
of Mandara, visited by Barth in his recent travels around Lake Tchad. Kouka, the 
capital of the powerful kingdom of Bornou. Dr Barth states that it is 900 feet 
above the sea-level, and 60 met above that of the lake. Angornau, the most im- 
imrtant town in Boraou, on the margin of Lake Tchad, has a great weekly market, 
and is the centre of an extensive trade in slaves, cotton, amber, coral, and metals. 
Kernac, famed for the manufacture and dyeing of cotton goods. Maoo, capital 
of Kanem, a kingdom situated between Lake Tchad and the Sahara. Warra is 
described as large and populous, but it is little known to Europeans. Kobbe, in 
an oasis of the eastern desert, is a place of great resort for caravan merchants. 

Komitains. — The Kong Mountains, betweea the Gulf of Guinea and 
the basin of the Niger, extend from Sierra Leone to the Joliba ; Mount 
Rennel, 3200 feet high ; Soracte, 1278 feet. — (See under ^'Africa,” art. 6.) 
Biver System. — (See under ‘‘Africa” and “Guinea.”) 

Lakes. — Tchad, in the centre of Soudan ; FittrS, E. of Lake Tchad ; 
Deho, OR the Joliba, 200 miles S.W. of Timbuctu. 

The first-mentioned is a great fresh-water lake in the centre of the continent, 
about 150 miles from N. to 8., 125 miles from E. to W., and having a probable 
are of 16,000 square miles, being about one-half the area of Lake Superior. Its 
usual depth varies from 8 to 16 feet, and it is 850 feet above the sea. It receives 
two large rivers, the Yoou and the Shary, and contains many islands which are 
densely inhabited. It appears to liave been known to Leo Africanus in the six- 
teenth century, but was first visited in modem times by Denham early in the 
present oentuiy, and very recently by Vogel, Barth, Overweg, and others. 

Climate. — The climate of Western and Central Soudan considerably 
resembles that of Senegambia and Guinea ; that of Eastern Soudan is 
still Teiy imperfectly known. It is everywhere tropical and intensely 
hot, while the year consists of two scasons—the dry or hot season, and 
the rainy. 
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The diy season continnes from March to June, when the thermometer, at mid-day, 
stands in the shade at about 107", and even during the night rarely sinks below 100". 
The rainy season commences in June ; violent thunderatorms rage, accompanied 
by heavy rains, cloudy weather, and a damp, sultry atmosphere. The rivers 
overflow their banks, and inundate large tracts of the country. According to 
Denham, the mean annual temperature of Central Soudan is 81 “. 

Minerals. — The only important minerals occurring in Soudan are iron 
and gold. The former is obtained from the ironstone so prevalent in all 
parts of the country. The natives possess the art of extracting the 
metal, and of convertin^^ it into numerous useful implements. Gold 
dust is abundant in the nvers, and forms, with iron, the principal article 
of export across the desert. The caravans bring home, in exchange, 
salt ^m the States of Barbary — a commodity which is extremely 
deficient in all parts of Central Africa. 

Botany. — The botany of Central Africa is still very imperfectly known, 
notwithstanding the great number of travellers that have visited imrtions 
of it. In Western Soudan there are no forests, properly so called, but 
baobabs, sheas, cotton-trees, and nedds are numerous in many parts. 

Millet is extensively cultivated, which, with maize and cassava, yields tw<5*cropH 
a-year. In Central Soudan trees are scarce, except the palm-oil, cocoa-nut, and 
india-rubber trees ; hut other produids are extremely various. Wheat succeeds 
in the more elevated tracts ; hut the grains generally cultivated are rice, maize, 
Guinea-(iorn, and millet. Cotton, tolwioco, and indigo are grown in large quan- 
tities, as also yams, sweet potatoes, beans, water-melons, mnsk-in clous, onions, 
plantains, and bananas. Fmit-trees (;omj)rise tigs, pomegranates, limes, papaws, 
sheas, mangoes, &c, : date-trees are common to the E. of Lake Tchad. 

Zoology. — The hippopotamus and alligator are found in great numbers 
in the Joliba. Among other wild animals are the elephant, lion, tiger, 
hyena, tiger-cat, jackal, leopard, wild-hog, wolf, antelope, buffalo, wild- 
horse, wild-hog, zebra, squirrel, monkey, deer, and ostrich ; while the 
domestic comprise the camel, goat, sheep, ass, horse, ox, and poultry. 
Birds exist in great numbers and in boundless varieties ; they are often 
remarkable for the beauty of their plumage, especially the paroquets 
and humming-birds. The whole region is much infested witn noxious 
and venomous reptiles, and insects of countless species swarm in all 
directions. 

Ethnography. — Soudan has been for ages immemorial the home and 
headquarters of the negro race : here the black man attains his highest 
physical development; here his mental and moral qualities are most 
easily studied ; and here is seen the extent to which he has been enabled 
to go in the march of civilisation, without the teaching and influence of 
more highly-favoured races. (See p. 63.) 

As existing in liis own beloved Soudan, the negro is far from being that miser- 
able-looking and degenerate creature which he seems to be when long subjected 
to the bondage and inhuman treatment of the white man. Though beyond doubt 
somewhat interior to the Caucasian in mental endowments, he is fully his equal 
In stature and physical strength, while even Intellectually he is greatly superior 
to most of the native races of the other continents, especially those of Austr^ia 
and America. His moral nature is indeed deeply degraded— a result, however, 
which is to be attributed more to his religion and geographical position than t<» 
any inherent ferocity of disposition. It is only by a stretch of language t)iat the 
people of Central Africa can be called savages ; for though they have pot Invented 
the art of writing and nowhere possess a written alphabet, or even the picture- 
writing of other seml-civilised nations, they have nevertheless made considerable 
attainments In other useful arts. Agriculture, for example, Is practised over 
the whole of Nigritia, though the plough is an implement unknowp in their hus- 
bandry. They iirigate the land by artifleial processes ; various species of grain are 
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raised ; and in some places the produce of the field is stored in large granaries 
raised on poles as a security from Insects. Oxen are reared in great numbers ; 
e.otton 18 everywhere grown, and indigo of the finest quality is produced in ^reat 
abundance. Manufactures, though not numerous, are carried on with consider- 
able skill and activity — the most important, by far, being that of cotton-cloth, 
which is beautifully woven by the women, and very tastefully dyed. They are 
able, moreover, to extract the iron from its native ore, and to convert it into many 
useful implements ; and they evince skill and taste in the various ornaments of 
gold which they construct. 

For the Languages spoken in Soudan, all of which belong to the Nigro-Hamitic 
group, see under “Africa,” art. 18. 


GUINEA. 

The term Guinea is applied to an immense region of Western 
Africa extending along both sides of the gulf of that name from the 
eastern frontier of Sierra Leone to Cape Negro. It consists of two 
great divisions — viz., Upper Guinea in the N., between the Kong 
Mountains and the Gulf of Guinea (lat. 0° — 9® N., Ion. 12® 39' 
W. — 10“ E.); and Lower Guinea in the S., extending from the 
equator to Cape Negro (lat. 15“ 41' S.), having the Atlantic Ocean 
on the W., and the unexplored regions of Central Africa on the E. 
The equator, which separates Upper from Lower Guinea, passes over 
Quito and the mouth of the Amazon in South America, the island of 
St Thomas and the mouth of the Juba in Africa, and the centre of 
the islands Sumatra and Borneo in Malaysia, 

Area and Population. — Upper Guinea extends from W. to E. about 
1500 miles ; the breadth, from the Kong Mountains to the Gulf of 
Guinea, is about 300 miles ; while the probable area' amounts to 

360.000 square miles. The length of Lower Guinea from N. to S. 
is 1140 nmes ; its maximum breadth, 300 miles ; and its probable 
area, 240,000 square miles. The total area is, therefore, about 

600.000 square miles, or five times the dimensions of the British 
Isles. The population is extremely uncertain, but probably amounts 
to 10,000,0()(), or half the population of Great Britain. 

Political DlvlBlons. — The political divisions are fluctuating both 
in number and extent, but the following are the principal : — 

UPPER GUINEA. 

Liberia.— Monrovia 2, Bexley (coast). 

Gold Coast. — Capo Coast Castle 10, Ehnina 10, Port St James, Creve- 
coeur, Christiansborg, Dickscove (coast). 

Ashantee.— Coomassie 18 (Dah, affl, Chama), Salagha (Volta), Yandi 
(Loka, affi. Volta). 

Dahomey. — Abomey 30 (lat. N., Ion. 1° 40' E.), Calmina 16 (S. of 
Abomey), Whyboo (S. of Calmina), Why da 7, Ardrah 20, n., Badagry 20 
(coast). 

Yariba.— Eyeo or Katunga 20, n., Egga, Kakunda (Niger), Bohou. 
Kooso 20, Burgho, Doufo 16, Asoudon 10, Jenna 10 (betwe^ thecapitid 
and Badagry). 
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Benin. — Benin 15 (Formosa, arm of the Niger), Bonny 20 (Bonny, 
arm of the Niger), Abbeokuta, GO (W. of Bonny). 

Wari and Eboe. — Wan, 5 (Wari, arm of Niger), Eboe or Ibou 6, 
Kirroe (Niger). 

Attah. — A ttah or Iddah 8, Damug^ or Adamu^ (Niger). 

Qua or Old Calabar.— Bongo or Old Calabar, Ephraim Town 6 (Old 
Calabar), Wukari (N.N.E. of Kirree). 

Biafra. — Biafra (Donga), Naonga or Adjumba (Gabon). 

LOWER GUINEA. 

Loango. — Loango 15, Mayumba, Caconga, Cabenda (coast). 

Congo. — Ranza-Congo or San Salvador 20, n., Punto de Lenha (Congo 
or Zaire), Ambriz (coast). 

Angola. — St Paul de Loandal2 (coast), Icollo-i-Bengo 7 (Bengo). 

Benguela. — S an Felipe de Benguela 3 (coast), Massangana 1, Cazengo 
(Coauza), Bailundo (Cuvo), Caconda(S.E. San Felipe). 

Descriptive Notes.— Mo»roria, capital of a small but extremely interesting 
free ne^o republic, establislied in 1848 as a place of refuge for free blacks from 
the United States of America, and for captives released from slavers. ’Area, 
20,000 equate miles. Peculation, ‘200,000, about 50,000 of whom use the English 
language. As nn expeininent for the supx>res8ion of slavery, it has proved emi- 
nently successful. In 1843 there were twenty-three places of worship, sixteen 
schools, and two public journals. Agriculture is extensively pursued ; the cli- 
mate has been greatly improved by drainage, &c. ; and c.ommerce is extremely 
flourishing. Cape Coast CasfU, the capital of the British settlements on the Gold 
Coast, which extend from the river Assine on the W. to the Volta on the B. The 
English first settled here in 1664, and the settlements now (jonsist of numerous 
forts along the coast, erected and maintained at an enormous expense, for the 
purpose of mitigating the inhuman traffic in slaves. The climate is extremely 
unliealthy, and the sacrifice of life on shore and on boanl the naval siiuadron is 
veiy great ; but no portion of our annual expenditure reflects greater honour on 
the British name, Elminu, the (iapital of the Dutch ]> 'ssessions on the Guinea 
coast, contains the strongest fort on the gulf. Crevecirnr and Christiuiisboi'g, for- 
merly belonging to Denmark, were ceded to Britain in 1850, Cnomassie, capital of 
the Empire of Ashantee, the most powerful native state in Upper Guinea ; area nn- 
cortain ; iiopulation about 1,000,000. Several neighbouring kingdoms are tributa^ 
to Ashantee, but its power received a great check at the hands of the British ill 
1826 — the Ashantecs having attacked one of our settlements. The town is forti- 
fied, and has an active trade in gold-dust and palm-oil, and the inhabitants are 
courageous, intelligent, and skilful in various kinds of manufacture. Salagha, 
capita of the kingdom of Inta, tributary to Ashantee, is large and jiopulous, and 
one of the most commercial towns in the emjiire. Fande, capital of the kingdom 
of Dagoumba, tribut^ to Ashantee, is the residence of a Mohammedan soverei^ 
and a large commercial place. Ahomey, capital of the powerful kingdom of Da- 
homey, is a laige populous town wholly built of clay — there being no stones 
found nearer than the Kong Mountains. It is much resorted to by merchants 
from all parts of Africa in quest of slaves, palm-oil, ivory, &c., all of which are 
exported at Whydah, 90 miles distant. The inhabitants of Daliomey are ex- 
tremely barbarous ; human sacrifices are practised, and the most absolute and 
iramitigated tyranny prevails. Kyeo or Katunga, capital of Yariba, is said to be 
fifteen miles in circumfereno^ but contains numerous fields and other open 
spaces. Clapperton visited Eyeo in December 1825, and mves an interesting 
account of his journey. The king boasted that his wives, linked hand in hand, 
would reach entirely across the kingdom. Queens, however, in Afric.a, are ap- 
plied to various uses, of which Europeans have little idea. The inhabii^ts are 
wholly unacquainted with the use of letters. Egga, a large populous city. 70 
miles above the confluence of the Niger and Tchadda ; the houses are built of 
clay, and of a conical form. The inhabitants trade largely on the rivers, and pos- 
sess a great number of vessels for that purpose. Bmin, capital of a state of seme 
mune, stands on the western arm of the Niger, 70 miles above its mouth : it was 
at one time the great emporium of the slave-trade in this region. Here Belzonl, 
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the traveller, died in 1823. Ahheotuta, coital of the kingdom of Egba, suhjfect 
to Benin, and the most populous town in Guinen. In consequence of missionary 
operations, civilisation has made great progress here. Eboe, Khou^ or Ahoh^ capi- 
tal of a small state of same name, on the right bank ot the Niger, is one of the 
principal commercial marts in the lower basin of that river, but is extremely un- 
healthy. Attah or Idddh, on the left bank of the Niger, is a place of great e^rtent, 
and carries on extensive manufactures in cotton cloth, tanning, and u’on. Bongo 
or Old Calabar is the (iapltal of the kingdom of Qua, but Ephraim Town Is the 
principal seat of commerce. 

Lower Guinea. — Loa.ngo, the chief town of a state of same name, situated 8. 
of Biafra, is 10 miles in circumference, and contains about 15,000 inhabitants. 
Mayumba or Malernba, a great slave-market on the coast. Benza-Congo or Sam 
Salvador, a large town near the Congo or Zaire, and the residence of a chief who 
claims supremacy over several petty states in the neighbourhood. Punto d€ 
Lenha; here are numerous Portuguese, English, and American cotton-factories, 
and room for more if the bush were (deared away. The wild cotton, growing in 
abundance, is of good quality, and easily separated from the seed. Vessels lie 
here in deep water alongside the wharves, and the climate is tolerably healthy. 
St Paid de Loanda, capital of the Portuguese dominions in Westeni Africa, has a 
good harbour, and exports slaves and ivory ; cotton is also exported, and its cul- 
tivation encouraged by the present governor. Loanda was visited by Dr Living- 
stone in 1854, who describes it as in a state of decay. Bengmla or San Felipe de 
Benguela, a seaport town, and the Portuguese c.apitel of Bengiiela. Its principal 
inhabitants are slave-dealers. In 1838 nearly 20,0(X) slaves were exported. 


The Biver System of Senegambia) Guinea) and Soudaa. 

Basins inclined to the Atlantic Ocean. 


Rivers. Towyis. 

Senegal and Ba- Fort St Louie, Faf, 

Fiug Dagannn, Tuaoo, Ba- 

kel, Fort St Joseph, 
Kooniary, Timbo. 

Guiloom, I Sedo, capital of Foot- 

atoro. 


Ba Falem6, I . . Fatteconda, n. , Bouli- 
bani, Bambouk, n.. 


Baniserile. 

Voulima, Kemmoo, n., Bangas- 

si, Kamalia. 

Gambia, Bathurst, Fort St 

J ames, j^idiboo, n. , 
Wamow, n., Fort 
George, Pisania, Me- 
dina, Jallacotta. 

Rio Grande, Cecheo, on the Cacheo 


or N. arm ; Bissao 
and Jeba, on the Je- 
ba or middle arm ; 
Bissagos and Kade 
on the main river. 


Nunhez, Kakundy. 

Searcies, Kambia, Falaba. 

Rokelle, Free Town, Kamato. 

St Paul, Monrovia, capital of 

Liberia. 

AB8in6, W. boundary of Gold 

Coast. 

Chama, Elmina, n., Cape 

Coast Castle, n. 

Dah, I CooMASsiE, capital of 

Ashantee. 

Bosempre, Z ..Bannasoo. 

Volta, Salagha, Banda. 

Loka, I YandL 


Rivers. Towns. 

Senni, Guia. 

NiGERor Joliba,Benin, on the Benin 
or W. arm ; Wari, 
on the War! am ; 
Bonny, on the E. 
am ; Eboe, Kirree, 
Damuggo, Attah, 
Kakunda, Egga, 
Eyeo or Katunoa, 
n., Rabba, Kiama, 
n. , Wawa, n. , Bous- 
8A, Yaoubi, Gago or 
Garo, Timbuctu, n., 
Kabara, Hamd^a- 
hi, Isaca, Jenneh, 
Sansanding, Bego, 
Jamina, Bammakoo, 
Kankan, n. 

Tchadda, I Funda, n. , Yola or 

Jalo. 

Kudunia, I — Nyfi, Zabia, capital of 
Zegzeg. 

Gboulbi, NikL 

Majaro or \ Tabra, Koulfu, Wom- 

Mayarrow, I ) ba. 

KebW or Zir- \ Sockatu, Zimie, n., 
mie, I — / Kaehna. 

Gozen Zair, I . .Walet, capital of Be- 
roo. 

Ulaba, Isaca. 

Calabar, Bongo or Old Gala- 

bar, Duke Town, 
Ephraim Town, 

Cameroon, King Bell’s Town. 

Don^ Biafra, 

Gabon, Ad^xmba, 
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Rivers, Towns. Rivers. Towns. 

Zaire or Congo,* Banza-Conoo or San Coanza, Massangano, Cazengo, 

Salvador, n., Pun- n., Capelle, Bili6 or 

to de Lenlxa. Coquenha, n. 


Quango, Casangi^n. Orange or Gariep, See under “Cape 

I Colony.” 

Basin of Lake Tchad. 

Yoon, Bossa, Jacoha. Serbenel, I Delow, Mora, n. 

Komaduga, I . .Katagoom,Bebejl,KA- W. and 8. coast, Kouk a, Angomou, 
NO. New Bimi, I^egoa, 

Sliary, Kamac - Legone, Ma- Aflagay. 

sena. 

Climate. — The climate of Upper Guinea is tropical, and not essentially 
different from that of SenegamW and Nigritia. The coasts are low and 
unhealthy ; the heat very great, though less intense than in the regions 
farther north. 

The year is divideil into two seasons — a wet and a dry ; the former commenc- 
ing early in June, when the quantity of rain that falls is inconceivably great. It 
is followed by a short foggy season, of about two or three weeks’ duration, which 
is extremely deleterious to human life. The dry season commences in November, 
and continues till May. At Cai)e Coast Castle, which is considered the hottest 
part of the coast of Upper Guinea, the thenuometer during the hottest month 
varies from 86* to i)0“. Loango, Congo, and Angola, in Lower Guinea, are 
reckoned healthy and agreeable, as is also the interior of Benguela ; but the 
maritime remons of the whole of Lower Guinea are very pestilential, owing to 
the constant evolution of sulphureted hydrogen gas given out by the mud and 
detritus borne down by the rivets. 

mneraJs. — The only important mineral production of Upper Guinea 
is gold, which abounds chiefly in Ashantee. It is found not only in the 
form of dust, but also in large nuggets, by digging from five to nine 
feet. In Lower Guinea are found gold, silver, lead, copper, sulphur, 
and petroleum. 

Botany and Zoology.— These are in general the same as in Senegam- 
bia and Nigritia. 

Ethnography. — The people are all of the Negro race, and generally in 
a very low sta^ of civilisation. Their religion consists of various forms 
of paganism (chiefly Fetichism), except the Mandingo tribes in the ex- 
treme W., who are Mohammedans, and certain tril)es in Angola and 
Benguela, who have embraced a spurious form of Christianity from the 
Por^iguese colonists. Slavery and polygamy are everywhere prevalent ; 
human sacrifices are practis^ by several tribes, and morality is at its 
lowest ebb. 

* Tliis river, which still remains for the most part unexidored, is beginning to 
excite OTeat attention, not only in the scientific but also in the commercial world. 
Great hopes are entertained that it will become ere long the great commercial 
route into the interior of the continent. Unlike the Zambezi, which Is not navi- 
gable for sea-going ships, owing to the bar at its mouth, the Congo has no bar- 
having 160 fathoms water at its mouth ; it is navigable for large ships for nearly 100 
miles (the slave-traders, indeed, report that it is navigable for 000 miles above the 
rapids) ; it flows through a rich country, which produces in abundance polra-oiL 
ground-nuts, copper-ore, gum, bees’-wax, lignum vitse, and two crops of excellent 
cotton anniuilly ; and, above all, it is vastly nearer England than the Zambezi, 
while the dangers of the Cape of Good Hope and the Mozambique Chanilel are 
avoided. 
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The Lanouagbs are nuineroiis, but those in Upper Guinea may be reduced to 
five distinct groups or families, which have few characteristics in common ; while 
those of Lower Guinea all belong to one family, the dialects of which are sjmken 
throughout all Southern Africa, from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, and from 
the Mountains of the Moon to Cape Colony. Tliis great family, taking the 
Mpongwee, spoken between the Gaboon and Zaire, as a specimen, is remarkable 
for its beauty, eleganc^e, and perfectly idiilosophical an-angement, as well as for 
its almost indefinite expansibility. It differs essentially and radically from all 
the langtiages N. of the Mountains of the Moon. The five families of lan^ages 
spoken in Upper Guinea are the Mavdingo, spoken from the Sene^l river to 
Cape Mesurado (see under “ Seuegambia ; the Greho or Mandao, from Cape 
Mesurado to 8t Andrews, on the Grain Coast, and embracing the Grebo, Basa, 
Kru, and other dialects ; the Kwakvmy along the Ivoiy Coast, j^resenting no 
traceable affinity with any other African tongue ; the Fanti, including the Ash- 
anti, Dahomey, Popoe, and other dialects, extending eastward to Badagry, where 
the Yariba commences — a language closely allied to the Mandingo and Haussa, 
and extending inward a great way along the right bank of the Niger ; the JVaree, 
extending along the Bight of Benin, and embra<;ing the delta of the Niger. 


COUNTEY OF THE HOTTENTOTS. 

Boundaries. — N., Benguela ; W., the Atlantic ; S., Gariep or Orange 
River; and E., the Fish River (which separates it from the Kalahari 
Desert) and the country of the Bechuanas. Lat. 10° to 28° 30' S. 

Area and Population. — These are wholly undetermined ; but the for- 
mer approaches to that of Cape Colony, which is 240,000 square miles. 
This extensive region, of which so little is known, is ^aid to be very 
thinly peopled. 

Surface. - The coast consists for the most part of low, sandy plains; 
the interior, extending on the east to the confines of the Kalahari Desert, 
is elevated and mountainous. The Omotako Borg, in the Damara 
country (lat. 21° B., Ion, 18° E.), extends to the height of 8739 feet. 
The chief rivers are the Nourse, separating it from Benguela ; the Swa- 
kop, flowing westward into Walvish Bay ; and the Orange, on the S., 
■with its tributary the Fish or Great Fish River. The soil is in general 
light, sandy, and thinly clothed with tufted grass. Some plains in the 
interior are said to be fertile and clothed with pasture, with here and 
there copious fountains which afford eligible situations for permanent 
habitations. Rain is rarely seen in this country, and the inhabitants 
frequently suffer great hardships from the want of water. (See under 

South-Central Africa,” art. Bakalafiari.) 

Bivisioiis. — Numerous tribes of Hottentots occupy this extensive 
region, among which may be mentioned the Oimba, Kaoka, Ovampo, 
Cimbebas, and Dainaras — all noi*th of the river Swakop ; the Bosjes- 
mans or Bushmen, and the Great Namaqua, between the Swakop and 
the Gariep ; and the little Namaqua, south of the Gariep, and extending 
into the British territory. Other existing tribes are the Gonaaua and 
Koraqua ; while no fewer than fifteen tribes are said to have become 
extinct. Properly speaking, there are no towns ; but the ■villages, or 
kraals, formed of a labyrinth of little conical hovels, reared of twigs and 
earth, or of a few poles covered with skins, are numerous— the principal 
of which are Ondonga in the north, Damara and Wesleyvalo in the east, 
and Bethany and Jerusalem in the south. 

2n 
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Ethnograpliy. — The Hottentots, who in all probability formed the 
aborigines of the southern part of Africa, and who are now the only 
resdly nomadic race in this part of the continent, are distinguished from 
the other neighbouring races— the Negroes, Bechuanas, and Kaffi’es — by 
numerous stnking characteristics, and are generally regarded as the 
most deformed and repulsive section of the human family. 

They are low in stature, with slight limbs, prominent cheek-bones, de])re88ed 
profile, protruding lips, fiat noses, brown or yellowish -brown skin, and black 
woolly hair, which grows in small isolated tuits at a (‘.(Uisiderable distance from 
each other. The head and body is always invested with a thick coating of butter 
or grease, which makes the odour to a stranger highly offensive. Tliey are ex- 
tremely lazy and indolent in tlieir habits, and never cultivate the soil. Some of 
the tribes derive their subsistence from roots, gnms, and a kind of bread which 
they make of the pith of the palm-tree ; others fe.ed on ants, spiders, snails, e.ater- 
pillars, and dried locusts ; and others still, on the produce of their cattle or of the 
chase, in which they evince considerable skill and activity. The Hottentots cany 
on various little manufiictures of domestic articles, siuih as tanning and dressing 
skins, forming mats of flags and bulrushes, bowstrings from the sinews of animals, 
and even knives from iron, which they are able to mould into shape. Their fonn of 
government resembles that of other pastoral tribes in Africa, They are singularly 
destitute of the devotional feeling. Such of them as can be said to liave any 
religion are Fetichists ; but not a few have embraced Christianity. The Hotten- 
tot language, properly so called, is now nearly extinct, but it is represented by 
the Namaqua and other dialects, which together form the “ Click family,” charac- 
terised as harsh and inharmonious, but said to possess several affinities with 
those prevailing north of the equator and beyond the Katlrc area. 


CAPE COLONY, NATAL, AND KAFEARIA. 

Boundaries. — N., the Orange River, with its affluent, the Vaal, 
separating it from the countries of the Bosjesmans and Bechuanas ; 
W., the Atlantic ; S. and E., the Indian Ocean ; N.E , the Tugela, 
separating it from Amazula or country of the Zulus. Lat. 26° 
to 34° 51' N. ; Ion. 17° 10' to 3P 10' E. 

Cape Town, the capital of Cape Colony (lat. 33° 53', Ion. 18° 28'), is 
situated nearly on the same parallel as Valpamiso, Buenos Ayres, and 
Sydney ; and on the same meridian as Stockholm, Danzio, Buda, Mostar, 
and Otranto. 

Area and Population. — The area is estimated at about 240,000 
^uare miles, or twice the size of the British Isles. The population 
is very uncertain, but probably does not exceed one million, includ- 
ing 30,000 Hottentots in Cape Colony, and 100,000 Zulus or Kaffires 
in Natal. 

Political DlvlslonB. — With the exception of Kafraria, which is 
ruled by native chiefs, the whole of this immense territory is under 
British sway. Two extensive tracts, however, — viz., Victoria, or 
Little Namaqua Country, and the Orange River Republic— the one 
Mng N. of the settled provinces of Ca]>e Colony, and the other 
N.E. of them, — are merely nominal dependencies of the British crown. 
The area and population of the different divisions, so far as ascer- 
tained, are as follows ; — 
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Divisions. 

Area in 
Square Miles. 

Population. 

Cape Colony 

118,256 

285,279 

Natal 

18,000 

121,000 

Victoria or Little Namaqua 

40,000? 


Orange River Republic 

50,000 , 


Kafraria 

1.^000? 

67,858 

Total 

241,256 

1,000,000 ? 


Cape Colony. — Two provinces and sixteen districts. 

Cape District.— Cape Town 24 (Table Bay), Simon’s Town (Simon’s 
Bay). 

Stellenbosch. -—Stellenbosch 3 n. (False Bay). 

ZwELLENDAM. — Zwellendam 2 n., Port Beaufort 5 (Breede). 

Worcester.— Worcester (Breede). 

Clanwilliam. — Clanwilliam (Olifant’s River). 

Beaufort.— Beaufort 6‘ (Gauritz). 

George. — George Town n. (S. Coast). 

Uitenhage. — Uitenhage (Zwartkops), Port Elizabeth 3 (Algoa Bay). 

Ghaap Reynet. — Graaf Roynet 3 (Sunday River). 

CoLESBERO.- Colesberg u. (Sea Cow, affi. Nu Gariep). 

Albert. — No towns. 

Cradock. — Cradock (Great Fish River). 

Somerset. — Somerset (Great Fish River). 

Albany. — Graham's Town 4, Bathurst n. (Kowie). 

Victoria. — Alice, Fredericksburg (Coast). 

British Kafraria. — King William’s Town n. (Buffalo). 

ITataL— Pietermaritzburg 2 {ajji, of the Omgani), D’Urban (Port 
Natal). 

Victoria or Little Namaqua Land.— Pella (Orange River). 

Orange River Republic.— Phillipolis n. (Nu Gariep). 

Kafraria. — Butterworth n., Morley n.. Bunting n. (E. Coast). 

Descriptive Notes.— Cape Town (Dutch, Ka/ipstad), the cajutal of the British 
possessions in SoutliCni Africa, is situated on the southern shore of Table Bny, 
at the foot of Table Mountain, and 81 miles N. of the celebrated promontory from 
which it derives its name. It was founded by the Dutch in 1650, and has all the 
appearance of a Dutch town — the streets being parallel and crossing at right 
angles, and always kept extremely clean. The public buildings are numerous and 
substantial, including fifteen churches, the Houth African College, the South Afri- 
can Institution, and a royal marine and a magnetic; observatory, rendered famous 
by the latwurs of Sir John Ilerschel. There is also a public library containing 
80,000 volumes, and a valuable botanic gjirden. The population is composed of 
Dutch, English, Negi-oes, Malays, and Hottentots. The town is defended by a 
castle of gi'eat strer^h and other lesser forts. Tlie other towns of the colony 
are all very small, often indeed mere villages. Siinun's Town, an imiK)rtant sta- 
tion for 8hii)pmg, contains the Government arsenal. Port Beaufort, at the mouth 
of the Breede, with a good harbour and considerable trade. Port Elizabeth, the 
principal shipping port for the eastern province. Graham's Town, 600 miles E. 
of Cape Town, is the chief pla(;e in the eastern province ; i)opu]ation exclusively 
English. King William’s Tovm, the principal place in British Kafraria, 62 miles 
N.N.E. of Graham's Town, has the aspect of an English village, but has been 
much injured by the Kofil:© wars. Pietermaritzburg is neatly laid out in tte form 
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of a parallelogram, but only partially built. ly Urban, formerly Port Natal, on 
tlie K shore of a fine inlet of the ocean, is the port of the colony. Its exports in 
1844 amounted to £11,004, and its imports, which are chiefly obtained from Cape 
Town, to £41,141. It is rapidly rising in importance. Pella, on the Orange 
River, is little more than a missionary station. 

Capes. — Cap© of Good Hope, the S. extremity of the Cape district ; 
Paternoster Point, the N.W. extremity of the same ; Agulhas, in district 
Zwellendam, the southernmost point of the Continent ; St Francis and 
Recif, S. of Uitenhage. 

Tlie first-named was discovered by Diaz, a Portuguese admiral, in 1486, who 
called it “ Cape of Stonns ; ” elevation 1000 feet. Cape Agulhas, latitude 34° 61' 
8. , gives its name to an extensive sandbank, and to an important current which 
flows from the Indian to the Atlantic Ocean. 

Bays. — St Helena Bay, N. of Cape district ; Saldanha Bay, Table Bay, 
W. of do. ; Falso Bay, S. of Stellenbosch ; Walker’s Bay, and St Sebas- 
tian’s Bay, S. of Zwellendam ; Mossel and Plettenburg, S. of George ; 
Algoa, S.E. of Uitenhage ; Port Natal, E. of Natal. 

^IdanJia Bay is one of the finest imaginable, and affoitls good anchorage at all 
seasons. On its W. side is a station of the Dutch East India Compflny. TableBay 
is capable of sheltering the largest fleet, and, excepting fixim J une to August, always 
ttflbrds good anchorage. Feuse Bay is the princijial station of the Cape naval 
squadron. 

Surface suad Mountains. — The country consists of a series of plateaux 
rising in successive terraces from S. to N., and separated by mountain 
chains. The only passage from one of these terraces to another is by 
narrow and difficult mountain gorges, named Kloofa, some of which have 
been made available for wheeled carriages. These terraces are called 
Karoos, the largest of which— the Great Karoo — is an arid desert 200 
miles long, 50 miles broad, and 2000 feet high. The mountain -chains 
are three in number, and parallel to each other, as also to the S. and S.E. 
coasts. 

I. The Zwellendam Mountains, of moderate elevation, proceed from Table 
Mountain, in the Cape disti'ict, for *200 miles eastward, and at an average distance 
of 20 miles from the south coast. Height of Table Mountain, 3816 feet. It owes 
its name to its peculiar fonn, which resmnbles a table in shape, and having a 
flattened summiL. It is often covered with a white mist, locally named “ Hie 
Table-cloth,” 2. The ZwARTEor Black Mountains, about 30 miles fai-ther inland, 
and separated from the former by the plateau of Kannaland. In some places they 
attain an elevation of 4000 feet. ,S. The Northern Chain, which forms the 
watershed between the basin of the Orange and those of the other rivers of the 
country, and which is separated from the Zwarte Mountains by the Great Karoo. 
It receives different naine.s in its course from W. to E., as Rogqeveldm Clanwilliam, 
Nieuveld in Beaufort, Winter Mountains in Graaf Reynet, Sneenw Bergen in Cra- 
doek, Witte Bergen and Ingali Mountains in Albert, and Drakcnherg or Quotlaniba 
Mountains in Kafraria and Natal. Compass Berg or Spitzkop, 10,200 feet liigh, 
is the culminating point of the chain, and of all ^uth Africa. 

Bdvers. — These are numerous, but being generally very small, and in- 
terrupted by rapids and sandbanks, they are not navigable ; and their 
beds oeing considerably depressed below the general surface, they are 
ill adapted for the pm’poses of irrigation, while many of them are quite 
destitute of water in the dry season. The following are the principal : — 

The Orange River or Gairiep, in the N., separating the Colonial territory from the 
Interior : its principal branch, the Ki Ganep or Vaal, rises in the Kashan Moun- 
tains, at an elevation of 10,000 feet above the sea. The river pursues a general 
W, course of 1000 miles, and falls into the Atlantic after receiving the Fish and 
Nosop on its right, and the Visoh or Harleheest, Brak, and Nu Gariep on the left. 
Olifant or Elephant River enters the Atlantic midway between the Orange and 
Cape Town ; chief affluents, the Doom and Hautam. The Breeds, in Worcester 
and Zwellendam, enters the Indian Ocean at Fort Beaufort : it is one of the largest 
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and deepest rivers of the colony, hut its navigation is impeded by a sandbank at 
its mouth. The Gauritz separates the districts of Zwellendam and George, re- 
ceiving as affluents the Olifant and Qamka. The in Uiteuhage, 200 miles 

long, receives the Salt River and Koum. Tlie S^inday River, from Graaf Reynot, 
falls into Algoa Bay. The Grent Fim River, between Albert and Victoria; the 
Keiskamma between Victoria and British Kafraria ; the Buffah in British Kaf- 
raria ; and the Great Kei, between British and Native Kafraria, aU flow S.E. to the 
Indian Ocean. 

Climate. — The climate is mild and healthy, but very dry, remarkably 
free from epidemic diseases, though few of the inhabitants attain to an 
advanced age. 

On an average about 22 inches of rain fall annually at Cape Town ; but the in- 
terior and W. coast are almost without a parallel fordiyness. In the Great Karoo 
no rain falls sometimes for three years in suceessiou. 8now falls only on the 
mountains, the highest peaks of which are cov^ed by it for six months in the year. 
The entire territory lies between the mean annual isotherms of 64“ and 68“ Fah. 
The hottest months are December and Januaiy, when the thennometer sometimes 
rises to 94“ ; while in the coldest mouths, June and July, it descends to 57“. 

Minerals. — Gold has been discovered in the basin of the Orange River ; 
a great deposit of rich copper ore occurs near its mouth ; and salt is ob- 
tained for consumiDtion and sale from salt lakes, the most considerable 
of which is near Algoa Bay. Mineral springs, some of them warm, are 
met with in various places ; and a species of soda, found in the Great 
Karoo, is employed in the manufacture of soap. 

Botany. — Southern Africa is comprised within ‘‘ Schouw’s 23d Phyto- 
geographic Region,” the flora of which is of a peculiar and varied cha- 
racter, rich in fonns, but not luxuriant. 

There are no large dense forests ; succulent plants are numerous, climbing 
plants few. It is emphatically tlie region of Stapelice, Mescmht'yanthcma., and 
Erioacea’. or heaths, the last-mentioned being more numerous here than anywhere 
else. No fewer than 400 species of heath are enumerated in this region. The 
principal indigenous tree in the vicinity of Cape Town, is the Witteboom or Silver 
Tree, c.onspicuous for the brilliant silky whiteness of ite leaves. The Table 
Mountain is remarkable for the Rim grand ijlora, a splendid flowering plant not 
known to occur in any otlier locality. There are few native jilants iiseful to man 
found in the colony, but many such have been introduced, as the European cereals, 
fruits, and esculent vegetables ; also sorghum calfrorum, batatas, j)lantain8, tama- 
rinds, and shadocks. More com is raised than is necessary for consumption, and 
the cultivation of the vine is an important source of wealth. A vineyard at the 
foot of Table Mountain produces tlie celebrated liciueur named Constant ia. Aloes 
is also largely exported. 

Zoology. — Colonisation has driven many of the larger wild animals be- 
yond the north frontier. 

The lion, hyena, buflalo, hippopotamus, and zebra, are occasionally seen ; the 
rhinoceius is rarely met with, and the ehfphant has retreated beyond the Gariep. 
The ostrich and eagle are tlie most remarkable of the birds ; the secretary or snake- 
eater is a useful bird of prey, as it feeds exclusively on reptiles ; while the honey- 
guide bird has the faculty of discovering the stores of the wild bees, and is used 
by the native tribes for that purpose. Snakes are numerous, but not formidable. 
The boa constiictor, of a large size, has been killed near Natal, and also a new 
species of alligator. Fish are extremely abundant and of numerous species ; and 
during winter, whales, porjioi-ses, and sharks, enter the bays, while seals and pen- 
guins frequent various parts of the coast. 

EtluLOgraphy. — Of the 285,000 inhabitants of Cape Colony, nearly a 
half are Europeans, the remainder being Hottentots, Kaftres, and a 
mixed race that have sj^ng from the union of the aborigines with the 
early Dutch settlers. The Hottentots are mostly employed as herdsmen 
and farm -servants ; but the Kaffres are bold and warlike, and show little 
inclination for labour of any kind. 
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Cape Colony was settled by the Dutch in 1660, and remained in their possession 
till the close of the last century. In 1796 it was taken possession ot by a British 
armament, but restored to the Dutch in 1802. In 1806 it was again taken by 
the British, since which time it has remained in their possession. During the last 
fifty years its resources have been greatly developed, and its area correspondingly 
enlarged. The chief drawback to the prosperity of the colony is the numerous 
wars in which the settlers have engaged with the Kaffre triljes on the eastern and 
northern frontiers, who make periodic incursions into the British ten’itory, plun- 
dering the cattle, and otherwise disturbing the colonists. A prolonged warfare 
with the Kaffres was tenninated in 1847, which cost Britain about two millions of 
money, in compensation for which she took possession of the country now known 
as British Kafraria The descendants of the early Dutch settlers, wlio now form 
the minority of the white population, are commonly called hoers. They have lost 
mu(^h of their ancestral industry and cleanliness, are illiterate, prejudiced, and 
not always well affected towards ^e British Government ; but they are affection- 
ate in their family relations, and OTVict in religious observances : rearing of cattle 
and sheep, and the cultivation of corn and of the vine, are the chief pursuits of the 
Dutch colonists, the British being chiefly engaged in commerce and in official 
situations. Emigration from the mother country does not proceed very rapidly, 
and there is a great demand f(»r labour, especially in the eastern half of the settle- 
ment. In 1865 the (u)lony contained 8,500,000 sheep, l,250,000 goars, and 460,000 
cattle. The commerce is considerable, and rajiidly increasing. In 1 855, the exports 
were valued at £1,001,068, and the imports at £1.175,489. The principal exports 
were wool, wine, aloes, copjier ore, hides, and skins. A comprehensive system of 
education, embracing primary and classical schools, was instituted by the Govern- 
ment in 1889 The English language alone is used in the courts of law, but Dutch 
is also taught in Government schools. The majority of the colonists are Protes- 
tants, belonging either to the English Chunth or to the Dutch Reformed, but 
Wesleyan Di.ssenters are also numerous. Numerous missionary stations are main- 
tained in the colony and adjoining territories, and many of the c.olonred people 
have been converted to Christianity. The government is vested in a legislative 
council, consisting of five official members, including the governor, who is aj)- 
pointed by the Crown, and five unofficial meiubera, inhabitants of tlie colony, who 
are nominated by the governor. 


EAST AFEICA. 

Under this desi^ation are comprehended all the countries on the 
eastern coast of the continent lying between the British colony of 
Natal and the Gulf of Aden. 

Boundaries. — It is bounded on the S. by Kafraria and Natal ; on the 
E. by the Indian Ocean ; on the N. by the Gulf of Aden and Abyssinia ; 
and on the W. by the country of the Bochuanas and the unexplored 
territories of Central Africa. It thus extends from lat. 28° S. to lat. 12° 
N., embracing a coast-line of upwards of 3500 miles, with a breadth 
varying from 100 miles in the S. to 600 miles in the N. 

Area and Population. — These, in the present extremely imperfect 
state of our knowledge, cannot be given with any approach to accuracy ; 
but multiplying the length by the average breadth, we have an area of 
upwards of a million square miles; while the total population maybe 
roughly estimated at 10,000,000. 

Surface, ftc. — The eastern coast of Africa strikingly corresponds with 
the western, and indeed the entire eastern half of the continent bears a 
marked resemblance to the western. On both sides the traveller meets 
with the same maritime plain of rank and exuberant vegetation, out by 
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streams disemboguing into the ocean ; the same expanse of stony ridges 
and uplands, running parallel with the coasts, and curiously resembling, 
both in direction and ^^osition, the Eastern and Western Ghauts of the 
Deccan ; still farther inland occurs the same central depression inter- 
spersed with rivers and lakes ; the same climate ; the same diseases, 
which have the same effect on the European constitution ; the same 
ahernation of damp, cold, and depressing heat ; the same prevalence of 
miiarious and dysenteric diseases ; the same sensation of invincible 
languor and oppression. Moreover, the fauna, many of them peculiar 
to Africa, are identical — lions and leopards, elephants and hippopotami, 
zebras and buffaloes, giraffes, antelopes, and crocodiles. The ethno- 
graphic characteristics are equally analogous —the same cruel despot- 
isms, eternal feuds, and bloody rites ; the same exports and imports — 
the one consisting of slaves and ivory, did the other of piece goods and 
wires, cowries and beads ; the same sort of dress — unbleached cotton, 
skins, or grass kilts ; and the same diet — goats’ flesh, poultry, river-fish, 
holcis, manioc, and pulse. 

Pditical and Geographical Divisions. — In the extreme south, and 
contguons to the colony of Natal, is the native state of Amazula, or the 
country of the Zulus, an inoffensive Kaffre nation. Next to this are the 
settlements of the Poriuguese, whose authority is now confined to the 
maritime parts of Sofala and Mozambique, where they lay claim to an 
aroaof 59,(100 square miles, and a population of 300,000. The greater 
partof the seaboard N. of the Portuguese dominions is tributary to the 
oultan of Muscat, whoso capital, Shangjinny, is situated in the populous 
island of Zanzibar. Still farther N. are Ajan and the Somauli country, 
extsnding to the Gulf of Aden. The interior — till recently a terra incog- 
has been traversed within the last five years and admirably de- 
serbed by Livingstone in the S., and by Captains Burton and Speke in 
the rogion lying immediately S. of the equator, between the coast of Zan- 
gu#bar and the 30th meridian. Reserving our sketch of Livingstone’s 
researches in the great basin of the Zambezi till we come to treat of 
Saith-Central Africa, we shall here describe, first, the political and 
geographical divisions of the niaritime districts of Eastern Africa, and 
nfiorwards give a brief account of the principal discoveries of Burton and 
Sj/eke in the interior, 

Amazula. — Lotete n. (Maputa), Lorenzo Marquez (Delagoa Bay). 

Sofala. — Sofala 3, Inhumbane (Indian Ocean), Laubo, Sena, Tete 4 
(3amboz^). 

Mozambique. — Mozambique 6 (Channel of Mozambique), Quilliman^ 
(}!. arm of Zambezi). 

Zanguebar. — Shanganny 10 (Island Zanzibar), Quiloa, Mombas, 
Melinda, Lamoo, Patta, Brava 5, Magadoxo 4 (Indian Ocean), Galwen 9 
(Haines), Jubb (Juba). 

Ajan and Somauli. — Berbera (Gulf of Aden), Bad (E. coast). 

Galla Country. — Hurrur 1 (Webbe), Zeyla 1 (Gulf of Aden). 

Countries in the Interior.— B’uga 3 (Pangani), Zangomero (Kin- 
gani), Ugogo (Mandama, affi. Rufiji), Kaz^, capital of Unyanyembi (lat, 

S., Ion. 33“ E.), Ujiji (E. coast of L. Tanganyika), Muanza (S. coast 
of L. Nyanza). 

Descriptive Notes.— No/a?a, capital of a Portuguese government of same 
name, is supposed by some to be the Ophir of King Holomon — it beiM the port 
of Maniea, the best gold country m Eastern Africa. It consists chiefly of mud. 
huts, and is protected by a fort. Inhumbane, the healthiest of the Portuguese 
stations in Eastern Africa ; it exports ivory and bees’-wax. Sena or Senna, mid- 
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\ray between Tet6 and Quilliman^, was the former capital of the Portuguese 
dominions in Eastern Africa, but is now in a ruinous condition. It is a slave- 
mart, and very unhealthy : near it is the mountain Morurnbala, from 3000 to 4000 
feet high. TeU or Tetti, capital of a Portuguese government, now much declined 
from its former prosperity, contains a fort with a few guns. Dr Livingstone 
considers it very healthy. Gold dust in small quantities is found in the vicinity, 
together with rich seams of coal and some ironstone. Mozambique, a fortified 
maritime city, and the capital of the Portuguese possessions in Eastern Afric.a, is 
situated on an island near the coast. It exports ivory, gold dust, and slaves 
brought down from the regions of the Upper Zainbezc. QuilUmaid, capital i)f a 
Portuguese government, was visited by l)r Livingstone in 1866, who descrilwiii it 
as a mere village, extremely unhealthy, being built on a mud-bank and surrouiided 
by extensive swamps and rice-grounds. It contains a fort, and has trade in gold, 
ivory, and especially in slaves ; coal of good quality is plentiful. Shattganny or 
Zanzibar, capital of the Imam of Muscat’s possessions on the E. coast of Africa, 
is situated in the populous island iiif Zanzibar. Its population greatly variis at 
different seasons of the year. It contains a wooden fort, and carries on acon- 
siderable trade with Arabia and the ports in the Red Sea, exporting ivory, slftrks’ 
fins, sandal-wood, amber, shells, and cocoa-nuts. It is very unhealthy for luro- 

S eans, the annual fall of rain being about 100 inches. Quiloa or Keehoa, ♦n an 
land off the coast, is the principal towm of a province of same name unddr the 
rule of the Sultan of Musc.at. Once an important town, it is now a mere vi lage. 
Momhas and Melinda, small towns on islands near the shore, were visitui by 
Vasco de Gama in 1497. The latter has been totally destroyed by the Gillas. 
Magadoxo, capital of a state which is subject to the Sultan of Muscat, is thephief 
commercial entrei)6t between Cape Guardafui and the river duba. Berhera, i sea- 
port station in the Somauli country, lias a great annual fair frequented byiner- 
chants from Arabia, India, and other parts of Asia. Hiirrur, the princi])al Mace 
of the Galla country, exports coffee in great quantity. Zeyla, the port of IIU*rur, 
on the Gulf of Aden. ' 

Countries in the Interior visited bv Burton and Speke. — On the 6t> of 
February 1857, Captains Burton and Speke set out from Pangani, a iiopufms 
village at the mouth of a river of the same name, known also as the Rufu, wl'ich 
discharges its waters into the Indian Ocean, opposite the northern end of the 
island Zanzibar, in lat. 6Y 8. On the 15th they arrived at Fuga, the priucjpal 
capital of Usutnbara, 37 miles N.W. of Pangani. It is an unwalled town of 
about 3000 inhabitants, and being 4500 feet above the sea-level, it enjoys a cdol, 
healthy climate. The houses consist of circular frameworks of i-oncentiic watlle 
rings, covered externally with plantain-leaves, andjdaatered inside with iim'. iinid. 
The people are industrious ; the husband and children labour in the fields aiid 
tend the cattle, while the women provide wood and water, iioimd the corn ir, a 
mortar, bake the bread, and take care of the young. Both sexes, however, iro 
described as dirty, diseased, and ill fed. The Sultan, who is named Kiruwei?*, 
rules, like African kings generally, by the sale of his subjects. He is a thorough 
despot, and sells without remorse, man and woman, gentle and simple, by families 
and by villages. He has a body-guard of 400 musketeers ; his person is sacre^, 
and even a runaway slave is jiardoned if successful in touching his majestj. 
Having finished this experimental journey, our travellers returned to Pangani,^ 
place of considerable commerce ; for besides Zanzibar rafters which are cut ii 
the river, holcus, maize, and ghee, it exports annually to Zanzibar about 35,000 lb 
of ivory, the finest and largest in the world ; 1760 lb. of black rhinoceros horn^ 
and 160 lb. of liifipopotamus teeth. On the 26th Jime 1857, and after the rainy 
season had terminated, they left Zanzibar on their great journey into the in- 
terior. Their party consisted of twelve Beloochees, furnished by the Sultan of 
Muscat, some negroes who had been slaves, and asses for the transport of goods 
and for riding. Reaching the mainland at Baganwyo (lat. 6°), at tlie mouth of the 
river Kingani, they proc.eeded along the coast to KaoU, 10 miles farther 8., and 
thence westward into the interior. Passing over the low hilly country called 
M’riraa, they entered the coast range of mountains, here called the ilubeho 
chain, which rises to a maxim un altitude of 5646 feet, with a width of about 90 
miles, and is composed of sandstone and crystalline rocks. Crossing this range 
through the Gomo Pass, 2200 feet high, and 120 miles from the coast, they began 
their descent to the great interior plateau, which is at a much lower level. 
Travelling over some poor lands, they reached a rich country in which knolls or 
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bosses of granite and basalt rise np like rocks in an ocean. This country is ex- 
clusively peopled by negroes, none of whom are Mohammedans, like the Somauiis 
and trading Arabs of the coast ; but, like the negroes described by Livingstone, 
they have no special religion, tnisting solely to good and evil spirits. Such of 
them as have Sultans are on the whole peaceable — firearms being rare among them. 
Their liountry produces cotton, tobacco, maize, sweet potatoes, a great variety 
of pulses, manioc, yams, plantains, and melons. They have made considerable 
advances in civilisation, manufacture iron, produce cotton fabrics, have abund- 
ance of cows and goats, and live in comparative comfort. The (dimaie, however, 
is very prejudicial to Europeans : at Zungomero, in Kliutu, lat. 6° 8., and about 
200 miles from the coast. Captain Burton was seized with an inteimitent fever, 
whic.h jtrostrated him for 20 days, and almost every man belonging to his party 
came by turns asking medicine ; but at Vgogo, some distance farther to the W., 
where the elevation is greater, the climate is reported to be clear and healthy. - 
From Kaze, in Unyanyemb6 (E. Ion. a2° 47'), a .spot where the Arab traders have 
established a sort of mart, and wlnu’e articles from the coast are bartered for 
ivory and slaves, the travellers moved westerly until they reached the long inland 
mass of water, trending 8. to N., which has been styled Unlamesi and Ujiji, but 
the real name of which is I’anganyika (see p. 532). It was crossed by Speke in 
the centre, and navigated conjointly with Burton to near its northern end, where 
it is surrounded by mountains ranging from (5000 to 7000 feet in altitude. Though 
possessing no outlet, its waters are perfectly fresh and agreeable : it abounds in 
delicious lishj while its banks are grazed by red oxen with stupendously long 
lionis. Oxen indeed are common over nearly all the region examined, for the tsetse 
fly, the scourge of the more southern African countries, is here wholly unknown. 
The we.stcrn shores of the lake are w ild and beautiful, affording many convenient 
harbours, and requiring but a little art to make it quite a fairy abode. Strange 
to say, there are no inhabitants on that side of the lake, but game, hippopotami, 
buftiiloes, elephants, anteloiies, and crocodiles, arc numerous. Returning to their 
chief central station in Unyanyenib<3, 19th June 1858, 8])eke left his invalid com- 
panion, in order to reach the great lake Victoria Nyanza, the position of which 
hnd been pointed out to him by the Arabs, who asserted that it was much longer and 
larger than Tanganyika, from which it lies in a north-easterly direction, and at 
a distance of 240 miles. In liis journey across the intervening mountains Cap- 
tain Speke, ai^companied by his fgithful Beloix'hees, passed through the populou.s 
district in which the chief iron-works of the country are carried on — the native 
blacksmiths smelting the iron with charcoal. Lake Nyanza is situated under the 
equator, its southern extremity being in lat. 2® 50' 8. It is upwards of 300 miles 
long, about 90 miles broad in its widest part, and at an elevation of 3740 feet 
above the ocean level. It is studded with numerous islands, which strongly re- 
minded Cajitain Speke of the Grecian Archipelago, and which were precisely 
similar in form to the tops of the hills that studded the plains intervening be- 
tween this lake and Tanganyika. Tlie w’aters are sweet and good, and the poo]»le on 
its banks drink no other. The lake receives n multitude of rivers from all sides 
save its northern extremity, where, according to the testimony of the natives, it 
dischaiges its surplus waters by the river Kivira, which flows northwards, and 
which is confidently believed by Captain Speke to be the White Nile. If by sub- 
sequent travel this gallant explorer shall demonstrate the accuracy of this opin- 
ion, to him must be awarded the honour of having solved the gieatest geographi- 
cal problem of ancient or modern times. And not only is the main source of the 
Nile apparently thus discovered, but we are at the same time supplied with the 
key that shall unlock the kindred mystery connected with that river — viz., its 
perio<lical inundations, on which, for ages, so much fruitless conjecture has lieen 
expended. The rainy season in the region immediately 8. of Lake Nyanza com- 
mences on the. 15th November, and ends on the 15th May, duiing which periixl of 
six months the rain falls in an almost continuous downpour, overflooibng all the 
rivers which, over an extensive area of country, send their waters into its basin. 
The Nile begins to rise in Egypt about the summer solstice, and attains its 
greatest height about the autumnal equinox- Making due allowance for the 
time required to fill so enormous a reservoir as Lake Nyanza, and for the great 
lentil of the journey which its waters must traverse before they arrive in Egypt, 
there appears no real discrepancy between the respective seasons of the two 
phenomena— the rainy season under the equator, and the rise of the Nile- in 
Lower Egypt, 
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Capes, Islands, Moiintains, Elvers, Lakes. —See under Africa/’ pp. 
528-531. 

Climate.— South of the Tropic of Capricorn, or in the region extending 
from Natal to Cape Corriente.s, the climate approaches closely to that of 
Cape Colony ; everywhere else it is tropical, and is characterised by ex- 
treme heat, periodical rains, and great insalubrity. The winds which 
bring the heaviest rains, and which are named mousooiu, come from the 
Indian Ocean, and prevail from April to October (see p. 28). 

Minerals. — The principal minerals hitherto known to exist in this 
region are gold dust, which is found in small quantities in Mozambique 
and Sofala ; copper, rich seams of coal, and good ironstone in Mozam- 
'bique ; and amber in Zanguebar. 

Botany. — The flora of that portion of the mainland which lies S. of the 
Tropic of Capricorn belongs to Schouw’s “ Region of Stapelise and 
Mesembryanthema,” already described \mder Cape Colony ; while the 
entire intertroincal portion, together with the island Madagascar, is in- 
cluded within the 14th region of that naturalist (also named Adanson’s 
Region), for the characteristic vegetation of which we refer the reader to 

Africa,” art 16. 

Zoology. — See under Surface,” and at p. 534. 

Ethnography. — The natives of the eastern coasts of Africa, and in- 
wards as far as the great lakes, are regarded by Burton and Speke as 
belonging to the great South African family, and as occupying a mean 
position between the Syro-Arabian races of the Barbary States and the 
aborigines of Central Negroland. 

They are closely allied by blood, language, and other analogies, to the natives re- 
siding in the basin of the Zanibeze ; and extend from Ca])e Delgado to tlie equator, 
where they come in conta(tt with the Gallas and Somnuli. “ They are all,” says 
Captain Burton, “similar in ai)pearance and ^cognate in idiom, although the 
difference of vocabulary renders neighbouring tribes unintelligible to each other.” 
The group of dialects spoken by them has been termed tbe Zangiau family of 
languages, wliich radically differs from the Syro- Arabian on the one hand, and the 
Nigro-Hamitie on the other (see p 5.S5). Interiorly, they extend, according to 
Burton, into the central regions of lutertropical Africa. The Gallas and Somauli 
belong to Kraprs Nilotic class. Arabs are numerous in the dominions of the Imam 
of Muscat, while a few Euroi»eaus are fouiul in the Portuguese territories. For 
the Ethnography of Madagascar, see at p. 530. 


SOUTH-CENTEAL AFEICA. 

LIVINGSTONE’S DISCOVERIES. 

Dr Livingstone started in the beginning of June 1852, on his last journey, from 
Cape Town— a journey which extended from the southern extremity of the con- 
tinent to St Paul de Loando, the capital of Angola, on the west coast, and thence 
across South-Central Africa, in an oblique direction, to Quilliman6, on the Channel 
of Mozambique. He was accompanied by two Christian Bechuanas from Kuru- 
inan, and two Bakwain men. This sinall party was conveyed in a lumbering 
Cape waggon drawn by ten oxen. His route lay in a north-easterly direction, 
nearly parallel with a line bisecting the triangular area of Capo Colony : he 
crossed the Orange River in long. 24", near the point at which it receives the 
Brak on its left. If we suppose this triangular tract of country to be divided 
into three longitudinal zones, we sliall find each of them presenting distinct 
peouliorities of climate, physical appearance, and population ; and if the trisect- 
ing lines be produced, these characteristics will oe .found to be better marked 
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beyond the limits of the Colony than even within it. The eastern zone is often 
furnished with mountains, well wooded with evergreen succulent trees, on which 
neither fire nor droughts have the smallest effect, and its seaboard gorges are 
clad with gigantic timber. It is also compaihtively well watered with streams and 
flowing rivers ; the annual supply of rain is considemble, and the inhabitants— 
Kaffres or Zulus — are tali, muscular, and well made, slirewd, energetic, and 
brave; in short, fully meriting the character given them of being “magnificent 
savages.” Tlieir splendid physical development and form of skull show that, but 
for their block skin and woolly hair, they would take rank among the foremost 
Europeans. The next division — ^that whi(;h enibrac.es the centre of the continent 
— can scarcely be called hilly, for what hills there are are very low. It consists, 
for the most part, of extensive slightly undulating plains, with no lofty moun- 
tains, only a few springs, and still fewer flowing streams ; rain is far from abun- 
dant, and droughts occur every few years. Without artificial irrigation no 
European grain can be raised, and the inhabitants, who are named Bcchuanas, 
though evidently of the same .stock originally wdth the Kaffros, and closely re- 
sembling them in being an agricultural as well as a pastoral people, are a com- 
paratively timid race, and inferior to the Kaffl'es in physical development. The 
western division is still more level than the middle one, being rugged only near 
the coast. It includes the great plain called the Kalahari Desert, which is re- 
markable for little water and very considerable vegetation. The reason pro- 
bably why so little rain falls in this extensive plain is, that the tu’ev'ailing winds 
of most of the interior are easterly, with a little 8outhing^ The m<)i.sture taken 
up by the atmosphere from the Indian Ocean is deposited on the eastern hilly 
slope long before the wind which had transported them arrives at the desert. 
The first and lust of these zones having been already described under “Eastmi 
Africa" and the “Country of the Hottentots,” we shall confine ourselves in the 
following paragiaphs to the great missionary’s discoveries in the country of the 
Bechuaiias. The term “ Bechuana” is the most generic and (comprehensive of all 
the ethnographic distinctions of Southern Africa, as it includes nearly all tho 
tribes that live between the Orange River on the 8. and the Zambezi on the 
N. Recently, indeed, some of the tribes comprised under this designation have 
jmshed their conquests considerably farther north— e. g., the Makololo, who, 
under their able chief, Sebituane, have extended their dominion as far as lat, 14“ 
8. In general, however, the Zambezi forms the northern boundary of the Bechu- 
anas. The numerous tribes or nations of which they consist are mainly com- 
prised under the loading divisions of Bakalahari, Makololo, MatetKde or Kaffres, 
Basutos, and Bakoui, Imt we can here only .state the results of the great mis- 
sionary’s intercourse with the two divisions first named. 

The BAKALAHA:i^aro regarded as the oldest existing dirision of the Bechuana 
family of nations, living immediately north of the Orange River, and confined for 
the most part to the sterile desert of Kalahari, they form, in all likelihood, the rem- 
nants of the first extensive emigration southwards of that family. In point of anti- 
quity, therefore, they would appear to rank next to the degraded Hottentots, who 
partly live amongst them, and partly lie W. of them, and who are regarded as the 
aborigines of the country. Fonnerly they possessed large flocks of horned cattle, 
of which they were deprived by a fVesh migi'ation of their own nation from the 
north, and driven into the desert, where they live by compulsion and not by 
choice. They still retain in undying vigour that love of agriculture and domestic 
tnimals so characteristic of the Bechuana race. Though confined to the same 
arid regions with the Bushmen, and subjected to the same climatic influences, 
they greatly differ ftom them in language, ra(;e, habits, and appearance— a fact 
which very clearly shows that mere external agencies cannot account for differ- 
ence of race. They hoe their gardens annually, though the only return they can 
hope for is a supply of melons and pumpkins, and c:irefully rear small herds of 
goats, though they have usually to supply water for them in spoonfuls, or with a 
bit of ostrich egg-shell, out of small wells dug in the sand. They are a timid 
race, and in bodily development often resemble the aborigines of Australia. They 
have thin legs and arms, and large protruding abdomens, caused by the coarse, 
indigestible food they eat. They are greatly tyrannised over by the other Bechu- 
ana tribes living near them, and their hanl-earued property, consisting chiefly of 
the skins of animals, is carried off with impunity. Such is their dread of visits 
from their more warlike neighbours, that they choose their residences far from 
water, and hide their supplies of it by filling the water-pits with sand, and mak- 
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ing a fire over the spot, so that a stranger can form no conception of the place 
where the precious fluid is stowed away. The tract of country extending from 
the Orange River to Lake Ngaini, and from 24’ E. long, to near the v'est coast, 
has been called a “desert,” simply because it contains no running water, and 
very little in wells. It is by no means destitute of vegetation, for it is covered 
with grass and a great variety of creeping plants, besides which there are lar^e 
patches of bushes and even trees. It is I’einarkabiy flat, but intersected in dif- 
ferent parts by the beds of ancient rivers ; and prodigious flocks of certain ante- 
lopes, whic.h require little or no water, roam over the trackless plains. The 
Bakalahari and Bushmen prey on the game, and on the countless rodentia and 
small species of the feline race which subsist on these. The quantity of grass 
that grows in this remarkable region is astonishing. It usually rises in tufts, 
with bare spaces between, or the intervals arc occupied by creeping plants. I'he 
number of these that have tuberous roots is very great, and their structure is 
such as to supply nutriment and moisture, when, during the long droughts, they 
can be obtained nowhere else. The traveller sees a small plant with linear leaves, 
with a stalk not thicker than a crow’s quill ; on digging down a foot or eighteen 
inches beneath, he comes to a tuber, often as large as the head of a young child ; 
and, when the rind is removed, he finds it to be a mass of cellular tissue, filled 
with fluid, much like tliat in a young turnip ; while, owing to the depth at which 
it is fo\ind, it is generally deliciously cool and refreshing. The fauna of the 
Kalahari consists for the most part of small carnivora of the feline triito, as the 
jac.kal, ocelot, lynx, wild cat, and spotted cat, and occasionally lions, leopards, 
panthers, and hyenas ; the ruminants include the biiflalo, eland, gnu, blesbuck, 
bluebuck, steinbuck, and springbuck. Birds are comparatively few, but include 
the ostrich and swift; while serpents, which are sometimes of an enormous size, 
are very numerous. The i)rincipal subdivisions of the Bakalahari are the Bak- 
wains or Baquena, who are the m».st commercial tribe belonging to this family, 
the Barolong, Bahurutse, Bangwaketse, Bak.ia, Bamangwato, Bakurutse, Bat<a- 
nana, Bamatlaro, and Batlapi. Properly 8i>eaking, they have no towns, but 
there are numerous assemblages of huts, ranging in an orderly manner around 
the central one which forms tlie residence of the chief, and they arc often moved 
from place to place as their exigencies require. Many of the people have been 
converted to Christianity, the principal mission stations being A'-wramou or /yattu- 
koo, 630 miles N.E. of Cape Town, with a fine, ever-flowing fountain ; and Kolo- 
heng, about 230 inile.s farther N , with a channing climate. I)r Livingstone resided 
for a time at each of these places, and has imparted to them a classicial interest. 

Makololo. — These form the most northern division of the great Bechu- 
ana family, the Bakalahari being the most southern. They peoide the country 
lying between Lake Ngami and the Zambeze, and recently have pushed their 
conquests beyond that river, to latitude 14° 8. ; but this portiion of their territory 
is principally occujued by the numerous Negro or black tribes whom they have 
subdued, and who are known by the general designation of Makalaka. This con- 
quest took place under Bebituane, the father of their present chief, who is named 
Sekeletu. His capital, called Linyanti, a town of about 7000 inhabitants, stands 
on the north or left bank of the Chobe, one of the chief affluents of the Zambezi 
(latitude 18° 17' 8., longitude 23° 50' E.) The other principal towns of the Mako- 
lolo are ShesJieke, Shekhosi, Nariel or Nalule, Shinte or Kabompo, Katema, and 
Katende, all on the north bank of the Zambezi, and above the Victoria Falls. 
These towns are not very po]uilou8, for, being all situated on aidificaal mounds in 
the valley of the river, to avoid being swept away by its inundations during the 
rainy season, the sites on which they stand are of necessity very limited. This 
valley, the upper portion of which is called the Valley of the Barotse, is extremely 
fertile, and capable of producing two crops in the year. The Makololo cultivate 
a large extent of land around their villages, and raise great quantities of maize, 
millet, and native corn (/ioZcM^sorf/Aww), besides yams, sugar-cane, Egyptian arum, 
sweet potatoes, two kinds of manioc or cassave, beans, pumpkins, melons, and 
cucumbers. Fruit-trees abound, but not having received any care, the fruit is 
usually acid. On the banks of the Chobe grow some species of the Ficus Indica, 
acacias of a light-green colour, splendid motsintsella, and the ever-green cypress- 
shaped motsuri. At the confluence of the Leeba and Leeambye is found a great 
vamdy of flowers of great beauty and of curious fonns, and in general quite un- 
like those to be met with south of Lake Ngaini. The Papilionaceous family of 
plants is especially numerous. The grass Is so luxuriant. Dr Livingstone says, 
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that in many places it quite concealed his oxen and waggon. Trees of many new 
species occur. The baobab, the most gigantic form in the vegetable kingdom, 
together with the banyan, the wild date, the wild vine, and PalmjTa, give character 
to tlie landscape ; while, skirting the margin of the Chobe and many other rivers, 
are seen forests of tall reeds, and a serrated grass, the edges of which cut like a 
razor. This region abounds with wild animals, many of them unknown to scienc^e. 
Among the more common species may be mentioned the lion, clei)hant, hippopo- 
tamus, rhinoceros, wild hog, zebra, giraffe, gnu, tsessebe, leche, buffalo, koodoo, 
nakong, and antelope. Birds, which are extremely numerous, comprise the turtle- 
dove, ibis, fish-hawk, plover, white-necked raven, parrots, weavers, francolins, 
guinea-fowls, iguano, speckled king-fisher, bee-eater, swallow, sand-marten ; white 
pelicans, in flocks of three hundred at a time, following each other in long-extend- 
ing line ; clouds of a black shell-eating bird, called linongolo ; snipes, curlews, and 
herons without number ; the stately flamingo, the Numidian crane, gulls, waders, 
black geese, ducks ; kala, ardelta, <;row, marabou, and the strange-looking scissor- 
bill, with snow-w’hite breast, jet-black coat, and red beak, sitting by day on the 
sandbanks, the. very picture of comfort and repose. Crocodiles and alligators 
frequ(!nt the rivers, with water-turtles of cnoimious size. North of the Bakwain 
country are found occasionally huge land-tortoises, which, with their unlaid eggs, 
make a very agi'eeable dish. The serpents attain here an enormous size, and are 
often highly venomous ; while others are harmless and even edible, as the huge 
python and tari, which not unfrequently are from 15 to 20 feet long. Fish of many 
species abound in the larger rivers, and during the rainy season arc seen descend- 
ing in immense shoals, especially in the Zambeze and the Chobe. The climate 
being ti'opical and the country well watered, all nature teems with life ; and 
though the lower grounds are in general unhealthy to Europeans, there are nume- 
rous spots in which the white man can reside with impunity. On the whole, the 
discovery of this immense and fertile tract of country forms the most important 
contribution to geogra])hical science that has been made in modem times. The 
great Bechuana family of nations, isolated for ages from the civilised world, and 
constantly at war with one another, destitute alike of the blessings of Christian- 
ity and the use of letters, stand far higher in the scale of humanity than Euro- 
peans had previously any conception of. They have made considerable progress 
in some of the more necessary useful arts, including that of agi’iculture ; they are 
favourably disposed towards Englishmen, with whom they are ready to engage 
in commerce ; and, though unusually destitute of the religious feeling, they have 
evinced the deepest attachment and respect towards the first herald of the Cross 
that ever visited their long-benighted land. 

Later Discoverte.?.— In the end of 1850, Dr Livingstone, accompanied by Mr 
C. Livingstone, Dr Kirk, and Mr Rae, traced the river Shire from its confluence 
with the Zambez6, a point midway beWcen Sena and the apex of the delta, uj) to 
its point of departure from Lake Niyanyizi-Nyassa, signifying, “ Lake of the Stars. ” 
The southern extremity of the lake is in lat. 14° 25' S., but its longitude, northern 
limit, length, and area, remain undetemiined. Its elevation almve the sea closely 
approximates to that of Lake Taiifi^nyika, the southern end of which is in lat. 7“ 
80' 8. (see p. 6.82) ; but as yet Dr Livingstone cannot positively say whether any, 
or what, connection subsists between them. Another large body of fresh water, 
named Lake Shirwa, 90 miles long by 40 broad, is situated a few miles to the east of 
Lake Niyanyizi, being separated fmm it by a narrow isthmus, over which all the 
trade from the intei’ior to the coast must of necessity cross. It is at this point 
that Dr Livingstone thinks the exportation of slaves may most easily be checked. 
At the point of egress from Lake Niyanyizi, the 8hir6 is a magnificent river, vary- 
ing fi’om SO to 160 yards wide, 12 feet deej>, and running at the rate of 2^ knots an 
hour. Except for about S3 miles of rapids, it is navigable throughout its entire 
course, while the adjacent country ei\it)y8 a highly salubrious climate, with a soil 
capable of producing anything that can grow in tropi(!al regions. The natives are 
intelligent, and actively engaged in agriculture, especially cotton, which the ex- 
plorers declare is of foreign origin. The worst feature about them is their fre- 
quent drunkenness, from the over-use of native beer and Indian hemp. Until 
slavery, however, is abolished, the resources of the countiy can be of no use to 
European nations — all legitimate commerce being etfectu^y paralysed by this 
master evil of the African continent. 



NORTH AMERICA. 


1. BoimdarleB.— Including Greenland and Central America, this 
large division of the globe is boundeil on the N. by the Arctic Ocean ; 
on the W. and S. by the Pacific ; and on the E. by the Isthmus of 
Panama, the Caribbean Sea, the Gulf of Mexico, and the Atlantic 
Ocean. It extends from the 7th to about the 82d degree of N. lat., 
and from the 20th to the 168th degree of W. Ion., thus embracing 
75° of lat. and 148° of Ion. 

The niaitiland rarely extends farther north than the 70th parallel, heinp; sepa- 
rated from the great Aiuerican Arc.hipelago hy Hudson Stmit, Fox Channel, Gulf 
of Boothia, King William Sound, Dease Strait, and Coronation Gulf ; nor farther 
east than Gape (Jharles in Labrador, in Ion. 55“ *30' W. Great Salt Lake, near the 
centre of this area (lat. 41“, Ion. 112“ 85'), is on the same parallel of latitude with 
New York, Madrid, Rome, Constantinople, and Pekin ; and on the same meridian 
as Great Slave I*ake, Cape San Lucas, the southern extremity of Old California, 
and Easter Island in Polynesia. 

2. Form, DlmenBioiia, &c. — The continental part is rudely trian- 
gular, with the base directed towards the north. 

The extreme length, from the Isthmus of Panama to Cajm Lisburn, in Russian 
America, is about 6600 miles ; the extreme breadth, from Ca]»e Canso, in Nova 
Scoti^ to the mouth of the river Oregon, 8120 miles. Cape Barrow, in Russian 
Aineric.a, lat. 71“ 23', is the most northern ])oint of the continent ; Cape Prince of 
Wales, in Behring Strait, Ion. 168“ W., the most western; Mariato Point, in the 
Bay ot Panama, lat 7“ 15', the most southern ; and Cape Charles, in Labrador, Ion. 
65“ 30' W., the most eastern. Including tlie larger indentations, the coast-line is 
estimated at about 24,000 miles, or 1 mile of scabord for every 366 miles of sur- 
face ; while Europe has 1 for every 220 miles. The jirimspal indentations are the 
Hudson Se.a, Gulf of St Lawrence, Bay of Fundy, and Gulf of Mexic.o, all on the 
east side. The only deep inlet on the western side is the Gulf of CaUforuia. The 
northern seabord is practically valueless, owing to the constant prevalence of 
ice. 

3. Area. — The area is still very uncertain, but, including Green- 
land, the W est Indies, and the other islands, it is usually estimated 
at 8,646,277 square miles, or 2J times the size of Europe, and 70 
times that of tue British Isles. 

4 Population. —The popidation of North America, according to 
the most recent census of the various states composing it, amounts 
to 40,3^,884 which is only a little more than a seventh part of the 
population of Europe, and gives less than five persons to each square 
mile. 

5. Political Dlviglona— The total number of separate and inde- 
pndent states is about 75 ; but if we regard the United States, the 
Mexican Confederation, and the West Indies, as one state each, the 
number wdl be reduced to seven. The following table contains the 
name, jKisition, area, population, capital and other particulars of 
the different states 
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6. Surface. — The surface consists of three very dissimilar regions — an 
eastern, a central, and a western. The first extends from the Atlantic 
for about a thousand miles inland, and from the Arctic Ocean to the 
Gulf of Mexico, With the exception of the Appalachian range, near its 
eastern margin, this vast region, embracing an area of perhaps 2,500,000 
square miles, is one immense level plain ranging from 200 to 800 feet 
in height. It embraces the basin of the St Ijawrence, containing the 
largest fresh water lakes in the world ; that of the Mississippi proper, 
containing the finest soil in the New World ; and a large portion of the 
circular basin of the Hudson Sea. 

The Seeond or Central Region extends from the great lakes to the eastern slope 
of the Rocky Mountains, and from the Arctic Ocean to the 35th parallel of lati- 
tude. Tliough greatly more elevated than the eastern region, it may still ho 
regarded as an integral portion of the Great Central J’laiii of North America. In 
its eastern side the elevation does not usually exceed 1000 foot, Lake Superior, 
which touches its north-eastern angle, being only 857 feet above the level of the 
Atlantic; ; but in its western half, whi«‘.h skirts the Roc^ky Mountains from the 35th 
parallel to the Northern Ocean, it forms a high baiven steppe, with an average 
elevation of 3000 feet. The jirincipal river-basins in this region are those of tlie 
Mackenzie, inclining northwards ; the Cliurchill and Saskatcdiawnn, both of which 
are studded with large lakes, and imdined to the Hudson Sea ; and the upper 
basins of the Missouri and Arkansas, inclined to the Gulf of Mexico. The 
Western Region, extending from the Central Region to the Pacutlc Oc.ean, consists 
almost exclusively of elevated jilateaux of from 3000 to 5000 feet in height, sup- 
porting gigantic mountain-chains that extend, without interruption, from the 
Arctic Ocean to the vicinity of J^ake Nicaragua in Centnil Aiueri(;a. The only 
river-basins of importance in this region are those of the Colville, inclining north- 
ward ; the Fraser, Sacramento, and Columbia, inclining westward ; the Colorado, 
southward, to the Gulf of California ; and the inland or continental basin of Utah, 
characterised by great elevation, deficiency of moisture, dry scorching winds, and 
numerous lakes whose waters are highly charged with salt. 

7. PenijXBulas and Isthmuses.— The principal peninsulas are, I^abra- 
dor and Nova Scotia on the E. side of British America ; Florida, be- 
tween the Atlantic and Gulf of Mexico ; Yucatan, between Gulf of 
Mexico and the Caribbean Sea ; Lower California, separating- the Pacific 
Ocean from the Gulf of California ; Aliaska, separating the Pacific Ocean 
from the Sea of Kamtchatka. Isthmus of Chignecto, 8 miles wide, 
connecting Nova Scotia with the continent ; Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
130 miles wide, separating the Gulf of Mexico from the Pacific Ocean ; 
Isthmus of Panama, 30 miles wide, connecting Central with South 
America. The remaining isthmuses have no distinctive names. 

8. Capes. — Farewell, the S. extremity of Greenland ; Walsingham, 
Chudleigh, and Charles, the N.W., N.E., and S.E. extremities of Labra- 
dor; Race, the S.E. angle of Newfoundland ; Sable, the S.W, extremity 
of Nova Scotia; Ann and Cod guard the entrance of Massachusetts Bay ; 
Hatteras, E. of North Carolina; Sable, the S. extremity of Florida; 
Oatoche, N.E. of Yucatan ; Gracios a Dios, E. of Honduras; Mala, on 
the W. side of Bay of Panama; Blanco, W. of Costa Rica; Corrientes, 
W. of Mexico ; St Lucas, the S. extremity of Lower California ; Concep- 
cion, Mendocino, Blanco, and Flattery, W. of the United States ; New- 
enham, Romanzoflp, Prince of Wales, and Lisburne, on the W. coast, and 
Icy Cape and Point Barrow on the N. coast, of Russian America ; Cape 
Bathurst, in Hudson Bay Territory, Ion. 127° W. 

9. Islands. — The islands of North America may be conveniently 
arranged imder three heads, corresponding with the three oceans in 
which they are respectively situated. 
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In the Arctic Ocean.— Greenland, N.E. of British America, from which it is 
separated by the Greenland Sea, Davis Strait, Baffin Bay, South Sound, and 
Kennedy Channel ; the Parry group, including Ellesmere, North Devon, Corn- 
wallis, and Melville Island, W. of Northern Greenland ; l^nks Lan^ Boothia, 
Cockbuni, and Cumberland, between the Parry Islands and the mainland. In 
the Atlantic. — Newfoundland, Anticosti, Prince Edward Island, and Cape Breton, 
8. of Labrador ; the Bennudfis or Somers Islands, 600 miles E. of South Carolina ; 
the West Indies between Florida and South America, and embracing two minor 
groups— viz. the Bahamas, S.E. of Florida, and the Antilles, 8. of the Bahamas, 
separating the Atlantic from the Caribbean Sea — principal Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti 
or San Domingo, Porto Rico, Guadeloupe, and Trinidad. In the jPact^c.— Vancou- 
ver Island and Queen Charlotte Island, W. of British America ; Prince of Wales 
Island, Sitka, Kodiac, and Aleutian Archipelago, S. of Russian America ; St Law- 
rence or Clark Island, in Behring Strait. 

10. Seas, Bays, and Straits. — Baffin Bay and Davis Strait, between 
Greenland and the North American Archipelago ; Hudson Strait, be- 
tween Labrador and the Archipehigo ; Hudson Bay or Sea, W. of Labra- 
dor ; Fox Channel, Gulf of Boothia, Coronation Gulf, and Prince Albert 
Sound, between the mainland and the Archipelago ; Lancaster Sound, 
Barrow Strait, and Melville Sound, separating the Parry group from the 
southern part of the Archipelago ; Strait of Belleisle, between Labrador 
and Newfoundland ; Gvdf of St Lawrence, between Newfoundland and 
New Brunswick ; Bay of Fundy, between Nova Scotia and New Bnins- 
wick ; Chesapeake Bay, in Virginia and Maryland ; Gulf of Mexico, be- 
tween Mexico and the United States : Caribbean Sea, between Central 
America and the West Indies ; Bay oi Panama, Gulf of Nicoya, and Bay 
of Fonseca, on the W. coast of Central America ; Gulfs of Tehuantepec 
and California, W. of Mexico ; San PYancisco Bay and Humboldt Bay, 
W. of the United States ; Strait of Juan de Fuca, between United States 
and Vancouver Island ; Gulf of Georgia and Queen Charlotte Sound, 
between Vancouver and British Columbia; Cook Inlet and Bristol Bay, 
S. of Hussian America ; Behring Strait, between Russian America and 
Siberia. 

11. Mountains.— The mountains of North America arrange themselves 
into two grand systems — an eastern and a western — which are separated 
from each other by the groat central plain already described. These 
systems are named respectively the Alleghanies or Appalachian Chain, 
in the eastern States of the North American Union, running nearly 
parallel to the Atlantic seaboard for a distance of about 2000 miles ; and 
the Western or Pacific System, in the west, running parallel to the coast 
of the Pacific, and forming the great axis or vertebral column of the 
continent. 

The Alleghanies or Appalachian Chain, 2000 miles in length by about 
160 miles in breadth, extend from Point Gasj^ in the Gulf of St Lawrence to the 
State of Alabama, and divide the waters which flow eastward into the Atlantic, 
from the two great basins of the Mi88issii)pi and the St Lawrence. Average ele- 
vation about 4000 feet. The highest summits arc : — Mount Washington, in New 
Hampshire, 6652 feet 1 Black Mountain, between Tennessee and North Carolina, 
6420 feet. 

The Western or Pacific System, better known as the Rooky Mountains, 
consists of two, and in some places of three, parallel chains, supported by ele- 
vated table-lands, and extending in the direction of the greatest length of the con- 
tinent, from the Artdic Ocean to Lake Nicaragua in Central America. The two 
principal ranges with their highest summits are the following ; — 1. The Pacific 
or Oceanic Range, extending along the western coast, from Russian America to 
the Peninsula of California, forms the watershed between the Pacific Ocean on the 
west, and the Colville and Rio Colorado on the east. Its principal members are ; 
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— The Sea Alps in the north, extending from lat, 60® in Russian America to the 
mouth of the Frazer River in British Colmnhia, of volcanic origin, and forming 
the highest summits in this continent ; — Mount St Elias (Ion. 140®), the culminat- 
ing point of North America, 17,850 feet ; Mount Fairweather, 14,783 feet. The 
Cascade lianqe, from the mouth of the Frazer to that of tlie Kalamntli in the 
north of California: the princii)al mountains are volcanic Mount St Helens, 
N. of the Columhia, the culminating point of the United States, 15,750 feet ; 
Mount Hood and Mount Jetterson, S. of the Columbia, 15,500 feet. The Sierra 
Hevada and Coast Ranges, extending fi’om the Kalamath to Cape San Lucas 
in Lower California, and seiiarated from the eastern range, by the basin and 
estuary of the Rio Colorado : — Mount Tsashti, in the N. of California, 14, 400 feet; 
Mount St John, in the Coast Range, 8000 feet. 2. The Hot ky Mountain Chain 
fonns a waving line along the central and e^istern side of the great table-land, 
from the mouth of the Mackenzie in the Arctic Ocean to near Lake Nicaragua in 
Central America, and separates the basins of the Colville, Frazer, Columbia, and 
Rio Colorado on the west, from those of the Mackenzie, Saskatchew'an, Missouri, 
Arkansas, and Rio del Norte on the cast. Its princ,ii)al membei-s are : — 7'he 
Northern Ran{je, extending from the Northeni Ocean to the northern frontier of 
the United States : — Mount Brown, east of British Columbia, and the culminating 
point of British America, 15,990 feet; Mount Hooker, south of Mount Brown, 
15,700 feet. The Jl'ind River Movntains, between the territories of Oregon and 
Nebmska ; highest summit, Freemont’s Peak, at the souihh'S of tlu^ Columbia, 
Rio Colorado, ,and Missouri, 13,508 feet. Sierra Verde and Sierra Madrr, in New 
Mexico, ami extending southward along the centre of the table-land of Mexico to 
the river Culiacmi : — Long’s Peak, (lat. 40“), 12,000 feet ; Pike’s Peak, 10,000 i'eet ; 
Bighorn, 10,000fect. Mountains of Anadiuac, or of southern Mexico, extending from 
east to west across tlie table-land, and all volcanic : — Orizaba, an extiiuit volcano, 
(lat. 19°), 17,347 feet ; Popocatepetl, the culminating i»oint of Mexico, 17,720 feet. 

12. Eiver Basins and Capitals. —The rivers of North America belong 
to four great oceanic basins — viz. those inclining to the Atlantic, to the 
American Mediterranean (the Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean Sea), to the 
Pacific, and to the Arctic Ocean. Not a few of the larger river-basins 
enumerated in the following Table contain no capitals, wliile the area of 
several others remains undetermined. When the name of the State 
differs from that of tho capital, it is put within jiarentheses : — 


Nakk op Rivkr or 
Ehtuary. 

Length of 
Iia8in ill 
Eng. N1 Ic8. 

A roil In Oeo 
graphical 
Square Mik'd 

CAPITAIR op STATPH AM) rROVINCKR 


1. Basins inclined to the Atlantic. 

St Lawrence, 

1400 

297,600 

Ottawa (Canada), Montpelier (Ver- 
mont). Dc.ti'oit (Micliignii) ; other 
large cities are, Quebec, Montreal, 
Kingston, and Toronto. 

Connecticut, 

2S0 

8,000 

Hartford (Connecticut). 

Hudson, 

210 

7,000 

Albany (New York). 

Trenton (New Jersey). 

Uclaware, 

290 

8,700 

Chesapeake, 

450 

12,000 

Annapolis (Maryland), Harrisburg 
(Pennsylvniiin), Richmond (Vir- 
ginia), Washington (U. States). 

2. Basins inclined to the American Mediterranean. 

Mississippi, 

1820 

982,400 

Baton Rouge (Louisiana), Bt Paul 
(Minnesota), Little Rock (Arkan- 
B}i8),Nashville(Tenne88ee), Indian- 
apolis (Indiana), Frankfort (Ken- 
tucky), Columbus (Ohio), Jeffer- 
son City (Missouri), Leoompton 
(Kansas), Bpringtleld ( Illinois ), 
Fort Union (Ni'braska), Iowa City 
(Iowa), Madison (Wisconsin). 
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2. Basirui inclined to the American Mediterranean — (Continued). 


Rio Grande del 

Norte, 1050 180,000 Santa F6 (New Mexico), Chihua- 

hua. 

Santander,., 245 10,000 Victoria (Tamaulipas), San Luis Po- 

to.si, Zacatecas. 

Tabasco,.. 245 12,000 San Juan Bautista (Tabasco), Ciudad 

Real (Chiapas). 

San Juan, 275 8,000 Leon (Nicaragua). 

8. Basins inclined to the Pacific. 

Rio Santiago, 80,000 Guadalaxara, Gnanaxnato, Morelia 

(Michoacan), Queretaro. 

Culiacjin, 280 7,000 Culiacan (Sinaloa), Durango. 

Rio Colorado, 750 170,000 No towns. 

Sacramento, 850 20,000 SacramcJito City (California). 

Columbia, 800 194,000 Salem (Oregon). 

Frazer, 450 80,000? NewWestmin8ter(Briti8hColumbia). 

4. Basins inclined to the Arctic Ocean. 

Colville, I 8.50 100,000? | No towns. 

Mackenzie, i 200 441,'600 

Coppermine, [ 800 

Back or Great Fishl 

River, j 420 

Churchill, 1.800 73,600 

Nelson and Saskat- 

chi.wan, 1000 360,000 Fort York (Hudson Bay Territory). 

Albany, 400 62,800 No towns. 


13. Lakes. — The principal lakes of North America, in the order of the 
river-basins in which tlrey occur, are the following : — 

St hawrmcc Basin. — Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, Michigan, and Superior, the 
largest fresh-water lakes in the world, their united area amounting to 93,880 
S(iuare miles ; Chaniidain, drained by the Richelieu, and Moosehead, by the 
Kennebec. Mississippi — Lake Stasco, in Minesota, forming the source of the 
river. San Juan — Nicaragua and Leon, in Central America. Rio Santiago — 
Lake Chapala in Mexico. Mackenzie — Great Bear Ijake, Great Slave Lake, Atha- 
basca, Ijcsscr Slave Lake, Wollaston.* Churchill — Indian Lake, Deer Lake, 
Wollaston. Saskatchewan — Winnipeg, Winnipegoos, Manitoba, I^ake of the 
Woods, Rainy Lake. Albany — Lake St Joseph, Lake Savan. Great Continental 
Basin — Great Salt Lake and Utah. 

14. Climate. — In a continent embracing 75 degrees of latitude, and 
nearly twice as many of longitude, the varieties of climate must be very 
great. Speaking generally, however, we find that its various portions 
have a lower average temperature than the con’esponding latitudes of 
the Old World. The immense forests which cover so large a portion of 
the surface, the general want of cultivation of the soil, and above all, the 
great width of the continent in high latitudes, are no doubt some of the 

‘ main causes that lead to this result. 

* The waters of Lake Wollaston are connected both with the Churchill and the 
Mackenzie, a stream issuing from either extremity of the lake, and fiowing in op- 
posite directions. 
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The western side of the continent is greatly warmer than its eastern. For 
example, in Russian America the island Sitka has a mean annual temperature of 
45" Fah., while Nain, in Labrador, in the same latitude, has a mean temperature 
of only 28°. The difference between the mean summer and mean winter tempera- 
tures is still greater ; for while at Sitka and San Francisco it amounts only to 22°, at 
Nain and Quebec it amounts to 44° and 64". Tlie hottest portion ot the New World 
lies mainly within this continent, being embraced within the isotheral line of 81" 
Pah., which encloses the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea — that great 
cauldron of heated waters which originates the Gulf Stream — the southern portion 
of the United States, the eastern side of Mexico and Central America, and the 
northern ])art of New Granada and Venezuela. The coldest region of North 
America and of the New World is embmeed within the isocheimenal line of 26° 
below zero — a line which, commenedng at Gape Bathurst, near the mouth of the 
Mackenzie, deflects south-eastwards to the head of Chesterfield Inlet, and thencie 
northwards to Lancaster Sound and North Devon. North America is also more 
humid than the corresponding latitudes of the Old World. It is calculated that 
115 inches of rain fall annually in tropical America, while in tropical Asia and 
Africa the amount does not exceed 77 inches. In the temperate regions of the 
casteiTi continent, the annual average is estimated at 54 inches, Avhile it amounts 
to 39 inches in the corresjionding zone of the western. The rainiest region of this 
continent corresponds with the region of highest temperatiii'e above described, in 
which, as well as in Old California, Southern Mexico, and all Central America, 
snow never falls, 

15. Geology. — The geological structure of North America remains to 
a large extent unexplored, Canada and the United States being the only 
portions that have received adequate attention. 

It is understood, however, that crystalline fonnations cover the greater part of 
Russian America, British Columbia, Mexico, Centml America, the West Indies, 
the eastern half of British America, and the interior of Greenland, thougli its 
we.stem shores are covered with i»rimaiy and tertiary formations; that the palaeozoic! 
group {K.!(!Uiiy tlie surface of that part of the Hudson Buy Company’s territories 
lying between the Ro(!ky Mountains and the great lakes, together with the western 
and southern shores of the Hudson Sea, and the north-western portion of the 
great American archipelago; that secondary formations prevail chiefly in the United 
States, e.sjwcially between the Rocky Mountains and the Missouri ; and that tlie 
tertiary series is cliiefly prevalent in tlie great western plateau, which extends 
from the Arctic Ocean to the Gulf of California. The jirincijial volcanoes and 
volcanic rocks occur in the Peninsula of Aliaska, the oceanic range of the Rocky 
Mountains, the table-lands of Utah, Mexic.o, and Central America, parts of Nova 
Scotia, Newfoundland, Labrador, and Greenland. For further details we refer 
the student to the corresponding paragraphs of the different countries of this 
continent. 

16. Minerals. — Ever since its discovery, in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, North America has been celebrated for the richness and 
variety of its mineral productions. The mines first wrought wore those 
of Mexico and Central America ; but recently California has eclipsed all 
other countries, with the exception of Australia, in its inexhaustible 
supply of the precious metals. 

We can here enumerate only the principal localities in which the most im- 
portant minerals occur. Gold is principally found in California, British Columbia, 
Mexico, Central America, Canada, and the Alleghany Mountains. Silver^ Central 
America, California, Canada, and in a vast number of localities on the table-land 
of Mexico. Cojtper, Canada, especially N. and E. of Lake Superior, which is one 
of the richest c.opper regions on the globe ; New York, Indiana, California, Mexico, 
Central America. Lea^ Illinois, Wisconsin, Missouri, New York, California, 
Mexici^ Central America, Canada. Tin, Mexico, ("anada (near Lake Superior). 
Zinc, Central America. Iron, the Alleghanies, and numerous localities in the 
United States, Mexico, Central America, Canaila. Mercury, Kentucky, Ohio, 
California, and the region 8. of the great lakes. Cinnabar or suljihuret of mercury, 
Califomia, Mexico. Coal, generally wherever the upper paleeozoic strata abound, 
as in Pennsylvania, Mioh^an, Iowa, Missouri, California, Cape Breton, Nova 
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Scotia, British Columbia, Vancouver Island. Sulphur, Central America, espe- 
cially in Guatemala. Salt, Utah, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Massachusetts, 
Kentucky, Illinois, Missouri, Mexico, Honduras. Marhle, Canada, United States, 
Honduras, Precious Stones : diamonds in California, jasper in Honduras. 

17. Botany. — The flora of North America, including Central America 
and the West Indies, embraces wholly or in part no fewer than six of the 
twenty-five “phyto-geographic regions” into which the land surface of 
the globe is divided, —viz. the Ist, 4th, 6th, 15th, 16th, and 19th re- 
gions. For the names and precise limits of these regions we must refer 
to pp. 65 and 66 above, and for their more striking characteristics to the 
botanical sections under Europe, British America, the United States, 
Mexico, Central America, and the West Indies. 

The New World has long been famed for the prodigious luxuriance and variety 
of its vegetation. Although we are far from being minutely acquainted with its 
natural history, it may be affinned without hesitation that no other portion of 
the world of equal extent can rival it in the ri(;hes and splendour of its flora. 
Several years ago more than 15,000 species of flowering plants had been described 
as belonging to it, besides a proportionate number of cryptogamia. When th© 
northern (continent was discovered, one vast continuous forest covered the whole 
Biuface, from the St Lawrence and the great lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
from the Rocky Mountains to the Atlantic, embracing an area of upwards of a 
million of square miles. Much of this ocean of vegetation has since been cleared 
away, though, to this day, hundreds of miles of unbroken forest exist in nume- 
rous localities ; while boundless prairies, destitute of trees, but covered with 
tall grasses, occupy vast tracts in the north of the <H)ntinent, and on the eastern 
side of the Rocky Mountains. The forest trees are extremely numerous in spe- 
cies, embracing many varieties of oak and pine, with the ash, beech, birch, cedar, 
chestnut, cy])re88, juniper, hickory, locust, maple, mulberry, i)oplaT, and walnut. 
As the traveller passes northwards into the British territories, the variety of spe- 
cies is smaller, embracing mainly pines, larches, aspens, poplars, alders, hazels, 
and willows ; while towards the shores of the Arctic Ocean the trees become 
fewer iU number and more stunted in size, till at length the dwarf-willow, six 
inches in height, is the sole rei»resentative of the gi^ntic forests of the tropical 
and temperate regions. Among the more characteristic plants of North America 
are its azaleas, magnolia.s, fuchsias, dahlias, and rhododendrons ; while the entire 
cactus tribe is peculiar to its tropical regions. Europe is indebted to the western 
continent for several of its cultivated plants, more especially maize, cocoa 
(from which chocolate is made), manioc or cassava, the potato, and the tobacco 
plant ; while, on the other hand, America is indebted to European colonisation 
for wheat, barley, and the other kinds of corn, as also for ritie, the bread-fruit 
tree, the sugar-cane, the colTee-shrub, and the cotton-plant. Ameri(;a does not 
contain a single indigenous species of the heath tribe, nor has a pteonia ever been 
found in it, except a solitary one observed by Douglas on the Pacific side of the 
Rocky Mountains. This mighty chain forms an impenetrable barrier between 
two floras nearly as difierent in character as if they had been separated by an 
ocean. Melville Island, lat. 76°, is the most northern point at which vegetation 
has been observed ; while the Red River Settlement, on the southern frontier of 
the Hudson Bay Territory, is the highest latitude at whiidi the cereals have been 
cultivated ; though doubtless barley could come to maturity as far N. as Fort 
Chippewyan, lat. 59®, where the heat of the four summer months is four degrees 
higher than at Edinburgh. 

18. Zoology* — The types of animal life indigenous to the western conti- 
nent are in general inferior in size and strength to those of the eastern. 
The lion of the Old World is represented by the puma, and the tiger by 
the ja^ar ; though the gigantic condor of ^uth America is more power- 
ful am formidable than any bird found in the eastern hemisphere. 

North Ameri(!a forms one of the six zoological kingdoms into which the land 
surface of the globe is divided. It embraces two (or, according to some, three) 
provinces, the first of which embraces Russian, British, and Danish America, 
and the second the United States. Usually Mexico and Central America are 
made to form a part of the South American kingdom ; but we sliall here, for the 
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sake of uniformity, regard those countries as forming the third or tropical pro- 
vince of the northeni continent. The zoology of the first or Arctic province of 
North America closely resembles, and is, indeed, for the most part, identical wth, 
that of the corresponding province in Europe and Asia. Here the species are 
comparatively very few in number, and consist generally of the lowest orders of 
the respective classes ; but this is in a lai*ge measure compensated for by the 
extraordinary uuinber of individuals belonging to tlie different species, and occa- 
sionally, as in the cjuse of the whales, by the gigantic dimensions of the forms. 
I’he colours are also of uniformly sombre hues. Not a bird is to be seen of bril- 
liant plumage, not a fish nor m«)llusc. with varied hues. The most conspicuous 
Mammals of this province are the white and polar bear, the moose and rein-deer, 
the musk-ox, beaver, white fox, racoon, marten, squirrel, sea-otter, minx, musk- 
rat, ermine, wolverine, lemming, hare, various seals, and numerous species of 
whale. Among Birds maybe enumerated some sea-eagles, a few waders, with 
an immense number of other aquatic species, — as gulls, cormorants, divers, 
petrels, ducks, and geese. Reptiles arc almost wholly wanting, being repre- 
sented by a solitary tortoise. The Articulata embrace a few insects of inferior 
species and numerous kinds of minute crustaceans. The majority of tlie Mol- 
luscs belong to the order Tunicata, the remainder being Gasteropoda ami a very 
few Cephalopoda. Among the Radiata are a great many jelly-fishes, star-fishes, 
and sea-nrehins. The fauna of the Temperate province of this continent also 
resembles that of the central provinces of Europe and Asia ; for, though the s])e- 
cies are almost all different, the families, and even the genera, are the same. The 
number of terrestrial speides regarded as identical is constantly diminishing as 
the progress of science advance.s, (See under “ United States,” “Mexico,” and 
“ Central America.”) The accomjianying tables show the distribution of the laud 
Vertebrata in the three provinces of this kingdom : — 


Kamb or Oktibr. 

Total 

Nu>nl> T of 
Bpocies. 

Total 
SpccloH in 
North 
America. 

Arctic 

Amerlcu. 

Temp. 

Amoriea. 

Tropical 

America. 

Mammalia of North America. 






Quadrumana, .... 

170 

8 



8 

Carnivora, .... 

514 

109 

36 

50 

109 

Marsupialia, .... 

123 

4 


‘ 1 

4 

Rodeutia, .... 

(504 

118 

32 

60 

34 

Edentata, .... 

28 

12 


1 

12 

Pachydermata, 

39 

4 


... 

4 

Ruminantia, .... 

180 

13 

10 

10 

7 

Cetacea, 

75 

24 

24 



Totals, . . . 

17:13 j 

292 

102 

122 

178 

Birds op North America. 






Rapaces, 


54 

10 

22 

53 

Scansores, . ... 


127 

5 

12 

122 

Oscinea, 1 


333 

14 

72 

319 

Gallinse, 


49 

4 

10 

45 

Grallatores, .... 


87 

21 

36 

59 

Natatores, .... 


122 

49 

26 

26 

Totals, 

6226 

772 

103 

178 

624 
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Namb of Okdbr. 

Total 

Number of 
►Species. 

ToUl 
Species ill 
North 
America. 

Arctic 

Amer. 

Temp. 

America. 

Tropical 

America. 

Reptiles of North Ajuerica. 






Testudines, .... 

69 

20 

1 

19 

10 

Sauria, 

20.3 

23 

3 

8 

20 

Ophidia, ..... 

2d5 

32 

2 

28 

30 

Amphibia, .... 

120 

40 

3 

38 

2 

Totals, 

657 

115 

9 ! 

93 1 

62 


19. Etlmograpliy. — Soe corresponding article under “ South America.” 


RUSSIAN AMERICA. 


Boundaxlds. — N., the Arctic Ocean; W., Behring Strait and 
Sea of Kamtchatka ; S., the Pacific Ocean ; E., British America, 
from which it is separated for the most part by the meridian of 
Hlo W. 

The Russian territory also embraces a long narrow belt on the W. coast, con- 
tigiiouf. to the main portion, extending eastward to the Sea Alps, and soutliward 
to Simpson River. Lat. 5.y— 71" 2H' N., Ion. 141"— 172" 30' W. New Archangel, 
the capital of Russian Am(‘ri<‘.a, on Sitka Island, off the S. E. coast, is on the same 
parallel of latitude as Ai)erdeen, Aalborg, Riga, Tobolsk, Fort York, and Naiu in 
Labrador, 

Area and Population.— The area is reckoned at 394,000 square miles, 
or three times the area of the British Islands, and the population at 
6(),000, being only one person to every six square miles. 

Surface. — With the exception of a narrow strip of land along the N. 
and N.W. coasts, and the basin of the Colville River the lower part of 
which is but little raised above the sea, the whole territory consists of an 
elevated plateau about 3000 feet high, surmounted in the S.E. by a very 
lofty mountain chain, the highest peaks of which are Mount St Elios, 
17,850 feet, the culminating point of the North American continent, and 
Mount Fairweather, 14,783 feet, both of which are extinct volcanoes. 
Several other volcanic mountains, some of them active and others 
extinct, range along the southern coast, especially around Cook Inlet, 
attaining an elevation far surpassing the limit of perpetual snow ; while 
in the Aleutian Isles, which form an insular prolongation of the Penin- 
sula of Aliaska, no fewer than 35 volcanoes are enumerated, the majority 
of which arc in a state of activity. 

New Archanoel, on Sitka Island, is the capital of Russian America, the head- 
quarters of the Russo- American Company, and tlio only place in any way deserv- 
ing the name of a town in the Russian territory. It carries on a brisk export 
trade in fish and peltry with Petropaulovskl, the principal Russian port in Kam- 
tchatka, from which these commodities find their way to St Petersburg. 
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Cape*.— Point Barrow (lat. 71* 23' N.) the most northern projection of 
the American continent ; Icy Cape and Cape Lisbume, in the N.W. ; 
Cape Prince of Wales, the most western extremity of America; Cape 
Romanzoff and Cape Newenham, on the west coast ; Krentzina Point, 
the extremity of the Peninsula of AJiaska, which is 350 miles long by 26 
broad, and contains several active volcanoes. 

Islands, Bays and Straits, Eivers and Lakes.— See under ‘‘North 
America." 

Climate. — The climate is described as very humid, especially on the 
S.W. coast and Sitka Island. At the latter place Wrangell found, in 
1828, that only 66 days were dry in the whole year, while for 128 days 
rain fell without intennission. Snow was frequent, but did not last lon^. 
The temperature, though warmer than on the eastern coast of Ada, is 
considerably more severe than in con-esponding latitudes on the weitem 
coast of the Old World : for example, while the mean annual tempera- 
ture at Sitka is 45°. 30 Fah., at Bergen, in Norway, it is 47*. 

Natural Productions. —The soil is generally sterile ; grain crops re- 
fuse to grow, except in the Sitka archipelago and the adjacent coast of 
the mainland, where a little barley, rye, and oats are raised. The alder 
and birch attain the dimensions of shrubs in the interior ; and forests of 
coniferous trees clothe the mountains on the S.E. coast. 

The chief value of the country to the Russian Goverinnent consists in its ish 
and its fur-bearing animals, the principal of which are tlie sea-otter, the brown 
and polar bear, the Arctic fox, and the Arctic, liare. Of cetaceous animals ftie 
Aleutians distinguish 4 species of halajna. The Russian American Company, in- 
corporated 1799, for fishing and hunting fur-bearing animals, liave 50 ships of all 
sizes engaged in the collection and conveyance of peltry ; besides 2 i’rigates anl 
2 corvettes, maintained by tbe Russian Government. Its constitnlion and privi- 
leges closely resemble those of the Hudson Bay Coini)any in British Amenca. 

Ethnography. — The natives of Russian America are Esquimaux and 
Indians, numbering together about 50,000 ; the Aleutians do not exceed 
8700 ; while the remainder, about 6000, are Russians. 

The Esquimaux are for the most part, confined to the coasts, as they support 
themselves mainly hy fishing. The Indians occui»y the interior, and subsist by 
hunting and fisliing in the streams, and by procuring skins for the Russian 
American Company. Tbe Aleutians are skilful flsliers and huntei*s, and, in pur- 
suit of the sea-otter, will undertake voyages of many miles in length, from island 
to island, in their fnigile baldares — a kind of liglit boat, composed of the skins of 
animals drawn tightly over a framework of wood or of fish-bones. Each Iwiat is 
made to hold one person, who sits in a round hole, just fitted to the size of his 
body. In summer they live in huts, and in winter in 8])a(iiou8 excavations in the 
earth, each of which accommodates from 60 to 150 persons. 


GEEENLAND, or DANISH AMERICA. 

Boundaries. — N. and E., the Arctic Ocean ; W., Kennedy Channel, 
Smith Sound, BafiSn Bay, and Davis Strait; S. and S.E., the Atlantic. 
Lat. 59" 49'- 81" N., Ion. 20"— 75" W. 

Greenland is now universally regarded as an island, or group of islands united 
together by everlasting bonds of ice, and deeply penetrated on its western side 
by narrow inlets which resemble the Jior^ of Norway. The highest latitude 
hitherto reached by foreigners is 81* 20' — a point to which Dr Kane succeeded 
in getting in 1864, when accompanying the American expedition in search of Sir 
John Franklin. 
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Area and Population. — The area of £^reenland is roughly estimated at 

380.000 square miles, and the population at 9892, of whom about 800 are 
Danes, the remainder being Esquimaux. 

Surface. —The surface is generally high, rocky, and barren. The ele- 
vated portions are covered with perpetual snow ; the glaciers extend in 
many places to the sea-shore ; while the interior is supposed to be one 
vast field of ice. 

Divisions. — The Danish Government has divided the country into two 
Inspectorates —a southern and a northern- -which are separated by the 
Long Fiord, lat. 67° N. There are thirteen settlements— six in the S. 
and seven in the N., besides two missionary stations. The principal 
villages are Julianshaab, Frederickshaab, Christianshaab, Uppemavik, 
and Good Hope, all on the west coast. 

Cfilmate and Natural Productions. — Tlie mean annual temperature of 
Greenland is probably about 27°. 5 Fah. ; but tlie difference between the 
highest and lowest temperatures (124°) is perhaps without a parallel. 

In July the thennorneter soinetiines stands as high as 84°, even in the shade, 
while in January it often sinks as low ns 40° bolow zero. July is the only month 
of the year in which no snow falls ; hut tlie seas do not usually begin to freeze 
till January. The freezing process proceeds with great rapidity, and is accom- 
panied by a dense fog which is supposed to consist of minute paitiides of ice. The 
vegetation mainly consists of grasses and lichens in the north, and of a few scat- 
tered birches, alders, and willows in the south, where are also raised small quan- 
tities of coni, potatoes, and kitchen vegetables. Copjier ore has recently been 
dis(!overed in Disco Island, in lat. 70° N. 

Ethnograpliy.— The natives, who are named Esquimaux, are a peculiar 
race, allied to the Mongolian family. 

They are characterised by a short squat stature and dark skin, and usually em- 
ploy themselves in fishing and seal-hunting. They live chiefly on seals and W'hale- 
blubber, and are cloihed in skins. In summer, their houses are tents formed of bone 
and the skin of the dog-fish, while in winter they live in holes dug in the ground 
and covered a-toj) with turf. It is now ascertained that this portion of the New 
World was discovered by a Norwegian, as far back as Al.d. 081. It was soon after 
colonised from Iceland, but the intercourse between the colony and the mother 
country gradually diminished, and ultimately ceasetl, till at length tlie existence 
of Greenland was unknown to European nations. In 1587 it was re-discoverisd by 
Davis, and in the following century the Danes re-established a communication 
with the lost colony. The natives have been converted to Christianity by Mora- 
vian missionaries. The commerce of Greenland with Denmark is carried on with 
about twelve vessels. These annually cxiiort, on an average, 3600 tons seal-oil, 4300 
of whale-oil, 37,000 seal-skins, 29,000 fox-skins, 18,000 skins of rein-deer, aiid 

19.000 lbs. of eider-down. The imports consist chiefly of wheat, brandy, tobacco^ 
coffee, sugar, and firewood. 


BKITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

Boundaries. — N. , the Arctic Ocean ; N. W. , Russian America ; 
W., the Pacific; S., the United States (from which it is seimrated 
for the most part by the parallel of 49°), the great lakes, and the 
River St Lawrence ; K , the Atlantic, Davis Strait, and Bafifin Bay. 

Area and Population. — The area is roughly estimated at 3,600,000 
square miles, or nearly the size of the continent of Euro]>e ; and the 
population at 3,244,000, or about the present population of Scotland, 
being less than one person to every square mile. 
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Only a small portion of this immonEi^ territory is actually colonised, and by far 
the larger part of it has a soil too sterile and a climate too severe to admit of the 
successttil pursuit of agriculture. 

Surface. — An elevated plateau in tlie W., traversed by a lofty 
moimtain -chain, which increases in elevation from N. to S., and 
rises in many places above the limit of perpetual congelation. 

East of this is an immense plain of slight elevation, which gently inclines in the 
direction of the Hudson Sea, its eastern boundary. This T)luin is tnivci-sed in the 
direction of its greatest length by achain of lakes uujiaralleled for their number and 
magnitude. The principal members of this chain belong to the basin of the St Law- 
rence, which is throughout highly fertile and admirably adapted fur (iolonisation. 
North of this, and between the Hudson Sea and the Atlantic;, lies the barren and 
inhos])itable region of Ijabrador; while, in the still higher latitudes, the surface 
is a monotonous stony waste, with a low and scanty vegetation, abandoned to the 
Esquimaux, the rein-deer, and mu.sk-ox. Here the winter cold is terrific, and the 
subsoil permanently frozen. 

Political Dlylslons. — British North America comi)rises three great 
divisions — viz. the Hudson Bay Company’s Territory in the W. and 
N. ; and Canada, and the Lower Provinces in the S.E., occni>ying 
the basin of the St Lawrence. Each of these divisions will he de- 
scribed separately. 


HUDSON BAY COMPANY’S TERRITORY. 

Boundaries.— N., Arctic Ocean ; W. , Russian America and the Pacific ; 
S., United States and Canada ; E., the Atlantic. Lat. 49® — 70® N., Ion. 
65®— 141® W. 

Area and Population. — The area is approximately estimated at 
8,170,000 square miles ; and the population, according to the Company’s 
census in 1846, at 158,000, of whom about 40,000 were Indians, and the 
remainder whites and half-breeds. 

Divisions.— The Rocky Mountains and Hudson Sea divide this immense 
territory into three vast provinces — viz. Columbia in the W., Rupert’s 
Land in the centre, and labrador in the E. 

Columbia embraces the extensive region lying between the Rocky 
Mountains on the E. and the Pacific Ocean and Russian America on the 
W., and between the United States frontier and the Arctic Ocean. Its 
length from N. to S. is about 1400 miles, with a breadth varying from 
600 to 200 miles. Its area may amount to about three times tliat of the 
British Isles. The Simpson River, flowing W. to the Pacific, divides it 
into two nearly equal portions, the northern of which has been very 
imperfectly explored ; but in soil, climate, vegetation, and animals, it 
appears to resemble the adjacent Russian tonitory. The rivers Tum- 
again or Liard, and Peace River, two of the principal headwaters of 
the Mackenzie, are its chief streams. 

British Columbia. — That portion of Columbia lying S. of Simpson River and 
the Russian Territory, previously known as New Caledonia, is now named British 
Columbia. It extends from lat, 49® to 65® N., or from Washington Territory to 
the Russian dominions. It is nearly 500 miles long by 400 miles broad, and has 
an area of 220,000 square miles, or nearly twice tlie area of the British Isles. It 
is watered by three noble rivers — the Simpson in the N. ; the lYaZer, with Its 
affluent the TTiomson, which nearly intersects it from N. Lj S. ; and the Salmon 
River from the N.E. The climate differs but little from that of Great Britain, 
except that the annual fall of rain is much greater. Tlie greater part of the 
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country is of tertiary formation, with the exception of the Sea Alps, extending 
longitudinally through its centre, which are of trap. The soil is a rich alluvium, 
admirably adapted for growing corn. Only a little barley, oats, and rye, can be 
raised by the Russian settlei-s to the north, but here even wheat can be raised 
in perfection, esjiecially in the basin of the Frazer. It is well-stocked with excellent 
timber, has extensive deposits of bituminous coal, well fitted for the production 
of steam, while a magnificent gold-field was discovered in 1860, at the confluence 
of the Frazer with the Thomson, which is now attracting a crowd of miners 
from California and otlier places. A governor has also lieen ajiiminted by Parlia- 
ment, who, with the Privy Council at home, will have the power of framing the 
laws by which the colony is to be ruled. This mode of govenmient is to (!ontinue 
for five years, unless in the. mean time the settlers find themselves in circum- 
stances to elect a representative assembly. The main objection to the colony 
is its vast distance from tlie mother country. The Nelson River, however, is navi- 
gable throughout, from Iliidson Bay to Lake Winnipeg, and, with the exception 
of a single rapid, the Saskate.hcwan, is also navigable foi boats and canoes from 
that lake to its source in the Roc.ky Mountains, a distan(!e of 1400 miles. The 
Columbia, again, which enters the Pacific about 150 miles S. of Vancouver Island, 
is navigable for a great ])art of its cours ^ ; and by the treaty of Oregon its entire 
navigation is open to British vessels. Tlie sources of this river and of the Sas- 
katchewan are so close together that Sir George Simpson declares he “ could fill 
his kettle for breakfast out of both at the same time.” He says “they are not 
14 feet apart. ” With the exception, therefore, of a few obstructions, wdiic.h laiiour 
and ingenuity could soon overcome, there is water-carriage the whole way from 
London to the Rocky Mountains. As the Hudson Sea is free from ice for only a 
few months in the year, the lu-ohability is that the actual route to l^ake Winnipeg 
will be by the St Lawrence and Lake Superior, through the Rainy Lake and Ijake 
of the Woods— an undertaking' which, though it may seem at lirat chimerical, will 
probably prove to be far less arduous than the ovtu-land route which Russia has 
established between the Sea of Ochotsk and the Baltic, or between Sitka and St 
Petcraburg In the moan time, however, railway communication is likely to 
anticipate these and all other routes of navigation. Already a company of British 
capitalists are busily surveying a line of railway across the Roc^ky Mountains to 
connect Frazer River with the Canadian Grand Trunk Railway, with the view of 
directing the eommcrco of the East througli British territory. The opening of 
the ports of China and Japan to the nations of the West has given such an impetus 
to commerce in the Pacific, that this undcrbiking will probably be the most suc- 
cessful that has been attempted for many years. As yet there are no towns iu 
British Columbia, with the exi^eption of New Westminster, on Frazer River, 
which is intended to he the capital of the colony ; but the Hudson Bay Company 
have establi.shed several forts or trading posts, of which the following are the 
principal — Forts Langley, Hope, Yale, Alexandria, and George, on Frazer River; 
Fort Thomi)8on, on. Thomson River ; Fort Bimpson at the mouth of Simi)SOQ 
River, near the Russian frontier. 

Vancouver Island lies S.W. of British Columbia, fj-om which it is separated 
by Queen Charlotte Sound (in some pla<;es only 10 miles wide), and the Gulf of 
Georgia. The Strait of Juan de Fuca, 18 miles wide, separates it from the 
United States territory of Washington. Lat. 48” 20'— 61° N., Ion. 128“ — 128® 
W. Length from N.E. to S. W., 800 miles; greatest breadth, 75 miles: area, 
14,000 square miles ; native population, 11,408 The natives, who are called 
Wakash, belong to twelve tribes, of which the Kawitchin, Quaquidto, and Noot- 
ka, are the most numerous. This fine island, by far the largest on the W. 
coast of America, came into the possession of Great Britain by the Oregon 
treaty, which determined the boundary between the United States and British 
North America. In 1849 the British Parliament consigned it by charter to the 
Hudson Bay Company, who had previously erected Fort Victoria on its 8. shore, 
but reserved to itself the right of re-purchasing it from the Company when the 
licence of trade over the Indian territories should expire, that is, in 1859. The 
surface of Vanc.ouver Island is higlily diversified ; a chain of lofty mountains 
ocscupies the interior throughout its entire length. The soil, consisting in many 
places of rich prairie land, is well adapted for the growth of wheat and the other 
cereals. The coast abounds with fine naturtil harbours, which will afford protec- 
tion to ships in all weathers. The only navigable river yet discovered is the 
Nimkis, iu the N.E. of the island, where also coal of an excellent descriptiwi ia 
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found by merely scratching the surface. Fish of the most valuable species are 
verj' numerous around the coasts. Land animals, important for their skins, em- 
brace the beaver, racoon, and land-otter. Mean temperature of January 82®, 
and of July 6.8°. Frosts are sliglit and of short duration ; but the winter is 
genendly very stormy, and he^vy rains are frequent at that season, while at other 
seasons dense and long-continued fogs temper the excessive heat. The interior of 
the country is little known, but is described as fertile an# richly wooded. The im- 
jwrtance of Vancouver is greatly enhanced since the discovery of gold in the ad- 
jacent colony of British Columbia ; and there can be no doubt that its position, 
agricultural capabilities, excellent harbours, and valuable minerals, destine it ere 
long to occupy a prominent place among British colonies. Victoria, tlie capital, 
and the residence of the British governor, is situated on Royal Bay, near the 
S. extremity of the island. 

Queen Charlotte Island lies about midway between Vancouver Island and 
the Sitka Archipelago, and 50 miles W. of British Columbia, of which it is a de- 
peudenc.y. Length 1 65 miles ; breadth from 10 to 60 ; area 4000 square miles. The 
coasts are low, but the interior is mountainous and clothed with forests. The 
native population, named Skittagets, are described as among the best specimens 
of the Indian i-ace, ui)t to adopt the customs of civilised life, ingenious and indus- 
trious, and naturally as white as the inhabitants of S. Euro])e. 

Rupert’s Land, between the Rocky Mountains and Hudson Sea, and 
between the Arctic Ocean and the United States, is the central and 
principal subdivision of the Hudson Bay Territoiy. Lat. 49". 

Fort York in the centre of the entire territory, and the Company’s principal 
trading s^tion, situated at the mouth of the river Nelson and on the W. shore of 
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Isles. The surface is generally low and level, i)art.ly sloping towards the Arctic 
Oce^m and partly towards the Hudson Sea and James Bay. The whole territory 
lying between the limits above stated, embraces three great natural regions, 
which are subdivided by the Company into twenty districts, each containing one 
or more factories or fur-trading establishments. If a line be drawn westward fi*om 
the shore of Hudson Hay (lat. 62°) through Northlined Like and Lake Athabasca, 
thence along Slave River to Great Slave Lake, and theru^e down the Mackenzie 
River to the Arctic Ocean ; and another line be dniwn from I^ake Athabasca 8. 
through Lakes Wollaston, Deer, Winnipeg, and Lake of the Woods, to Lake Supe- 
rior, we shall have the boundaries of the three regions just indicated. The region 
lying to the N.E. of the first line may be called the liarren Regiony as little or no 
vegetation is seen except lichens, mosses, and a few stunt(*d plants. The region 
lying around the 8. and W. shores of Hudson Bay, may in like manner be styled 
the Woody Region, as the soil is usually covered with magnificent forest trees. 
The entire remainder, stretching westward to the Rocky Mountains, and north- 
ward to the Arctic Ocean, may be denominated the Prairie Region, as it consists 
for the moat part of immense plains devoid of timlier, but clothed with luxu- 
riant jiasture ^sses and sedges. The only imjmrtant forests in this region are 
along the E. base of the Rocky Mountains. On the whole it is well adapted 
for becoming an agricultural ctountry, as all tlie European cereals, together with 
i^tatoes, turnips, and other useful vegetables, can be here brought to maturity. 
The several districts and trading establisliments in Rupert’s Land, aie as fol- 
lows : — 


BARREN REGION. 

Districts. Forts. 

Mackenzie River— Good Hope, Norman, Simpson (Mackenzie River), Franklin 
(Great Bear Lake). 

Great Slave Lake— Providenije, Resolution, Reliance (Great Slave Lake). 
Churchill — Churchill (Hudson’s Bay). 

Atiiabasoa- Chippew^an, Font du Lac (Lake Athabasca). 

Peace River — Liard, Halket (Liard River), Vermilion (Peace River). 
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PRAIRIE REGION. 

Districts, Forts. 

Lesser Slave Lake — Assiniboin (Athabasca). 

Saskatceie WAN— Carlton House, Manchester House, Edmonton House (N. Sas- 
katchewan), Chesterfield House (S. Saskatchewan). 

English River — Buffalo House, Ld Crosse (Beaver River), 

Cumberland — Cumberland House (Saskatchewan). 

Norway— Norway House, Berens House, n. (Lake Winnipeg). 

Swan River — Alexander n^ake Winnipeg), Brandon House, Birdstail, Pelly, 
Hibernia (Assiniboin). 

Red River — Red River Settlement, Garry, Assiniboin ^at confl. of Red and 
Assiniboin rivers). Grant House (Mouse River). 

WOODY REGION. 

York— York, Port Nelson (Hudson Bay), Rock House (Hill River). 

Nelson — Nelson (Churchill). 

Island— Oxford House (Hill River) 

Severn— Seveni, Severn House (Severn River). 

Albany — Albany, Martin Pall, Gloucester House (Albany). 

Rainy Lake— William (L. Superior) 

Moose — Moose Faiftory, Brunswick House (Moose River). 

Abbitibbe — Hannah Bay House (James Bay), Abbitibbc House (Abbitibbe). 

Ft. Good Hope, on Mackenzie River, and Ft. Macpherson, on Pearl River, are the 
two most northern of the Company’s factories. The ])ine and the alder are abim- 
dant in their neighbourhood, amongst the valleys of the Rocky Mountains. The 
Films alha, the king of the Arctic forests, attains here a height of 70 feet, and is 
upwards of three feet in diameter at the base. Barley ripens at Ft Norman (lat. 
65°), and potatoes grow, but of inferior quality. Good crops of oats have been 
raised at IT. Simiison. Ft. Franklin, on the western shore of Great Bear Lake,' 
has a mean animal temperature of 14° below freezing ])oint, a minimum heat of 
58° below zero, and a maximum heat of 80° Fah. Ft. ChurchiU : here the ground 
is buried under snow from the middle of October to the middle of May, and the 
ice does not break up before the middle of July. At Ft. Chippewayan there is 
not the slightest cultivated vegetation. Coarse grass is yielded hy the swamps, 
and cut for the few cattle required at the station, which have to feed on fish 
when this source fails. Mean annual temperature 2° helow the freezing point, 
the minimum heat .81° below zero, and the greatest heat 97° Fah. Wheat is raised 
at Ft. Liard, and yields a good return in favourable seasons, and potatoes thrive 
admirably. 

The Red River Settlement was founded by the Earl of Selkirk in 1813. It is 
situated on the hanks of tlie Red River, wliich has its upper course in the United 
States. The population, 6523 in number, is composed chiefly of emigrants from 
the Highlands of Scotland, together with retired servants of the Hudson Bay 
Company, and a few native Indians and half-breeds. The soil is very fertile, and 
large crops of grain are raised ; and there are natural forests of oak, elm, maple, 
and pine. Tlie settlers possess great iiumhera of sheeji and cattle, and most of 
the domesticated animals of England have been introduced. The rivera freeze in 
November and open iu April ; but Lake Winnipeg remains frozeu.till the eud of 
May. This is the only colony to bo found iu the boundless tract of country 
known as Rupert’s Laud. It has a governor, council, recorder, sherift’, coroner. 
Trial by jury also has been introduced into the colony. 

Fort York, the princJpal station and capital of the Hudson Bay Company, is 
situated near the south-western angle of Hudson Bay, at the confluence of the 
Nelson and Hayes rivers. In its vicinity are forests of stunted pine. The cold 
during the winter months is fearfully intense, the thermometer descending some- 
times as low as 50° below zero. In rooms with a constant fire brandy freezes 
into a solid substance. The mean annual temperature is 23°, of July 69°. In 
summer the surface thaws to the depth of 10 or 12 inches, and becomes a clammy 
mud ; and, hut for supplies imported from more temperate regions, existence 
would he impossible. 

Labrador, an immense peninsula between Hudson Bay and the Atlan- 
tic, and between Hudson Strait on theN. and Lower Canada and the Gulf 
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of St LawrencG on the S., forms the eastern portion of the British terri- 
tory — the western half of it alone being under tno authority of the Hud- 
son Bay Company. 

Greatest length, from E. to W., 1000 miles; greatest breadth, from N. to 8., 
S50 miles. Area estimated at 420,000 square miles, or five times the area of 
Great Britain. Population about 6000, or only one person to every 84 square 
miles. Nain, a mission station near the middle of the east coast, is in the same 
latitude as New Archangel, Fort York, Aberdeen, Riga, and Tobolsk. Labrador 
is subdivided into Rupert River or East Main in the W., and Labrador Proi)er in 
the E. The former of these contains the principal trading stations of the com- 
pany — viz. Rupert House and East Main House, on the coast of James Bay ; Whale 
House, on Hudson Bay; and Hudson Bay Company’s House, on l^ake Mistas- 
sinic, near the Canadian frontier. The only sites of importanc.e in Labrador Proj)er 
are four settlements of the Moravian mi.ssionaric.s — viz. Nain, Okhak, Hebron, 
and Hopedale, all on the N. E. coast. The entire N. and c.entre of the iteniusula 
(insists of an immense low-lying i>lain ; the 8. and S.K. is more elevated, and is 
surmounted by a range of hills called the Wotchish range, which, in Mount 
Thore.sby, attains an elevation of 2780 feet. This chain originates several con- 
siderable rivers, as the Kok.sak, llowingN. into UngavaBay, and the Clear Water, 
Whale, East Main, and Rujiert, into James Ba 3 ^ The shores are desolate and 
sterile in the extreme, but the interior is wooded and well watered. The (dimato 
is very severe, but less fogg}-^ than in Newfoundland. Corn will not ripen, and 
only hardy kitchen vegetables <^au l>e raised. Tlie inhabitants, who are nearly all 
Esquimaux, are generally oceuj)ied in fishing, and fish forms their principal 
article of diet. The cod, salmon, and herring abound on the coasts, but the most 
valuable fisheries are those of the seal and W'hale, which give enii)lojnnent to 
about 20,000 British subjects, besides the crews of about 400 vessels from the 
United States. 


CANADA. 

Boundaries. — The natural boundary on the N. is the watershed 
which divides the basin of the Hudson Sea from that of the St Law- 
rence ; W., Lake Sujierior and its aflluent the Kiministiquia ; S., 
Lakes Huron, Erie, and Ontario, the river St Lawrence, the parallel 
of 45®, the States of New York, Vermont, New Hamj)shire, and 
Maine, and the British province of New Brunswick ; and E., the 
Gulf of St Lawrence and Labrador. Lat. 42° — 50° 40', Ion. (includ- 
ing Anticosti) 6E 54'— 90° 20'. 

Montreal, the largest city in Canada and the chief scat of commerce, situated 
near the centre of the countiy, is in the same latitude as Oregon City, 8t John’s 
(New Brunswick), Lyon. Turin, Venice, Simferopol, and the centres of the Sea 
of Aral and Lake Balkash. 

Dlmenslona. — Length from Point Gasp6 to the W. end of Lake 
Superior, 12.75 miles; average breadth, 200 miles ; area, 357,822 
square miles, of which 147,832 belong to Upper, and 209,990 to 
Lower Canada. Canada is, therefore, three times the size of the 
British Isles ; but the inhabited portion does not as yet greatly 
exceed the area of Scotland, though it is estimated that in ten years 
hence, should the present rate of immigration continue, it will not 
fall much short of that of, Great Britain. 

Population. — In 1851 the population of Upper Canada was 
952,004, of Lower Canada 890,201 — being a total of 1,842,265 ; hut 
in 1856 it had increased to upwards of 2,500,000, being seven persons 
to each square mile. Upper Canada has more than doubled its popu- 
lation in the last ten years; but Lower Canada has required 25 
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years to double its population. The Indian aborigines do not exceed 
40,000 in number. 

PoUtipal Divisions. — Prior to 1841 Canada was divided into two 
provinces, known as Ui)per Canada or Canada West, and Lower 
Canada or Canada East, separated by the Ottawa, and suMivided 
into counties, of which the former contained 42 and the latter 59 ; 
but in 1841 the two provinces were united mider one government, 
with a common capital and treasury. As they differ, however, in 
many respects, and as the old names are still in general use, we shall 
consider them separately. 

Uri'ER Canada. — Toronto 43, Kingston 20, Belleville 8, Coburg 8, 
Port Hope 8, Hamilton 22 (Lake Ontario), Prescott, Brockville (8t Law- 
rence), Niagara, Q\ieenstown (Niagara^ Sherbrooke, Port Stanley (Lake 
Erie), Windsor (Detroit), Port Sarnia, Goderich (Lake Huron), Colling- 
wood (Georgian Bay), Ottawa or By town 12 (Ottawa), Perth, n. 
(Rideau), London 15 (Thames). 

Lower Canada. —Quebec 62, Fraserville, Three Rivers 6, Sorel, Mon- 
treal 75, La Prairie (St Lawrence), Chambly, St John’s (Richlieu). 

Descriptive Notes- — Toronto, formerly York, the capital of Upper Canada till 
the union of the two provinces, and for a hIioiI time subsequently the metropolis 
of all Canada, is Kituated on the, N.W. shore of Lake Ontario, hetween the mouths 
of the Humber and Don. In regard to population it is the third city in Canada ; 
in 1817 it had only 1200 inliabitnnta ; in 1842 it had 16,000; in 18-62, 30,768 ; 
and in 18.66, no fewer than 42,500— thus doubling its popnlation eveiy ten yeare. 
Toronto is the gi-aud (;nij>orinm for the wheat of Canada, which it cx 2 )ort 8 to Bri- 
tain, tlie Lower ITovinces, and the United States. The (u'ty presents an elegant 
api)earance ; streets wide ; numerous and spacious i>ublic huildiugs, among which 
is a university with two richly-endowed colleges. Kingston, a considerable city 
attheN, E. extremity of Lake. Ontario, and for a little time the (‘.apital of the 
united province, is the eiitrejtot of the trade between Upper and Lf)Wer Canada ; 
but since the. c.onqdetion of the intenial canals its c.arrying trade has much de- 
clined. It is defended hy several towcr.s, and is one of thechenjiest iihuies to live 
at in Ui) 2 )er Canada. llamUtov, a thriving town on the Grand Trunk Railway, 
and at tlie W. extremity of Lake Ontario, hius an active and inereasmg trade. 
Niagara, a nourishing town at the montli of the river of same name whieli unites 
Lakes Erie and Ontario, has a brisk traffic by steam with New York, Toronto, and 
Kingston. Races are nnnnnlly held in its vicinity. About 16 miles farther up 
are the celebrated Falls of Niagara, the mostinagnificcut in the worhl. The river 
fs precipitated over a vast ledge of silnrinn limeat.one, forming two (cataracts, 
separateil by Goat Island. The Horse-8hoe F'all, on tlie Canstdian side, is 1800 feet 
acro.ss and 168 feet in iieiqtendic.ular dc])th, while the American Falls are. 600 feet 
broad, and 163 in dejith. It is estimated that the falls discharge 100 million tons 
of water jier hour. A little above the coinnieneement of the cataract a cable 
suspension bridge, 800 feet in simii, and at an elevation of 2.30 feet, has been 
erected across tlie river. Oitawa, formerly Bytowu, the largest town on the 
river Ott.awa, at the head of its navigation from Montreal, and now, after several 
years’ litigation, selected as tlie future capital of Canada. Though situated on 
the edge of a dreary wilderne.ss, and at a distance from the great highways of 
tmvel and (Hunmoree, it jiossesses several important advantages as the capital of 
the country. It enjoys unrivalled water power, which has ali-eady been turned 
largely to account in the lumber trade : the supply of magnetic, iron ore in the 
vicinity is of unlimited extent, though coal is wanting to turn it to proper 
account; and the southern side of the river is reckoned the most fertile and 
salubrious in all Canada. London, a beautiful town on the Thames, in the centre 
of the Canadian peninsula, is fast rising into importanee. Quebec, the ancient 
capital, and jiresent stronghold of Canada, is situated on the left bank of the 8t 
Lawrence, at the influx of the St Charles River. It is the great entrep6t for the 
trade of Canada with Great Britain, the West Indies, &c., and shipbuilding is very 
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extensively carried on, A railway 375 miles long has been projected to connect 
it with Halifax, which is completed as far as Fraserville. Quebec was founded 
by the French in 1008, was taken by the British in 1629 and 1759, and finally ceded 
to Great Britain in 1768 : near the city are the heights of Abraham, on which, in 

1759, was fought the action rendered memorable by the fall of Wolfe and 
Montcalm, the British and French commanders. Thrtf. liiversy one of the 
oldest towns in Canada, on the left bank of the St Ijawrenc^e, midway be- 
tween Quebec and Montreal, and at the mouth of the St Mauri(^e, here divided 
into three channels, and hence the name Three Rivers : there are extensive iron 
forges and foundries actively at work — iron ore being abundant in the neighbour- 
hood ; large lumbering opemtions are also carried on. Montreal, the largest, 
handsomest, and most commenual city in Canada, is situated on an island of the 
same name in the St l^awrence, 15 miles above its confluence with the Ottawa. 
Its architecture is on a scale of magniflc.ence which is rivalled by few of the finest 
cities in Europe The Roman Catholic cathedral is a fine building cai)able of 
containing 10,000 persons, and the churches, banks, colleges, market, and court- 
bouses, are the admiration of all strangers. It is the (lentre of an extensive 
railway system, and the natural outlet for the products of the vast grain countries 
which border the great lakes of Canada. The Victoiia Bridge, opened in August 
1860, is the most magnificent viaduct in the world. The commerce in fur has 
greatly declined, but it has increasing trade in cast-iron founding, distilling, 
brewing, and shipbuilding, with factories for soap, candles, tobacco, hardware, 
and floorcloth. Montreal was founded in 1640, and taken from the French in 

1760. 

Capes. — Gasp^ Point, the most eastern point of the mainland of 
Canada ; East Cape, the eastern extremity of the Island Anticosti ; Point 
Pel^ or South Foreland, in Lake Erie, the southern extremity of Upper 
Canada. 

Islands. — Anticosti and the Magdalen Islands, in the Gulf of St Law- 
rence ; Montreal and Laval, in the St Lawrence, at the mouth of the 
Ottawa ; Amherst and Wolfe Island, in the east of Lake Ontario ; Long 
Point and Point Pol6, in Lake Erie ; Manitoulin, in Lake Huron ; Isle 
Royal, in Lake Superior. 

Onlfis and Straits. — Gulf of St Lawrence, between Canada and New- 
foundland ; Bay of Chaleurs, between Lower Canada and New Brunswick ; 
Georgian Bay, the eastern part of Lake Huron. 

Mountains.— Lower Canada is traversed from N.E. to S.W. by the 
Notre Dame, 3768 feet high, and Green Mountains, which separate the 
basin of the St Lawrence from that of the St John and Bay of Chaleurs ; 
and by the Wotchish and Mealy Mountains, 1500 feet, between Hudson 
Bay and the Gulf of St Lawrence. These last are covered with perpetual 
snow. In Upper Canada there are no eminences deserving the name of 
mountains. 

River ^stem, — Canada is almost wholly comprised within the basin 
of the St Lawrence, the total len^h of which, from the source of the St 
Louis to Point Gasp^, is estimated at 1800 miles, and the area at 297,000 
geographical square miles, of which 94,000 square miles are covered 
with the waters of the great lakes. The river receives different names 
in the different parts of its course— as, the St Louis, above Lake Supe- 
rior ; the St Mary, between Lake Superior and Lake Huron ; the St 
Clair, between Lakes Huron and St Clair ; the Detroit, between Lakes 
St Clair and Erie ; the Niagara, between Lakes Erie and Ontario ; the 
Iroquois, between Lake Erie and Montreal ; and the St Lawrence be- 
tween that city and Gasp6 Point. 
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Basiris. Cities and Towns. 

St Lawrence, Quebec, Three Rivers, 

Sorel or William 
Henry, Montreal ; 
Prescott, Brockville : 
Kingston, Belleville, 
Coburg, Port H(ype, 
Toronto, Oswego, 
Ham ilton ; 
Queenstown; Buf- 
falo, Cleveland, 
Sandusky City, De- 
troit ; Sherbrooke, 
Port Slnney ; Wmd~ 
sor;l*t.Samin; Code- 
rich, Coll ivgwood. 

Saguenay, I — Chicoutimi, five falls, 
rises in L. St John. 

Chaudiere, Quelwc, n., celebrated 

falls ; rises in L. 
Megan tic-. 

St Maurice, 1. . Three Rivers; from Ls. 

Kempt & Metawin. 

St Francis, — Hrnnimond, Stan- 
stead. 

Richlieu, or Sore! or William Hen- 
St John’s, I rg; PlatUburg, St 
from Lake C Albaws, Burlington, 
Champlain . } Montpelier. 


Basins. Cities and Towns. , 

Ottawa,* I Montreal, OTTiLWA, 

rises in L. Temis- 
caming. 

Rideau, Ottawa, Peth. 

Ouse, Z Port Maitland, Brant- 

ford. 

Thames, I London. 

Severn, I, from' 

L. Sun(;oe, 
falls into 
Georgian 
Biiy. 

FrenchRiver, 1. 
from L. Ne- 
pissing, .... 

Grand River 
(into L. Mi- 
chigan), 

St Joseph (into 
L. Michigan), 

Neepigon, 1. ' 

(from L. St I XIUUOC, 

Ann into L. T on L. St Ann. 
Superior),, . . I 

An-ow, «r Pi- CtorWfe. 
geon, I ) 


Atherby, Barrie. 


V Recollet Fall. 


) 


VTeynia, Lansing. 


j- Berrien. 

K- 




S. — Canada is famous for its magnificent lakes, one of which — 
Lake Superior — is the largest sheet of fresh water in the world. They 
are all situated in the basin of the St Lawrence, the five largest of them 
being mormous expansions of that river, while the remainder are 
drained by its tributaries. The following table gives the elevation and 
depth of the five principal lakes. 


Name of Lake. 

Extreme 
Lenj^h in 
Miles. 

Extreme 
Breadth 
in Miles. 

Area in Sq. 
Miles. 

Elevation 
above 
Sea-level, 
in Feet. 

Mean 
Depth in 
Feet. 

Superior, 

400 

160 

32,000 

630 

900 

Michigan, 

350 

00 

20,000 

578 

1000 

Huron, . 

250 

170t 

30,000 

584 

1000 

Erie, 

240 

60 

6,580 

565 

120 

Ontario, 

180 

60 

5,300 

232 

500 


Their united area is 93,880 square miles, being more than one-fourth 
of the entire area of Canada, or about two-thirds of the area of the Cas- 
pian Sea. The elevation above the sea of the first four is nearly equal, 
but the difference of level between Lakes Eide and Ontario is very great ; 
and here occur the stupendous Falls of Niagara, where the river sud- 
denly precipitates its waters to a depth of 163 feet. The depth of the 
first mreo is considerable ; but Lake Erie is shallow, and gradually, 

* The area of the Ottawa basin is estimated at 80,000 square mfies ; its total' 
len£^ is about 460 miles. 
fLicluding Georgian Bay. 

2 P 
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though slowly, in process of filling up. These lakes are never entirely 
covered with ice, but the bays and inlets are annually frozen up ; and 
on Lake Superior the ice extends to a distance of about 70 miles from 
the shore. The other principal lakes are the Si Clair, between Lakes 
Huron and Erie ; the St John, drained by the Saguenay ; the Megantic, 
drained by the Chaudihre ; Lakes Kempt and Matawin, by the St Mau- 
rice ; Teuniscaming, by the Ottawa ; Simcoe, by the Severn ; Nipissing, 
by the French River ; and St Ann, or Red Lake, by the Neepigon. 

Climate.— The climate of Canada is what geographers call excessive, 
both the heat of summer and the cold of winter being much greater 
than in corresponding latitudes in Europe. 

Though the mean annual temperature is 44“ in the S., and 32“ in the N., the 
extremes of heat and cold range from 102“ above to 30“ below zero ; but the do- 
nees of the air, and the absence of high winds, greatly mitigate the cold of win- 
ter, rendering the climate salubrious, and higlily c.onducive to longevity. Fatal 
epidemics, and even contagious diseases, are almost unknown ; and persona sul)- 
ject to coughs aud colds suffer far less than in Great Rritain. The sky is remark- 
able for its purity and transparency, and fogs are rarely seen. In Lower Canada 
winter begins about the end of November, and lasts till the end of April ; but in 
the upper province it is considerably shorter, and it sometimes jtasses without 
nlmost any snow. In the vicinity of the great lakes winter is much milder than 
in the interior ; but the 8t Lawrence is usually frozen over, lor live months in the 
year, as far down as Quebec. The average depth of snow is 30 Inches, and the 
mean fall of rain 22 inches. 

Geology.— By far the greater portion of Canada, especially the entire 
-central and northern parts, from the western extremity of Lake Superior 
to the mouth of the St Lawrence, consists of CrgMatline rocks. Sitwrian 
strata line both banks of the St Lawrence from Kingston to Quebec, and 
the southern side of that river from Quebec to Point Gasp^, together 
with the eastern half of the peninsula which extends from Georgian 
Bay to Lakes Erie and Ontario : the same formation occupies the right 
bank of the Ottawa in the lower half of its course. DevonumheHB cover 
the western half of the peninsula now mentioned ; while the Carboni- 
J'erous series chiefly occur S. of the St Lawrence, near the frontier of the 
United States, particularly in the counties of Quebec and Three Rivers. 

Sinerals. — These comprise iron, lead, copper, tin, gold, silver, lime- 
stone, brick-clay, marble, lithographic stones, paving-stones, mill-stones, 
grinding-stones, &c. 

Hitherto it has been lield that Canada contains no coal, though some geologists 
have dissented from that conclusion : should coal-mines of a good quality be dis- 
-c.overed, they will greatly tend to enrich this very flourishing colony ; and in any 
•case it is of importance to know that immense deposits of that valuable mineral 
occur in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and the adjacent Btates of the American 
Union. Rich mines of copper ore have been found on the noitlmm shores of 
Lake Superior, and near Quebec. Iron exists in several places, and extensive 
foundries ore in active oi)eration near Three Rivers, and at Marmora, County 
Hastings. Gold has been found near Montreal in sufficient abundance to induce 
a private company to search for it, and discoveries have been made which have 
already amply rewarded those engaged in its pursuit. 

Botany and Agricnltnre. — Canada is almost wholly embraced in 
Schouw’s Fourth Phyto-geographic Region. (See under United States,” 
and at p. 55), 

The greater part of Canada is covered by enormous forests, chiefly of white 
and red pine, the former of which, frequently measuring 100 feet from the ground 
to the first branch, is exported to the United Kingdom in great quantities. 
Other forest trees are the ash, birch, beech, ehn, maple, lime, elder, willow, 
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(iedar, and many others. Wild fruits are numerous, and nearly all the vege- 
tables and fruits of Great Britain arrive at perfection in Upper Canada, under 
proper cultivation. The flowers are of great beauty and variety, but gene- 
rally of different species from those indigenous in W. Europe. In the fertility 
of its soil, and its adaptation to tl«e growth of cereals, Canada yields to no coun- 
try either in tlie Old or New World. Upper Canada, especially, is famous for its 
wheat ; a specimen grown near Toronto obtained the first prize at the great Paris 
Exhibition of 1855. In the valleys of some of the larger rivers, thirty crops of 
wheat have been raised in immediate succession, the first of which averaged forty 
bushels per acre, and the last twelve bushels, without the apjilic^ition of manure. 
In many places the soil h.'is been greatly injured by such constant succession of 
the same kind of crops ; but of late more improved methods of agriculture, have 
largely restored the ground to its original fertility. In 1856, the estimated yield 
of Ui»i)er Canada alone amounted to 20,000,000 bushels. Indian-com, hops, and 
fobacco are the common crops, and yield large retunis. Hemp and flax are in- 
digenous j)lants, and can be cultivated to any extent in many parts of the country. 
Pumpkins and squashes attain gigantic dimensions, sometimes exc^eefling 250 
pounds in weight. In the vicinity of the great lakes, the grape and i)cach grow 
with luxuriance, and ripen to perfection in the open air. 

Zoology. — Wild animals include the bear, wolf, lynx, wild-cat, fox, 
beaver, racoon, marten, minks, and musk-rat ; but these are rapidly 
diminishing in numbers. Squirrels are extremely abundant, and eagerly 
sought after. 

Birds consist of wild swans, wild turkeys, ducks, geese, woodcocks, snipes, and 
many beantifiil birds of the smaller feathered tribes ; besides eagles, kites, hawl;s, 
horned owls, herons, bitterns, and (trows. Snakes are numeroun, hut the veno- 
mous kinds, wlii(‘li embrace tlic adchtr, coppttr-head, and rattlesnake, are not so 
plentiful as in the United States. The fisheries on the coasts, lakes, and rivers 
are highly important. 

Ethnography. — The inhabitants of Lower Canada arc chiefly of French 
origin, having been established in the colony previous to its cession to 
Great Britain in 1761. They speak the French language slightly cor- 
rupted, and nearly all profess the Roman Catholic religion. 

The French Canadians are generally described as civil, polite, and hospitable ; 
but illiterate, litigious, wanting in energy, averse^, to all change, and jealous of 
English rule. They are all in comfortable cmminstances, being the proprietors 
of tlie land they ocampy. Upi(er Canada is settled princiimlly by emigrants from 
the Britisli Isles and their descendants. The Irish are very numerous, and next 
to them tlie Scotch ; but in some localities there are numerous settlements of 
Germans, and of “ loyalists ” from the United States, i.e. persons who fought on 
the side of Great Britain during the American war. In Upper Canada the Roman 
Catholics fonn about one-sixth of the ])o])ulation, and in Lower Canada about 
five-sixths. At the general census in 1851 they numbered in both provinces 
914,601, or about a half of the whole jxqmlation In the same year there were 
belonging to the Church of England, 270,000 ; Church of Scotland, 75,000 ; Free 
Presbyterians, 98,000 ; other Presbyterians, 83,000 ; total number of Ih-esbyterians, 
250,000 ; Methodists, 230,000 ; Baptists, 50,000. The native Indian population 
does not exceed 40,000, and they all belong to two tribes, the Chippcicays or Ojib- 
beways, a section of the great Algimquin-Ijenape nation, and the Moharoha, a sub- 
division of the Iroquois. A few of them have embraced Christianity, but the great 
majority are still heathens. 

Education.— Few countries have provided more liberally for general 
education than Canada. 

In 1856 there were in Upper Canada 4 universities, 6 colleges, 65 grammar- 
schools, 29 private academies, 3.326 common schools, and 278 private schools, 
making in the aggregate 3710 educational institutions, attended by 240,800 pupils 
and students, and costing £230,000 sterling. In Lower Canada education is in a 
less advanced state, but the superior schools are of a high order. In 1861, the 
total number of schools was 2005, and these were attended by 90,000 pupils. In 
both provinces the press is advancing rapidly ; the journals are unstamped, and 
there is no duty on paper or advertisements. Every town and village in Upper 
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Canada has its own press, and generally two papers are issued in each. Montreal 
publishes about twenty newspapers. In periodical literature little progress has been 
made, not more than half-a-dozen Magazines being published in the country- The 



Government, &c. — Canada was acquired by the British in 1761 ; in 1791 
the laws of England were introduced into Upper Canada, where they 
continue to the present time, subject to the various alterations made by 
the local Parliament. The laws of France, as they existed when the 
country was ceded to Britain, prevail in the lower province, subject to 
the same alterations ; but the criminal and commercial laws of England 
prevail in both provinces. In 1841 the two provinces were united under 
the administration of a governor-general, a legislative council of not less 
than 22 members elected by the Crown, and a legislative assembly of 42 
members from each province, elected by the people. The Imperial Gov- 
ernment rarely interferes, except when some great national interest is 
involved. 

Tlie revenue for 1854 amounted to £1,402,079 currency, and was chiefly de- 
rived from cu.stoins, excise, public works, sale of lauds, ami bank imjmsts. The 
exports h)r 1855 were valued at £7,047,118, and the imports at £0,021,540 currency. 
The tonnage emi)]oyed in the transatlantic commerce of Canada, and with the 
sister proAdnees, amounted in the same year to 420,000 tons inwards, and 451,000 
toms outwai'ds. 

Internal Communication. — The Canals, though only 218 miles in aggre- 
gate length, are of great capacity, and are very superb works. 

TJiat along the St Lawremte, from the tide to Lake Ontario, is about 41 miles 
in length, in 7 intemipted sections, overcoming impediments in the river. Borne 
of the loek.s are 200 loet long, 50 feet Avide, and 10 feet deep. The Rideau Canal, 
from Lake Ontario to Ottawa City, a distonee of 135 miles, carries vessels of 120 
tons burden. The Wellaud Canal, from the S.W. of Lake Ontario to Port Mait- 
land on Lake Erie, a distance of 42 miles, allows vessels of 125 tons to i)as8 from 
the one lake to tlui other, thus av(.»iding the insuperable Fulls of Niagara. 

The KaUwayn are on a graud scale, and some ol‘ tlndr A'iaduct bridges are among 
the most stupendcjus in the world. Buch are the Victoria Tubular Bridge across 
the St LuwTenee, near Montreal, 7000 feet long, Avbich trust about two million 
pounds sterling, and the Great Suspension-Bridge over the Niagara River, below 
the Falls. The colonial Government assists in tlie construction of railways. In 
1886 there were not 20 miles of railway constructed : there arc now Hctiially com- 
pleted Avithin the colony 1612 miles, besides those in course of construction. The 
princijtal lines were the Grand-Trunk Railway, AA’liich commences at St Thomas, 
80 miles below Quebec, passes that trity, then proceeds S.W. to Richmond (about 
40 miles inland), where it meets the Portland and Montreal Railway, crosses the 
St LawTcnce at Montreal, and then pursues its course westward to Kingston, thence 
to Toronto, and Port Sarnia, at the S. extremity of Lake Huron, being a total dis- 
tance of 856 miles. The next important raihvay is the Great Western, which runs 
from Toronto through Hamilton and London to Windsor, opjmsite Detroit, whence 
a line extends to Chicago : a branch line connects Hamilton with the Niagara, 2 
miles below the celebi'ated falls. From Torontt), the Ontario and IJuron Railway 

f )roceed8 N. W. to CollingAvood on Georgian Bay, a distance of 96 miles. Another 
ine, 160 miles in length, crosses the Grand Trunk at Stmtford, and the Great 
■Western at Paris, and connects Goderich, on Lake Huron, with Buffalo in the 
State of New York. 
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THE LOWER PROVINCES AND NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Boundaries. — The Lower Provinces of British North America, 
comprising New Brims wick and Nova Scotia on the mainland, and 
the islands Cape Breton and Prince Edward in the Gulf of St Law- 
rence, are bounded on the N. by Canada and the Gulf of St Law- 
rence ; on the W. by the State of Maine and the Bay of Fimdy ; 
and on the S. and S.E. by the Atlantic. Newfoundland is separated 
from the Lower Provinces by the Gulf of St Lawrence ; from Lab- 
rador, by the Strait of Belleisle, 12 miles wide ; and is boimded by 
the Atlantic on the S. and E. Lat., 43° 35' — 51° 37' N. ; Ion., 
52° 25'— 67° 53' W. 

Halifax, the (iupital of Nova Seotia, lies nearly on the same parallel as King- 
ston and Oregon City in the New World, and as Lyon, Venice, Belgrade, Sevas- 
topol, Sea of Aral, and Kirin Oiila, in the Old World ; and nearly on the same 
meridian as Nain in Labrador, the Bermudas, Trinidad, Chnquisaca, and the 
Falkland Islands. 

Area, Population, and Political Divisions. — The area and popu- 
lation of the different jiolitical divisions are as follow : — 


Provinces. 

Counties. 

Area in 
Square Miles. 

Population. 

New Brunswick, 

14 

27,700 

194,000 

Nova Scotia, 

10 

17,846 

276,177 

Capo Breton, 

3 

3,120 

35,000 

Prince Edward Isle, . 

3 

2,134 

62,678 

Newfoundland, . 


36,000 

100,000 

Totals, . 


86,800 

069,855 


The area of the whole is nearly equal to that’ of Great Britain, 
while the ])opulation is only two-thirds that of W ales. The cities 
and towns, of which the following are the 2 )rincipal, are neither 
numerous nor large. 

New Brunswick. — Fredericton 0, St John 21 (St John’s River), St 
Andrews 7 (St Oroix), Chatham, Newcastle (IVIiramichi), Bathurst (Bay 
of Chaleurs). 

Nova Scotia. — Halifax 25, Lunenburg 2, Liverpool 2 (S.W. coast), 
Yarmouth, Annapolis (Bay of Fundy), Windsor (Minas Bay), Pictou 5 , 
New Glasgow (Northd. Str.) 

Cape Breton.— Sydney 1 (Sydney Harbour or Spanish Bay). 

Prince Edward Island. — Charlotte Town 4 (Hillsborough Bay). 
George Town (E. coast.) 

Newfoundland.— St John’s 25 (S.E. coast). 

Notes on Towns. — Fredericton, formerly St Ann’s, though much inferior to 
St John’s, is the seat of the proviiicJal assembly, as also of King’s College — an 
establishment supported by an annual goveniment grant of £2000. The town has 
considerable trade in timber, which is floated down in raits to St John, and then 
exported to Great Britain and otlier countries. St John, the commercial capital 
and the largest city in tlie province, situated on tlie N. side of the estuary of the 
St John river, has a line harbour, wliich is open at all seasons, and defended by 
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several forts. It is the entrepKU of a wide extent of country, possesses valuable 
fisheries, and exports timber, fish, fui*s, and lime, in large quantities. The otlier 
towns are small, and all engaged in the lumber trade. Halifax, the capital of 
Nova Scotia, and the most imi)ortant city in the Lower Provinces, is built of 
wood, and beautifully situated on a narrow arm of the sea leading up to Bedford 
Basin, one of the finest harbours in the world. It is the principal station of the 
British army and navy in North America, and is well defended by strong forts 
and batteries. It contains the residences of the governor, the admiral, and the 
military commandant, two colleges, and Province Building — one of the llne.st 
edifices in British America, erected for the aeeommodatiou of the Government 
offices — and public library. Halifax is the nearest port to Great Britain on the 
American continent ; and a railway, projected from it to Quebec through the 
centre of New Brunswick, will bring that city within twelve days’ journey of 
Liverpool, with whic.h there is regular steam communication. Luwjnburg and 
Liverjiool, though small, are imjiortant for their fine harljonrs, fisheries, and nour- 
ishing trade. Ulnihor, a small town, charmingly situated on Minas Bay, con- 
tains an Eitiscopal college. Pictou, the principal town on the Gulf of Ht Law- 
rence, has an excellent harbour and considerable trade : near it, New Glasgow, a 
thriving village, with valuable coal-mines. Charlotic-To'wn, the cai»ital of Prince 
Edward Island, has a magnificent harbour, and enjoys great commercial facilities. 
Sydney has an extensive bed of bituminous coal in the vicinity. St John's, mpital 
of NewTouudlaud, stands on a spaiuous and secure harbour defended by several 
forts ; it is much resorted to during the fishing season, when upwards of 1‘20 ves- 
sels, with an aggrepte t<mnage of about 11,000 tons, are employed in the c.apture 
of seals. In 1840 it was almost wholly destroyed l)y lire, but it has since been 
rebuilt and much imi)roved. It is the only town of im]»ortance on the island. 

Capes.— Sable, the S.W. extremity’- of Nova Scotia ; Canso,* its E. 
extremity ; Breton, the most E. extremity of the island of same name ; 
St Lawrence and North, the northernmost points of that island ; East 
(Jape, the N.E., and North Cape, the N. W. extremities of Prince Edward 
Island ; Ray, Race, and Bauld, the S.W., the S.E., and N. extremities, 
respectively, of Newfoundland. 

Islands. —Grand Menan, at the mouth of Bay of Fiindy ; Sable, 90 
miles S.E. of Cape Canso ; Miquelon and St Pierre, S, of Newfound- 
land. f 

Gulfs, Bays, and Straits. — Gulf of St Lawrence, between New Bruns- 
wick and Newfoundland ; Bay of Glialeurs, between New Brunswick and 
Lower Canada ; Miramichi Ray, E. of Now Brunswick ; Northumber- 
land Strait, separating Prince Edward Island from New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia ; Bay of Fundy, J between New Brunswick and Nova Scotia ; 
Chignecto Bay and Minas Bay, the two E. extremities of Bay of I\indy ; 
Mahone Bay, St Margaret's Bay, Halifax Harbour, and Bedford Basin, 
all on the S. of Nova Scotia ; Chcdabucto Bay, Gut of Canso, and St 
George’s Bay, between N(»va Scotia and Cape Breton ; Bras d'Or and 
Little Bras d’Or, in the centre of Cape Breton ; Fortune Bay and Pla- 
centia Bay, on the S. side of Newfoundland ; Conception Bay’’, Trinity 
Bay, and Notre Dame Bay, on its E. side ; Strait of Belleisle, between 
Newfoundland and Labrador. 

Surfia^ and Mountains. — There are no mountains of any importance ; 
but a range of heights in the N. of New Brunswick divides the waters 
flowing into the Gulf of St Lawrence from the affluents of the St John. 

* Noted for the numerous shipwrecks annually occurring on its coasts, 
t These islands have been ceded to France, with tlie stipulation that no fortifi- 
cations are to be erected on them. They are very serviceable to the French fisher- 
men, many thousands of whom are employed in the cod-fishery. 

t Noted for its high tides, the rise amounting to from 60 to 70 feet, which some- 
times takes place so suddenly that cattle have been swept away from the shores. 
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The interior of Nova Scotia forms a table-land which is nowhere more than 700 
feet above the sen. Cape Breton rises in the N. to an elevation of 1800 feet — the 
culminating i>oint of these colonies. Prince Edward Island is generally flat. 
Newfoundland is for the moat part rocky and uneven ; but two parallel ranges 
of hills extend in the W. from S. to N., attaining an elevation, it is said, of 1600 
feet 

Blvers. — Owing to the numerous deep indentations of the sea, there 
are few rivers of any magnitude. 

Tin longest is the St John, in New Brunswick, which, after a course of 400 
miles, falls into the Bay of Fundy. Other rivers in this province are the St Croix, 
which flows into Passamaquoddy Bay, and the Ristigou(he, flowing into the Bay 
of Chileurs. The most im])ortant streams in Nova Scotia are the Shubimacadie, 
falliiif ink) Minas Basin, and the Annapolis, into the Buy of Fimdy. 

Likes. — The lakes are small but very numerous, especially in Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland. 

Anong the largest are Grand Lake, in New Brunswick, drained by the 8t Croix ; 
the losignol, in the W. of Nova Scotia, drained by the Meraey ; and the Grand 
Poiiti and Red Indian Pond, in the W. of Newfoundland. 

Climate. — The climate of the continental portion is similar to that of 
Cauida ; the winters being long and very severe, the summer's short and 
very hot. 

ii the interior of New Brunswick the climate is tliought to be gradually im 
proving, owing to the clearing away of the forests. Fugs are frequent on the S. 
coat of Nova Scotia. Here also the spring season is cold and tedious ; in sum- 
mff, the rain often falls in torrents, but the autumn is delightful. The annual 
fal of rain in Nova Scotia is 52 inches, but the province is very healthy. The 
clinate of Prim-e Edward Island is coils iderably milder than that of the surround- 
iu; colonies. Newfoundland is noted for its humid atmos])here, its dense fogs, 
arfl the cold of its winters, when the thermometer frequently lulls to SO' below the 
fr)e 2 ii g point. 

Geology. — Cryskdline and Igneous rocks occupy the greater part of the 
sirfoce of Newfoimdland, NovaScotia, and the W. part of New Brunswick. 

Silurian and Cambrian strata prevail in tlie N.W. of New Brunswick. The 
Carhonifcrov.'i SeriM is largely represented in these colonies — the Coal-Measures 
occupying the immense area lying between the Bay of Chalenrs ami the E. ex- 
tremity of the island of Cape Breton, and penetrating in Nev,' Brunswick far into 
the interior. Ja/msic Eed .SVnnisfoTie is found laigely developed in Nova Seotia 
along the Bay of Fundy, from Long Island to Cape Blomadou, together with the 
wliole of Prince Edward Island. 

Minerals. — The mineral products of the Lower Provinces are abundant 
and valuable, comprising inexhaustible supplies of ironstone and coal, 
together with plumbago, copper, manganese, limestone, gypsum, cop- 
peras, alum, pipe-clay, red and yellow ochre, salt, writing and roofing 
slates, granite, sandstone, and other building-stones, grindstones, and 
millstones. A ledge of gold-bearing quartz was discovered in Juno 1860 
near the head-waters of Tangier River, in Nova Scotia. In 1859 a vein 
of silver ore was found in Newfoundland, together with rich lodes of 
lead and of copper pyrites, the latter being as valuable for its sulphur 
as for its copper. 

Botany and Agriculture. — With the exception of Newfoundland, the 
climate and vegetation of which resemble those of Labrador, the Lower 
Provinces are wholly embraced within Schouw’s Fourth Phyto-geographic 
Region, the chamctenstics of which are given under “ Canada” and the 
‘^United States.” 

Immense forests cover the greater part of the surface of New Brunswick. 
Tlie exportation of timber (here called lumber) has hitherto formed the principal 
source of wealth, and only a small portion of the surface is under cultivation. 
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Nova Scotia is, for the most part, covered with wood and lake ; the trees are less 
majestic than in New Brunswick, but embrace a groat number of species, as the 
maple, poplar, American elm, beech, ash, birch, larch, oak, hemlock, and 
various pines. In 1851, about 800,000 acres were under cultivation, besides 40,000 
acres of dyked land, chiefly along tlie Bay of Fundy. The soil is very fertile : the 
principal e.rops are wheat, maize, barley, rye, oats, potatoes, buckwheat, and field 
pease. The wheat crop often suffere from weavil, and the })rovinee does not, fven 
in good seasons, supply its own population with bread. The orchards of the W. 
counties are very productive ; a]>ples and cider are largely exj^orted, and consi- 
derable quantities of sugar are obtained from the ina]>le tree. Cape Bretor and 
^ince I^tward Island were till rei^ently covered with primeval forests ; bujnow 
90,000 acres in the former, and 215,000 in the latter, are under cultivation. The 
crops resemble those of Nova Scotia. The soil of Newfoundland is marshj, and 
covered with a scrubby vegetation. The island is very destitute of timber : ktclien 
vegetables form the principal e.rops, but some of the cereals are found to tlrive 
well in favoured localities. 

Zoology.— Wild animals comprise the moose-deer, bear, tiger-cat, fox, 
marten, otter, minks, lieaver, musk-rat, porcupine, racoon, weasel, squir- 
rel, and hare, all of w'hich, except the two lust, have decreased t^ery 
rapidly in number. 

The wolf and wild-dog are also found in Ne\vfoiindlaTul, but the pure breed of 
the Newfoundland dog is now rarely met with. Domestic animals comprise cattle 
and sheep, which in Nova Scotia are very numerous, together with swine, horJts, 
and poultrj'. The feathered tribes, often beautiful, are. all destitute of song, lie 
seas, bays, and rivers, literally sw'ann with flsli of almost every name ; and "be 
c.elebrated “ bank of Newfoundland," whicli forms the most extensive subraarhe 
elevation on the globe, is tenanted by immense shoals of eapelin and lance, w’hrh 
attract the larger species — the cod and whale. The (?od flsliing, the largest in tlie 
world, opens at the beginning of June, and lasts till al)out the middle of Oc.tobir. 
In 1851, the value of the dried fl.sh was £493,014 ; of the oil, £319,000 ; senl-skiis, 
£76,596 ; salmon, £'12,024 ; herrings, £18,261— total exports, £959,751. In additiui 
to the colonists of Newfoundland, a great numlier of French, Americans, aid 
English are engaged in these fisheries. 

Ethnography.- The population consists for the most part of emigrants 
from the United Kingdom, and their descendants. 

French Ac.adians, or the descendants of French c.olonists, w'ho settled hcrct before 
the country came under British authority, are numerous in some localities, as 
along the ;^y of Chalcurs, and in Cape Breton ; a considerable number of Germans 
are found in other places, especially at Lunenburg ; free negroes in the vicinity 
of Halifax, alxmt 20(K) in number ; and a few aborigines, who arc all Miemaes. 
The Irish and the French A cadians are nearly all Roman Catliolics. Iii Nova Scotia 
alone this sect numbered 69,634 in 1851 ; the remainder of tlie pojiulation are Pro- 
testants, and nearly equally divided among Presbyterians, Eiiiscopaliaiis, Bap- 
tists, and Methodists. Tlie two largest Presbyterian bodies in Nova Sootia— viz. 
the Free Church of Nova Sinitia, witli 33 ordained ministers, and the Presbyterian 
Church of Nova Scotia, with 40 ordained ministers— were united into one ^dy in 
October 1860. The education of the people is evep’W'here (‘arefully attended to ; 
there are colleps at Fredericton, Halifax, and Windsor, grammar-schools in all 
the cities and tiiwns, while the elementary schools are numerous in all the pro- 
vinces. The Englisli language prevails everywhere. Frcucli is understood by 
many besides the Acadiaiis, while in certain localities Irish, Gaelic, and Gennan 
may be heai'd. 

Gottemment, &c. — The form of government is nearly the same in all 
the provinces, each colony having a Lieutenant-Governor appointed by 
the Crown, assisted by a Council, also nominated by the Crown, and a 
House of Assembly, the members of which are elected by the people. 

Cape Breton forms a colony under the Government of Nova Scotia, and sends 
two members to its House of Assembly. The following table exhibits the amount 
of Public Revenue, with the Exiiorts and Imports of the various provinces, for 
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Revenue 
in 1851. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

New Brunswick, 

Nova Scotia and C. Breton, 
Prince Edward Island, 
Newfoundland, 

£138,220 

100,636 

22,.538 

82,632 

£965,000 
431,546 
71,226 
959, 751 

£1,225,000 

746,748 

143,654 

943,191 

Totals, . 

£344,026 

£2,327,523 

£3,058,593 


Customs form the jirincipal source of revenue : the exports are chiefly timber, 
salted fish, coal, gypsum, bark, and oil ; while the imports consist primfipally of 
com, tobacxH), tea, sugar, cotton and woollen cloths, beef, i)ork, beer, books, brass 
and cop])er manufactures, guni)owder, medicines, soap, wines, si)irits, &c. 

Internal Communication. — Tho following- lines of railways were open 
in February 1859 : — Halifax, N. W. to Windsor, 32 miles ; Halifax, N.E. 
to Truro, (iO miles; St Andrews (N.B.) to Woodstock, 65 miles; St 
John’s (N.B.) to Shediac, opened at both ends for about 30 miles, and 
the middle portion to be tinished in 1861. Fraserville (formerly called 
Riviere du Loup), on the St Lawrence, 110 miles below Quebec, is 
the point of junction fixed on for tho great lines of railway between St 
Andrews and Quebec. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

Boimdarles. — N., Canada and the Hudson Bay Territory, from 
which it is separated by the great lakes and the 40 th parallel of lati- 
tude ; W., the Pacific Ocean, from Cape Flattery to San Diego ; S., 
the Mexican Republic, the Gulf of Mexico, and Strait of Florida ; 
E., the Atlantic Ocean and Now Bnmtiwick. 

The United States extend from lat. 25“ (Cape Sable) to 49® N., and from Ion. 66® 
48' (River St Croix) to 125'' W., and thus embrace 24” of lat. and 58” of Ion. While 
the lat. of its northern boundai-y eorre8]>onds with that of Cherbourg, its southern 
limit is oil tho same parallel with the centre of the Sahara ; and tlie jiarallel of 
87°, which pa8.ses through the centre, cuts San Francisco and Norfolk in the New 
World, and Cape St Vini^ent, Syracuse, Smyrna, Aatmbad, Kundooz, and Jeddo, 
in the Old. The extreme length, from Passamaquoddy Bay to the Pacitte, is esti- 
mated at 2800 miles, and tlie extreme breadth, from Red River Settlement to the 
mouth of the Rio Grande, 1600 miles. The frontier line measures alaiut 10,000 
miles, including 5100 of seaboard and 1200 of lake and river coast ; hut including 
tlie sinuosities of tlie shores, the entire sea-liue is about 12,600, or one mile of sea- 
board to every 236 sciuare miles. 

Area. — The area is variously estimated from 2,872,800 to 3,260,000 
square miles — the latter estimate making it about five-sixths of the 
area of Eurofie, and twenty -five times that of the British Isles. At 
the treaty of peace in 1783, the area was reckoned at 820,680 square 
miles, being only about one-fourth of what it is now. The area of 
the iVee States, including the recently formed state of Minnesota, is 
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754,436 square miles; of the Slave States, 851,508 square miles; 
and of the Territories, 1,654,000 square miles. 

Population. — In 1850 the population was 2.3,191,876, including 
3, 204, 000 slaves, 427, 000 free blacks, and about 300,000 aborigines. 

The estimated population in 1868, according to the American Almanac, was 
27,707,000, or nearly the same as that (»f the British Isles in 1861. The population 
has doubled itself during the last twenty-five years, and more than quadrupled 
itself during the last half-century. This unparalleled increase is mainly owin^ to 
the constant stream of immigrants from Europe, and especially from the United 
Kingiiom. The total number of emigrants that arrived at the various ports of the 
United States between the years 1844 and 1858 was 3,907,018. In 18M alone the 
number was nearly half a million. The N.E. States, from Massachusetts to Mary- 
land, are the m()st densely peopled portions, being those first settled. Tlie popu- 
lation of the Free States and territories, at the last census, was 13,627,320, and 
of the Slave States, 9,604,666. 

Political Divialons. — At present* there are 32 States, 6 organised 
territories, 1 undivided Indian territory, and 1 federal district (Co- 
lumbia) — in all, 40 political divisions, with an average area of 75,000 
square miles, or five-sixths the size of Creat Britain, and an average 
l>opulation of 580,000, or less than eight ])ersons to each square mile. 

There are seventeen Free States, all of which, with the exception of Califoniia, 
are situated in the N.E. , extending fnmi the Atluntie to the Missouri, and from 
the great lakes to the Ohio. The Slave States occu))y the S. B. , extending from 
the Ohio to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the Atlantic to the frontiers of Mexico, 
and, including the slave-holding district of Columbia, arc sixteen in number. The 
territories, now only six in number, embracte one-half of the entire area of the 
Union, and extend from the organised States to the Pacific Ocean, and from the 
Mexican R(‘i)uhlic to British America. The free States are dividtal by the upper 
course of the Ohio into North-Eastern and North-Western ; and the Slave States 
are, in like manner, divi<led by the lower course of the Mississippi into South- 
Eastern and South-Western States. 

NINE NORTH-EASTERN STATES. f 

Maine.- Augusta 8, Bath 8 (Kennebec), Eastport 5 (Passamaquoddy 
Bay), Belfast 5, Bangor 15 (Penobscot), Portland 22 (Casco Bay). 

New Hampshire. —Concord 9, Nashua 6, Manchester 14 (Merrimac), 
Portsmouth 10, Dover 8 (Piscataqua), Hanover 2 (Connecticut). 

Vermont. — Montpelier 2, Burlington 8 (Onion R.), St Albans 4 (Lake 
Champlain), Middleburg 4, Rutland 4 (Otter Creek). 

Massachusetts.— Boston 200, Charleston 17, Cambridge 15, Ljuin 14, 
Salem 23 (Msvssachusetts Bay), Newbury Port 13, Andover 7, Lawrence 
10, Lowell 40 (Merrimac), Plymouth 6 (Cape Cod Bay), Now Bedford 20 
(Buzzard Bay), Fall River 12, Taunton 10 (Fall River), Worcester 20 
(Seehouk), Springfield 12, Northampton 6 (Connecticut). 

Rhobe Island. — Providence 47, Newport 10, Warwick 8, Bristol 5, 
Tiverton 5 (Narragansett Bay), Pawtucket 7 (Pawtucket), Smithfield 12 
(Black water). 

Connecticut. — Hartford 22, Middleton 9 (Connecticut), New London 
9, Norwich 10 (Thames), Newhavon 23, Biidgeport 8 (Long Island 
Sound). 

* At the Declaration of Independence, in 1776, there were only thirteen states 
— ^viz. Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Geoigia, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Marjdand, Boutli Carolina, New Hampshire, Virginia, New York, North Carolina, 
and Rhode Island. 

t The six States first given are generally called the New England States. 
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New York. — Albany 51, Brooklyn 97, New York 850, Newburg 12, 
Poughkeepsie 14, Kingston 10, Catskill 6, Hudson G, Troy 29 (Hudson), 
Schenectady 9, Utica 18, Rome 8, Lenox 8 (Mohawk), Plattsburg G (Lake 
Champlain), Oswego 12 (Lake Ontano), Rochester 37 (Genesee), Buffalo 
75 (Lake Erie), Geneva 6 (Lake Seneca), Auburn 10 (Lake Owasco), Syra- 
cuse 60 (Erie Canal). 

New J?mHEY. — Trenton 7, Camden 10, Burlington 5, Princeton 3, n., 
Newton 8 n. (Delaware), Newark 39, Paterson 12 (Passiac), New Bruns- 
wick 10 (Rariton), Jersey City 11 (Hudson). 

Pennsylvania. — Harrisburg 8, York 6 , Ijancaster 12, n. (Susque- 
hanna), Lebanon 7 (Swatara Creek), Philadelphia 410, Easton 5 (Dela- 
ware), Norristown G, Reading IG, Pottsville 8 (Schuylkill), Pittsburg 110 
(Ohio). 

EIGHT NORTH-WESTERN STATES. 

Ohio. — Columbus 18, Chillicothe 7 (Scioto, affl ,. Ohio), Cincinnati 115, 
Marietta 5, Steubenville 7 (Ohio), Dayton 11, Springfield 7, n. (Miami), 
Zanesville 8 (Muskingum), Clevxdand 55, Sandusky 10 (Lake Erie), 
Toledo 15 (Maumee, aj ) l . l^ke Erie). 

Indiana. — Indianapolis 8 (White River, qffl. Wabash), La Fayette 6, 
Fort Wayne G (Wabash), New Albany 10, Madison 9 (Ohio). 

Michigan. — Detroit 40 (Detroit, Jjake Erie), Lansing, Grand 
Rapids 3 (Grand River, affi. Lake Michigan), Monroe 4, Adrian 3, n. 
(Raisin River). 

Wisconsin. — Madison 2 (Gooskohawa, affl . Rock River), Waterton 
(Rock River), Dover (Wisconsin), Milwaukee 40, Racine G (Lake Michi- 
gan). 

Illinois. — Springfield 5, n. (Sangamon, affi. Illinois), Jacksonville, n., 
Peoria, n. (Illinois), Alton 12, Quincey 7>. Nauvoo, Galena 7, n. (Missis- 
sippi), Fandalia (Kaskaskia), Rock Island 4 (Rock Island River), Chicago 
50, n. (Lake Michigan). 

Iowa. — Iowa City 2 (Iowa, afji . Mississippi), Keokuk 4, Burlington 
5, Musatino 4, Davenport 3, Du Buquo 4 (Mississippi). 

Minnesota. —St Paul 10, St Anthony, Minneapolis (Mississipi), Still- 
water (St Croix). 

California. — Sacramento City 15 (Sacramento), Stockton 10, n. (San 
Joaquin), Marysville 8 (Yuba, affi. Sacramento), San Francisco 60, San 
Jose 4, n. (San Francisco Bay), Benecia 5 (Karquenas Strait), Monterey, 
San Diego (W. coast). 

TWELVE SOUTH-EASTERN STATES. 

Delaware. — Dover 4, n., Milford 6 (Delaware Bay), Newcastle 4, Wil- 
mington 16, n. (Delaware), Newark 4 (Christiana Creek). 

Maryland. — Annapolis 3 (Severn), Baltimore 170 (Patapsco), Frede- 
rick City G, n. , Cumberland 6 (Potomac). 

District of Columbia.— Washington 40, Georgetown 8 (Potomac). 

Virginia.— Richmond 28, Lynchburg 7 (James River), Petersburg 14 
(Appomattox, uj}i. James River), Norfolk 115, Portsmouth 7 (Elizabeth 
River), Alexandria 9 (Potomac), Fredericksburg (Rappahannock), Wheel- 
ing 11 (Ohio). 

North Carolina. — Raleigh 5, n., Newbem 6 (Neuso River), Wilming- 
ton 11, Fayetteville 5 (Cape Fear River), Beaufort (S.E. coast), Charlotte 
(Wateree, affi. Santee). 

South Carolina.— Columbia G (Congaree, affl , Santee), Camden 
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(Wateree), Georgetown 3 (Great Pedee), Charleston 43 {conjl. Cooper 
and Ashley), Hamburg (Savannah). 

Georgia. — Milledgeville 4 (Oconee, branch of Altamaha), Macon 5 
(Ocmulgee, bmnch of Altamaha), Savannah 24, Augusta 6 (Savannah), 
Fort Gaines, Columbus 6 (Chatahoochee). 

Florida. — Tallahassee 2, n. (Ocklokonee), St Mark’s or Port Leon 
(Appalacheo Bay), Appalachicola (Appalachicola Biver), Pensacola 2 
(N.W. coast), St Augustine 3 (N.Pl. coast), Key West (Pine Islands). 

Alabama. — Montgomery 5, Mobile 21 (Alabama), St Stephen’s (Tom- 
bigby), Tuscaloosa 3 (Black Warrior, Tombigby), Wetumpka 4 
(Coosa, affl.. Alabama), Eufala (Chattahoochee), Florence (Tonnessoe). 

Mississippi. — Jackson 3 (Pearl River), Columbus 3 (Tombigby), Nat- 
chez 5, Vicksburg 4 (Mississipj)i). 

Tennessee. —Nashville 20 (Cumberland, affl. Ohio), Memphis 9 (Mis- 
sissippi). 

Kentucky. — Frankfort 4, Lexington 9, n. (Kentucky, affl.. Ohio), 
Louisville 43, Covington 10 (Ohio). 

FOUR SOUTH-WESTERN STATES. 

Missouri. — Jefferson City 3, St Charles 3, Franklin, Independence 
(Missouri), St Genevieve, St Ijouis 78, Hannibal (Mississippi). 

Arkansas. — Little Rock 5, Van Buren 3 (Arkansas), Batesvillo 
(White River, affl. Arkansas), Helena, Columbia (Mississippi). 

Louisiana. — Baton Rouge 4, New Orleans 145 (Mississippi), Alexan- 
dria, Natchitoches (Red River). 

Texas. — Austin 4 (Colorado), Galveston 6' (Gulf of Mexico), Houston 
3 (Buffalo), San Antonio de Bexer (San Antonio), Brownsville (Rio Grando 
del Norte). 

SEVEN TERRITORIES. 

Nebraska, — Fort Union (cow/. Missouri and Yellowstone), Fort Ijar- 
amie (N. fork of Platte or Nebraska). * 

Washington.- Olympia (Puget Sound), Pacific City, Fort Vancouver, 
Fort Walawala (Columbia). 

Oregon. — Salem, Portland, Oregon City, Marysville (Willamette, affl. 
Columbia), Astoria or Fort George (Columl>ia). 

Utah. — Great Salt Lake City 12 (Jordan), Fillmore City, n. (Sevier), 
Cedar City (Coal CVeek). 

New Mexico, — Santa Fd7 (Santa F^, affl. Rio Grando del Norte). 

Kansas.— Locorapton, Fort Riley (Kansas, affl. Missouri), Fort Lea- 
venworth (Missouri). 

Indian Territory.— Fort Washita, Fort Arbucklo (Little Washita, 
affl,. Red River). 

Descriptive Notes. — Kokth-Eastern States. — Augusta, the capital of Maine, 
on the KtRinehec, a Hiiiall town, witl» a United States arsenal, and steamboat 
comtnunie.ntion with the i)rineipnl jjorts of New England, Bangor, on tlie Penob- 
scot, 60 miles from its month, is said to be one of the most extensive lumber 
dejWits in the world. Portlami, the mo-rt populous and e.ommereiol city in Maine, 
maintains an active eomineree with Europe and the West Indies. Concord, on 
the route between Boston and Canada, is the eeiitre r)f several railways, and a 
pla<'e of considerable trade, Mcinchastcr, tlic most important town in New 
Hampshire, is noted for its manufactures. rorUnmuth, near the mouth of the 
Piscataqua, is the only seaport in the State. Dover, the oldest town in the State, 
lias a navy-yard, and cotton and other manufactures. Hanover is the seat of Dart- 
mouth Coliege. Boston, the great literary and commercial metroiwlis of New 
England, and the third city in the United States in regard to population, derives 
its name from the fact that Its founders came from Boston, in Lincolnshire. The 
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streets are narrow and irregular ; tlie houses are principally of brick, but the 
public buildings are of granite. The c-ity consists of three parts,— Boston 
proper, East Boston, and South Boston, — aud contains several populous suburbs, 
the principal of which are Charlestown, Dorcliester, and Cambridge. Here com- 
menced the stimggle for national independence in 1773. Paneuil Hall, where so many 
patriotic meetings were held during the war of independence, is styled the Cradle of 
Liberty ; and Bunker’s Hill, in the suburb of Charlestown, is the scene of a cele- 
brated battle, fought in June 1776, between the American trcKips and the royalist 
forces. Benjamin Franklin was bom here in 1706 : the inhabitants are distinguished 
for the successful cultivation of science and literature ; and in Cambridge, one of the 
suburbs, stonds Harvard Univ(Tsity, the oldest aud best-endowed seminary in the 
Union. Lynn, much frequented by sea-bathers, and noted for its manufacture of 
shoes. Salem, a place of gi’eat trade, especially with the East Indies, contains a 
valuable museum. Andover, the seat of the Andover Theological Seminary. Lowell, 
called the Mamdiester of Americ.a, from the number and variety of its manufac- 
tures, the chief of which is cotton. In 1860 there- were forty mills in operation, 
producing 120,000,000 yai ds of cloth i>er annum. Here arc several newspapers, 
and one well-conducted magazine, the sole contributors to which are the young 
women enqtloycd at the facdories. Plymovth, a small seaport town, and the old- 
est in New England, being the idace at which the “Pilgrim Fathers” airived in 
the “ Mayflow’cr,” November 1620. New Bedford, more extensively engaged in 
the whale-fishery than any other towu in the United States. Worceslcr, one of 
the handsomest towms of New England, and a gi’cat commercial thoroughfare, 
contains the Hall of the Ameri(“.an Antiquarian Society. Providence, capital of 
Rhode Island, and in size the 8e(U)nd city in New England, is distinguished for its 
literary and educational establishments, amongst which is Brown University, 
whi(h, in 1858, had nine professors and 1496 students. The city is largely en- 
gaged in commerce, and its manufactures are extensive. Newport, one of 
most celebrated watering-] ilaces in New England. Hartford, the semi-capital of 
Connecticut, is actively engaged in commerce and manufactures, and contains 
an Episc.o])al College. New Haven, the other semi-capital of the State, and one of 
the handsomest cities in the Union, is the seat of Yale (’oUege, which, in 1860, 
had 432 students, a library of 51,000 volumes, and the finest mineralogical (labinet 
in the United States. Albany, a large, thriving city, most advantageously situ- 
ated both for foreign commente and inland trade, being connected by railway 
with Boston, ButtUlo, and other important places ; by canal with Lakes Erie, 
Ontario, and Champlain: and, by the river, with New Y'ork and the Atlantic. 
The Erie Canal, from Albany to Buffalo, 363 mile.s long, was constructed at an 
expense of upwards of £2,000,000 sterling. The Albany University is the prin- 
cipal educational establishment of the United States. Brooklyn, at the western 
extremity of Long Island, opyiosite New York, of W'hich it may be regarded as a 
suburb, contains the United States navy-yarcl, 40 acres in extent, and a large 
quantity of military stores. The Atlantic Dock, the most extensive in the Union, 
admits ships of the largest size. This ])art of Long Island was the seat of the 
revolutionary war, and here the British defeated the Americans in 1776. New 
York, the largest and most yarpulous city of the United States, and the chief com- 
mercial emporium of the New World, is situated on Manliattan island, at the 
confluence of the Hudson aud East River. The city is triangular in form, and 
nine miles in (iirtuimfercnce ; is traversed by regular and handsome streets, the 
largest of whirdi is Broadway, nearly four niUes long, lined with shops and hotels, 
one of the latter cuntaining 390 a])nrt;ment8. The City Hall, 216 feet long by 106 
wide, is built of white marble, and cost half a million of dollars. There are 264 
churches and several colleges, among which may be mentioned the University of 
the City of New York, the College of Physicians and Surgeons, and Columbian 
College. The city is .supj)lied with water by the Croton Aqueduct, 40 mUes long, 
which discharges 85,000,000 gjillons per dajq and cost 10,500,000 dollars. The 
harbour, 25 miles in circumference, admits tlie largest vessels, is crowded with 
ships fiorn every civilised maritime nation, and is defended by four strong bat- 
teries. In 1852 the exports amounted in value to 71,523,000 dollars, and the im- 
ports to 127,441,000 dollars, being a full half of the total bnports of the United 
States. New York was founded by the Dutch in 1621, was the seat of the first 
American Congress in 1785, and of the inauguration of Washington, the first 
sident of the United States, in 1789. Troy, a thriving town on both sides of the 
Hudson, has an active trade with New York, and various flourishing manulac- 
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tures, especially in iron, machinery, anti hardware, and a large United States 
arsenal. Buffalo, at the north-west extremity of Lake Erie, where it contracts 
into the Niagara River, is the great entrejiftt between the north-wtist and the 
Atlantic sealward, and one of the most thriving cities in the Union, esjiecially since 
the opening of the Erie Canal. Syracuse, on the Erie Canal, is noted for its valuable 
salt-springs, and for being the seat of the most extensive sjilt-manufacture in the 
United States. Trenton, a thriving little town, busily engaged in various manu- 
factures. Here General Washington defeated the British troops, 26th December 
1776. Princeton, the seat of the. New’ Jersey College. Newark, the largest and 
most populous city in the State, has numerous jiublic institutions. Ihcnisburg, 
on tlie Susquehannah, here cros.sed by a covered rail w’ay bridge, 2876 feet long. 
Philadelphia, at the confluence of the Delaware and Schuylkill, was fonnerly the 
capital of the United States, and is still the a<*,cond city iji the Union in regard to 
population and importance. It is a handsome city, with the streets regularly 
laid out and shaded Avith trees : the public buildings are numerous, and many of 
them built of white, marble ; while the bencvohmt, religious, and lit('rar>' institu- 
tions are A ery numerous. Philadelphia is the principal seat of the Quaker popu- 
lation of the United States ; it was founded by William Penn in 1682 ; and in the 
Old State House the. independence of the Union aaus declared in 1776. The Phi- 
ladelphia Museum is considered the bi'st in the United Stiites. Pittsburg, at the 
junction of tAvo streams Avhi(*h form tin* Ohio, and in the midst of valuable coal- 
mines, is tlie chief seat of the iron manufacture, and is hence called the Binning- 
hain of Amcrcia. Shipbuilding is extensively carried on, and here is manufac- 
tured most of the machinery of the steamboats that ply on the Mississippi. 

Nouth-Western States. — Columbus, capital of Ohio, is a ])lace of considerable 
trade. Ci ncinvatl the most jmpulous city of theN. W. States, is admirably situated 
in regard to (*ominercial facilities, and carries on an iminense traffic by means of its 
river, canal, and railway communications : it is ahso distinguished for its literary 
and beneA^olent institutions. In the year 1800 it had only 760 inhabitants. Vine- 
yards are extensiA^ely cultivated in the vicinity. It is the largest pork-market in 
Americ.a, and thousands of unowned pigs roam about the streets at all hours of 
the day. Cleveland, including Ohio City, is the great nortlu'm c.onimercinl empo- 
rium eif the State. Detroit, the commercial cmimriura of Mi(!higan, is largely en- 
gaged in commerce and 8hi]>building ; has Inrgti iron and brass foundries, and is 
the landing-jilace of hosts of (‘migrants from Europe. Milwaukee, the commercial 
mart of a rich and iin])roving country, is not(^d for the 8n])e.rior quality of the 
bricks manufactured there. Nauvoo, tlie former abode of the M omn ms before they 
proceeded to Utah. Galena, an imiiortant mining toAvn, derives its name finm 
the lead ore obtained in the neiglibourhood in laige (piantities : the cop])e.r- 
mines are also very rich and valuable. Chicofjo, the great shipping dejiot of an im- 
mense fertile region, is rapidly growing into a large and poimlous city. Iowa 
City, on the left bank of the Iowa, which is navigable to this place. Du linque, the 
central dejidt of the great mineral region of Iowa, ships immense quantities of 
lead. The lead region, jiartly in this State and partly in Illinois, embraces an 
area of 2880 square miles. Here zinc, iron, and marble are also met with. St Paul, 
capital of the newly-formed State of Minnesota, at the head of the navigation of 
the Mississippi, and 14 miles below the celebrated Falls of St Anthony, is rapidly 
rising into importance. Sacramento City, at the confluence of the Sacramento anil 
American riA’ers, is fast rising into import.ance, owing to its vicinity to the gold 
regions. Stockton, the dejidt for the supjdy of all tlic southern mines. Marysville, 
a place of resort for the miners during the rainy season. San Francisco, the com- 
mercial metropolis of California, inside of the narrow strait called the Golden 
Gate, is built of wood and brick, is well laid out with the streets ert^ssing at right 
angles, but has been nearly destroyed by fire on several occjasions. The quantity 
of gold shipped in 1863 was nearly fifty million dollars. 

South-Eastern States. — Wilmington, at the confluence of the Brandywine and 
Christiana Creek, and the most imi>ortant town in the State of Delaware, is well 
built, contains several excellent academies, a United States arsenal, and numerous 
manufacturing establishments. Here took place an engagement in 1777, between 
the United States army under Washington, and the British army under Lord Howe. 
Baltimore, by far the most populous and important city in the south-eastern States, 
is a very handsome place, ornamented with numerous monuments, one of which 
Is an elegant obelisk commemorative of the defence of the city against the British 
forces in 1814. Baltimore is the greatest tobacco and flour market in the Union. 
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Washington may be regarded as the metropolis of the United States, as it con- 
tains the Wliite House, or residence of the President ; the Capitol, or seat of the 
United States’ Congress ; the Treasury buildings. Patent Office, and other edifices, 
the joint property of the Confederation. Though iniuiy of the public edifices are 
among the most splendid in the Union, the city wears an unfinished ai)pearance, 
having been originally planned on a scnle of magnitude far beyond that which it 
has attained. Washin^on has neither trade nor manufactures, and possesses no 
importance but that derived from its being the seat of the government, (korge- 
tA)wn, three miles farther up the Potomac., is a place of some trade and foreign 
commerce. Itichnwrul, capital of Viiginia, on James River, the natural depot of 
a large extent of country, exports great quantities t)f flour, cotton, and tobacco. 
Petersburg^ a busy manufacturing town, whic.h largely exports tobacco and flour. 
Norfolk, the chief commercial port of Virginia, maintains steam communication 
with New York and Philadelphia. Portsmouth, noted for its fine harbour, and for 
its being an important naval depot of the Unittxl States. Rideigh, capital of North 
Carolina, contains an elegant State-house built after the model of the Pai-thenoii 
at Atlicns. Columbia, capital of South Carolina, on an elevated site ovcrlookmg 
a richly-cultivated cjotton and corn growing district, is a very handsome little town, 
with the streets beautifully oniamentcd with trees, and is the seat of South Carolina 
College. Camden, c.elebrated for the battles fought in its vicinity durmg the War 
of Independenc.fi. Charleston, the only important city in the state, contains a ]>o- 
pulation of HO, 000 inhabitants, of whom one-foui-th are slaves. Many of the houses 
are beautifully oniameiited with verandahs, and siuroundedby gardens profusely 
adorned with orange-trees, magnolias, j)almettoea, <tc. It has suffered much from 
fire and the yellow-fever ; c.ontains a college, thirty churches, and numerous other 
public buildings, and exports cotton, rice, and tolwicco in large quantities. Milkilge- 
ville, though a small town, is the centre of a c.onsiderable tmde. Macon, an im- 
portant cotton mart. Saiuinnah, the largest and most commercial town in Geor- 
gia, is built of bri(!k, has au excellent harbour defended by two forts, and raports 
great quantities of csotton and tobacco. Columb'ns, an extensive mart for cotton. 
St Augustine, the oldest town in the United States, was founded by the Span- 
iards in 15(11. Key West, a city and port of entry, on an island of same name, 
commands the entrance to the Gulf of Mexico. Montgomery, capital of the 
state of Alabama, exports large quantities of cotton. Mobile (prou. Mo-bkl), by 
far the most important town in the State, and next to New Orleans, the principal 
port in the Union for its export trade in cotton, was ruined by fire in 1839, but after- 
wards rebuilt, and greatly improved in appearance. Tuscaloosa, the seat of Ala- 
bama {.'r)llege, at the head of navigation on the lllack Warrior. Wetumpka, greatly 
resorted to for its mineral springs. Jackson annually exqmrts al)Out 30,000 bales of 
cotton. Natchez carries on a considerable foreign trade, and is the chief port in 
the State for the exportation of cotton. Nashcille, capital of Tennessee, a hand- 
some town on the left bank of the Cumberland, here crossed by a magnificent wire 
suspension-bridge. Its railway and other facilities render it the seat of an active 
trade. Memphis, on the Mi8mBsi])pi, the most important town between New 
Orleans and 8t Louis. Lexington, the oldest towm in the State of Kentucky, is en- 
gaged in cotton, woollen, and paper manufa(!tui’es, and is the seat of the Transyl- 
vania University, Louisville, a rapidly increasing and well-built city on the Ohio, 
immediately above the rapids, which are only perceptible at low water. A canal, 
2^ miles in length, has been construeded k) obviate the difficulty in the navigation, 
and now the largest steamers can reach Louisville. The trade is great and the 
manufactures extensive. 

South-western States.— .5^ Louis, a large and rapidly growing city on the 
right bank of the Mississippi, 1180 miles abovo New Orleans, is the western 
dejKlt of the American Fur CQm}>any, and the centre of the overland trade with 
Mexico ; contains many costly public edifices and literary and scientific institu- 
tions ; is au important military station ; and possesses a great transit-trade by the 
Mississippi, Missouri, Illinois, and Ohio. Vasi Buren, the chief commercial uep6t 
of the Stete of Arkansas. New Orleans, a large and flourishing city on the left 
bank of the Mississippi, 105 miles above its mouth, and by far the most important 
in the immense river-basin in which it is situated. It possesses unrivalled advan- 
tages for inland trade, and, next to New York, it is the principal commercial 
entrepot of the Union. It is the great port lor the shipment of cotton, the exports 
of which in 1862 amounted to nearly one and a half million bales. To^cco, sugar, 
flour, com, lard, and lead, are also exported in enormous quantities. In 1863 the 
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number of ships that cleared for foreign ports was 1115, carrying 644,000 tons ; 
arrived same year, 972 ships, carrying 423,000 tons. The city was founded by the 
Frencli in 1717 ; it was purc-hased by the United States, along with Louisiana, in 
1803 : the inhabitants are principally of French and Spanish extraction, profess 
the Roman Catholic religion, and are extremely profligate. Anstin, capital of 
Texas, on the Colonulo, about 200 miles from its mouth, has only 4000 inhabit- 
ants. This State was formerly a member of the Mexican Confederation ; was in- 
dependent from 1836 to 1845, and annexed to the United States in 1846. Galves- 
ton, the most jiopulous town in the State, is the prinidjial seaport and seat of 
commerce. The exi^orts mainly consist of cotton, salt, and cattle. 

The Terbitokies. — As the towns in the territories are for the -most part mere 
villages, we deem it unnecessary to present any description of them here. 

Capes.— Cod, E. of Massachusetts ; May, S. of New Jersey ; Charles, 
S.E. of Maryland ; Hattoras and Lookout, E. of N. Carolina ; Sable, S. 
of Florida ; Point Conception and C. Mendocino, W. of California ; 
Blanco, W. of Oregon; Flattery, N.W. of Washin^on. 

Ifllands. — Nantucket and Martha’s Vineyard, S. E. of Massachusetts ; 
Rhode Island, S.E. of State of same name ; Long Island (115 miles long 
by 20 miles broad) and Staten Island, S.W. of New York ; Florida Keys, 
a dangerous chain of islets in the Bahama Channel, S. of Florida. 

Gulfs, Bays, and Straits.— Penobscot and Casco Bays, in S. of Maine ; 
Massachusetts and Buzzard’s Bays, in E. of Massachusetts ; Naraganset 
Bay, S. E. Rhode Island ; Long Lsland Sound, between Connecticut and 
Long Island ; Delaware Bay, between New Jersey and Delaware ; Che- 
sapeake Bay, between Maryland and Virginia ; Albemarle and Pimlico 
Sounds, E. of North Carolina; Gulf of Florida, between Florida and 
Bahama Islands ; Bahama Channel, or Strait of Florida, between Florida 
and Cuba; Appalachee Bay, N.W. of Florida; Monterey, San Fran- 
cisco, and Humboldt Bays, W. of California ; Strait of Juan de Fuca, 
Admiralty Inlet, and Puget Sound, N. of Washington Territory. 

Mountaiii System.— See under North America,” p. 577. 

Principal River-Basins and Capitals.— See above, at p. 578. 

Table of Rivers and Towns. — The annexed table exhibits in detail 
the river system of the United States, together with the natural position 
of all the cities and towns above 5000 inhabitants contained in their 
basins. Of the eighty-four rivers enumerated, thirtv-five enter the 
ocean directly, the remaining forty-nine being their tributaries ; while, 
of the 230 cities and towns, about one-half average from 5000 to 10,000 
inhabitants, the remainder being above' 10, 000. Those below 10,000 in- 
habitants are distinguished by being printed in italics. 


1. Basins inclined \ 
Rivers. Towns. 

Penol)8Cot, Belfast, Bangor. 

Kennebec, Bath, Augusta. 

Casco Bay, Portland. 

Piscataqua, Portsmouth, Dover. 

Merrimac, Newburypoit, Ando- 

ver, Lawrence, 
Iiowell, Nashua, 
Manchester, Con- 
cord. 

Massachusetts Salem, Lynn, Charles- 

Bay, town, Cambridge, 

Boston. 


} the Atlantic Ocean, 

Rivers. Towns. 

I Cai»e Cod Bay, . .Plymouth. 

Buzzard Bay, — New Bedford. 

Fall River, Fall River, Taunton. 

NairagansettBay. Newport, Warwick, 
Bristol, Tiverton, 
Providence. 

Blackwater, Smithfleld. 

Pawtucket, Pawtucket. 

Thames, New London, NoTwich. 

Connecticut, Middleton, Hart- 

ford, Springfield, 
Northampton, Han- 
over. 

Seehouk, I Worcester. 
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Rivers. Towns. 

Eonj? Island \Newhaven, Bridge- 
Soiiiid, > port. 

Hudson, Brooklyn, JerseyCity, 

New York, New- 
burg, Poughkeepsie, 
Kingston, Catskills 
Hudson, Albany, 
Troy. 


Pas8ia(r, Newark, Paterson. 

Mohawk, Schenectady, Utic.a. 

Rome, Jjcnnox. 
Rariton, New Brunswick. 


Delaware Bay, . .Milford, Dover, n. 

Delawaie li Newcastle, Wilming- 

ton, n. , Philadel- 
phia, Camden, R a r- 
lington, Trenton, 
Princeton, n., Eas- 
ton, Newton, n. 

Schuylkill,. .NorrisioTi, Reading, 
Pottsi.nlle. 

Chesapeake Bay, Annapolis, Balti- 
more. 

Patapsen, Baltimore. 

Susquehanna,.. York, Lancaster, n., 
Harrisburg. 


S w atara 
Creek, . . 


Lehanon. 


Rivers. Towns. 

Potomac, A krandria, Washing- 

ton, Georgetown, 
Frederick City, u., 
Curnherland. 

Rapxmhannock, Frederickshurg. 

James River, . . Richmond, Lynch- 
burg. 

Appomattox, Petersburg. 

Elizabeth R Norfolk, Portsmouth. 

Neuse, Newhern, Raleigh, n. 

Cape Fear R Wilmington, Fayette- 

ville. 

Great Pedee, .... Georgetown. 

gjiree, i 

Wateree, 1 Canuien, Charlotte. 

Savannah, Savannah, A ugusta, 

Hamburg. 

Altamaha and) Darien, Milledoe- 

Oconee, ) ville. 

Ocniulgec, Macon. 

Co. of Florida,. . .St Augustine, St Lucie, 
St Mark's or Port 
Leon, Pensacola. 


2. Basins i nclined to Gulf of Mexico. 


Ooklokonee, Tallahassee, n. 

Appahchicola, . . Aj)palachicola. 

Chattahoochee, F't. Gaines, Eufala, 
Columbus. 

Alabama, Mobile, Montgomery. 

Tombigbv, St Stephen' s,Columbus. 

Black War. I j. , 
nor, 1.. . ) 

Coosa, WetUMpka. 

Pearl, Jackson. 

Mississippi, New Orleans, Baton 

Rouge, Natchez, 
Vicksburg, Colum- 
bia, Helena, Mem- 
phis, St Genevieve, 
St Louis, Alton, 

Hannibal, Quincy, 
Keokuk, Nauvoo, 
Burlington, Musa- 
tine, Davenport, Ga- 
lena, n., Du Buque, 
St Paul. 


Red River, Alexandria, Natchito- 

ches. 

Arkansas, Little Rock, Vam 

Buren. 

White R., Z. .Batesville. 

Ohio, I New Albany, Louis- 


ville, Maddison, 

Cincinnati, Coving- 
ton, Marietta, 

"V^eeling, Steuben- 
ville, Pittsburg. 


Tennessee, 1. Florence, Knoxville. 

Cumberland, 1. Nashville. 

Wabash, La Fayette. Ft. Wayne. 

White R., Z.Indianapolis. 

Kentucky, Z.. Frankfort, Lexing- 
ton, n. 

Miami, Dayton, Springfield, n. 

Sciota, Chillicothe, Colum- 

bus. 

Muskingum, Zanesville. 

KaKka.skia, 1 . . . Vandalia. 

Missouri, Alton, St Charles, 

Jefferson, Frank- 
lin, Independence, 
Ft. Leavenworth, 
Ft, Mandau, Ft. 
Union. 

Kansas, Lecompton, Ft. Riley. 

ioramie. 

or Platte } 

Yellowstone, Ft. Union, 

Illinois, Z Jacksonville, n., Peo- 

ria, n. 

Sangamon, Z. Springfield, n. 

Iowa, Iowa City. 

RockR.,Z Rock Island, Water- 

ton. 

Wisconsin, 1.,. Dover. 

Co. of Texas, Galveston. 

Buffalo, Houston. 

Colorado, .Austin. 

Q 
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Rivers, Towns. 

r Brownsville., Matamo- 
Rio Grande del J ros, ReviUa, Rio 

Norte, "i Grande, Presidio del 

I Norte, Santa Fe, n. 
Sabinas, Santa ^sa, Coahuila. 


Rivers. Towns. 

Conchos, Presidio del Norts, 

Chihuahua, n., 
SanJosi de Parral,Ji. 
Rio Florida,. San Bartolomeo. 
Santa Fd, I Santa Pe. 


8 . Basins inclined 

Rio Colorado, Ft. Yuma. 

Gila, I No towns. 

Rio de Lino, I . . Do. 

RioSan Juan, Z. Do. 

Grand River, 1. Do. 

Co. of California, San Diego, Monterey. 
San Francisco \ San Francisco, San 

Bay, j Jo8^, n., Benicia. 

Sacramento,. . Sacramento City. 
8.011 Joaquin,? Stockton, n. 

Yuba, I Marysville. 


I the Pacific Ocean. 

Columbia, Astoria, Pacific City, 

' Ft. Vancouver, Ft. 
Wala - Wala, Ft. 
Okinakane, Ft, Col- 
ville. 

Willamette, I . . Portland, Oregon City, 
Salem, Marysville. 

Puget Sound, Olympia. 


Lakes. — The Lakes of the United States are neither numerous nor im- 
portant, if we except those mag^nificent fresh-water seas which separate 
it from Canada, and which we have noticed under that country. 

The other principal lakers in the St I.awrence basin are L. Michigan, between 
Michigan and Wi8(!onsin, communicating with L. Huron ; L. Champlain, between 
New York and Vennont, drained by the Riidielieu, but connected by a canal with 
the Hudson ; and L. Oneida, in New York, which discharges its waters into L. 
Ontario by the river Oswego. Tlie following are the principal lakes in the other 
great hydrographic basins : — Moosehead, in Maine, at the source of the Kennebec ; 
Okechobee, in Florida, discharging its surjilus waters by the Caloosahatchee into 
the Gulf of Mexico ; Itasco, in Minnesota, forming the source of the Mississippi ; 
and Pontchartrain, in Ijouisiana, in the delta of that river. Of those belonging to 
the great continental basin, or that have no visible outlet, we need only enumerate 
the Great Salt Lake, Humboldt Lake, Pyramid Lake, Walker's Lake, Sevier Lake — all 
in the territory of Utah ; and lakes Tulare, Mono, and Clear, in California. 

Climate.— The climate of the United States is necessarily very diversi- 
fied, owing to the vast extent and the great variety of the surface. In 
general, however, it is ejccesslve, being characterised by greater heat in 
summer and greater cold in winter than other countries of correspond- 
ing latitudes. 

New York, for example, has the summer of Rome and the winter of Co])en- 
hagen ; though it is one degree further 8. than the fonner, and 16® further south 
than the latter. The mean annual temperature, howewer, is greatly less than in 
corresponding latitudes in the Old World. Tlius, though Philadelphia is nearly 
one degree 8. of Naples, its annual temperature (64®. 9) is ujiwards of 8® lower 
than that of the latter city. In the North-Eastern states, where the latitude 
corresponds with that of Northern Italy and the south of France, the winter is so 
severe for three or four months of the year, that the snow is sufficient for the 
employment of sledges, and the ice of the rivers strong enough to be crossed by 
horses and waggons. On the Pacific side, however, the climate is much less 
rigorous ; while, in the states bordering on the Gulf of Mexico, it is almost tro- 
pical — the July temperature of New Orleans being 81", or the same as that of 
Cairo and Algiers, The annual fall of rain is at New York 80, at Charleston, in 
South Carolina, 47, and at Marietta, in Ohio, 84 inches. The general averse over 
the states is 37^ inches, hut the number of rainy days is smaller than in Europe. 
The prevailing winds are N.W., 8.W., and N.E. The first blows in winter, and, 
coming from frozen re^ons, is piercingly cold and dry. The second prevails in 
summer, especially in the basin of the Mississippi ; while the third, coming from 
the N. Atlantic, is most frequent in the region lying E. of the Alleghanies. In 
the eastern states consumption is very prevalent, as also severe colds, rheu- 
matism, intermittent fever, ague, ophthalmia, and tic doloreux — diseases, no 
doubt, originating in the extreme and highly exciting character of the cliii^te, 
and still more in^e great and rapid changes to which it is subject. 
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Gteology. — Much obscurity still attaches to the geology of the United 
States, owing in part to the vast extent of the area, a large portion of 
which is still in the wildness of nature, and a still gi'eater portion but 
thinly peopled ; and in part to the comparative paucity of explorers. 
In so far, however, as this immense territory has been investigated, it 
appears that, in a geological point of view, it differs very considerably 
fi'om those portions of tlie Old World which have received the greatest 
attention. The sequence of formations is not so complete tis in Europe, 
there being several important geological periods — for example, the Per- 
mian, Triassic, and Wealden — that have left no visible monument be- 
hind. But, while thus deficient in some members of the series as de- 
veloped in Europe, it is apparently more full in the subordinate forma- 
tions of some groups which the two continents jwssess in common. 

Crystalline rocks occur extensively on the Atlantic slope from New Brunswick 
to Alahania, especially in the New England stat<‘s, and the eastern half of New York, 
where they are largely interspersed with granitic- rocks : they alst) cover very ex- 
tensive areas in Wisconsin and Minnesota; while the great mountain-chains of the 
country — the Rocky Mountains, the Alleghanies, and the Ozark Mountains — are 
for the most part built up of them. Silurian stmta are supposed to underlie more 
re(*-eiit formations throughout the entire basin of the Mississippi, but appear at 
the surfa(^e chiefly in the following loc-ulities : — A considerable tract in the state 
of Maine, extending fi'om the capital to New Brunswick ; the western flank of the 
Alleghanies, along tlieir entire lengtii ; an immense circular area of about 130 
miles in diameter in the states of Ohio, Indiamg and Kentucky, having for its 
centre the city Cincinnati ; a smaller oblong area in Tennessee on the south 
side of the river Cumherland ; the northeni bolder of New York adjoining Lake 
Ontario, and extending from the Hudson to the falls of Niagara; and, lastly, an 
immense tract south of Ijakc buperior, extending from Lake Michigan and the 
Canadian frontier to the Missouri. The Devonian system is highly developed, not 
only in regard to the vast thickness of the stmta, and the great extent of country 
which they cover, hut also in regard to the great variety of its organic contents. 
The most extensive tract of Devonian strata, so far as yet knoam, is that which is 
bounded on the North by Lakes Michigan, Huron, and Erie, and on the W., S., 
and E. by the Illinois, Tennessee, and Hmlson rcspectivcdy. The carboniferous 
Hvstem is also very extensively developed, especially in the eastoiu states between 
the .Vppalachian (diain and the 97th meridian, and north of the .34th parallel. The 
carboiiLfemus liinest-oue, one of its inoinbers, oi^cupies, moreover, a wide area in 
the upper basin of the Missouri, and in the Continental basin, especially in the 
territories of Nebraska, Washington, KuiiHas, and Utali. The sectmda^ or meso- 
zoic. senes, so highly developed in the continent of Europe, is, in .America, mainly 
rei»resented by the cretaceous system, which, with its sands, clays, marls, soft 
grey limestones, and chameteristic gi-eensand, occupies by far the larger part of 
the western half of the Union, especially between the meridians (rf 97^* and 112°, 
Tertiary deposits, including the Boulder Clay, prevail chiefly along the three great 
maritime frontiers — from Long Island to Florida, from Florida to Mexico, and 
from Lower California to Vamniuver Island — and generally extend inland from 100 
to 160 miles ; but in the lower basin of the Mississippi their width cannot be leas 
than 450 miles. A large portion of the Continental Basin, together with nume- 
rous detached tracts in Nebraska, are also covered with tertiary deposits. 

Hinerals. — The ci^stallmo rocks in many parts of the Union are pecu- 
liarly rich in metallic ores. In the Atlantic slope they contain nume- 
rous veins of the ores of lead, copper, zinc, iron, and other metals. They 
also form the matrix of the gold of California and the South Atlantic 
states, and of the great masses of copper ore, amid the trappean out- 
bursts on the borders of Lake Superior, all of which appear to ^ve been 
injected during the deposition of the earlier palaeozoic strata. 

The gold field of California is one of the richest in the world, and yields only to 
those of Australia. The gold was accidentally discovered in 1848 on the banks of 
the l^cmmento. The value sent to the United States in 1862, was 46,000,000 dol- 
lars, besides a large quantity removed privately out of the country. The sam^ 
region yielda.also iron, lead, copper, silver, mercury, coal, diamonds, and marble. 
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Mercury is also found in Kentucky, Ohio, and on the borders of the Great Lakes. 
Kich Ic^ mines are worked in Illinois, Wisconsin, and Missouri, and yield nearly 
14,000 tons annually. Salt abounds in the plateau-region of Utah, as well as in 
many other parts of the United States, and the 8alt-si)rings of New York produce 
Upwards of 5,600,000 dollars’ value per annum. In the same state are found, in 
the early gneiss rocks, magnetic oxide of iron and sulphuret of iron. The Palteo- 
ioic rocks, so enormously developed between the Appalachian chain and the river 
Missouri, are remarkably rich in coal. The principal coal-lields are : (1) The great 
Appalachian coal-field, extending from Pennsylvania to the Tuscaloosa, in Ala- 
bama, embracing an area of 70,000 square miles, and attaining a maximum thick- 
ness of 2500 feet. (2.) The coal-field of Michigan, near the centre of that state, 
and embracing an area of 15,000 square miles. (3.) The gi-eat coal-field lying between 
the Ohio and Missiasijipi anticlinals, which spreads out in the form of a wide 
elliptical basin from Kentucky northwards through Indiana and Illinois to Rock 
River, and contains an area of 50,000 square miles. (4.) The north-west, or Iowa 
and Missouri coal-field, occupying the immense triangular space which is bounded 
by the Mississippi, the Missouri, and the Iowa rivers, and containing an estimated 
area of 57,000 sejuare miles. Coal is also found in Utah, in the Rocky Mountains, 
in California, and various other localities, but it is doubtful whetlier it belongs to 
the Palteozoic series. The united area of all the coal-fields in the United States is 
estimated at 190,000 stiuare miles, which exceeds twenty-told all the coal deposits 
of Europe. There are also numerous and iuexlianstible beds of iron-ore, especi- 
ally in the Alleghanies, and, in 1855, there w'ere 750,000 tons of pig-iron j»roduced. 

Botany. — The vegetation of the United States, with the exception of 
the portion lying W. of the Rocky Mountains, is comprised within 
Schouw’s /owrfA eund fifth Phyto-geographic Regions. 

Tlie former of these, or the Region of Asters and Solulagos, extends from the 
35th parallel to T^ake Winnipeg and 8t James’ Bay, and consequently embraces 
a large section of British America ; but the portion of it contained in the United 
States is bounded by the parallels of 85* and 49® N., and by the mean annual iso- 
therms of 41* and 59* Fall,, having the Atlantic on the E. and the Rocky Mountains 
on the W. This extensive region is mainly characterised by the great number of 
species belonging to the genera from which it derives its name ; by the gieat 
variety of its oalw and pines ; by the small number of Bjiccies belonging to the 
orders crucifene, umbellifciffi, (dchoraceie, and cjuiarocejihalte ; by the total ab- 
sence of the heath tribe ; and by the jiresence of more numerous speities of whortle- 
berry than in Europe, North'of lat. 45®, the birch, jiine, American elm, willow', 
and maple, are the principal forest trees. Between this and lat. 85®, the oak, beech, 
sycamore, acacia, poj)lar, walnut, and cedar, abound in the uplands, and the cy- 
press and other jdants of H. Europe in the plains. In 1848, the number of indige- 
nous flowering plants in this portion of the United States was 1966 species, of 
which 571 were monocotyledons, and 1395 dicotyledons. The cultivated plants 
are in general the same as in Great Britain, Central Europe, and Canada, and 
consist chiefly of wheat, maize, flax, hemp, hops, potatoes, tobacco, the vine, and 
fruit-trees in great abundance. The region lying between lat. 35° and the gulf of 
Mexico, and between the Atlantic Ocean and the Rocky Mountains, is termed the 
Region of Magnolias, as it is mainly characterised by plants of this order, so re- 
markable for their large odoriferous flowers, and for the tonic qualities of their 
bark. The order includes 65 species, the greater number of whicli are peculiar to 
this region, the others being found in the West Indies, Japan, China, and India. 
Other characteristics of this remon are, the frequency of tropical jdants, especially 
of the orders anonaeese, sapinuacese, melastomaceee, cactaceee, and zin^beraceee ; 
the comimrative fewness of asters and solidagos, and of the orders, labiatse, cary- 
ophyllaceee, umbelliferaj, cichoracem, and geranise ; and the broad shining leaves 
of the forest-trees. The mean annual temperature varies from 69° in the N. to 
78° in the 8. The cultivated plants of this region are chiefly the A'ine, olive, fig, 
orange, sugar-cane, cotton, tobacco, rice, wheat, maize, and other grains. The 
cotton plant is cultivated chiefly in South Carolina, Georgia, and the adjacent 
states, the total croii, for 1855, being 1,263,000,000 lb., or 2,847,839 bales of 4 
cwt. each. Tobacco is grown chiefly in Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and North Carolina, the total annual pniduce being estimated at 2,000,000 cwts. 
Rice is grown principally in South Carolina, and the sugar-cane in Louisiana, 
Florida, and Georgia. The culture of the vine has made considerable progress, 
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especially in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Indiana, where ahont 140,000 gallons of wine 
are produced annually; while in many parts the mulberry tree grows spontaneously. 

Zioology. — The quadnimana, edentata, and pachydermata, are un- 
known in the United States ; the marsupialia are represented by one 
species of opossum ; the carnivora by numerous species of bats, hedge- 
hogs, and shrews ; by bears, racoons, coatis, badgers, and gluttons ; by 
martens, skunks, otters, foxes, and by the puma or cougar, wdiich may 
be regarded as the lion of the New World ; the niminants embrace the 
moose-deer or American elk, Virginian deer, antelope, the argali of the 
Rocky Mountains, and the American bison, which in vast herds roams 
over the wide prairies of the west ; while the rodents include the beaver, 
musquash, and numerous other species belonging to the squirrel, mouse, 
porcupine, and hare tribes. The domestic animals, having all been intro- 
duced from Europe, require no particular notice. 

The birds of the United States arc very imnierous, and have been ably and 
beautifully illustrated by Wilson, Audubon, the Prince of Musignano, and others. 
Among rapacious biixls are seveiul eagles, hawks, vultures, and owls ; the singing 
birds are cclebmted for their number and variety, as the mocking bird, the wood- 
thrush, and the Virginian nightingale; while birds of game include the woodcock, 
l)artridge, grouse, wild turkey, wild goose, eider-duck, and snijte. Reptiles abound, 
an<l belong to every order ; tortoises aiul frogs are especially numerous ; the 
lizards include the alligator or cayman : and the serpents, whi(di are about 40 in 
number, the deadly rattlesnake. In 1842, the number of known fishes was 440 
species, distributed through 150 genera and 32 families : in the state of New York 
alone there were no fewer than 205 8i)eeies. The fresh-water fishes, especially in 
the Ohio, are extremely numerous. The. rivers, lakes, and sea-coasts abound with 
a 8uri)rising number of molluse.ons animals, especially bivalves, among which Unio 
piirpure.'tcans is the most ri(dily coloured. 

Ethnography. — The people of the United States belong to three great 
divisions of the human -family — Caucasians, Negroes, and American 
Indians. 

The Caucasians, or Whites, who embrace about six-sevenths of the entire jwpu- 
lation, are mainly of British and Irish extraction ; but Germans, Dutch, and 
Freneli are also numerous. In the New England States, as also in Virginia and 
tlie Can)liiuis, the iuhabihints are nearly all of British origin ; Dutch and Irish 
are numerous in the middle States ; Germans in the western part of New York, ii;i 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, and in the Western States ; French, in Louisi- 
ana, Missouri, and Indiana ; and Spaniards, in Texas, Florida, and California. 
The Negro population are of African descent, and number alxmt 3,600,000, eight- 
ninths of whom are slaves. These now exist exclusively in the South-Risteyn and 
South-Western States, where slavery, with all its hateful concomitants, is still 
upheld by law ; for though tlie direct importation of slaves is now happily 
abolished, the mimber of slave.s is rai)i<Ily increasing from natural causes. “ The 
slave is not allowed the usual rights t)f citizenship, is held incompetent as a 
witness against any member of the white poi)iilation, is denied the privileges of 
education, and the riglit of purchasing his own freedom, even when he has the 
means.” In some of the slave States, as in Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, and 
Alabama, the negroes constitute from a third to a half of the entire j)opulation. 
The Indians, or alwrigines, have greatly decreased in numbers since the discovery 
of America by Europeans at the eml of the fifteenth century. They are variously 
estimated at from 300,000 to 400,000 persons, and are chiefly located in the Indian 
territory, which Congress lias set aside for their pennanent residence. 
Languages. — The English language is predominant throughout all 
parts of the American Union ; but foreigners, who at the last census 
constituted 11 per cent of the entire free population, as well as all the 
aboriginal tribes, continue to speak their respective native tongues. 

Education is universally diffused, and a larger proportion of the 
people can read and write than in any other country, whether of the Old 
or New World. 
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Immense sums are voted annually for the support of schools and colleges by 
the legislatures of the diflerent States. “ Education is eminently practical, and 
has nothing speculative in its nature. Primary instruction is gratuitous, but not 
obligatory. The schools are well furnished and the teacihers liberally temune- 
rate<L The best edu(;ated states are those of New England and New York, where 
the proportion of the population attending school is equal to that of the ta^ist 
instnicted countries of Europe. The higher branches of leaniing are also assi- 
duously cultivated.” High schools and grammar schools are numerous, and 
there are throughout the Union no fewer than 120 colleges and universities, 
either for geuentl courses of study or the preparation of particular professions. 
The oldest of these is Harvard University, Massachusetts, founded in 1036, and 
possessing the laigest library in America. 

Literature. —The nation being- still in its infancy, its literature is 
not very extensive. The progress already made, however, in every de- 
partment of learning, is truly remarkable. Nowhere is science culti- 
vated with greater zeal, and nowhere are its votaries more highly hon- 
oured. The quarterly journals, and other periodicals, are numerous, and 
conducted in general with great ability. The first newspaper published 
in -the country was in 1704, and the second in 1720. When the Revolu- 
tion began, in 1775, the number had risen to 35 ; in 1810 there were 359 ; 
in 1840, 1031 ; in 1850, 2520 ; while at the present moment the number 
does not fall much short of 4000. The number of copies of newspapers 
in circulation in 1850 was nearly 427,000,000. Of the many distinguished 
names that adorn the literature of the United States we can mention 
only a few examples. 

PoETRV. — Br>'nnt, Brainard, Dana, Halleck, Hillhouse, Huntingdon, Long- 
fellow, Peabody, Percival, Pienmnt, Mrs Sigourney, Whittier, Wilcox, N. P. 
Willis. 

Statesmen, — John Quincy Adams, Fi-anklin, Hamilton, Jay, Jefferson, Madison, 
Morris, Trumbull, Washington. 

History. — BaiKToft, Bradford, Belknap, Bozman, Brackenridge, Drake, Dunlap, 
Greenhow, Hale, Ilammoiul, Irving, Motley, Pitkin, Prescott, Quincy, Ranisaj^ 
Bavage, Scli(K)h!raft, Traiiy, Thompson, Wain, Wheaton, Young. 

Geooraphy and Travels. — Baird, Cass, Catlin, H. T. Cheever, Flint, Lewis 
and Clarke, Morrell, Norman, Olmstead, Parker, Perkins, Pike, Robinson, Ro- 
berts, Reynolds, Rockwell, Steven, Sillimau, Southgate, Stewart, Tanner, Taylor, 
Townsend, Warriner. 

Physical Science. — Audubon, Beck, Bowditch, Browne, Cleaveland, Conrad, 
Dana, Davis, De Kay, Eaton, Elliott, Espy, Godinaii, Gould, Asa Gray, Halde- 
man. Hare, Harlan, Harris, Hitchc.ock, Holbrook, Jay, Maury, Michaux, Morton, 
NortAn, Nnttall, Olmsted, Pierce, Redlleld, Say, Shepard, Sillinian, Sniitlj, 
Torrey, Wallace, Welwter, Wilson, Wyatt, H D. Rodgers. 

Mental and Moral Science. — Adams, Day, Henry, Hickok, Jouffroy, Kauff- 
man, Lieher, Rauch, Schmucker, Tappan, Tucker, UiJuim, Waylaiid. 

Theology. — Alexander, Baraes, Beecher, Bush, Channiiig, G. B. Cheever, 
Dwight, Jonathan Edwards, B. B, Edwards, Emmons, Hodge, Hopkins, Mason, 
Payson, Pond, Prime, Skinner, Spring, Stowe, Taid, Woods. 

Ecclesiastical History. — Hawks, Murdock, Pond, Rauch, Rupp. 

Oriental Literature. — Bush, Coiinaut, Nordheimor, Robhison, Riggs, 
fltuart. Turner. 

Classical Literature. — Anthon, Crosby, Felton, Leverett, Sophocles, 
Woolsey. 

English Literature and MisoELLANEf»U8. — Abl>ott, Agnew, Delafleld, Drake, 
Emerson, Forry, Gliddon, HubVmrd, Irving, Mather, M'Cauley, M‘Cnlloch, 
Mellen, Nonnan, Park, Parker, Sanborn, Smyth, Spring, Tucker, Noah Webster. 

Romance. — Allston, Bird, Browu, Cooper, Irving, Miss Sedgwick, Mrs Stowe. 

Orators.— J. Q. Adams, Everett, Dauiel Webster. 

Religion.— Christianity, in one or other of its forms, is the only 
religion known in the United States ; but the variety of sects is enor- 
mous. 
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The most important sects are the Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians, who 
number almut four, three, and two millions respectively. After these rank the 
Cougregationalists, Episcopalians, Roman Catholics, and Lutherans, none of 
which far exceeds half a million adherents. None of the denominations is en- 
dowed by the State — the ministers and churches being supported by the voluntary 
contributions of the people. As regards the advan(;ement of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom throughout the world, the American churches will bear a favourable 
comparison with any in Christendom ; and there are few heathen countries into 
which their missionaries have not found their way. In the year 1857 a remark- 
able revival of religion, which, for duration and magnitude stands without a 
parallel in the annals of Christianity, manifested itself in New York, and soon 
spread over all parts of the Union and the British Isles. 

Govemment, Army, and Navy. — The government of the United States 
is a confederated republic, based on the constitution of 1787 ; but each 
state is independent in the management of its internal affairs, and 
possesses a legislature and executive of its own. 

The general goveroiment is called the Congress, which consists of a president, 
senate, and House of Representatives, and meets annually at Washington, the 
capital of the Union, on the first Monday of Dec.ember. The President is elected 
for a term of four years. He must be a native-born citizen of not less than thirty- 
live years of age. He enjoys a salary of 25,000 dollars, with an official residence ; 
and is assisted in the govemment by a vice-president, chosen in the same manner 
as himself, and by a cabinet of six ministers of his own selection. He is (!om- 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy, and, with the c.oncurreuce of the senate, 
declares war, makes peace, and appoints ambassadors, judges, and other olfleers. 
The present president, James Buchanan of Pennsylvania, who acceded to office 
on the 4th of Manth 1847, is the fifteenth individual who has held that high office. 
The senate consists of 04 members, l>eing two from each State, who are chosen 
by the legislatures of the different States for a term of six years, one-third of the 
nunil)er retiring biennially. The vice-i)re8ident, who has a salary of 6000 dollars, 
is the president of the senate. The House of Representatives consists of one 
member for every 93,423 inhabitants ; the present number being 237. Tliey are 
chosen biennially by the free citizens of the several States, in all of which the 
suffrage is universal. Their duties and fumdious nearly correspond to those of 
the members of the British House of Commons. Every senator and representa- 
tive receives eight dollars u-day during the period of his attendance in Congress, 
besides his travelling expenses. No bill becomes a law imtil passed by both 
houses and approved by the President. The president may also veto any act of 
Congress ; but it may yet become law if re-enacted by t wo-tliirds of both Houses. 
The 35th Congress opened its sittings on the 7th December 1857. Each of the 
territories enjoys the privilege of sending one delegate to Congress, who has a 
right to speak, but not to vote. 

In 1857 the regular army consisted of only 12,688 men, including officers ; but 
the aggregate militia fonie of the Union amounted in the same year to the enor- 
mous number of 2,071,249 men, and 54,109 officers. The navy consisted of 73 
armed vessels, currying 2323 guns, embracing 10 line-of-battle ships, 13 frigates, 
19 sloops, 19 war-steamers, and 12 smaller vessels. 

Eevenue, Expenditure, and Public Debt.— Tho Public Revenue in 18.57 
amounted to 88,632,839 dollars or £18,444,000 sterling — one pound ster- 
ling being equal to 4 dollars and 80 cents. The chief sources of revenue 
are taxes and sales of land. The Expenditure amounted in the same 
year to 70,322,724 dollars, of which 31,987,000 were for the army and 
navy. Public or Federal Debt at 8th December 1857 was 25,165,154 
dollars ; but the aggregate debts of the different States amounted to 
287,292,000 dollars additional. 

Commerce, Exports, and Imports. — Owing to the deep indentations of 
the eastern coast, the numerous navigable rivers of the interior, the 
magnificent lakes that skirt the northern frontier, and the vast net work 
of railways which is spread over the country, the commercial facilities 
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Uiiited States stand, perhaps, unrivalled among the nations, while 
the ^tual extent of its trade is second only to that of Britain. The 
foreign trade, though shared in by all the States, is principally confined 
to the nine North-Eastern States, among which New York and Massa- 
chusetts stand pre-eminent. 

three years ending June 30, 1857, the Im.'pnrts amounted in value to 
-d 1 million, 314 million, and .360 million dollars respeetivoly ; while for the same 
years the Exiwrts were valued at 246 million, 326 million, and 362 million dollars 
respectively. One half of the imjiorts for 1856 were from the British Empire, and 
collated chiefly of manufactured goods from England ; the other principal im- 
ports were tea, sugar, niolaases, coftee, and other tropical produce, liesides wines, 
fruits, hides, and an immense variety of minor articles. Two-thirds 
of the exports lor the same year were to Great Britain and her eolonies. In onlcr 
of miportanee the exports rank as follows: cotton, bullion, breudstufl's, pro- 
yisio^, tobacco, cotton fabrics, timber, and rice. Cotton is by far the most 
important article exported from the United States, and forms nearly a third of 
the total value. In 1855 no less than 1,008,000,000 lbs., or four-flfths of the entire 
crop, were exported to foreign eoiintries, the gi-oss value of which was 88 million 
dollars ; and two-thirds of the whole were sent to the Englisli market. The sjieeie 
and bnllion in the same yt‘ar unioiiiited to 66 , 000 , 000 , the breadstufl's and provi- 
sions to 38,000,000, and the toliacco to 14,700,000 dollai*s. The number of mer- 
chant vessels that entered in 1856 was 21,682, carrying 6,872,254 tons ; and the 
number that cleared 21,778 ships, with an aggregate burthen of 7,000,473 tons. Tlie 
costing trade is veiy extensive; the cod and whale fisheries are actively prose- 
cuted, while a vast nuinbor of steamers and other craft are constantly ]>lying the 
navigalde rivers of the interior, and the liuge lakes that indent the northern fron- 
tier. The great commercial ports are New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Charleston, New Orleans, and San Francisco. 

Internal Conunonlcation. — In no other country in tho world has rail- 
way communication been so gigantically developed as in the United 
States. 

+ 1 , extending from the Missouri to tlie Atlantic seaboard, and from 

tne Uhio to the great lakes, is covered with one unbroken network of railway lines. 
JLhey are less numerous in the slave-hobling States — the prineijial lines being in 
Georgia and the two Carolinas ; and scarcely exist farther west than the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri. In 18.56 the number of miles coni]*lcted w'us 20,000, un- 
nnished 16,000--making together no less than 36,000 miles. The estimated total 
cost will be 1,000,000,000 dollars, the annual receipts are 01,000,000, the working 
expenses 48,000,000, and the net income 42,000,000 dollars. The number of 

annually conveyed exceeds 61,000,000, besides goods amounting to 
122,000,000 tons. 
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THE MEXICAN CONFEDERATION. 


Boundarlei.— N., Texas, New Mexico, and California; W., the 
Pacific Ocean; S. , the Pacific, Guatemala, and Belize ; E. , the Carib- 
bean Sea and Gulf of Mexico. 


extends from lat. 16» 46' to 82" 46' N., and from Ion. 87" to 
124 w therefore embraces 17 degi’ees of latitude and 37 degrees of longitude. 
I he city Durango, capital of the State of same name, is situated almost exactly in 

same parallel of latitude with San 
n Mourzouk the capital of Fezzan, Muscat, Bhopal, 

Dacca, Canton, and the Sandwich Islands. * i > 
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Form and Dimensions. — The form resemfJes a cornucopia, with 
its mouth directed towards Washington. The extreme length from 
the head of the Gulf of California to Central America, is 1800 miles : 
the extreme breadth along the northern frontier amounts to 1300 
miles, but across the Isthmus of Tehuaiitejiec it does not exceed 130 
nules. 

Area. — The area is very uncertain, but is estimated by the most 
recent authorities at 856, 000 square miles, or seven times the area of 
the British Isles. 

Population. — In 1852 the pomdation, including Yucatan, was 
estimated at 7,845,205, a number w4ich does not greatly exceed 
the present population of IrelancL 

Political Divisions.— The confederation consists, at present, of 22 
states, 3 territories, and 1 federal district, making in all 26 political 
divisions. Yucatan, wliich declared herself indei)endent a second 
time, in 1846, has again entered the Union. Presently, therefore, 
there are 10 northern, 10 central, and 6 southern states, as estab- 
lished in the following table : — 

TEN NOKTHERN STATES. 

Lower Caltfornta (Territory).— La Paz 2, Loreto 1 (S.E. coast). 

Sonora.-- Arispe 7, Pitic 8, Ures 7, Sonora 8 (Sonora), Guaymas 3 
(Yagui). 

Chihuahua. — Chihuahua 14 n., Presidio del Norte, San Joh6 de Par- 
ral, 6 n. (Conchos, ajl, Rio del Norte), San Bartolomeo, 20 (Rio Florida 
ojjl. Conchos). 

Coahuila. — Saltillo 20 (Tigr<5), Santa Pa)sa 10, Coahuila or Monte 
Lovez 4 (Sabinas, affi. Rio del Norte). 

New Leon. — Monterey 14, Linares 4 (Tigrd). 

Tamaulipas. — Victoria or New Santander 6 (Santander), Matamoros 
20, Revilla (Rio del Norte). 

San Luis Potosi. — San Luis 40 n. (Tampico), Valles 4 (Panuco). 

Zacatecas and Aguas Calientes.*— Zacatecas 25 n, Presnilla 18 
n. (Santander), Sombrerote 18 n. (Rio Grande de Parras), Lagos 15, 
Aguas Calientes 20 (Rio Santiago). 

Durango. — Durango 22 n. (Culiacan), Nombre de Dios 7 n. (Rio 
Grande de Parras), Smi Juan del Rio, 10 n. (Nasas). 

Sinaloa. — Culiacan 8 (Culiacan), Sinaloa 10 (Sinaloa), Los Alamos 
8 n.. Villa del Fuertd 5 (Rio del Fuertd), Mazatlan 15 ( W, coast), Santa 
Cruz 10 (Mayo). 

TEN CENTRAL STATES. 

Xaltsco or GUADALAXARA.—Guadalaxara 63 n., San Bias 6, Topic 
25 n. (Rio Grande de Santiago). 

Colima (Territory). — Colima 32 (Colima). 

Miohoacan. — Morelian, formerly Valladolid 25 n. (Lerma, affl. San- 
tiago), Pascuaro 6(L. Pascuaro), 2^mora, 6 (L. Chapala). 

Guanaxuato.— Guanaxuato 49 n., Villa de Loon 20, Salamanca 15, 
Irapuato 12, Zolaya 10 n. (Lerma). 

Queuetaro. — Queretaro 30 n. (Lerma), San Juan del Rio 10 (Pate, 
ajl. Panuco). 

* Aguas Calientes is sometimes regarded as forming the east part of Xalisco. 
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Mexico.— Tezcuco 10 (L. Tezcuco), Toluca 12, Lerma 5, Tenauzingo 
(Lerma), Zimapan 9, Tula (Panuco). 

Federal District of Mexico. — Mexico 220 (L. Tezcuco). 

Tlascala (Territory). — Tlaacala 4 (Nasca). 

Vera Cruz. Vera Cruz 8, Tampico 7, Xalapa 10 n. (Gulf of Mexico), 
Oribava 16 (Rio Blanco). 

Puebla, --La Puebla 72, Cholula 10 (Nasca), Tehuacan 12 (Salado, 
offi,. Alvarado). 

SIX SOUTHERN STATES. 

Guerrero. — Acapulco 5 (Pacific), Zacatula (Bolsas), Tixtla 5. 

Oaxaca. — Oaxaca 25 (Rio Verde), Tilapa (Pacific). 

Tehuantepec. — Tehuantepec 14 (Tehuantepec). 

Chiapas. — Ciudad Real, or San Christoval, formerly Ciudad de las 
Casas 4, Chiapas 15, Tuxtla 5, San Bartolomeo 8, Commitan or Comitlan 
10 (Tabasco), Palenjjue (diacamas, affi. Usamasinto), Soconusco n. 
(Pacific). 

Tabasco. — San Juan Bautista or Villa Hermosa 8, Port Victoria or 
Frontera de Tabasco (Tabasco). 

Yucatan.- Merida 40 n., Campeachy 15 (Gulf of Mexico), Valladolid 
15 (Bolina), Izamal (Silam). 

Descriptive Notes — Northern States. — ha Pas and Loreto, two small towns 
on the S. E. coast of Lower or Old California, with a oelebrated pearl-fishery in 
the vicinity, now nearly abandoned. Loreto is the oldest establishnieut of the 
Bpaniards in California. Arispe and Sonora have rich gold and silver mines in 
their vicinity. It is said that the household utensils in Arispe are nearly all of 
pure gold. Chihnahna, the chief mart for the tnule between Santa Fe and the 
united States. Saltillo, a well-built, luimlsojiie, and important town on the Tigr^, 
with extensive woollen manufactures, ami a large annual fair. Santa Pom has 
silver mines in its vicinity. Monterey, a considerable town on tbe Tigr6, 180 miles 
from its lutmth. It is tiie most imifortant place in Nortberu Mexico, atid near it 
are valuable gold, silver, and lead mines. Matarnoroa, an im])ortant river-port 
town on the right bank of the Rio Grande del Norte, exporting specie, hides, wool, 
and horses, Luis Potosi, an important town near tbe soure.e of tbeTampiet), 
maintaining an active home and foreign trade. Zaeuteeas, tlie ]U'ineii)al mining 
city of the state of same name, all the towns of which are extensively ongf^ed in 
mining silver — the neighlM)uring mountains being the richest in the world in that 
precious metal. Acunas Calienies, so nanie.d on account of the hot sprin^fs in its 
vicinity, is admirably situated for trade, being on the lugli road from Zacatecas to 
Sonora and Durango, and on that from San Luis Potosi to Guadahixara. Durango, 
a considerable place carrying on a good trade in (jattle and leather, and having 
iron mines in the vicinity, (hdiarun, a depot for goods i)assing from Mazatlan to 
Guaymas, and c.ontainiiigmany private houses, riclily and beautifully famished — 
many of the inhabitants having realised large fortunes from the silver of the 
neighbouring Sierra. Here are extensive silver-amalgamation works, and a gov- 
ernment mint, Mazatlan, a <':heerful, well-built toAvn, greatly superior to any 
other on the Pacific coast of Mexico. The banana and cocoa-nut tree thrive here 
in the gardens. 

Central States. — Guadalaxara is, after Mexico, the largest and most interest- 
ing city of the Confederation ; it covers a wide extent of surface, and contains 
several magnificent palaces, numerous churches, and other indi<rations of wealth. 
It was founded by the Spaniards in 1561, has well supidiod markets, and exten- 
sive manufactures of cotfon-shawls, and of jars made of sceuted earth. Colima, 
the pi in(;ipal town in the territory, of same name, stands in a fertile plain 8.W. of 
the volcano of Colima. It has considerable trade. MoreXian, a handsome town 
of considerable size, 116 miles W.N. W. of Mexico. Guanuxuatc, a large but mean- 
looking town formed of a numlKjr of villages, in the centre of one of the richest 
mining districts in the world, and standing on the plateau of Auahuae, 6869 feet 
above the level of the sea. Qveretaro, 110 miles N.W. of Mexico, is noted for its 
magnificent aqueduct, 10 miles in len^lu and for the ratification of the treaty of 
peace in 1848 between Mexico and the United States. Tezcuco, though the capital 
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of the state of Mexico, is an inconsiderable town deriving its chief interest from 
historical associations, and from the remains of antiquity which it contains, espe- 
cially three vast pyramids, and a i)alaee said to be that of Montezuma, the last of 
the native Mexican luinces, Mexico (the Tenmhtitlan of the ancient Aztecs), 
capital of the Federal districtt of same name and of the Mexicap confederation, is 
universally regarded as one of the linestand wealthiest cities in the world, thoiigh 
in population it does not exceed Edinburgh. It is situated in a si)acious plain of 
about 1700 square miles in area, enclosed by mountains, and containing many fine 
lakes. The city stands at an elevation of 7471 feet above the sea level. When 
taken by Cortez in 1521, it occujued several islands in the Lake Tezcuc.o, from 
whi(!h it is now 2J miles distant. The churches and other public buildings con- 
tain a vast amount of wealth in statues, vases, candelabras, balustrades, &c., com- 
posed of the ]ireciou8 metals, and ornamented with diamonds and precious stones. 
The cathedral, a large and imposing edifice, stands on the site of the principal 
temple of the Aztecs, and contains a remarkable monimient of antiquity, the cal- 
ender-stone of that nation — an immense muss of jiorphyry inscribed with astiDno- 
inical signs and figures. TJaxcala, a small town east of Mexico, built long before 
the arrival of Europeans in the New World. Vem Cruz and Tampico, the prin- 
cipal seaport towns of the c.onfe<leration, are extremely uidiealthy : the trade is 
extensive, the exports consisting chiefly of bullion, cochineal, sugar, flour, indigo, 
provisions, drugs, vanilla, logwood, and pimento. Xalpa gives its name to the 
drug jalop, which grow's here wild. La Puebla, noted for its numerous churches and 
its manufactures of soap, glass, iron, and steel. 

Southern States. — Aca^mlcx), a 8eajM)rt towm on the Pacific coast, with a fine 
harbour, and rivalling Mazatlau in the extent of its commerce. It was oniie cele- 
brated for the rich Spanish galleon which annually departc<l from it for Manilla, 
laden with the precious metals of Mexico, and returning with the products of 
eastern Asia. Ocvraca has manufac.tures of chocohatt*, soap, and peri'umery, and 
an active tmde in sugar and cochineal. Tehuantepec, near the south side of the 
Isthmus, of same name, was, in 1853, sold to the United States for 25,000,000 
dollars. Aferida, situated alsmt 30 miles from the north troast of Y U(^atan, is con- 
nected with its i»ort, Sisal, by a good road, but its trade is inconsiderable. It has 
a Mtorish a8po(d, having been built at a time whem that style prevailed in Spanish 
architecture. Campeachy, the principal seaport town of the states, is strongly 
fortified, has a college, ship-building docks, and a good export trade in cotton, 
wax, and a species of logwood called “ Campeachy wood.” 

Islands. — Angeles, Tiburon, Cerralbo, and several smaller islands, in 
the Gulf of Chlifonria ; Carmen and Port Royal in the Gulf of Mexico, 
between Tabasco and Yucatan; Cozumel and Ambergris Key, in the 
Caribbean Sen, oflf the easUcoiist of Yucatan. 

CapOT. — Cape San Lucas, the south extremity of Lower California; Point 
San Eugenio, and Point San Lazaro, W. of Lower California ; Capo 
Corientes, W. of Xalisco ; Cape Catoche, N.E. of Yucatan ; Capo Roxo, 
N.E. of Vera Cruz. 

Bays and Gnlfe.— Gulf of CtUifomia, between the Peninsula of Cali- 
fornia and the mainland ; Vera Cruz Bay and Coatzacoalcos Bay, in the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Mountains and Table-Lands. — The mountain-system of Mexico is 
altogether peculiar. Almost the entire country consists of an enormous 
plateau raised by volcanic forces to an elevation varying from 6000 to 
9000 feet, and ramifying as the land grows wider into several diverging 
chains. 

This plateau, known as the table-land of Anahuac, attains its highest elevation 
between the (nii)ital aud Vera Cniz, or about the parallel of 19° N., and before it 
projects its diverging anus. In this latitude, and pro(;eeding from E. to W., are 
the following lofty volcanic, peaks — viz. Orizaba, 17, .347 feot, now extinct ; Sierra 
Nevada, or Iztaceihnatal, 15,703 feet; Popocatepetl, the culminating point of 
Mexico, 17,720 feet; Nevado de Toluca, 16,250 feet; and Jorullo, which, on the 
night of 28th September 1769, rose from the level of the plain to a height of 4149 
feet. All these, except the last, rise above the line of pen^etual snow, which in 
this latitude has an elevation of about 15,000 feet. North of Guanaxuato (lat. 21®), 
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the elevated mass divides into three hrane.hes, the central of which bends to the 
N.N.W. till it enters the United States, and merges into the Rocky Mountains, 
about lat. 44°. In the S. it is known as the Sierra Madre, and farther N. as the 
Sierra de los Mimbres. The eastern branch or Cordillera of Cohahuela and Potosi, 
runs through the state of Ssin Luis Potosi, and gradually sinks in elevation till it 
disappears in the plain watered by the Rio Grande del Norte. The western branch, 
or Cordillera de Sonora, extmrds along the Gulf of California from Ijake Chapala 
to the Rio Colorado. In the state of Somu'a it forms the Pimeria Alta, which are 
celebmted for their gold mines. The only low groumls (d any extent in the country 
occur along the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, especially in the states of Tamaulipas 
and Yucatan, which are generally but little raised above the sea-level. 

Biver System.— With exception of the Rio Grande del Norte, which 
separates the country from tlie United States, and the Rio Colorado, 
which forms the boundary between Sonora and Old California, the rivers 
of Mexico are generally mere torrents, which, rushing from the elevated 
table-land, reach the sea after a short course. 

The chief of these are the Sonora, Yagui, Mayo, Fueste, .and Culiacan, flowing 
westward into the Gulf of Mexico ; the Rio Crandc de Santiago (from Lake Cha- 
pala), Rio Rolsas, and Tehunntejtee, <lischarging their waters into the Pacilic ocean ; 
and the Tabasco, with its affluent the Usainasinbi, the Paniu'o with its tributary 
the Tampico, and the Santumhir falling into the Gulf of Mexico. For the towns oil 
the Rio Grande del Norte, sec: under “ United States.” 

Lakes. — The lakes on the Mexican table-land are very numerous, and 
many of them of volcanic origin. The largest are Chajiala, with an area 
of about 1300 square miles, between Xalisco and Michoacan ; Parras, in 
Coahuila ; Tezcuco, in the immediate vicinity of the capital ; and Chan- 
canah, in Yucatan. Several large salt-water lagoons fringe the coast of 
the Gulf of Mexico, the chief of which aro Madre, Tampico, Tamagua, 
and Terminus. 

Minerals. — Mexico has long been celebrated for its minerals, and espe- 
cially for the inexhaustible supply of the precious metals which it con- 
tains. 

To obtain possession of the latter was thegreat motive that led to the discovery 
and conquest of the country on the part of Spain early in the sixteenth century’. 
More silver has been obtained from its mines than fruni all the rest of the world, 
while the produce of its gold mines has only been inferior to those of Peru, and 
latterly to those of California and Australia. Humboldt states that, at the 
period of his visit, therti were .‘1000 miues of gold and silver in the country. Tlie 
total gold and silver coinage of the Mexican mints, from 1535 to 1850 , amounted 
to five hundred and fifty-five millions sterling, giving an average of nearly two 
millions annually, while only one-tenth of the whole was gold. In the beginning 
of the i)rese,nt century the annual produce exceeded i £ 5 , 000 , 000 , but during the 
troubles of the revolutionary war the mines were neglected, and many of them 
wholly ruine<i. Vast numlKirs of the pco]»le, however, are at i)resent daily en- 
gaged in mining on their own account, l>ut in small com])anies, and in a very de- 
sultory manner. Guanaxuato is the <^entre of the richest mining district. Its 
principal silver mine, discovered in 1558 , has alone yielded more than a quarter of 
the whole pro<lucc of Mexico, Ban Luis Potosi, Za(;atec.nH, Durango, Chihuahua, 
and Mexico, are also highly ))r()ductive. In 1850 , an extremely rich quick-silver 
mine was discovered near Pitec, in Sonora, which promises to give a new impetus 
to mining operations in Mexico, Valuable copper njiiies are also wrought in Chi- 
huahua ; iron ore is abundant in Durango ; tin, lead, zhie, and antimony in seve- 
ral states ; but, hitherto, coal has nowhere been found. 

Climate and Vegetation.— Owing to the great elevation and semi- 
tropical position of Mexico, the climate is exceedingly various. Three 
regions, however, may be distinguished- -the tropical, temperate, and 
cold. 

The first embraces the low grounds on the east and west sides, to the height of 
2000 feet, having a mean annual temperature varying from 68" Fall, in the N., to 
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78*^ in the S. It produces in abundance all the ordinary vegetation of the tropics, 
including maize, manioc, pepper, vanilla, indigo, cotton, coffee, sugar-cane, and 
the banana ; but the excessive heat and the great fall of rain render it almost un- 
inhabitable. At Vera Cruz, for example, the average fall of rain for nine years 
^rora 1822 to 1830) was no less than 185 inches, but in some years it is greatly less. 
The yellow fever and other virulent diseases are very prevalent, and it affords an 
admirable illustration of the maxim in physical geography, that wherever vegeta- 
tion attains its most luxuriant develojunent, there human life languishes. The 
tompemte region is of small extent, embracing the slopes of the table-land to the 
height of alM)ut 6000 feet. Here the climate is mild and gentle, and the vegeta- 
tion in(dudes most of the cereals and fruit-trees of Europe. The cold region em- 
braces the whole remainder of the countrj', including the vast table-land. The 
climate, though agreeable and healthy, is excessively dry, and the mean annual 
temperature is about 62°, while the vegetable ])roduetions include the Mexican 
oak, j)ine, agave, arbutus, dahlia, geranium, and cactus. Among cultivated j)lant8 
may be mentioned the potatoe, which is extensively reared, and whi<^h in its wild 
state is sometimes met A,\dth at an elevation of 10,000 feet ; maize, wheat, barley, 
cacao (a species of nut in shape and size resembling the almond), and Spanish pepper 
or c.ai)sicum, which is consumed by the inhabitants in enonnoiis quantities. 
Among the cultivated jdantsof Mexi<-o there is none more important or character- 
istic than the maguey (Agave Americana, the pulque of the Spaniards, the octli of 
the Aztecs), from the sap of which is prepared the favourite drink of all classes. 
It thrives on the poorest soil, so that near a town or populous district a plantation 
of it always forms a valuable estate. 

Zoology. — The wild animals are exceedingly numerous, comprising the 
bison or American buffalo, which in mid-winter enters the country in 
immense herds from the forests of the north-west, the tapir, jaguar, 
puma, ocelot, tiger-cat, weasel, sloth, glutton, ant-eater, porcupine, 
grisly bear, wild swine, and monkeys. 

The feathered tribes exist in countless numbers, and comprise many species 
found also in the United States. Rejitiles inidude the Mexican (U'oimdile, the alli- 
gator, cayman, and rattlesnake. The coasts are freipiented by the whale, seal, 
and sea-(mw, and the rivers abound in fish. The penrl-fisheiy, in the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, once so profitable, is now abandoned ; but a species of murex yields a valu- 
able pur])le dye. Perhai>8 the moat useful animal in the Mexican fauna, is the 
cochineal insect, which yields, next to the precious metals, the most important 
article of export. The domestic animals were all introduced by the Spaniards ; 
for, notwithstanding the degree of civilisation to which the ancient Mexicans had 
attained, they did not imssess the art of taming any of their wild animals. 

Ethnography’. — The population of Mexico is composed, as in other 
Spanish American States, of throe distinct races — aboriginal Indiana, 
Europeans who are nearly all Spaniards, and Africans or negroes, who 
were formerly in a state of slavery. Besides those there are various mixed 
races — mestizos, zambos, mulattoes, quadroons, &c. 

The Indian population is by far the most numerous, being variously estimated 
from 8,000,000 to 4,000,000 : they form the greatmass of the labouring population, 
are averse to the mechanical arts, and in many places assert a wUd independence. 
The Europeans or whites ore reckoned at about 1,000,000 ; they are the wealthiest 
and most powerful section of the community, and are distinguished as chapetanes, 
or those born in Spain, and whose number is now very small, and creoles^, or de- 
scendants of Spanish colonists. The negroes, ov chinos, do not exceed 6000, and are 
rapidly decreasing In number, notwithstanding the abolition of slavery. The Mes- 
tizos, formed by the commingling of European and Indian blood, number about 
2,000,000, and are generally engaged in trade and meclianitml imrsuits. The Mu- 
laitoes, descended from Europeans and Africans, and the Zambos, from the mixtiu’e 
of African and Indian races, ore few in number and deficient in intellect. The 
distinctions of colour and race are now of far less importance than they were for- 
merly, os the privileges of caste no longer exist, and equal political rights are con- 
ceded to all. 

Lanquaoes and Civilisation. — Spanish is the universal language of the white 
population and the general medium of intercourse. No fewer than thirty-five 
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distinct tongues are spoken by the various Indian tribes within the limits of the 
Confederation. The chief of these are the Mexican or Aztec, Otomi, Terasco, 
Misteco, Zai»otec4i, and Mayan. Mexican was the language of the semi-civilised 
tribes at tlie time of the S})anish coiMjuest of the country, and it still prevails in 
the States of Mexico, Vera Cruz, and Tabasco, It possesses the same general 
characteristics as the other American tongues, and is closely allied to them in 
internal structure. It is distinguished, however, from all the other meml>er8 of 
its class by the po.ssession of a special form, called the “ reverential,” which iier- 
vades the entire language, ever\’ vocable of which, when articulated, reminds the 
hearer of the social position of the speaker. This peculiarity of the Aztec is a 
striking monument of the highly artificial state of society that must have pre- 
vailed in ancient Mexico, and oif the subordination in which the mass of the 
pexiple were held by their rulers. (Hee under “Antiquities.”) The Otcini lan- 
guage i.s remarkable for its mouo.syllabic structure, and for some curious though 
remote affinities, which apparently connect it with the Chinese. The Mayan 
language is spoken in Yucatan, ami resembles, in general, the other American 
dialects, but is destitute of the sounds re]»rese!ited by tin' letters d, /, g, j, q, r, 
8, and V. The language of the Toltecs, now extinct, and many others, are very 
imperfectly known. 

Antiquities.— The ancient Mexicans, Tolt^ecs, and Yticatanese had attained to 
a verj' con.siderable degree of civilisation before the arrival of the Bjwniards, in 
the early part of the sixteenth century. They po.ssessed a regular monarchical 
government ; they had stationar}- abode.s, and purstied agriculture with success ; 
maize was the staple crop, cacao was cultivated for chocolate, and vanilla was 
used as with us ; mining was extensively j)ractiscd, and the precious metals sold 
in the markets ; they were well skilled in architecture, raised great edifices, con- 
structed vast palaces, pyramids, roads, aqueducts, and bridges — the arch being 
of a peculiar triangular shape, formed by courses of stones ]»ro.jecting over each 
other. One of the most stupendous monuments of this style of architecture was 
the great temple at Paleiique, which comprised within its extensive precincts 
various saneduaries and sepulchres, courts and cloisters, subterranean galleries, 
and cells for the jtrie.sts. It is now, however, ecli[)sed by the more-recently dis- 
covered ruins of Itzalana in Yucatan, whi(’h indicate a style of art. distinct from 
that of the Aztecs. The remains of sculpture found in Mexico are numerous and 
of great variety of form and material. Feather-painting was a favourite art, in 
^yhich the gorgeous ])lumage of trojdcal birds was em]>loyed to j)roduce exqui- 
sitely-finished i)ictures. They had a more ac.curate calendar than the Egyptians, 
Greeks, or Romans ; while the sjdendid ruins of Palenque exliibit medals, musical 
instruments, c.olossal statues, and well-executed figures in low relief, adorned 
with characters which appear to be real hieroglyphic.s. By means of these they 
were able to record many facts connecte<l with their national history. They 
usually wrote on cotton cloth, on the prepared skins of animals, and on a species 
of pai»er made of the leaves of the great aloe, similar to that manufactured by the 
ancient Egyptians from the pai)yru8. Numerous manuscripts, executed in this 
mode of picture-writing, were committed to the flames by the Spanianls ; but a 
few precious relics still survive in some of the libraries of Europe. The Aztecs 
and Toltecs entered Mexico from the N., the fonner in a.d. 1106, and the latter 
in 648. Both tribes appear to have, migrated hither from the great valley of the 
Mississippi. Their various arts ‘difler so widely from those of any nation of 
the Old World, that it is now generally allowed to have been American botli in its 
origin and development ; for the ruined cities which are found in so many locali- 
ties are generally allowed to have been built only a short time liefore the arrival of 
Europeans in the New World. (See under South America, art. “Ethnography.”) 

Religion. —The established religion, and. Indeed, the only one recognised by 
the government, is the Roman Catholic; and though others are tolerated by 
law, the intense bigotry of the people allows in practice little freedom of worship. 
Almost the entire white population are devoted Romanists, and, with few excep- 
tions, the votaries of pleasure, jirofligacy, and crime. The Aztecs and other 
native tribes also profess a nominal adherence to that Church, Interweaving its 
(‘.eremonies with the idolatrous rites of their ancestors. The annual revenue of 
the Church is estimated at nearly twenty million dollars, and the religious edifices 
are distinguished by their costly decorations. 

Education is in a backward condition, but several primary and private schools 
have been opened recently. There are also eight colleges of the Propaganda, 
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several seminaries sustained and directed by the clergy, national colleges, a 
school of milling, a school of medicine, and a military school. Mexican public 
libraries are rich in books, MSS., and instninients for the study of the sciences ; 
and there are 54 literary and political periodicals published in the confederation. 

Ctovenunent, &c. — From the conquest of the country, in 1521, till 1824, 
Mexico formed one of the four great Vice-royalties of Spanish America, 
and was sadly misgoverne<i. In the latter year the present political 
system — a representative, popular, and federal republic — was ^opted, 
which in many of its features resembles that of the United States. 

The president is elected for four years. The legislative power is vested in a 
general congress, consisting of a Benate and Chamber of Deputies. I’he deputies 
are elected by the i)eople for two years, — there being one for every 60,000 of the 
population. Each State elects two senators, and a number equal to all the states 
18 elected by the Senate, Supreme Court, and deputies conjointly. There are 
thus 69 senators, one-third of wliom retire every two years. The laws are said to 
be excellent, but the continually-recurring insurrections and revolutions render 
the executive power little better than nominal ; and the pre.sent probability is 
that the confedt'ration will ere long fall to pieces, unless upheld by foreign inter- 
vention. According to statute, the military force consists of 91,1^99 men, includ- 
ing 26, .^53 permanent troops ; but in 1856, only a half of the mtal number was 
organised. The navy consists of nine small vessels, carrying, in the aggremte, 
35 guns and 800 marines. The receipts, in 1856, amounted to 8,500,000 dollars ; 
the expenditure to 13,126,000 didlars ; and the imblic. debt to 13.3.524,242 dollars. 
During the last four years, however, the debt has been considerably increased. 

Commerce and Industry. —The commerce of Mexico is inconsiderable. 
The principal ports on the Gulf of Mexico are Vera Cruz, Tampico, Ma- 
tamoros, and Monterey ; and on the Pacific coast, Mazatlan, Acapulco, 
San Bias, and Guaymas. 

The exi)ort.s consist of metals, coeliiueal, hides, cattle, vanilla, jalap, and a 
few )tlier medicinal herbs. Tn 1852, the exports to the United States alone were 
valued at 1,600,000 dollars. The import.-^ consist chiefly of manufactured goods, 
earthenware, tireanns, hardware, and machinery. The principal imports are ft*om 
Great Britain and the United States, the former consisting }irinci])ally of plain 
and printed calicoes, cottou-twist, silk, and linen goods, the total value of which, 
in the year mentioned, nniounted to £2(Kh000. The inanufnetures are unimport- 
ant, amounting in the aggregate to only 80,000,000 or 90,000,000 dollars annually. 
In some parts of Mexico soaj* and candles are extensively manufactured for home 
consumption, as also (coarse articles of clothing, paper, gold and silver uten- 
sils and ornaments, delft and glass-ware, sugar retinenes and distilleries. In 1850 
there were 72 cotton fac4orie.8, 6 woollen factories, 70 Imnd-maehinos for the 
manufacture of silk, and numerous mills for the preparation of olive oil. Car- 
bonate of soda alK)un(ls on the table-land, and is extensively manufactured in 
several places. Agriculture is greatly neglected, and much of the land cultivated 
by the Simiiiards is now lying fallow ; but the natural fertility of the soil causes 
it to yield a suflicient supply for the wants of the inhabitants. 

Internal Communication.— The roads are deplorably bad and imprac- 
ticable for wheel-carriages. The descent from the table-land to the sea 
is evoryw^here precipitous, and presents such diflBculties in the way of 
carrying goods as will probably always cut off the interior states from a 
fair participation in the commerce of the globe. 

Mules are the only beasts of bunleii, and vast numbers of them are employed 
by carriers and in the mines. A short line of railw’ay connects Mexico wrth *Ta- 
Cuba, a few miles to the N.E. ; and another is constructed from Vera Cruz to San 
Juan del Rio, which will ultimately connect the capital with the principal seaport 
of tlie Confederation. 
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Boundaries.— N.W.» Yucatan and Chiapas ; W. and S., the Pa- 
cific ; E., the Granadian Confederation and the Caribbean Sea. 
Lat. 8" to 18“^ m N. ; Ion., 81° 3(K to 93° 15' W. 

The volcano of Guanacaure, in the N.W. of Nicaragua (lat. 18% long. 87“) in the 
r-entre of the area tliUH indicated, ia on the same j)arallel of latitude with the 
island of St Vincent in the West Indies, Bathurst in W. Africa, Lake Tchad, Aden, 
Madras, Bankok, and the Philippine Isles ; and on the same meridian as Lake 
Michigan, and as Pensacola in Florida. 

The greatest length from N.W. to S.E. is about 900 mile.s ; the breadth varies 
from 70 to 850 miles. 

Area, Population, and Political DlvlslonB Omitting the Mos- 

fiuito Shore, on the E. coast of Honduras and Nicaragua, the boun- 
daries and political character of which are not yet precisely deter- 
mined, this region comprises six States, five of which are indepen- 
dent republics, and one (Balize) a British colony. 


Statrs. 

Area in Eng. 
Square Miles. 

Estimated 
Population in 
1855. 

i Guatemala, .... 

43,380 

970,450 

1 San Salvador, .... 

9,594 

894,000 

Honduras, .... 

39,600 

350,000 

Nicaragua, .... 

49,500 

260,000 

1 Costa Rica, 

13,690 

215,000 

j Balize, or British Honduras, 

19,200 

11,066 

1 Totals, .... 

174,864 

2,200,516 


The united area, according to the above estimate, is about one 
and a half times that of the British Isles ; but, according to other 
authorities, it is greatly larger. The aggregate population is con- 
siderably less than that of London. The following are the principal 
towns in the different States : — 

Guatemala. — New Guatemala 60, n., Old Guatemala 12, n., Chiqui- 
mula 6, n., Zaoatepec 8, n. (Montagna), Coban 14 (Polokoc), Quesalte- 
nango 14, Totonicapan 12, n. (Samala), Istapa (Pacific), St Thomas 
(Gulf of Honduras). 

San Salvador. — Cojutepcque I.*), n. (L. Ilopango), Sonsonate 10, 
Acajutla, La Libertad, Concordia (Pacific), La Union (Bay of Fonseca), 
San Vicente 8, Sacatecoluca 5, n., llobasco 4, Suohitoto o, Santa Anna 
10 (Lempa), San Miguel 8 (San Miguel). 

Honduras. — Comayagua 18, 1^ Piedras 6 (Humuya, ajfl. Ulna), 
Juticalpa 10, n., Cata^mas (Patook), Poyais (Poyais), Omoa 2, Puerto, 
Caballos, Truxillo 6 (Gulf of Honduras), Tegucigalpa 10 (Choluteca). 

Nicaragua. — Leon 25, n.. Managua 13 (L. Leon), Granada 10, Nicar- 
agua 8 (Nicaragua), Chinonaega 8, n., Rialeio 5, Masaya 13, n. (Pacific), 
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Segovia (Wanks R.), San Juan de Nicaragua or Grey town, Blewfields or 
Bluefields, Gracios-a-Dios (Mosquito coast). 

Costa Rica. — San Josd 30, n., Cartago 23, n., Alajuela 12, n. (Rio 
Grande), Guanacasto 9 (Nicoya), Nicoya, Punta Arenas, Esparsa, n. (G. 
Nicoya), Port Culebra (Pacific), Eredia, n. (G. Dulce). 

Balize or British Honduras. — Balize or Belize 5 (Balize). 

DescripHye Notes.- -New Guatemala, the capital of tlie state since 1776, is a 
mean-looking city, occupying a wide area, as the houses arc all of one story, 
owing to the freciuent earthquakes. It stands on the border of an extensive 
plain, and at an elevation of nearly 5000 feet above the sea. The inhabitants are 
distinguished for their artistic and manufacturing skill, and excel in the produc- 
tion of muslins, fine cotton yarn, silver arti(;le8,ai-tiflcial flowers, and embroidery. 
The export.s are numerous, consisting chiefly of sugar, cotton, coffee, cigars, dye- 
woods, and other native products. Here is an old viceregal palace, a fort, uni- 
versit>% and sixty richly ornamented chur(;hes. Old Guatemala, founded in 1627, 
was the capital of the country till 1773, when it W'as nearly destroyed by an 
earthquake. Quemltenango ranks next to the capital for the extent of its trade 
and the variety of its manufactures. The chief exports are wheat, cacao, su^, 
woollen and c.otton fabrics. In its vicinity are numerous Mexican antiquities. 
Totonicapaa is chiefly inhabited by Indians, w'ho s]>eak the Quiche language. 
Istapa and St Thomas are the principal seaports of the state ; the former on the 
Pac.iflc coast, and the latter on the Caribbean Sea. Cojiitepe(iue, ca])ital of the 
state of San Salvador simte 1854, when San Salvador, its fonuer capital, was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake. The mined city, which was built in 1528, was a place 
of some importaiu^e, with 20,000 inhabitants, and was situated fifteen miles far- 
ther north than the present cai)ital. Sonsonate, founded about 1534, has acquired 
some importance from its numerous distilleries, called into existemte by the open- 
ing of the Californian market. It has also a large trade in indigo and tobacco. 
Acajutln and Lihcrtad, on the Pacific, with La Vnion on the Bay of Fonseca, are 
the principal seaports of San Salvador. Snn Vicente, at the foot of a volcano of 
same name, has extensive ])luntation8 of indigo and tobacco in its vicinity. 
Comajagiia, formerly Valladolid, capital of the state of Honduras, ha.s 18,000 in- 
habitants, a college, and several convents. Omoa and Truxillo are the principal 
seaports of Honduras, and are l>oth situated on the N. coast : the former is very 
unhealthy, and is the liottest place in the New World. Tegucigalpa has gold, sil- 
ver, and (!oi)]»er mines in its vicinity. . Leon, capital of the" state Nicaragua, 
situated in a fertile plain about midway between the Pacific and Lake Managua, 
occupies the site of a large Indian town, and, though possessing an imposing 
appearance, is now greatly dccnye<l. Its jmblic edifices, wdiich include a magnifi- 
cent Gothic cathedral, are regaixlod as the finest in Central America. The city 
has sufft'red gi’catly during the jiolitical troubles of the last thirty years. The 
manufactures consist chiefly of articles of dressed leather and cutlery. Managua 
is chiefly inhabited by Indians, who are noted for their dexterity* in imitating 
articles of foreign manufacture. Granada exports cacao, indigo, wool, hides, and 
Bi’azil wood. Nicaragua, situated on the isthmus which separates Lake Nicaragua 
from the Pacific, is likely, ere long, to become a place of some impoi-tanco. (See 
under “Lake.s.”) Itealejo, the principal seaport of Nicaragua, on the Pacific 
coast, commands some trade. San Juan de Nicaragua, or Greytown, in the tract 
of country knowm as the Mosquito Territory, exports hides, indigo, and tobacco. 
The harbour is one of the finest in Central America. The town, which was de- 
clared a free ])ort in 1851, is much frequented by miners on their way to and from 
California. The Mosquito Teiritory, which consists of the eastern coasts of 
Nicaragua and Honduras, is governed by an Indian chief, who is under the pro- 
tection of Great Britain. Immense quantities of fine timber are found at various 
places along the coast, together with sarsaparilla and tortoise-shell of the finest 
tmality. Blexvjields, in the same territory, is a collection of mean huts, but forma 
the residence of the Indian chief already referred to. San Josd, capital of the 
state (> 08 ta Rica, about midway between Its opposite coasts, lies in a deep valley 
which is well watered by canals and fountains, Cartago, the former capital of 
the republic, w^as a place of some importance prior to 1841, when it was nearly 
destroyed by an earthquake. Near it is a mountain of same name, 11,480 feet 
high, from the summit of which both oceans may be seen. Funta Arexias and 
Culebra ore tlie two principal seaports of the state. Balize, capital of British 

2 -R. ■ ■ . . 
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Honduras, at the mouth of the river Balize, on the Bay of Honduras, has a 
governor’s house, barracks, and a fort which is literally built on British ^mnd — 
1 . c., on a mound formed by the ballast of ships from England. Balize is the 
depdt t)f British manufactured goods and foreign merchandise intended for Cen- 
tral America. Mahogany and logwood are largely exported. 

Capes. — The principal capes on the E. side are Gracios-a-Dios, Cama- 
ran, and Honduras ; and on the W., Blanco, Mata, and Burica, all in 
Costa Rica. 

Islands. — Tumeffe and the Bay Islands, in the Gulf of Honduras. 
The Bay Islands, the principal of which are Ruatan, Bonacca, and 
Utilla, were proclaimed a British colony on 17th July 1852, and attached 
to the government of Jamaica. 

Gulfs and Bays.— Gulf of Honduras, between Honduras and Balize ; 
Mosquito Gulf, E. of Costa Rica ; Bay of Fonseca, between San Salvador 
and Nicaragua ; Gulf of Nicoya and Gulf of Dulce, E. of Costa Rica. 

Surface and Mountains.— The sm-face consists for the most part of 
an immense plateau or table-land, which extends, with one solitary 
interruption, from the isthmus of Tehuantepec, in Mexico, to that of 
Panamh, in the Granadian Confederation. A chain of hills, not exceed- 
ing 2000 feet in height, connects it with the plateau of Anahiiac on the 
N.W. At its western extremity it attains an elevation of from 5000 to 
6000 feet, but rapidly descends as it proceeds south-eastwards to the 
isthmus of Panam^C, where the highest point of the proposed railway 
connecting the Caribbean Sea with the Pacific is only 300 feet above the 
level of the sea. 

The table-land consists everywhere of a succession of plains and hilly ridges 
dirtded by narrow and elevated valleys, and surmounted on the Pacific side by 
a chain of mountains, many of which are of volcanic origin. Ouanacaure, Viejo, 
and Masaya, in the state of Nicaragua, and among the loftiest of tlie volcanoes of 
Central America, together with Cartago, in Costa Rica, attain an elevation of about 
12,000 feet. The slope inclining to the Pacific is al)nij)t and precipitous, but that 
which fronts the Caribbean Sea is gentle and gradual, terminating in the plain 
of Mosquito, which is described as a perfect level. The plain of Nicaragua, 175 
miles in len^h, is also very low — the lake in its centre being only 134 feet above 
the level of the Pacific : while in the state of Honduras, between the head-waters 
of the Ulua and Goascoran, there occurs a complete gap in the cordillera, through 
which it is proposed to construct a railway from sea to sea. 

Bivers. — Owing to the narrowness of the isthmus, the rivers of Central 
America are all inconsiderable in magnitude. With exception of the 
Lampa, separating Guatemala from San Salvador, the rivers that descend 
the abrupt slope, or that directed to the Pacific, are mere torrents ; while 
the Lampa itself has a course of only 35 miles. Of those watering the 
longer slope and flowing towards the Caribbean Sea, the following are 
the principal ; the Honda and Balize, in British Honduras ; the Rio 
Dulce, Motagua, and the head* waters of the Usamasinta, in Guatemala ; 
the Ulua, Seco, and Poyais, in Honduras ; the Segovia, between Hon- 
duras and Nicaragua; the Toacas and Escondidas or Blewfields, in 
Nicaragua ; and the San Juan, between Nicaragua and Costa Rica. 

Lakei. — The principal lakes are those of Nicaragua and Leon or Mana- 
gua, both of which are situated in the state of Nicaragua. 

The first-mentioned receives the Tipitapa from Lake Leon, and discharges its 
surplus waters into the Caribbean Sea through the Ban Juan, which is navigable 
nearly throughout. The lake is 140 miles long, 40 miles broad, and has an elevation 
of 134 feet above the level of the Pacific, or of 128 feet above that of the Caribbean 
Sea — ^there being a difference of upwards of six feet between the level of both seas 
at low water. The tides on the Pacific side are considerable, amounting to about 
27 feet, while on the opposite coast they rarely exceed 12 or 13 inches. The 
surface of Lake Leon is only 28 feet above that of Lalce Nicaragua, while between 
its western shore and the ocean is a neck of land, which, at its narrowest part, is 
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only eleven miles across. For these and other reasons it has long been proposed to 
establish in the line oi these lakes and rivers a ship-canal, uniting the two oceans, 
and thus obviating tlie tedious and dangerous navigation round Cape Horn. 

Climate and Natural Prodncttons. — The climate of the coasts and 
lower grounds is hot, moist, and insalubrious, especially along the Carib- 
bean Sea ; but dry, temperate, and healthy on the elevated table-lands. 

The rainy season commences about the end of May and continues till the 
middle or end of October, when the rain falls in tori’ents, generally accompanied 
by violent thunder and lightning. The dry season lasts during the rest of the 
year, and is rarely interrupted by a single shower. Earthquakes are frequent in 
the interior, and numerous volcanoes, active and extinct, crown the table-lauds, 
especially in Ni(;aragua. The soil is in general highly fertile, and the indigenous 
vegetation extremely luxuriant. The whole of Central America, with the excep- 
tion of the higher elevations of the moimtain-chains, is embraced within Scliouw’s 
hfteenth phyto-geographic; region, otherwise called the region of Cactacete and 
Piperaeea;. (See p. 60.) Below the elevation of 3000 feet, indigo, cotton, sugar, 
cacao, rice, and tropical fruits, form the principal objects of culture ; while maize, 
wheat, ami the cocliineal plant thrive at a higher elevation. Among other natural 
])roducts may be mentioned tobacco, coffee, lialsam, caoutchouc, potatoes, yarns, 
beans, plantain, manioc, logwood and other dye-woods, mahogany, cedar, and 
sarsaparilla. The mineral productions of the country are highly valuable, and 
include gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, zinc, and precious stones. The silver 
mines of Tobanco and Sociedad, and the gold mines of Cai)atillas, in San Salva- 
dor, are highly celebrated ; while the silver mine of Tisingal, in Costa Rica, is 
sai<l to have yielded as much wealth as those of Potosi in Peru. Rich iron mines 
and vast beds of brown coal exist in the valley of the Lempe. Gold, silver, and 
copper-mining is extensively carried on in Honduras, where are also found iron, 
zinc, cinnabar, antimony, and platina, with amethysts, asbestos, chalk, limestone, 
wlute marble, and coal. The wild animals are extremely numerous and varied, 
embra(;ing the puma, wolf, jaguar, wild-boar, black tiger, ocelot, tiger-cat, 
racoon, opossum, tapir, warec, peccary, fallow-deer, hare, sloth, squirrel, arma- 
dillo, and monkey. The other classes of the animal kingdom arc all extensively 
represented. (See pp. 59, 582.) The domestic animals are, for the most part, the 
wime as in Europe, embmeing horses of an inferior description, mules which are 
greatly esteemed, hogs which are reared in great numbers and are of excellent 
quality, together with cattle, sheep, and goats. 

Ethnoffrapllj.— The population of Central America greatly resembles 
that of Mexico. The larger portion of the inhabitants are aboriginal 
Indians ; probably fewer than one-fourth of the whole are of European 
origin ; while the remainder, who are named mestizos or ladinos, are a 
mixed race, having sprung from the union of the white with the native 
Indian population. 

The Spanish langaage prevails over all Central America — ^being now spoken by 
the groat mass of the Indian population, except in Guatemala, where the abori- 
^nes have evinced a greater tenacity for the dialects and customs of their fore- 
fathers. The Roman Catholic religion prevails everywhere ; but the nunneries 
are open to the public, and the inmates can leave them when they please. A 
small portion of the Indian population in the difl'erent states, more especially in 
Honduras, continue in their original idolatry. Central America was discovered 
by Columbus in 1602. In 1527 it was made a Spanish Captain-generalcy, and 
remained attached to the Crown of Spain till 1821, when Guatemala first declared 
its independence. The other states speedily followed its example, and, after 
a severe struggle, 8U(;ceeded in casting off the yoke of the mother-country. 
Subsequently they formed themselves into a confederation under the title of the 
“ United States of Central America,” which was dissolved in 1839 ; and they now 
exist in the form of five sovereign and independent republics. Each state has its 
own president, vice-president, senate, and assembly of deputies, who are chosen, 
by electoral colleges ; while Spanish laws have been replaced by codes modelled 
on those of the United States, Guatemala, which has nearly a million of inhabi- 
tants, is by far the most populous and flourishing state, and has enjoyed a greater 
share of tranquillity than any of its neighbours. The other states diminish 
regularly in population from west to east. Owing to the extreme heat on both 
coasts, by far we greater number of the towns are situated on the table-lands in 
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the interior. They are all of very limited population, only four of their number 
exceeding 20,000 inhabitants, while New Guatemala alone exceeds 60,000. The 
princiiml exports consist of silver and other metallic ores, dye-woods, hides, in- 
digo, cochineal, balsam, sarsaparilla, tobacco, cigars, cacao, ri(!e, cott’ee, and sugar. 

Balize, or BritUh Honduras. — The ^ssession of this colony was long 
disputed by the Spaniards, but was finally yielded to Britain in 1783. 
It is chiefly valuable for the excellent mahogany and logwood which 
we obtain from it. It lies between Yucatan on the N., Guatemala on 
the W. and S., and the Caribbean Sea on the E. Along the coast it is 
low and swampy ; forests of mahogany and cedar occupy the interior ; 
and the soil in the valleys is modemtely fertile. The climate is moist, 
but not unhealthy ; the heat, though great, being moderated by sea- 
breezes. The colony is well adapted for raising sugar, coffee, cotton, 
and indigo. The fauna embraces ounces, panthers, tapirs, deer, pec- 
caries, agoutis, armadillos, and monkeys. Birds, fish, and turtle are 
abundant ; manatis and alligators frequent the lagoons. The popula- 
tion, numbering about 11,000, is composed chiefly of negroes, who were 
first brought to the country as slaves. The white inhabitants are ex- 
clusively occupied in commerce ; the negro, in cutting mahogany and 
dye-woods for exportation, and in fishing. Politically, the colony forms 
a dependency of Jamaica, and is governed by a superintendent. 


WEST INDIES AND BEKMUDAS. 

Position and Boundaries. — The Antilles, or West Indies, consist 
of a huge archipelago of nearly one thousand islands, extending in 
a curvilinear line l)etween the peninsula of Florida, in the United 
States, and the delta of the Orinoco, in South America ; and sepa- 
rating the Atlantic Ocean on its N, and E. from the Caribbean Sea 
and Gulf of Mexico on its S. and W. Lat. 10“ to 27“ N. Ion., 59'" 
to 85° W. They are called Antilles from their position being opjx)- 
site to the American continent, and West Indies from Columbus, 
their discoverer, imagining that they formed the nearest portion of 
India, a westerly passage to which he was in quest of. 

The entire Archipelago is physically divided into four distinct groups — viz., 1. 
The Bahama or Lucayo Islands, about 600 in number, 8.E. of Florida, the larger 
islands being Great Bahaiu^ Abaco, Eleuthera, New Providence, Andros, Ban 
Salvador, Long Island, Acklin, Marignano, and Great Inagua. 2. The Greater 
Antilles, between the Bahamas and Central America, and comjirising Cuba, Ja- 
maica, Haiti or San Domingo, and Porto Rico. 3. The Lesser Antilles or Wind- 
ward Islands, extending in a semicircular line from Porto Rico to the mouth of 
the Orinoco, and including the Virgin Isles, Guadeloupe, Desirade, Mariegalante, 
Dominica, Martinique, 8. Lucia, 8. Vincent, Barbadoes, Grenada, Tobf^o, and 
Trinidad. 4. The Leeward Islands, off the coast of Venezuela, and consisting 
chiefly of Margarita, Tortuga, Buen Ayro, and CuraQoa. 

Area^ Population^ and Political Relations. — With the exception of 
Haiti, which now consists of two indei)endent states (Haiti in the 
W., and Dominica in the E.), and some of the Leeward group 
■vHiich belong to Venezuela, all the West Indian islands are in the 
possession of European nations. About one-half of the whole area, 
including the large island of Cuba, belongs to Spain. Great Britain 
has the next largest share, after which rank France, the Nether- 
lands, Denmark, and Sweden. 
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This area is considerably larger than that of Great Britain ; while 
the population is only a little more than one-sixth of that of the 
latter. • The following are the principal cities and towns of the 
Archipelago : — 

Independent.— Port-au-Prince 25, Cape Haitieu 10, S. Nicolas, Ti- 
buron, Cayes 3, Jacmel 6 (in Haiti), San Domingo 15, Sa^ntiago 12, Monte 
Christo 3 (in Hispaniola). 

Spanish. — Havana 130, Santiago 24, Bahia Honda, Matanzas 17, 
S. Clara 6, Porto Principe 30, Hol^in 8, Bayamo 7, Trinidad 13, S. 
Espiritu 11 (in Cuba), San Juan 30 (in Porto Rico). 

British. — Nassau, capital of Bahamas, 7 (New Providence), Spanish 
Town 6, Kingston 35, Port-Royal 15 (Jamaica), Port Espaha 12 (Trini- 
dad), Scarborough 3 (Tobago), Bridge Town 20 (Barbadoes), St George 
4 (Grenada), Kingston 5 (S. Vincent), Castries 2 (S. Lucia), Roseau 5 
(Dominica), Plymouth (Montserrat), St John (Antigua), Basse-Terre 7 
(St Christopher), Road Town (Tortola, one of the Virgin group). 

French. — Basse-Terre 6, Point-ii-Pitre 12 (Guadeloupe), Fort Royal 
12, St Pierre 30 (Martinique). 

Dutch. — Williamstadt or Cura9ao 7 (Curasao). 

Danish. — Christianstadt 10 (Santa Cruz), St Thomas (St Thomas). 

Swedish. — Gustavia 10 (St Bartholomew). 

Beicriptiye Hotes. — rort-au-rrince, or Port RepnUicain—UyrmoTly capital of 
the island San Domingo ; more recently of the petty negro eni])irH of Haiti, which 
had Fau.stin I., or Souloiuiue, for its sovereign ; and now of the Haitian lleimhlie — 
is a place of S(nne c.omniercial importamje, situated on the W. e-oast, at the head 
of the flue Bay of Gonaives. It is chiefly built of wood, is i>artially fortified, and 
has an excellent harbour. San Domingo, capital of the Dominican Republic, and 
until 1846 of the 8i)ani8h portion of the island, was the first permanent settle- 
ment made by Europeans in America, having lx‘en founded in 1502, and is now' 
the oldest existing city in the New World. It was at the height of its juosperity 
during the sixteenth century, but since that time it has greatly fallen off in popu- 
lation and commerce. The bones of Columbus remained in the cathedral of San 
Domingo till 1796, when they were removed to Havanna. Havanna, Havana, or 
Havannah, capital of the island Cuba, on its northern C43ast, is the largest city in 
the West Indies, and one of the greatest commercial marts of the western world. 
About one half of the inhabitants are whites, the remainder being slaves and free 
coloured negroes. Its principal arti<de of manufacture is cigars, wliich have long 
obtained an almost universal celebrity. Havanna w'as founded by Velasquez in 
1511. It is connected by railway with several places in the interior, while the 
trade is chiefly with Sjiain, Spanish America, the United States, and Great 
Britain. Santiago, Cuba, or Santiago de Cuba, a fortified town on the B.E. coast, 
is the oldest town in Cuba, of which it was foniierly the cajiital, and is still, next 
to Havanna, the most coinraerciul in the island It is surrounded by mountains, 
and is extremely unhealthy. Matanzas, a fortified seajiort town on^the northern 
coast of Culia, with a well-sheltered harbour and extensive commerce. The prin- 
cipal exports are sugar, molasses, coflee, brandy, and bullion. It is connected 
with Havanna by a railway. Porto Principe, in the interior of tlie eastern part of 
the island, is a i:>oor, ill-huilt, but large town. Its port is La^ Nue-oitas on th(^ 
N. coast. San Juan, capital of the island Porto Rico, situated on a small island 
on the N. coast, which is c.onnected with the mainland by a bridge, is strongly 
fortified, and has an excellent harbour. It is the seat of government and of the 
superior courts of the island, and is a large, well-built town. Najisau, in New 
Providence, the capital of the Bahama Islands, is a neat, well-built town, with 
spacious streets, handsome houses, and a considerable trade. The princii)al 
exports are cotton, pimento, and salt. Spanish Town, or Santiago de la Vega, 
capital of Jamaica, is a small, ill-huilt, and unhealthy town, situated in a fine val- 
ley, 16 miles W. of Kingston. Kingston, the chief commercial city in Jamaica, 
stands on a fine harbour on the S.E. coast : it is well-built, has extensive trade, 
and steam communication with England and several West Indian ports. Port 
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Espcnla, or Port of Spain, capital of Trinidad, is a handsome town on the W. 
(toast, with a spacious harbour and (jonsiderable trade. Bridge Tovm, capital of 
Barbadoes, England’s first colony, is a large, gay, and handsome town, and one 
of the strongest military posts in the West Indies, St John's, capital of Antigua, 
is the seat of governmeut of the Leeward Islands. Basse Terre, capital of St Chris- 
topher, has an active trade, and a harbour defended by several lotteries. Basse 
Terre, capital of the French island Guadeloupe, is the residence of the governor, 
the seat of a royal court and courts of assize, and has several schools and a bo- 
tanic ^rden. St Pierre, the largest and most commercial town of the French 
West Indies, was the birthplac.e of Josephine, first queen of Napoleon I. Wil- 
liamstadt, the centre of commerce for the Dutch West Indies, is situated on the 
S.W. coast of the island CuraQoa. Christianstadt, the seat of the governor-general 
of the Danish West Indies, has an excellent harbour defended by a fort and bat- 
tery, and is the chief entrepdt of commerce with Copenhagen. Gustavia, capital 
of island St Bartholomew, the only colony of Sweden in America, exports some 
cotton and salt, has a good harbour, and is much frequented by traders. 

Surface and Honntains. — The different islands exhibit great diversity 
of aspect — some being tame and low, others bold and mountainous. 

The Bahamas or Lncayos, consisting of a vast number of small, low, flat islands, 
are situated on banks of sand or c.oral, and surrounded by reefs, rocks, an<i 
shoals. The Great Antilles consist of one immense mountain-chain extending, 
with certain interruptions now ocempied by arm.s' of the sea, from Cape St 
Antonio in Cuba, to the eastern extremity of Porto Rico, and thence prolonged 
through the Lesser Antilles to the N.E. coast of South Ameiica. It attains its 
maximum elevation in the eastern end of Cuba, where the Montanos del Cobre 
reach to the height of 0890 feet, Haiti is traversed by parallel mountain-chains. 
Mount Chaco being upwards of 6000 feet high. The Blue Mountains, in Jamaica, 
vaiy from 5000 to (5000 feet ; in Porto Rico the height does not exceed 4000 feet ; 
while many of the Lesser Antilles rise to elevations of between 4000 and 5000 feet. 
The majority of the islands arc of volc.auic. origin, but many are of coralline for- 
ma'^ion, or consist of layers of volcanic matter alternating with coralline rock. 
Volcanic action is now confined to the Windward Isles, from Grenada to St Eus- 
tasius, Mount Garou in 8t Vinc.ent being an active volc.ano, from which consider- 
able eruptions have occ.un’ed in modern times ; sulphurous vapour and sparks 
of fire are emitted by the Souffricro of Guadeloupe ; while many others have 
vomited ashes and lava within the historical period. St Domingo and Jamaica 
have repeatedly been the scenes of some of the most tremendous earthquakes 
on record. 

Climate. — With exception of the northern Bahamas, which lie beyond 
the tropic of Cancer, the entire West Indian Archipelago is situated in 
the torrid zone. The heat is consequently very great on the lower 
grounds, where, however, it is tempered by the sea-breezes, which gene- 
rally blow in the afternoon, when their cooling agency is most needed. 
In the elevated regions of the larger islands the temperature is usually 
cool and delightfully pleasant. 

Snow is never known to fall, but slight frosts occasionally occur in the moun- 
tainous districts of Cuba. The mean annual temperature at Ilavannah is 71®. 17 
Fah. ; mean winter, 73° ; mean summer, 81^^°. When the sun is in the southern 
hemisphere, the Anjhipelago enjoys the benefit of the trade-winds, blowing from 
N.E. and E.N.E,, and diffusing over it a refreshing coolness ; but W'hen the sun 
has passed the etniator, the frado-winds retire northward and are replaced by 
south-eastern winds, which ai'e wann and gentle. The year is dhided into two 
seasons — the dry and wet. All the islands south of the 18th parallel have two 
(Iry and two wet seasons, and this is also the case with the southern shores of 
Jamaica, Haiti, and Porto Rico. The long dry season sets in about the end of 
November and c.ontinues till the beginning of March, during which time the sky 
is cloudless for several weeks and even months in succession. The short rainy 
season then begins, w’hich in the southern islands last.s about six weeks, but in 
the northern only fifteen or twenty days. Wlien the sun passes over the zenith 
of the islands, the short dry season begins, and it lasts till the sun has reached 
the northern tropic. The long rainy season commences in July and continues till 
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the month of November, when the rain falls in torrents, but rarely lasts foir 
many hours continuously. It is ushered in by violent gusts of wind accompanied 
by terrific thunder-storms, and during their continuance the destructive yellow 
fever and other diseases are prevalent. 

Minerals. — The copper mines of Cuba form an invaluable source of 
revenue to the Spanish crown. The quantity of copper exported in 1844 
represented a sixth part of that of the globe ; gold, silver, alum, copperas, 
and other useful minerals, are found in considerable quantity; while 
mines of excellent coal have been discovered. Gold, silver, copper, tin, 
iron, and rock-salt are found in Haiti, but the mines are now unproduc- 
tive. In Jamaica no metal is known to exist, except lead and copper, 
both of which are now being mined with advantage ; besides which there 
are some salt springs. Porto Rico contains some gold, copper, iron, lead, 
and coal, but no mines have been wrought until ver}*^ recently. The 
mineral products of the smaller islands are unimportant. Salt is plen- 
tiful in the Bahama Islands, and asphalt in Trinidad. 

Botany. — The West Indian Islands form the 19th phyto-geographic 
region of botanists. The flora is intennediate between that of Mexico 
and Central America on the one hand, and of Colombia and Guiana on 
the other ; from both ofVhich, however, it is distinguished by its groat 
quantity of ferns and orchidaceous plants. 

Among the i>rincipal articles which the Archipelago supi»lie8 to the commerce 
of the world arc coffee and sugar (both of wliich were introduced by Europeans), 
cotton, tobacco, cigars, and imnento or Jamaica pepi>er. Other arti(des of less 
importance are indigo, ginger, amottt», aloes, sassafras, cochineal, logv'ood, and 
various otlier medicinal plants and dye-woods ; together with mahogany, ligmim- 
vitai, and other trees whose woods are susc’-eptible of the finest polish. The 
fruits are numerous and highly luxuriant, coinj)rising the pino-aj)ple, cocoa-nut, 
pomejn^nate, mango, guava, orange, bread-fniit, and banana. Maize, or Indian 
com, is extensively jp'own throughout the Archipelago, forming the. main staple 
of food ; the cultivation of rice is much more limited, and is confined to some of 
the islands. 

2k>olog7. — The wild animals which existed in the Archipelago when the 
Spaniards first arrived were, the agouti, peccary, racoon, alco or native 
Indian dog, and the wild-boar. 

These are now all extinct, or nearly so, with the exception of the wild hog, 
which is still common on most of the islands. Monkeys are also still found 
on several islands. The birds are numerous, and nearly all fit for food; tlio 
most remarkable are the humming-bird and the carrion-crow. Without the Inst- 
mentioued bird, it is said that tlieso islands would hardly be habitable. Reptiles 
abound, embracing turtles, lizards, and snakes. Fisli are abundant and excel- 
lent; in Jamaica alone 24 species are enumerated, all of which are fit for food. 
The Archipelago swarms with insects, the most troublesome of which are mos- 
quitoes, cockroaches, and ants. 

Etlmograpliv. — At the time of their discovery, the southern islands 
were inhabited by the fierce and warlike Caribs ; the more northern by 
a gentler race, the Arrowauks. Both these nations have long been ex- 
tinct, with the exception of a few families of Caribs in the islands of St 
Vincent and Trinidad. 

The indiscriminate and wholesale butchery of the natives will ever remain an 
indelible stigma on the Spanish name. Cuba and Hispaniola were discovered by 
Columbus in 1492 ; the first settlement of the Spaniards in Cuba took place in 
1611 ; and in less than half a century afterwards, tlie aborigines, who are supposed 
to have amounted to at least 1,600,000 jiersona, had become extinct. The in- 
habitants of Hispaniola, estimated at 1,000,000, were, in like manner, reduced, in 
the first fifteen years after the arrival of the Spaniards, to 60,000, and in nine years 
more to 14,000. The present population, amounting to upwards of three millions 
and a half, consists of three classes— whites, negroes, and mulattoos. In Cuba 
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and Porto Rico the negroes constitute about one-half of the entire population, in 
the British islands about three-fourths, and in the others about two-thirds. The 
descendants of white parents bom in the West Indies are termed Ci'eoles, those 
of mixed parentage, Mulattocs. The negroes were introduced as slaA cs from 
Africa, but slaveiy is now abolished in all the islands, except Cuba, which now 
enjoys the unenviable distinction of being the only civilised country in the world 
which directly and avowedly carries on the slave trade in all its horrors. Slavery 
was abolished in the colonial iwssessions of Great Britain in 1834, when the 
British Parliament voted for the liberation of the negroes no less a sum than 
twenty million pounds sterling — a sum unparalleled for such a purpose in the 
annals of our race. 

Languagk and Religion. — The languages principally spoken in the West 
Indies are Spanish, Frencdi, and English — Spanish in Cuba and Porto Rico, 
French in Haiti and most of the French pos.sessiuns, English in Jamaicta and 
the other islaud.s belonging to Britain. The Roman Catholic is the most pre- 
valent religion, but Ei)iscopacy is established in the British colonies. The 
negroes and mixed races in the s('veral islands generally s]»eak the language and 
profess the religion of the white race dominant in each. In Trinidad, however, 
there exists a Mohammedan negro community, the only one in connection with 
tlie western world. 

Education and Government. — Education is at a very low ehb in the Wesc 
Indies, not excei)ting the British possessions, most of the opulent persons in 
which send their cliildren to he educated in the mothcr-(H)untry. Codrington 
College, in Barbadoes, is a thriving institution, and the most important educational 
estahlishmeiit in the Ar(.?hipehigo. Hayti was fonnerly held imrtly by France and 
pai’tly by Spain ; but about the beginning of the present (tentury an insurrection 
of the black jiopulatioii took jdace, which resulted in their complete iudepciulence. 
There are now two native governments, both republican : one named Dominica, 
consisting of the Si»anish ])art of the island ; and the otln^r Haiti, of the French 
jtart. Cuba and P<jrto Rico are each guven>e<l by a Captain -General appointed 
l>y the Spuni.sh Crown. The government of the French possessions is conducted 
by a Governor and Colonial Council of French residciils ; that of the Dutch is 
vested in a Stadtholder, a-ssistecl by a Civil and Military Council. The govern- 
ment of Jamaica is vested in a Governor and a Council of lii meml)ers, nominated 
by the Crown, and a Legislative As.scmbly of 45 members, who are elected by all 
male inhahihmts possessed of freehold property to the value of ten pounds a- 
year. TheBaliamas, Bermudas, and each of the other British islands, have a re- 
presentative government constituted after the model of that of Jamaica. 

The Staple Productions of the West ladies are sugar, rum, molasses, and 
coffee (see under “Botany”)- The cultivation of the soil is entirely i)erfomied 
by the negro jmpulation, wlio alone ni-e C4ipable of enduring the intense heat of 
the lower grounds. The amount of sugar and other articles of export from the 
British West Indies is gi’catly less than it was prior to the emaiuhpation of the 
blacks, and very many of the planters, fornierly employing slave lalamr, have 
been ruined. The prineijjal causes that have led to this disastrous re.sult are the 
unwillingness of the free iiegioes to engage actively in agricultural labour, ami 
the low price of sugar, arising from the uno(iual competition of the slaveholding 
planters of Cuba and Porto Rico, 


BERMUDAS. 

The Bermudas or Somers Islands, 600 miles E. of South Carolina, 
and about 900 miles N.E. of the Bahamas, consist of a group of 
about 300 small islets and rocks belonging to Britain, lat. 32“ 20' N. , 
Ion. 64“ 50' W. The largest, named Long Island, is only 180 feet 
above the sea, while most of the others are scarcely raised above 
the water. Area about 22 square miles ; population, 11,000. 

They are of coralline fonnation, contain neither spring nor streams ; but the 
soil is fertile, climate mild and salubrious, and the fruits of both tropical and 
temperate regions are raised in groat abundance. The culture of the orange is 
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extending ; the arrow-root is considered of excellent quality ; and these, together 
with cacao, jwtatoes, onions, palmetto, and straw hats, form the principal ex- 
ports. The imports consist of lumber, ships’ stores, provisions, and articles of 
British manufacture. The principal employments of the inhabitants consist of 
the cultivation of the soil, the building of small vessels engaged in the transit 
trade between Newfoundland, Halifax, and the West Indies, and in the whale 
fisheiy. More than half of the inhabitants are blacks and poojile of mixed colour. 
Hamilton, the c.apital, situated on Long Island, and 8t George, on an island of 
tlie same name, are the only towns in the group. The Bermudas are cliiefly ser- 
viceable as a naval station and penal settlement. On the island Ireland, wliiidi is 
strongly fortified, and one of the moat important naval Stations in the British 
colonies, an extensive dockyard has been constructed. They were discovered by 
Juan Bermudez, a Spanish navigator, in 1.022; the fii-st settlement was made on 
them in 1012, since which they have remained in the itossession of England. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 

1. Boundaries. — N., the Caribbean Sea ; W., Central America 
and the Pacific Ocean ; S., the Antarctic Ocean ; E. and N.E , the 
Atlantic. 

Extending from IT 20' N. to 55“ 68' S. lat., and from 85’ to Sl^* W. Ion., South 
America embraces 67 degrees of lat., and 46 J of Ion. Point Gallinas, its northern 
extremity, is on the same mrallel with Capes Roxo and Gnardafui in Africa, the 
cities Aden, Madras, and Bankok in Asia, and Jjeon in Central America ; while 
its central poin^at. 22“ S., Ion. 5.S“ W.), is in the same latitude with Lake Ngaini 
in 8. Africa, N. W. Cape in Australia, and Turija in Bolivia, and in the same lon- 
gitude with the 8.W. extremity of Newfoundland, the island Barbadoos, and the 
cities George Town and Buenos Ayres. 

2. Form, Dimensions, and Coast Line. — In form, this continent 
bears a striking resemblance both to Africa and North America, 
being like them pear-sha]>ed, witli the narrow extremity directed 
towards the south. 

As the former is united at Its N.E. extremity to the main continent of the Old 
World, the latter is in like manner united at its N. W. (‘xtremity to the main con- 
tinent of the New World. Like Africa, it is divided very unequally by the equator, 
and has its northern shores washed by an inland sea ; like N. America, it is per- 
vaded through its entire extent by an enormous mountain-chain, situated near its 
western shores ; the Alleglianies in the one continent hannonisc with the Brazilian 
(diain in the other ; while the basins of the 8t Lawrence and Mississippi in the north- 
ern continent, coiTes]>ond with the Amazon and La Plata in the southern (see p. 
15-18). From Cape Gallinas, its most northern, to Cape Froward, its most southern 
extremity, the extreme len^d^h is about 4500 miles ; and from Ca})e Branco, its most 
easteni point, to Cape Parina, its most western, the maximum breadth is alM)ut 
8000 miles. The coast-line is estimated at upwards of 12,000 miles, being only 
one-half of that of N. America ; but this deflcJency of seaboard is in a great mea- 
sure compensated for by the great number of laige rivers, whiiJi are in general 
navigable nearly to their sources. 

3. Area and Population. — The area of South America is usually 
estimated at 7,000,000 square miles, and the population at about 
18,447,000 ; but the aggregate area of the different states, as ex- 
hibited in the following tsdde, is 7,980,720 square miles, and the 
aggregate population, 20,202,818. This area is double that of Eu- 
rope, while the population is only equal to that of England and 
Wales in 1860. 
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Paraguay, N.E. of La Plata, j 86,000 000,000 j Asuncion. Paraguay. j 25,000 

Uruguay, or Banda Oriental, S. of Brazil, . , | 120,000 177,300 j Monte Video. Rio de la Plata. 85,000 

Patagonia, 8. of La Plata, ; 300,000 ? 400,000? Puntas Arenas. Strait of Magellan. 
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4. Political DlvlBlons. — The preceding table exhibits the names, 
areas, population, c^itals, &c., of the different i>olitical divisions 
of this continent. Tne total nuinl>er of existing states amounts to 
thirty-three ; but if we regard the Granadian Confederation and La 
Plata as one state each, the niunber will be reduced to fourteen. 
With the exception of Brazil fed Guiana, all these have adopted 
the rejuiblican form of government ; and it is a remarkable fact, 
that while all the colonial possessions of Portugal contained in 
this continent have been ke})t entire in the form of an empire, 
enjoying the blessings of a stable government, tliose of Spain have 
fallen asunder into numerous republics, which are in a state of 
chronic revolution. 

5. Surface. — The Andes, a vast mountain-chain, with its plateaus and 
declivities, stretch along the western coast from the Isthmus of Panama 
to Cape Horn, dividing the continent into two unequal sloi)e8, and cover- 
ing nearly a sixth part of the entire area. 

The remainder of the surface consists, for the most pait, of three immense 
Xdains, watered respectively by the Orinoco, Mnraiion, and I^a Plata. Tl»e tirst of 
these, named the LUinos, is bounded on the N. by the Parime, a <a>rdillera of tlie 
Amies ; and on the S. by the Hiernis tliat divide Colombia from Brazil. It is one 
of the most level jtortions of the eartli’s surface, having, at a dishinee (»f 400 miles 
from the ocean, an elevation of only IJVJ feet. The basins of tin- Marafion and Lii 
Plata, lying south of it, are en{*los(*d between the And(ts on tlie west, and the Brazil- 
ian mountains on the emst. The former of tliese is the largest river-basin in the 
world, having an area of a nullion and a half sijuart* miles. It is sei)arnted from 
the hasin of the Orinotu) by an undulation so low that the Rio Negro, one of its 
principal tributaries, s(‘udsoff n branch, named the Casiquiari, to meet tlie Orinoco 
— the two basins thus merging into <tne another; while the Madeira, another of 
its tributaries, rises only a few miles distant from the head-waters of tlie Para- 
guay, which tinds its way southward to tlie La Plata, botli allluents being navi- 
gable to their sources. Tlmse three vast river-basins are thus virt ually interim*, ked, 
and a mighty eirele of inland navigation, whieli is without a parallel in any other 
part of the globe, is established by natural means. 

6. Istlimiis and Peninsulas. —Isthmn.s of Panamti, uniting Soutborn 
with Central America ; Peninsula of Paraguana, N.W. of Venezuela; 
Peninsulas of Tres Montes and St Josef, on the W. and E. sides oi 
Patagonia. 

7. Capes. — St Francisco, W. of Ecuador; Blanco or Parina, and Aguja 
Point, N.W. of Peru; Froward, the most S. point of the American 
continent ; Horn, the southernmost extremity of tho New World, S. 
of Tierra del Fuego; Corriontes and fSt Antonio, K. of Buenos Ayres; 
St Maria, E. of Uruguay ; Frio, St Thome, and St Ro<iue, E. of Brazil ; 
Branco (Ion. 35° W.), the most easterly point of America ; Do Norte, N. 
of Brazil; Point Gallinas, the northernmost point of South America, 
N.E. of New Granada. 

8. Islands.— The Galapagos group, W. of Ecuador; Chincha Islands, 
W. of Peru ; Felix, Masaniera, and Juan Fernandez, W. of Chile ; Childe, 
Wellington, and Madre de Dios Archipelago, W. of Patagonia ; the 
Fu^an Archipelago (Tierra del Fuego, K. Charles’ South Land, Staten 
Island, Desolation Land, &c.), S. of Patagonia ; Falkland Isles and South 
Georgia, S.E. of Patagonia; the Venezuelan Archipelago, including Mar- 
garita, Tortuga, Buen Ayre, and Cura9oa, N. of Venezuela. 

Tlie Galapagos — so called by the Spaniards because they abound In turtles — are 
a groiq) of islands situated under the equator, 780 miles W. of Ecuador. They 
are thirteen in munber, ore all volcanic, geaer^y sterile, and for the most pait 
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iiniiihabitfid, except Albemarle Island, the largest in the Archipelago, which is 60 
miles long, 15 broad, and attains an elevation of 4000 feet. The fiora and fauna 
are to a larg<! extent pecmliar, especially the birds and I’eptile.s. The Chinca 
Islands, with their rich deposits of excellent guano, (lonstitute a mine of wealth 
to tlie P(!ruvian Govemment. Ju<in Fernmuhz, a small volcanic island belonging 
to Chile, is famous as having formed the scene of Be Foe’s well-known tale of 
Robinson Crusoe, TU-rra (Ul Ftierjo (“land of tire”), so named from the vol- 
canoes with which it abounds, consists of a (duster of islands otf the S. coast 
of Patagonia, from whitdi it is Hej)arHted by the fStrait of Magellan. Some 
of the islands are level and j>retty M’ell wooded, producing birches and ever- 
greens. Foxes and guanacoes are the ]nincipal animals. The inhabitants, 
who subsist by lishing and hunting, are among the lowest in the scale of human- 
ity. Falkland Isles, a grouj) of alM)ut two hundred small i-slands, belonging to 
Great Britain, in tlie South Atlantic Ocean, about 300 miles N.E. of Tierra del 
Fuego. The two largest islands are AVest Falkland and East Falkland, the latter 
of which is nearly 100 miles long, with an area of 5000 square miles. The area of 
the whole group is estimated at 13,000 square miles ; population about 500, con- 
sisting chietly of British colonists from Buenos Ayres, and a few Indians. The 
lower grounds are of Silurian formation, the higher of quartz rock. The soil Is 
poor, consisting mainly (tf peat : the climate is tcmpemte and healthy. There 
are no trees, but shrubs are numerous, and tlie tussae grass attains a great 
height. Some vegetables are raised, but little or no corn, and the whole gioup 
is better adajited for pasture than agricultural purposes. The only native qua- 
druped is a sitec.iesof fox ; but in East Falkland wild oxen and horses are muner- 
ous; while sea-fowl are the prevailing binls, and lisli, seals, and whales are 
numerous in the ad,iacent seas. Vessels i>assing round Ca])e Hom, and whaling 
ships frequenting the South Seas, arc here, supplied with pro\isions and fresh 
water. The value of the exports in 1854 amounted to £18,600. Port Liouis, 
eaiiitiil Sovih Geoniia, about 1000 miles E. of Tierra del Fuego, is a bleak ami 
barren region travei-sed by lolty mountains wlrieh are eonstantly covered with 
snow — the heat of summer being sufficient only to melt the snow on the low 
grounds of the N.E. side. The coasts are high and rocky, jiussessing a number of 
bay! and luirboui-s, wlii(!h are encumbered with ice during a great i>art of the year. 
The islaml is about 90 miles long, with a considerable breadth. The neighbour- 
ing seas abound with seals, and sea-fowl in great numbers frequent the coasts. 

0. Bays, Gulfs, and Straits. — Bay of Panama and Gulf of Guayaquil, 
W. of C(»lumbia; PisagfuaBay, S.W. of Peru; Strait of Magellan, between 
Patagonia and THcrra del Fuego ; Strait of Le Maire, between Tieira del 
Fuego and Staten Island ; Gulfs of St George and San Matias, E. of Pa- 
tagonia ; Bahia Blanca, 8. of Buenos Ayres ; Estuary of Rio de la Plata, 
between Buenos Ayres and Banda Oriental ; All Saints’ Bay, E. of 
Brazil; Rio Parh and Estuary of tbo Amazon, N.E. of Brazil; Gulfs of 
Parta, Venezuela, and Darien, N. of Colombia. 

10. Honiitaiii Systems. — This continent is traversed in the direction 
of its greatest length by the Andes* (in Spanish, Cordillera de ios A ndes), 
in some respects the most magnificent chain of mountains on the earth’s 
surface. 

Commencing at the Isthmus of PanamA and the Caribbean Sea, it extends 
along the Pacific (ioast of the continent to its southern extremity, being a total 
length of about 4500 miles, with a breadth varying from 40 to 400 miles. Though 
greatly inferior in elevation to the Himalaya, it far suiqiasses the lattiu' in len^h 
and in the extent of surface which it occupies, and constitutes the great feature 
ill the physical geography of South America, lu some places the chain forms 
only one ridge, as between Cape Horn and the 20th degree of S. hititude, while in 
others there are two or more parallel ridges, 8U])poiting between them highly 
elevated table-lands. In general they present a very steep slope towards the 
Pacilic coast, to which they maintain a parallel direction at an average distance 
of from 20 to 160 miles. No other chain on the eai-th’s surface can vie with the 

Probably derived from anda (Span, a step) ; ‘but'posslbly from anta, the Peru- 
vian name Ibr metal, the chain being in many places highly metalliferous. 
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4. Political Divisions. — The preceding table exhibits the names, 
areas, population, capitals, &c., of the different political divisions 
of this continent. The total number of existing states amounts to 
thirty-three ; but if we regard the Granadian Confederation and La 
Plata as one state each, the number will be reduced to fourteen. 
With the exception of Brazil Snd Guiana, all these have adopted 
the reiHiblican form of government ; and it is a remarkable fact, 
that while aU the colonial possessions of Portugal contained in 
this continent have been kept entire in the form of an empire, 
enjo 3 ring the blessings of a stable gov'emment, those of Spain nave 
fallen asimder into numerous republics, which are in a state of 
chronic revolution. 

5 . Surface. — The Andes, a vast mountain-chain, with its plateaus and 
declivities, stretch along the western coast from the Isthmus of Panama 
to Cape Horn, dividing the continent into two unequal slopes, and cover- 
ing nearly a sixth part of the entire area. 

The remainder of the surface consists, for the most i)ait, of three imniense 
plains, watered respectively by the Orinoco, Marafion, and Iji Plata. The first of 
these, named the Llutws, is Iwunded on tlie N. by the Parime, a (ronlillera of tlie 
Amies ; and on the S. by the Sierras that divide Colombia from Brazil. It is one 
of the most level portions of the earth’s surfac’c, having, at a distanceof 430 miles 
from tlie ocean, an elevation of only 102 feet. The basins of the MaraQon and L<i 
Plata, lying south of it, are enclosed between the Andes on the west, and the Brazil- 
ian mountains on the east. Tlie former of these is the largest river-basin in the 
world, having an area of a million and a half scpiare miles. It is separated from 
the basin of the Orinoco by an undulation so low that the Rio Negro, one of its 
principal tributaries, sends off a bmiich, named the Casiquiari, to meet the Orinoco 
— the two basins thus merging into one another; while the Madeira, another of 
its tributaries, rises only a few miles distant from the head-waters of the Pani- 
guay, which finds its way southward to the I^a Plata, both nftluonts l>eiug navi- 
gable to their sources. These three vast river-basins are thus virtually interloitked, 
and a mighty circle of inland navigation, wliich is without a parallel in any other 
part of the globe, is established by natural means. 

6. Isthmus aud Peninsulas. —Isthmus of Panamil, uniting Southern 
with Central America ; Peninsula of Paraguana, N.W. of Venezuela; 
Peninsulas of Tres Montes and St Josef, on the W. and E. sides of 
Patagonia. 

7. Capes. — St Francisco, W. of Ecuador ; Blanco or Parina, and Aguja 
Point, N.W. of Peru; Froward, the most S. point of the American 
continent; Horn, the southernmost extremity of the New World, S. 
of Tierra del Fuego; Corrientes and St Antonio, E. of Buenos Ayres; 
St Maria, E. of Uniguay ; Frio, St Thome, and St Roque, E. of Brazil ; 
Branco (Ion. 35“ W.), the most easterly point of America ; Do Norte, N. 
of Brazil; Point Gallinas, the northernmost point of South America, 
N.E. of New Granada. 

8. Islands. — The Galapagos group, W. of Ecuador ; Chincha Islands, 
W. of Peru ; Felix, Masaniera, and Juan Fernandez, W. of Chile ; Chiltie, 
Wellington, and Madre do Dios Archipelago, W. of Patagonia; the 
Fuegian Archipelago (Tierra del Fuego, K. Cuarles’ South Ltmd, Staten 
Island, Desolation Land, &c.), S. of Patagonia ; Falkland Isles and South 
Georgia, S.E. of Patagonia ; the Venezuelan Archipelago, including Mar- 
garita, Tortuga, Buen Ayre, and Cura 9 oa, N. of Venezuela. 

The Galapagos — bo called by the Spanlanla because they abound in turtles — are 
a group of iBiands situated under the equator, 780 miles W. of Ecuador. They 
are thirteen In munber, are all volcanic, generally sterile, and for the most pait 
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uninhabited, except Albemarle Island, the largest in the ArchipelaL^>, which is 60 
miles long, 15 broad, and attains an elevation of 4000 feet. Tl)e nora and fauna 
are to a large extent peculiar, esj>ecially the birds and reptiles. The Chinca 
Islands, with their rich deposits of excellent guano, constitute a mine of wealth 
to the Peruvian Government. Jvnn Fernand^, a small volcanic island belonging 
to Chile, is famous a.s having formed the scene of De Foe’s well-known tnlo of 
Robinson Crusoe. Tierra del Fuego (“land of Are”), so named from the vol- 
canoes with which it abounds, consists of a cluster of islands off the S. coast 
of Patagonia, from which it is sejjarated by the Htrait of Magellan. Some 
of the islamls are level and pretty well wooded, producing birches and ever- 
greens. Foxes and guanacoes are the principal animals. The inhabitants, 
who subsist by fishing and hunting, are among the lowest in the scale of human- 
ity. Falkland Isles, a group of about two Imndred small islands, belonging to 
Great Britain, in the South Atlantic Ocean, about 300 miles N.E, of Tierra del 
Fuego. The two hugest islands are West h'alkland and East Falkland, the latter 
of which is nearly 100 miles long, with an area of 5000 square miles. The area of 
the whole grou]> is estimated at 13,000 sipiare miles : ]>opulation about 600, con- 
sisting chietly of British colonists from Buenos Ayres, and a few Indians. The 
lower grounds are of Silurian formation, the higher of quartz rock. The soil Is 
poor, consisting mainly of peat : the climate is temperate and healthy. There 
are no trees, but shrubs are numerous, and the tussae grass attains a great 
lieight, Some vegetables are raised, but little or no com, and the whole group 
is better adajited for pasture than agricultural purposes. The only native qua- 
druped is a species of fox ; but in East Falkland wild oxen and horses are muner- 
ous ; while sea-fowl are the prevailing birds, and fisli, seals, and whales are 
numerous in the ad^jacent seas. Vessels passing round Cai>e Horn, and whaling 
ships frequenting the Soutli Seas, are here supplied with pro\ision8 and fresh 
water. The value of the expoils in 1854 amounted to £18,600. Port Louis, 
c.apitul South Ckortjia, about 1000 miles E. of Tierra del Fuego, is a bleak and 
baiTen region traversed by lofty mountains winch are constantly covered with 
snow — the heat of siiminer being sufficient only to melt the snow on the low 
grounds of the N.E. side. The coasts are high and rocky, possessing a number of 
bayr and barboui-s, which are encumbered with ice diuring a great part of the year. 
The island is alxmt 00 miles long, with a considerable breadth. The neighlwur- 
ing seas abound with seals, and sea-fowl in gre^t numl>ers frequent the coasts. 

!). Bays, Qxilfs, and Straits. — Bay of Panamd and Gulf of Guayaquil, 
W. of Columbia; Pisa^aBay, S.W. of Peru; Strait of Magellan, between 
Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego ; Strait of Le Maire, between Tiei*ra del 
Fuego and Staten Island ; Gulfs of St George and S^ Matias, E. of Pa- 
tagonia ; Bahia Blanca, S. of Buenos Ayres ; Estuary of Rio (le la Plata, 
between Buenos Ayres and Banda Oriental ; All Saints’ Bay, E, of 
Brazil ; Rio Parh and Estuary of the Amazon, N.E. of Brazil ; Gulfs of 
Parta, Venezuela, and Darien, N. of Colombia. 

10. Hoimtain Systems. — This continent is traversed in the direction 
of its greatest length by the Andes* (in Spanish, Cordillera de fos A tides), 
in some respects the most magnificent chain of mountains on the earth’s 
surface. 

Commencing at the Isthmus of Panamd and the Caribbean Sea, it extends 
along the Pacific coast of the continent to its southern extremity, being a total 
leu^h of about 4500 miles, with a breadth varying from 40 to 400 miles. Though 
greatly inferior in elevation to the Himalaya, it far 8uri)asse8 the latter in lenj^h 
and in the extent of surface which It occupies, and constitutes the great feature 
in the physical geography of South Amenea. In some places the chain forms 
only one ridge, as between Cape Horn ojid the 20th degree of S. Latitude, while in 
others there are two or more parallel ridges, supporting between them highly 
elevated table-lands. In geneiul they present a very steep slope towards the 
Pacific coast, to which they maintain n parallel direction at an average distance 
of ftom 20 to 160 miles. No other chain on the eaiih’s surface can vie with the 


Pibbably derived from anda (Span, a step ) ; *but'p 08 slbly from anta, the Peiu- 
viau name for metal, the chain being in many places highly metalliferous. 
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Andes in the number and grandeur of its volcanoes. Tliese are especially numer- 
ous in Chile, where there are no fewer than nineteen in a state of acitivity ; while 
the mountains of Ecuador consist almost exclusively of volcanic summits, either 
now or formerly in active ignition. Of these the most dreaded is Cotopaxi. In 
some of its eruptions flames rise 3000 feet above the edge of its crater, and the sound 
of its explosions has been heard at a distance of 6.00 miles. Tlie Andes are chiefly 
composed of greenstone, porphyry, basalt, granite, (meiss, mica, and clay-slate, 
with limestone, red sandstone, and conglomerate. Coal is found at great eleva- 
tions, while salt and gj'psum are abundant. Granite seems to bo the base of the 
whole, though it mrely appeal's at the surface. Volc^inic products, such as lava, 
tufa, and obsidian, are found in immense quantities on the western slope, but 
never on the eastern. Fossil remains arc by no means common, but Silurian 
shells are sometimes found in Bolivia at an elevation of 17,600 leet. It is custo- 
mary to divide this immense chain into live sections, which are named after the 
countries in which they are situated. 

I. The Colombian Andes, or the Andes of Quito, extend in three parallel 
ranges from the Caribbean Sea to the 5th degree of S. latitude. They embrace the 
table-land of Quito, 9600 feet in elevation, and flanked by some of the most ma- 
jestic volcanoes in existence. The highest mountain in this ]>ortion of the chain 
is Chimborazo, long c'onsidered the culminating point of the Andes, and the lof- 
tiest summit of the earth’s surface. It is cone-shaped, and covered with ])erpetual 
snow. It was ascended by Humboldt in June 1802 to an elevation of 19,286 feet, 
and again by Boussingault and Hall in 1831 to 19,696 feet. Proceeding from N. 
to 8., the following are the loftiest summits of the Colombian Andes — those pre- 
ceded by an asterisk being active volcanoes : — Horqueta, in N. of New Granada, 
19,184 feet; *Tolima, in central chain, lat. 6“ N., 18,020 feet; *Pichinca, on the 
equator, 16,924 feet; *AntiHana, 36 miles 8.E. of Quito, 19,132 feet; * Cotopaxi, 
34 miles S.8.E. of Quito, 18,875 feet; ChiraViorazo, 1° SO' 8., 21,424 feet. Height of 
snow-line in Andes of Quito, 15,800 feet. 2. Andes or Peru, extending in three 
parallel ranges from lat. 6’ t.o 14* S. — the western range, whicli is separated from 
the Pacific by a sandy desert 120 miles bi-oad, being the loftiest : Knot of Huanuco 
and Pasco, lat. 10* 8., 11,800 feet; Nevada de Sasagnauea, N.E. of Lima, 17,904 
feet; Vilcanota, lat. 14*, 17,626 feet. 3. Andes or Bolivia, forming the cen- 
tral and most elevated portion of the system (though not embracing the very 
highest summit), extend in two gigantic longitudinal ridges from lat. 14“ to 21* 8. 
The two ranges, which are of nearly equal elevation, form the boundary walls of 
the table-land of Desagnadero, elevatecl 13,000 feet above the sea, extending 600 
miles in Icn^h, from 30 to 60 miles in breadth, and enclosing Lake Tltii^aca, 
12,846 feet high. Western Ea/igre.— Chuquihamba, 16 miles N. W. Arequipa, 21,000 
feet; * Volcano of Arequipa, lat. 17* 8., 20,320 feet; *Gualatieii, lat. 18* 23' 
8., 21,960 feet; Bahama, lat. 18“, 22,350 feet. Eastern Range . — Ancohuma or 
^rata, 65 miles N. of 1 a Paz, 21,286 feet; Illimani, lat. 16“ 40' 8., 21,140 feet ; 
Cochabamba, lat. 17* 21' 8., 17,073 feet; Cerro de Potosi, 16,152 feet. Height of 
snow-line, from 16,900 to upwards of 18,000 feet. 4. Andes or Chile, extending 
in one mighty rid^e from lat. 21* to 42“ 8., though of inferior average elevation to 
the Andes of Bolivia, contain Aconcagua, the culminating point of the entire 
chain, and of the New World. The volcanoes in this part of the chain are numer- 
ous, and are in general in a state of activity. — Aconcagua, lat. 32* 38', 23,910 
feet ; Tupungata, lat. 34“, 16,000 feet ; * Volcano of Chilian, lat. 86* 6', 16,000 
feet; • VillariOA, lat. 39* 10 ', 16,000 feet. Height of snow-line in the 8., 8600 feet. 
6, Andes of Patagonia, extending in one range from lat. 42“ to Cape Horn, are 
of comparatively moderate elevation. The snow-line descends here to 8000 
feet, and glaciers make their appearance, though unknown in the rest of the 
Andes.— ’^Minchinmadlva, lat. 42" 48' 8., 8000 feet; * Yanteles, lat. 43* 80', 8030 
feet ; Mount Stokes, lat. 60*, 6400 feet ; Mount Darwin, Tierra del Fuego, 6800 
feet ; Cape Horn, 300 feet. For the other mountain ranges of South iSnerica, 
see under “ Guiana” and “Brazil.” 

II. Biver Baiini and Capital!. — With exception of the Desagnadero, 
which flows from Lake IHticaca into Lake Uros, in the basin of conti- 
nental streams, all the rivers of South America belong to one or other 
of three oceanic baains— those of the Pacific, Atlantic, and American 
Mediterranean. 
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The rivers flowing into the Pacific are mere mountain torrents ,* the Magdalena 
is the only one of importance that finds its way to the Caribbean Sea ; but those 
inclining to the Atlantic, comprise the most gigantic rivers on the earth’s surface. 
Of these, by far the largest is the Amazon, Marafton, or Orellana, formed by the 
union of the Tungaragua and Ucayali, the fonner of which rises in Ijake Lauri- 
cocha among the loftiest of the Peruvian Andes. Tlie direct length of the Amazon 
from the source of the Apurimac, an afllucnt of the Ucayali, to the ocean, is 1769 
miles, and induding its windings, nearly 4000 miles. It is navigable for large 
vessels from its mouth to the influx of the Ucayali, and for small craft to the 
very foot of the mountains, while twenty great rivei-s, all navigable to their 
sources, discharge their contents into its streiim — thus aflbrding an immense 
inland navigation of about 50,000 miles, and draining an area variously estimated 
from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 square miles. In slioi-t, w'hcther regarded as to its 
length, volume of water, or the extent of its basin, the Amazon is not only the 
largt^st river in South America, but (considerably eclipses every other river on the 
globe. For 450 miles abov'e its mouth it is haixlly possible to discern the oppo- 
site bank, the width of the Btream being here nowhere less than four miles. It 
flows with a very strong, rapid current, fu<iilitating the navigation downwards, 
while the obstacle this otters to the ascent is relieved by the ))revailing wind, 
which is unifonnly contrary to the course of the stream. Lik(^ the great rivers 
of Africa, the waters of the Amazon and Orinoco are subject to a periodic rise, 
caused by the great fall of rain during the wet season. 


Kivrr Basin. 

Length of 
• lUiiTn In 
Eng. Miles. 

Area In Geo- 
graplilcAl 
Square Milea. 

Cafitaij or Statm A.vn Provincrb. 

Magdalena, 

700 

72,000 

Bogota (Granadian Confederation), 
ANTioquiA, Tunja (lioyuca), Po- 
PAYAN (Cau(;a), Mompox (Magda- 
lena). 

Orinoco, 

lOOO 

252,000 

Angostura, Varinas (Orinoco). 

Essequibo, 

400 

61,650 

Georoe Town (British Guiana). 

Amazon, 

2100 

1,512,000 

Manaos or Barra (Rio Negro), La 
Paz, Exaltacion (Beni), Santa 
Cruz, Cochabamba. 

Tocantins 

1260 

284,480 

Para, Goyaz. 

ParanahylMi, 

650 

115,200 

Oeiras (Piauhi). j 

8. Francisco, 

900 

187,200 

Macayo (Alagoas), Sergipc, Ouro- ! 
Preto (Minas Geraes). 

Rio de la Plata, 

i 

j 

1600 

886,400 

Monte Video (Banda Oriental), 
Buenos Ayres, Parand (Entre 
Rios), Santa F6, Corriontes, As- 
suncion (Paraguay), La Cruz 
(Corriontes), San Luis, Cordova, 
Santiago, Tucuman, Catamarca, 
Salta, Chuquisaca (Bolivia), 
Tarija, Potosi, Cuyaba (Matto 
Grosso). j 


12, Lakes. — There are very few permanent lakes of any magnitude in 
S. America, while those which exist are in general unconnected with 
the larger river basins. 

On the table-land of Bolivia, at an elevation of 12,847 feet, is Lake Tifi- 
caca^ next to 8ir-i-Kol, in Bokhira, the highest lake in the globe, with an 
area of nearly 4000 square miles. It is drained by the Desaguadero, which 
carries its surplus waters to Lake Uros, a smaller sheet of salt water about 200 
miles to the 8.E. Lake Maracaybo, in the N.W. of Venezuela, has an area of 
about 6000 square miles, and Is connected with the sea by a narrow channel 12 
miles long. The small lake of Amucuy in Guiana, ana in the basin of the 
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Parima, an affluent of the Rio Negro, expands in the rainy season to the dimen- 
sions of an inland sea. Lake Dos Patos, in the B. E. of Brazil, 6000 square miles, 
discharges its waters into the Atlantic by a channel named Rio Grande do Sul, 
and receives from the south the waters of Lake Mirim in Uruguay. Between 
Olivia and Brazil, in the upper basin of the Paraguay, is the iminense swamp of 
Oberaifa or Xarayes, extending during the rainy season to a distance of about 100 
miles from the bed of the river. There are numerons lakes in La Plata, between 
the Andes and the river ParanA, the chief of whicjh are (hianacache, Silrerh, 
Bevedero, Urrc-laugneUy and Porongos, most of which are intensely salt. Lake 
Colognape, in Pat^onia, is drained by the Desire ; while the lakes of Chile, 
though somewhat numerous, are all of inferior dimensions. 

13. Climate.— With two-thirds of its area situated between the 
tropics, the climate of South America is necessarily very liot. Though 
yielding in this respect to Africa, the corresponding continent of the 
Old World, the temperature is considerably higher than that of North 
America ; for while the latter has its maximum breadth in the arctic 
regions, the latter attains its greatest width in the torrid zone. 

The highest mean temperature occurs in the northern parts of Gmnada and 
Venezuela, which is enclosed within the isothermal line of 81° Fah,, while at 
Massouah, in Abyssinia, the mean temperature exceeds 87° (see pp. 533, 680). 
This great difference is no doubt chiefly owing to the greater humidity of South 
America, its vast forests, the absence of sandy deseits, tlie influence of the trade 
winds, and the freer access to its shores of the great oceans of the glolie. In 
contradistinction to the other great divisions of the land, the western shores of this 
c.ontinent are considerably colder than the eastern, owing to the low temperature 
of the Antarctic Drift Current, or Humboldt’s Current, which, setting out from 
the Antarctic Ocean, flows north-cAstward against the sliores of Chile, then north- 
ward along the (roast to the vicinity of the equator. Opposite Lima, on tluj 
Penivian coast, the temperature of this cummt is no less than 14" Ilih. below 
that of the neighbouring ocean (see p. 22). For the mean annual, mean winter, 
and mean summer temperatures of various i>lace8 in this continent, we refer the 
reader to p. 87. South America is also characterised by great moisture, which 
attains its maximum in the extreme north, where the temperature is highest, but 
which is everj-'wheve more coi*iou8 on the eastern than on the westem side of the 
Andes, Within the trojiies the wide plains on the east are deluged by the heavy 
jieriodical rains from November to May, while the narrow maigin between the 
Cordilleras and the Pacific is almost entirely rainless. In some jdaces the deposi- 
tion of moisture is surprisingly great ; for while in the troiucal regions of the New 
World generally it amounts to 116 inches, on the nortli coast of Dutch Guiana 
229 inches fall annually ; and in some places pn the east coast of Brazil no less 
than 276 inches have been observed. This astonishing ciuantity falls, moreover, 
in a comparatively brief jieriod. At Cayenne, for example, in French Guiana, 21 
inches of rain have been known to fall in a single day. As the rainy season, how- 
ever, is confined to a brief period, the number of clear days is much more con- 
siderable than in our temperate climates; while duriug the long-continued 
drought that jirecedes it, tne ground is parched, the sun glares with intense 
radiance, and the wild animals, tonnented alike by hunger and thirst, perish in 
great numbers. 

14. Geology. — The geological structure of South America is still less 
known than that of the northern continent. 

, It is understood, however, that crystalline and granitoid rocks prevail through- 
out the entire range of the Andes from PauamA to Cape Horn, as also in Colom- 
bia, Guiana, and the whole of Central and Southern Brazil, from the river Para- 
guay to the Atlantic, and from the 10th degi'ee of south latitude to the Rio de la 
Plata ; that the Palseozoic and transition series occupy a laige portion of the 
table-land of Peru and Bolivia, around Lake Titicaca, together vrith a long narrow 
l>elt along the eastern flank of the Andes, from the source of the Pilcomaya to the 
northern frontier of Patagonia, as also a brooder tract in the upper basin of the 
Ban Francisco ; that the Secondary formatirms are very moderately developed, 
being confined chiefly to small areas in the central bwin of the Orinoco and 
along its affluent, the Apure, to similar patches on both sides of Lake Martcaybo, 
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With a still smaller one in Pern, north of Lima ; that Tertiary strata extend in a 
hroad continuous belt lying between the eastern flank of the Andes and the 
western frontier of Brazil, and from the 6th parallel of north latitude to the 60th 
degree of south latitude ; and that Alluvium and modem detritus cover the 
territory of Buenos Ayres, together with a large portion of the basin of the 
Amazon. 

15. minerals. — South America has, ever since its discovery, been 
celebrated for its mineral wealth, and more especially for the abundance 
of its precious metals. 

It was this that excited the cupidity of the Spaniards, and that led to the con- 
quest of Peru in the earlier part of the sixteenth century. ‘ ‘ Why do you quarrel 
about such trifles?” said an Indian chief, addressing Balboa. “If you are so 
I)as8ionately fond of gold as to abandon your own c<jkuntry, and to disturb, for its 
sake, the tranquillity of distant nations, I will conduct you to a region where the 
metal which seems to be the chief object of your admiration and desire is so com- 
mon that the meanest utensils are foraied ot it.” Ever since that period till the 
re(;ent discoveries of gold in California and Australia, a great part of the precious 
metals used in the world have been brought from America ; aud, with the excep- 
tion of the Mexican mines, almost all from the southern continent. The chain of 
the Andes is riclily metalliferous, more especially the countries of Pern, Bolivia, 
and Chil^ ; while Brazil, on the opposite side of the continent, yields to few 
countries on the globe in regard to the variety and riches of its metals and precious 
stones. Humboldt estimates the total amount of gold and silver extracted from 
the mines of Mexico, the Andes, and Brazil, from 1499 to 1803, at £1,248,000,000. 
During the present century the annual produce has vastly decreased, owing to 
political revolutions. In 1^8, the produce of gold and silver from South America 
alone amounted to £3,600,000. In the following table are enumerated the prin- 
cipal localities in which the most important minerals occur Gold is found in 
New Granada, Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, Chil6, La Plata. Silver, in Peru, Bolivi^ 
New Granada, Child, and La Plata. Thi, in Peru, Child, and BraziL Lead, in 
Ecuador and Brazil. Copper, in Child, Peru, and Brazil. Mercury, in Peru, 
Ecuador, and Brazil. Iron, in New Granada, Bolivia, Child, La Plata, and very 
abundantly in Brazil. Antimony, in Brazil. Coal, in Child, Brazil, and New 
Granada, Sulphur, in Brazil, Peru, and Ecuador. Salt, in La Plata, Brazil, 
Peru, and Bolivia. Diamonds are very abundant in Brazil, especially in the pro- 
vince Minas Geraes ; and other precious stones in Brazil, Child, Peru, New Gran^a, 
and Guiana. 

16. Botany. — South America embraces no fewer than six of the 
twenty-five phyto-geographic regions of modem botanists — viz., the 
15th, 17th, 18th, 20th, 2l8t, and !^d (see p. 56). 

The first of these.is the “Mexican” or “ Jacqnin’s Region,” comprising Mexico, 
Central America, Columbia, Guiana, and Peru, and extending to the altitude of 
6000 feet. The natural orders Cactacete and Piperaceee are specially abundant, 
both in respect to species and individual plants ; but other tropical orders, 
though numerous, are less frequent tlian in corresponding latitudes of the Ola 
World. The ita palm, ivory palm, and Victoria regia, are peculiar to Guiana. 
Among the numerous cultivated idants may be mentioned maize, Guinea com, 
cassava, yams, balatas, arrow-root, plantain, mango, custard apples, guava,, 
papaw, pine apple, cashew, tamarind, vine. Indian flg, chocolate, vanilla, capsi- 
cum, sugar, coffee, cotton, and tobacco. The next region, called “ Humboldt’s 
Region,” or the region of “ Medicinal Herbs,” embraces the loftier belt of the 
Andes, between the altitudes of 6000 and 9000 feet. Many important articles of 
Materia Medico are furnished by the plants in the sub-order CincJumce, which is 
peculiar to this region — formii^, indeed, its principal feature. The mediclnitl 
barks of commerce, especially Pemvian bark, are very abundant In Upper Peru. 
The cultivated plants of the lower grounds almost entirely disappear, with the 
exception of maize and ooflTee ; but potatoes, European friii^ and cereals sup^y 
their place. Above this is the region of Bsoallonias and Cdleeolarice, embraemg 
the highest elevations of the last-mentioned range, up to 18,000 feet, being the 
limit of perpetual snow. Here tropical forms almost wholly vanish, their place 
being supplied by the Alpine genera of saxifrages, gentians, moMes, lichens, 4(0. 

2 8 
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Mean temperature, 59°-~34* Fah. The next region, t)eing that of “ Palms and 
Melaatoniaceee,” or the “ Brazilian Region,” embraces all South America between 
the Andes and the Atlantic, extending southward to the Tropic of Capricorn. 
This is probably the portion of the globe in which the vegetable kingdom attains 
its greatest profusion and variety, whether regard be had to the abundance of 
genera and species, the magnitude of individual forms, the vast extent of the 

S rimeval forests, or the numerous climbing and parasitical plants. In place of 
ie few mosses and lichens which cover tlie trunks and branches of forest trees 
in temperate climes, in Brazil they are bearded from the roots to the extremities 
of the smallest branches with ferns, cactuses, orchids, &c. The culti^•ated plants 
are the same as in the Mexican region, while the mean annual tempeniture varies 
from 69“ to 84“ Fah. The fifth region is that of “Arborescent Compositee,” or 
“ 8t Hilaire’s Region,” embracing the portion of South America lying between 
the Troi»ic of Cai)ricom and the liorthcni limit of Patagonia. Here the flora ap- 
proaches in a remarkable manner to that of Europe, while it ditfers entirely, 
except in Chil6, from the floras of the corresponding latitudes of Africa and 
Australia. More than half the genera are the same os in Europe, the composita* 
especially being very numerous. The Pampas, on the eastern side of tlie Andes, 
are covered with tall grasses and thistles, whilst cultivated ])lants comprise 
wheat, the vine, and the peach. The last botaniital region is the “ Patiigoman,” 
or “Antarctic,” embracing Patagonia, theFuegian Arcliipelago, and the Falkland 
Isles. The vegetation bears a great resemblance to that of Central Europe, or 
“ Linnpeus’s Region,” while there is a slight approximation to the floras of 
Southern Africa and Australia. Many of the common British weeds are found, 
according to Balfour, at tlie soutlieni extremity of this continent. The mean 
temperature varies from 41“ to 48“ Fah. ; but the soil is never cultivated. 
Tussac grass, which makes excellent fodder, covers a great part of the surface 
of the Falkland Isles. 

17. Zool^ry* — This continent forms, with Mexico, Central America, 
and the West Indies, one of the six zoological kingdoms of modern 
naturalists. It embraces two provinces of very uneipial dimensions, 
viz.. Tropical America, embracing all the countries situated t<7ithin tho 
tropics, and Austral America, comprising the remainder of the conti- 
nent, together with Tierra del Fuego and the Falkland Isles. Tho dis- 
tribution of the animals in the latter province is hut very imperfectly 
known, while that of Tropical America will be found in the table at pp. 
69 and 582. 

Of the 1967 existing Mammals (tlie number given by Wagner and Waterhouse), 
there are 518 found in this zoological kingdom, and of these no fewer than 419 
species are peculiar to it. The Quadrumana, 74 in mimlier, are all peculiar, and 
are distinguished fnmi those of the Old World by having prehensile tails, which 
serve the purpose of a fifth hand. The Carnivora, of which there are about 188 
species, are nearly all peculiar, and are mostly of small size and fearful of man ; 
the largest of them are the puma and jaguar, tho latter being a very fonnidable 
animal ; but the whole list of savage quadrupeds, so common in Afri(*a and India, 
are wholly unknown in this contlnont. Cats, dogs, otters, and skunks are nume- 
rous in species, though not in individuals ; bears, racoons, coatis, and gluttons 
are the principal Plantigrada; while the bats are more numerous than in any 
other part of the world, amounting to 66 species, the most formidable of which is 
the large vampyre bat, which frequently sucks the blood of horses and mules 
during the night. The Marsdpialia are represented in B. America by the single 
family of Dldelphidae or opossums, which contains 21 species, all of which are 
found here. They are in general so small as to be easily mistaken for rats and 
mice, the Virginian oimssum alone attaining the size of a cat. Of Rodentia there 
are 95 species in Brazil alone, including squirrels, porcupines, and liares. The capy- 
bara, the largest of all the order, Inhabits Brazil, Guiana, and Paraguay ; the utia 
is found in Cuba ; the coypu in Chil^ ; the lagotis, viscacha, dusky paca, agouti, 
acoucha, and cavy, in many places. The chinchilla, a small animal jdoldlng a 
beautiful and delicate fur, has its habitat In the Southern Andes. The I&ikntata, 
or toothless animals, are represented by the sloth, ant-eater, armadillo, and by 
^e extinct megatherium and mylodon. This order, indeed, Is chiefly confined to 
8. America, which contains three times as many species as all the Old World. 
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tHie Pachydkrmata, once so numerous in this continent, as is evidenced hy their 
fossil remains, are now represented by only 4 species, viz., two tapirs and two 
peccaries. The only other tapir known is found in the Malay Archipelago. The 
tapir is allied to the rhinoceros and hippopotamus of the Old World, and is nearly 
as amphibious as the latter ; while the peccary resembles the hog in appearance 
and habits — the same bristly hair and the same delight in wallowing in the mire. 
W the 13 species of Ruminants found in this continent, no fewer than 12 are pecu- 
liar to it. The most interesting species belong to the genus Aucheuia, and com- 
prise the guanaco (which in its tame state is named the llama), the paco or alpaca, 
the taruga, and the vicufia. These belong to the same section of the Ruminantia 
as the camel, and all hold a conspicuous place among wool-bearing animals. When 
the Spaniards invaded Peru andChii^ they found the llama domesticated and used 
as a beast of burden ; its flesh w'as eaten, its skin prepared into leather, and its 
wool spun and woven into cloth. Along with the alpaca, and with the horse and 
mule introduced by Europeans, the llama is still kept in a state of domestication 
in Peru and Bolivia, by the Indian population. ‘ 

The Ornithology of Tropical America exceeds in splendour that of any other 
region of the globe, comprising no fewer than 624 species, or one-tenth of all 
known birds. It is the c.hosen metroi)olis of the humming-birds, parrots, tou- 
cans, and tanagers. Of rapacious birds the chief is the famous condor of the 
Andes, one of the most formidable existing birds. Huge seriients and other 
Reptiles abound in the moist and annually inundated plains, the total number 
in the Tropical Province being 62. The priiunpal species are the alligator, boa- 
constrictor, and rattlesnake, all of which are peculiar to America. The seas, 
lakes, and rivers abound with Fish of various kinds, which in Brazil and some 
of the other countries form one of the most imjiortant sources of wealth. The 
varieties of the Insect tribes are endless— immense centipedes, 8corj)ion8, spiders, 
ants, termites, locusts, mosquitoes, and chigoes, are the torment alike of man and 
beast. 

18. Etlmograpliy.— The population of the New World is presently esti- 
mated at 60,497,702, two-thirds of whom belong to the northern conti- 
nent (including Mexico, Central America, and the West Indies), and 
one- third to the southern. It consists of three pure races — ^viz., the 
Indians or aborigines, the Negroes or Africans, the Caucasians or 
Whites (consisting of Europeans with their descendants), and a mixed 
race, springing from the union of those of pure blood. The European 
population amounts to about 3^1,000,000, or upwards of a half of the 
whole ; while the other three divisions ore nearly equally represented, 
each consisting of about 9,000,000. The Indian population, including 
the Esquimaux of the northern regions, who are few in number, and pro- 
bably of a different origin from the other aborigines, is about equally 
divided between the two continents, there being ^900,000 of them in N. 
America, and 4,100,000 in the southern continent. In Mexico alone 
they number 8^ millions, in Central America 1 million, and in the United 
States about one-third of a million. South America, unlike the northern 
continent, exhibits a preponderance of the aboriginal and mixed races. 
The Neg^es number 3,600,000 in the United States ; 2,000,000 in the 
West Indies ; while in Brazil they constitute a full half of the population. 
Except in the United States and the Spanish possessions, the negroes 
are almost entirely in the enjoyment of liberty. 

Antiquities.— How America was peopled, and what is the real affinity of Its 
aboriginal tribes to the rest of mankind, are questions that are still involved in 
obscurity, notwithstanding the numerous and able investigations that, during the 
last half century, have been instituted in every depaitment of the subject. After 
a careful examination of much that has been written on this very interesting 
theme, we Incline to the opinion that by far the greater portion of the New 
World was peopled at different points, and from different parts of eastern Asia? 
that these migrations, though all very ancient, took place at distinct and widely 
separate periods; but that the ancestors of the present aborigines of the eastern part 
of North America entered that continent directly from northern Europe, and swept 
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before them the comparatively advanced chilisation which had been developed 
there before their arrival. The memoriale of a population differing in many im- 
portant respects from the tribes which roamed in America at the time of Its dis- 
covery by Columbus— yet in other points strongly resembling them — are found 
in great numbers throughout the whole length and breadth of the continent. 
These memorials have been discovered in the extreme north-west of the conti- 
nent, where, however, they are comx>aratively few and uninteresting, though ap- 
parently of great antiquity ; around the w^este-m and southern shores of the great 
lakes, where they have iJeen more carefully examined ; along the Gulf of California, 
where in some places they cover the ground for many leagues ; and, especially, in 
the broad valley of the Mississippi, with its tributaries the Ohio and Missouri, 
W'here they occur in almost incre(lible numbers and tnamitude. Indeed, so far as 
the northern continent is concerned, the valley of the Oiiio would appear to have 
been at one time — i)robabIy about a thousand years ago— the grand centre of iH)wer 
and population of this now extinct or dispersed pe4)ple. The works of various 
kinds which they erected, the remains of which still exist (the animal mounds, 
the conical mounds of sepulture, the sacrificial mounds, the temple mounds, the 
sacred enclosures, the beacon mounds, and the systems of fortification), are evi- 
dences of imnmnse i-esoiirces for so rude an age ; far greater, indeed, than are to 
be found in any other portion of the continent, except In what would seem to be 
another, and much later, centralisation of the same people in Mexico and Yuca- 
tan, where they passed the golden age of their history. (See p. 622. ) These and 
other monuments of hoary antiquity in the so-called New World, lead us irresist- 
ibly b» the inference, that the true alKjrigines of the basin of the Mississippi had 
made great progress in tlie useful and ornamental arts : for not only do we find 
arrow-heads, beads, coarse vessels of pottery, stone axes, knives of flint ; but the 
sculptured figures of various aninuils, executed with much skill ; well-chiselled 
likenesses of the human head ; copper bracelets ; extensive remains of mining 
operations and of the manufactui-e of salt ; and atwve all, tablets of curious hiero- 
glyi)hic-8. ap]>arently recording the great events in their history. Having entered 
America at its north-west angle, they resided for ages l)etween the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Alleghanies, in every part of which are st ill seen the memorials of 
their antdent greatness. At length, driven southward by fresh hordes of immi- 
grants, they ultimately settled in Mexico, where they attained the climax of their 
civilisation, and erected great cities and other publi(5 works which excited the 
astonishment of Cortez and his companions. How many centuries must have 
«lai>sed ere this primeval race, that had made such astonishing progress in so many 
of the arts, hut of whose existence lioth history and tradition are alike silent-— 
whose colossal public works have been buried for ages under gigantic forests, or 
deserted by the rivers and lakes in whose viinnity many of them must have stood 
—could have degenerated into the savage tiihes of hunters and warriors that now 
roam over tlie forests and prairies of the North American continent ! 

But the attempt to trace any immediate connection, by means of these ancient 
monuments, between the Mexicans and tlie aborigines of South America, ajqiears 
to have entirely failed. The Peruvian civilisation, instead of being an offshoot 
from the Mexic^in. or an improvement ui»on it, seems rather to have lieen spon- 
taneously developed, having its origin and growth within the limits of the south- 
ern continent, and attaining its climax under the Incas. Tschudi and others are 
of opinion that Manco Cajiac in Peru, and Quetzalcoatl in Mexico, were Buddhist 
missionaries who, about a.d. 1000, visited the American continent with the view 
of reforming and elevating the natives. If this supposition is well founded, it 
throws some light on the question, Whence came the earliest inhabitants of 
North and South America respectively ? and corroborates the hyiKithesis, that 
the civilisation of the southern continent was not derived from that of the north- 
ern. On the whole, it would api>ear that while the abori^nes of North America 
came originally from Mongolia, those of the southern continent came from China, 
Japan, the Malay Archipdago, and other countries of south-eastern Asia, The 
maritime habits of these nations render this supposition sufficient probable, 
while their charts and maps give Indications of voyages to the New World (which 
they designate by the name of Too-sang) as early as the seventh century of our 
era. With chains of islands, not far remote from each other, stretching across the 
Pacific Ocean from continent to continent — ^with winds and marine currents set- 
ting, often for weeks together, towards the American shores — ^with wars to moke 
them flee, and curiotlty or cupidity to make them rove—and with caaualties to 
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launch them on rovages the direction or length of which they knew not— we need 
not marvel that the first inhabitants of the New World should have come origin- 
ally from Eastern Asia. Similar events, though on a smaller scale, have frequently 
taken place in more recent times. For example, Iceland was discovered in a.d. 
862 by Danish mariners, bound for the Faroe Isles, but thrown out of their 
course by tempests ; Greenland was discovered by a Norwegian in 981 ; Cabral, 
the commander of a Portuguese fleet, on his way to the East Indies in the year 
1600, departed so far from the African coast as to touch the shores of South 
America, and thus the discovery of Brazil was purely accidental ; while in 1833, a 
Japanese junk was cast ashore on the Ajuerican coast, at Cape Flattery, oppo- 
site Vancouver Island, three men being still alive out of an original crew of 
seventeen. 

Lanouaoes. — The languages spoken by the aborigines of the New World are 
distinguished from all Oriental tongues by three striking peculiarities. I. Not- 
withstiinding their great number, they all strikingly resemble each other in gram- 
matical structure — a (dear proof of the common origin of the inhabitants. 2. They 
difier very widely from each otlier in their roots or vocables, many of them 
having scarcely a word in common with any other tongue, 3. But their most 
remarkable feature is their polysynthetic or holophrastic character — that is, they 
are all characterised by peculiarly complex forms, somewhat resembling our com- 
pound words, each term expressing a number of distinct ideas. For example, 
the word aimitlacniloliUivicatlaxtlahnitli signifies “the reward given to a messen- 
ger who bears a hioroglyphical map conveying intelligence.” In these linguistic 
features, which so widely distinguish these tongues from nil others, we have the 
best species of evidence that the American continent was peopled at a very re- 
mote period of antiquity. In the “ Bible of Everj’ Land” upwards of two hundred 
langu^es belonging to this family are enumerated, and these are divided into ten 
groups ^exclusive of the dialects spoken in Mexico and Central America), seven 
of whicii belong to the northern continent, and three to the southern. These 
are : 1, the Esquimaux, spoken along the entire northern coast by a people who, 
in physical conformation, appear to be intermediate between the natives of 
northern Asia and the aborij^ual Indians ; 2, the Athapascan or Chipewyan, oc- 
Ciipying a broad belt south of the Esquimaux, and mainly between the Hu(i8on 
Sea and the Pacific ; 3, the Algonquin, found now chiefly in Canada and the Hud- 
son Bay Territories, but formerly covering also a large portion of the United 
States ; 4 , the Iroquois, occupying a large tract of country in the United States, 
and in the centre of the Algonquin area ; 6, the Sioux or Dacuta, comprising the 
tribes inhabiting the i)rairie country of the interior, from the Mississippi to the 
Rpeky Mountains ; 6, the Floridian or Appalachian, embracing the languages 
originally spoken in the southern United States, but now in several instances ex- 
tinct; 7, the unclassified tongues of the United States, between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Pacifi<% and sometimes known as the Panis-Arrapalioes. The 
numerous languages of Central America are little kuowm and still unclassified : 
for the Aztec or Mexican, see atp. 622 . . . .Less is known regarding the ethnology 
of South America than perhaps of any other region in the worm; but the lan- 
guages liave been provisionally arranged under three groups — viz., 1, the Ando- 
Poruvian, spoken by all the nations occupying the great luountain-cJiaiu of this 
continent ; 2, the languages of Eastern South America, embracing the Guaiani 
and Caiib, in Brazil and Guiana; 8, the languages of Central South America, 
spoken by the tribes that inhabit the forests and llanos that extend from the 
Parani to the Rocky Mountains. 
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Colombia waa the name formerly given to those countries In the north-west 
angle of South America which, under the dominion of Sjiain, formed the vice- 
royalty of New Granada, the captain-pneralcy of the Caraccas, and the province 
of Quito. They continued in connection with Spain till 1821, when they achieved 
their independence, and formed themselves into the Republic of Colombia. After 
a brief history of eleven years this state was dismembered, and constituted into 
three distinct republics — New Granada, Ecuador, and Venezuela — which main- 
tained their integrity till 1858, when New Granada was broken' up into the eight 
independent reimblics which now constitute the Granadian Confederation. Bo- 
^t4, the capital of Cundinamarca, and formerly of New Granada, situated near 
the central parallel, has the same latitude as Cayenne in French Guiana, Capes 
Palmas and Formosa in the Gulf of Guinea, Magadoxo in Eastern Africa, and 
Penang in Further India. The extreme length, between Costa Rica and the 
mouth of the Orinoco, is alwut 1700 miles, and the greatest breadth, from N. to 
S., about 1800 miles. 

Area and Population,— The combined area is estimated at 1,273,660 
square miles, and the ag^e^ate jx>pulation at 3,973,462. With ten 
times the area of the British Isles, Colombia contains only one- 
seventh of their population. For the area and population of the 
different states, see the table at p. 635. 

Political DiTlBions. — The Granadian Confederation, as already 
stated, consists of eight small states : Ecuador, of three depart- 
ments, besides the Galapagos Isles (p. 636) ; and Venezuela, of 
thirteen provinces. 

GRANADIAN CONFEDERATION. 

Panama.— Panamk 10 (G. of Panamh.), David 5 (David), Santiago de 
Veragua 5 n. (Montejo Bay), Cbagres, Aspinwall (Caribbean Sea). 

Magdalena. — Santa Marta 10 (Caribbean Sea), Mompox 10, Ocafia 5 
n. (Magdalena). 

Cundinamarca.— Bogota, or Santa de Bogota 40 (San Fran- 
cisco, afft. Magdalena), Honda 6 (Magdalena). 

Cauca. — Popayan 20, Cartago 3 (Cauca), Pasto 7 (Patia). 

Boyaca.— iWja 7 (Sogamozo, ajl. Magdalena), Socorro 12 (Suares). 

Antioqdia.— Antioquia 5, Medellin 14 (Cauca). 

Bolivar. — Cartagena 10 (Caribbean Sea). 

Santander.— Pamplona 3 (Cucuta, ajfi. Zalia). 

ECUADOR. 

Quito or Ecuador. — Quito 70, Esmeraldas 4 (Esmeraldas), Ibarra 
12, Otovalo 15 n. (Mira), Riobamba 20, Ambato 12 n., Tacunga 10 
(Pastaza, affi. Amazon). 

Guayaquil. — Guayaquil 18 n,, Tumbez (G. of Guayaquil), Puerto 
Viejo 2 (Pacific Coast). 

Assuay. — C uenca 20 (Paut^ affi, Amazon), San Borja, Santiago 
(Amazon), Loxa 5 (Zamora). 

VENEZUELA. 

Maracaybo. — Maracaybo 14, Alta Gracia (Maraoaybo Strait). 

Coro. — C oro 4 (G. of Venezuela). 

Carabobo. — Valencia 16 n., Puerto Cabello 8 (Coast), San Carlos 10 
(Aguine, effi. Portuguesa). 

Caraccas. — Caraccas 50 n., La Guayra 6 (Coast), Calabozo 5 
(Guerica, affi. Orinoco). 

Barcelona. — Barcelona 15 (Caribbean Sea). 
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CuMANA. — Cumantf 12, Cumanacoa 5 (Manzan^es), Maturin (G. of 
Paria). 

Guiana. — An^jostura 6 (Orinoco). 

Apuee. — Achaguas 2 n., San Fernando de Apur^ 6 (Ap\ir€, ajl, 
Orinoco). 

Varinas. — Varinas 4 n. (Apnr^). 

Merida. —Merida 6 (Chama, L. Maracaybo). 

Truxillo. — Truxillo 4 n. (L. Maracaybo), Araur^ 10 (Acarigua), 
Guanare 12 (Guanar^). 

Barquesimeto. — Barquesimeto 12 n. (Portuguesa), Carora 6, Tucuyo 
(Tocuyo). 

Margarita. — Assuncion (Island Margarita). 

Descriptive Notes- — Panama, capital of the republic of same name, on 
the Pacillc coast of the isthmus, and at the southern terminus of the railway to 
Aspinwall, has an excellent harlx)ur and a rapidly increasing trade. Aspinwall, 
at the northern terminus of the railway which spans the isthmus, has within a 
few years risen to be a place of considerable impoi*tance. Santa Marta, capital of 
Magclahma, has a tine (iathedrul, and a harbour defended by Iwitteries. Bogota, 
formerly Santa Fe de Bogotji, capital of the republic of Cundinamorca and 
of the Granadian Confederation, stands on a lofty plateau of the Andes, at 
an elevation of 8f)58 feet above the sea. It is a large and handsome city, 
with a university and a fine (rathedml, and is surrounded hy magnificent 8eenep\ 
Near it is the, celobrat(^d cataract of Tequendama, formed by the BogotA, which 
suddenly i)recipitates itself to a depth of 900 feet. Bogota was the capital 
of the Si>anish viceroyalty of New Granada, then of the reimblic of Colombia, 
and afterwards of the state of New Granada. Popaynn, capital of republic of 
Cauca, and the first city built by Europeans in this region of America, is delight- 
fully situated between two ridges of the Andes, and is a large, handsome city. 
Tunja, capital of rejniblic of Boyaca, and at one time of the Indian kingdom of 
Cundinainarca, situated on the eastern slope of the Andes, is a fiourishiixg place. 
Net r it was fought, in 1819, the battle of Boyaca, in which the Spaniards were 
routed by Bolivar. Antioquia, situated on the eastera side of the western chain 
of the Andes, in a district noted for its gold and silver mines Cartagena, c-apital 
of Bolivar, a strongly fortified (dty and seaport, and the chief naval arsenal in 
the confederation, contains a magnillceiit cathedral and several other fine public 
buildings. Pamplona, capital of !8antander ; near it are mines of gold and silver. 

Ecuador,— Quito, capital of the republic of Ecuador, is a large city situated 
near the equator, in a ravine on the east side of the volc-ano of Pichincha, 9543 
feet above th<i sea. It was nearly destroyed by an earthquake on March 22, 1859, 
when 5000 of the inhabitants lost their lives. Though situated almost under the 
equator, it enjoys a continual sjn’ing, owing to its great elevation and its proximity 
to lofty mountains crowned with perpetual snow. It is a curious fact that Quito, 
though only 90 miles from the Pacific, is greatly more accessible from the Atlantic, 
which is 8000 miles distant— the Pastaza, a tributary of the Amazon, being 
navigable to within 150 miles of it, whilst the shorter route to the west coast 
runs across the stupendous mountiiin-ridges of the Andes. Riohaniba, near the 
ruins of old Riobamba, which was destroyed by a fearful earthquake in 1797, 
when nearly all the inhabitants perished. Guayaquil, the principal commercial 
and seaport to>\m of Ecuador, possesses one of tlie finest harboui's on the Pactflo. 
It is noted for its shipbuilding and refined society. Tumbez : here the Span- 
iards, under Pizarro, first landed on the South American coast, in 1526. CueTifO 
is (diiefly noted for its university. 

Venezuela. — Maracaybo, a fortified seaport, with a college, and an active trade 
with the interior. Coro, once the capital of Venezuela, is situated near the Gulf 
of Maracaybo. Valencia is finely situated, covers a large surface, and has an 
acitive commerce with Caraccas and Puerto Cabello. Caraccas, or Caracas, capital 
of the republic of Venezuela, is noted as the birthplace, tn 1780, of General 
Bolivar, the liberator of Spanish America. It is a large, meanly built city, and 
has frequently suft'ered from earthquakes— that of 1812 swallowed up 12,000 of 
the inhabitants. La Guayra, the seaport of Caraccas. Barcelona, founded in 
1634, and built of mud, stands in an unhealthy situation, and exports horses and 
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cattle. Cumandy with a Tnagniflcent harbour, is the principal seaport of the re- 

S ubllc. In- July 1853 it was nearly destroyed by an earthquake. ATtgosturUf 
le chief place of trade in the valley of the Orinoco. Achaguas, capital of the 
province Apur6. near one of the principal affluents of the Orinoco. VarinaSy a 
small town on the Apur6, with an active trade in rural produce. Merida, with a 
richly adorned cathedral, was, before its destruction by an earthquake in 1812, 
the lai^est city in Venezuela, and is again flourishing. Truxillo, the capital of a 
province, named after the birthplace of Pizarro. in Spain. BanjueMmieto is now 
but a wreck of what it was previous to the great earthquake of 1812. Aasuncionf 
capital of the island Margarita, is a small town, actively engaged in fishing. 

Surface «jad Climate. — Tho surface of Colombia is highly diversified, 
having, in the west, the three nearly parallel ranges of the Andes, em- 
bracing Cotopaxi, Antisana, Pichincha, and Tolima, the most tremen- 
dous volcanoes on the earth’s surface, with elevations varying from 
19,000 to 10,000 feet, and the hqge dome-shaped Chimborazo 21,424 
feet ; in the east, the greatly lower mountains of Parimd, the highest 
summit of which, Maravaca, attains an elevation of 10,500 feet ; and 
in the centre, the magnificent llanos of the Orinoco, consisting of 
immense flats, covered with vast forests and savannahs. 

The principal left-hand affluents of the Orinoco — the Apur^, Mota, and Gua- 
viar6— have their sources in tho eastern chain of the Andes ; while the Paragua 
Is the only important tributary on the right. About 1.30 miles below its source, 
the Orinoco sends off to the south a branch called the Cassiquiar^, 200 miles in 
length, which joins the Rio Negro, a tributary of the Amazon— thus effecting a 
navigable communication between the basins of these two great rivers. Between 
the eastern and central ridges of the Andes, the Magdalena pursues its course 
northward for 800 miles, and discharges its waters into the Caribbean Sea ; while 
Its principal affluent, the Cauca, flows between the central and western ranges. 


grounds. 

ITatoral Products. — These countries, especially Ecuador and the Grana- 
dian Confederation, are highly distinguished for their mineral wealth. 

Ecuador has been very imi»erfcctly explored; but from i-ecent researches it 
appears that valuable gold-fields, and fine specimens of ruby-silver, line the eastern 
slopes of the Andes ; that lead and quicksilver abound in many places, and sulphur 
near Chimborazo. The Granadian Confederation contains all the important 
metals, including gold^ silver, copper, iron, tin, lead, and platinum. Coal is 
found near Bogotd ; diamonds, sapphires, and emeralds, together with amber, 
turquoises, and rock-salt. In several places. The gold mines of Venezuela, which 
attnuited the cupidity of the Spaniards in the seventeenth century, have long ago 
been abandoned ; but copper, tin, and silver are found in several jdaces ; asphalt 
and petroleum are abundant round Lake Maracaybo ; coal of an excellent quality 
abounds on the coast and at Coro; and inexhaustible supplies of fine rock- 
salt occur at Araya. Few mines, however, are wrought in any jiart of Colombia, 
as the resources of the country have been exhausted by the recent civil wars. 

The vegetable products are highly diversified and valuable. The forests — 
especially those of Ecuador and New Granada— afford inexhaustible supplies of 
timber, dye - woods, cedar, mahogany, ebony, and other ornamental woods ; 
Peruvian bark, caoutchouc, resins, and other gums ; ginger, honey, wax, sar- 
saparilla, and other drugs. The principal cultivate<l plants are cacao, cinnamon, 
coffee, cotton, indigo, sugar-cane, maize, and other grains. The plantain sup- 
plies the staple food of the great mailority of the people. Numerous herds of 
cattle are reared in the llanos, and their hides form a valuable article of export. 
Agriculture is conducted in the most indolent and slovenly manner, as is usual 
where the climate is tropical, the soil highly fertile, the land cheap, the roads 
bad, the seaports few, and the markets distant. For want of communication 
with the seatxiard, the vast natural resources of Ecuador are at present l;^ng 
waste— the Brazilian and Peruvian governments preventing free ac/cess to the 
Amazon ; while the vastly shorter distance to the Pacifle is, in most places, all 
but impracticable. For the fauna of Colombia, see under “ South America." 
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Ethnograpliy. — The whole of Colombia formerly belonged to Spain ; 
and the population, as in the other Spanish American states, ^ is 
composed of different races — Spaniards, Indians, and Negroes, with 
their mixed progeny, distinguished into five or six different classes, 
which, collectively, greatly outnumber the pure races. 

The Wliites or Creoles, though numerically weak, still maintain a leading posi- 
tion, owing to their superior education and intellectual endowments, In- 
dians, who belong for the most part to the Quichua and Guarani nations, are 
described as industrious and docile ; they are usually the miners, agriculturists, 
herdsmen, and manufacturers of the dillerent states. Tlie Quichua or Peruvian, 
once the predominant lan^age of Peru, still prevails in the plateau of the Andes, 
frtim Quito to Santiago d^el ^stero, in La Plata ; while the Guarani occupies the 
eastern half of Venezuela, together with the whole of Brazil. The Negroes are 
coin|)aratively few in number, and all free — the different governments having 
abolished slavery in their res^ctive dominions. In religion and education the 
inhabitants resemble tliose of the mother cbuntry. Manufactures are limited to 
coarse woollen and cotton stuffs, for home consumption ; but in no case does the 
native industry satisfy the demand of the country. The great staples of the 
country are cacao, cotton, toba<?co, sugar, coffee, indigo ; and these articles, with 
hides, Brazil-wood, Peruvian bark, gums, and the precious metals, constitute the 
cliief exports. The larger portion of the foreign trade is carried on with Great 
Britain. Internal commerce is greatly impeded for want of roads, canals, and 
railways. 


GUIANA. 

Boundaries. — N. andE,, the Atlantic; W., Venezuela and Brazil; 
S., Braza Lat. U— 9* 20' N, ; Ion. 50° 40'- 61° W. 

The name Guiana was formerly applie<i to the vast tract bounded in the interior 
by the Amazon, the Hio Negro, the natural canal of the Cassiquiar^, and the 
Orinoco ; but by far the greater part of this area is now included within the ter- 
ritories of Brazil and Venezuela— the Sierra Acarai now forming the southern 
frontier of Guiana Paramaribo, (vipitHl of Dutch Guiana (lat. 5* 49' N.), is nearly 
on the same parallel of latitude as Bogota, Pulo Penang, and Monrovia, capital 
of Liberia ; and on tlie same meridian as Newfoundland, Bantarem, and Monte 
Video. 

Area, Population, and Political Dlylslons. — The area is estimated 
at 142,060 square miles, being considerably more than that of the 
British Isles; while the population (245,000) is less than that of 
Mid- Lothian. It is divided into British Guiana, in the west, con- 
sisting of the three settlements, Berbice, Demerara, and Essequibo ; 
Butch Guiana, in the centre ; and French Guiana, in the east, whose 
resi>ective areas and iX)pulation are as follows : — 


Colonies. 

Area in 
Square Miles. 

Population, 

Date of 
Census. 

British Guiana 

76,000 

265,008 

1867 

Butch Guiana 

88,600 

63,709 

1858 

French Guiana. 

27,660 

21,440 

1858 

Total, 

142,060 

830,157 
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British Guiana is nearly as large as Great Britain ; Dutch Guiana, 
considerably larger than Ireland ; while French Guian^ now con« 
stituted into a j^)enal settlement for political offenders, is less than 
Scotland. 

British Guiana.— George Town 25 (Demerara), New Amsterdam 3 
(Berbice). 

Dutch Guiana or Surinam.— Paramaribo 20 (Surinam), Amster- 
dam (coast). 

French Guiana or Cayenne.— Cayenne 4 (Island Cayenne). 

Descriptive Notes — acnrge Tcwn, the capital of the British colony, situated 
near the mouth of the Denieiura, is huilt of wood, with broad streets iuteraecting 
at right angles, and traversed by canals which are crossed by a multitude of 
bridges. It exptuts rum, sugar, and coffee. Four-fifths of the i>opulation are 
people of colour. Paraniaril>o^ (capital of Surinam, cousulerably i*e8euil)les George 
Town in its wide streets, canals, bridges, &.c. The streets are lined with orange, 
lemon, and tamarind trees. It is a jdace of extensive trade, expoiting sugar, 
coffee, cAcao, cotton, and indigo. Most of the inhabitants arc blacks. Cayenne^ 
cai)ital of the French colony, situated on a small island in the mouth of the river 
Cayenne, is a mean-looking, wretehed jdaee, and extremely unhealthy. Nearly 
all the trade of tl»e colony, which consists chiefly of the exportation of sugar, 
cotton, cloves, coflee, cacao, maize, and a species of c.a]>sicnm known as Cayenne 
pepper, is transacted here. Half of the population are liberated slave.s. 

SurfacQ and dixnate. — Tho maritime region is low and level, but ex- 
ceedingly fertile, consisting of a rich alluvial soil which extends into the 
interior for about fifty miles. The country then rises in successive ter- 
races to the Sierras of Pacaraima and Acami, the latter of which sepa- 
rates it from Brazilian Guiana. 

Near the western iKiundarj', Mount Roraima rises to an elevation of 7500 feet. 
These terraces traverse the c.ountry from east to west, ami have wide ^'alleys 1^- 
tweeii them, covered with dense forests. Tlie (diniate is troi»ical, but more genial 
than that of most places in the torrid zone, owing to the trade-winds from the 
Atlantic, the sea and land breezes, and the frequent rain.s. It bus t\v() dry and. 
two wet seasons on the eoa-sts, each continuing for three months ; hut, in the in- 
terior, there is only one rainy season, from April to the middle of August. The 
mean temperature of the year is 81“. Violent thunder-storms ooeur at the change 
of the seasons ; but hurricanes, so destnictive in the West Indies, are unknown. 

JTataral Products.— Guiana is not remarkable for its minerals; but 
rock-crystals and red agates are found in the mountains, and a very fine 
variety of white clay near Essequibo. 

The vegetation is extremely luxuriant, especially in the lower grounds, exten- 
sive districts of which are under water during the ]»rincipal rainy season. Here 
the soil is so fertile that thirty crops of rice have been obtained in succession 
without manure. The forest-trees are of the most magnificent description, esi>o- 
cially the mira-tree, which sometimes attains tlie height of 150 feet. Fruit-trees 
embrace the pine-apple, guava, cabbage-tree, marmalade-tree, and several varie- 
ties of palm. Medicinal plants, Including quassia, gentian, &o., alxuind ; while in 
the Berbi(‘e river was found, in 1887. the famous Victoria regia, one of the largest 
of aquatic plants, containing flowers a foot in diameter, and leaves from four to 
six feet across. Among cultivated plants the sugar-cane holds the higliest rank, 
Its cultivation having largely supersedecl the cotton and coffee fonnerly grown, 
but the latter is still extensively raised in the uplands ; while rice, maize, wheat, 
yams, cassava, plantains, bananas, sweet potatoes, CAcao, vanilla, tobacco, i>ep- 
per, and cinnamon, are also raised. The fauna resembles that of other pans of 
tropical America, and is descril)ed under “Bouth article “ Zoology," 

EUmography. — The interior is chiefly inhabited by various tribes of 
Indians named Caribs, Arawacks, &o., who are allied to the now almost 
extinct aborigines of the West Indies. The coasts and settled districts 
are occupied by European settlers, by emancipated Negroes who are 
very numerous, and by mixed races. 
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Many labourers have of late years been brought to British Guiana from the East 
Indies, Madeira, and other hot countries, for the purpose of assisting in the cul- 
ture of the plantations. The great staple of the various colonies of Guiana are 
sugar, rum, molasses, coffee, Cayenne pepper and other spices, cotton, and medi- 
cinal plants, which are exported in considerable quantities. In 1855, the value 
of the exports from British Guiana, which consisted chiefly of sugar and rum, 
was £1,331,371 ; the imports, being articles of British manufacture, to £886,016 ; 
revenue, £255,018 ; expenditure, £239,511. Internal communication is very defec- 
tive, tlie usual mode of travelling being by boats on the various rivers ; but canals 
are in course of construction in some piaces. 


BRAZIL. 

Boundaries. — E. and N.E., the Atlantic Ocean; N., Guiana, Ven- 
ezuela, and the Granadian Confederation; W., Ecuador, Peru, Bo- 
livia, Paraguay, and La Plata; S., Uruguay. Lat. 4° SO' N. — 
3:r 45' S. ; Ion. 34° 47'— 72° W. 

It thus embraces alsjut 38 degrees both of latitude and longitude ; the greatest 
length from E. to W., along the 8th i)urallel of S. latitude, is 2600 miles ; and the 
^eatest breadth, along the 51st meridian, 2440 miles. The city Bahia or San 
Salvador, near the central parallel, is in the same latitude as San Felipe de Ben- 
guela, Mozambi(nie, Capes Londonderry and Melville in Northern Australia, and 
Lima, the capital of Peru. 

Area and Population. — The probable area of this gigantic emi)ire 
is estimated at 3,950,000 square miles, being thirty- two times the 
size of the British Isles, and considerably exceeding the area of 
Europe. 

Acconling to the census of 1856, the population amounted to 7,677,800, or about 
a iiiilliou more than the population of Ireland. Tliis gives scarcely two persons 
to each square mile. 

Political Divisions. — The empire is divided into twenty provinces, 
which have an average area of nearly one-and-a-half times that of 
the British Isles. They may be conveniently arranged into seven 
northern, ten eastern, and three inland provinces. The last-men- 
tioned are very thinly inhabited, and are little known to Europeans.* 

SEVEN NORTHERN PROVINCES. 

Amazonas. ’!*— Barra 4, Barcellos, Moreria (Rio Negro), Oliven^a 
(Amazon). 

Para. — Park or Belem 14, Cameta 20 (Rio Park), Macapk 6, Santarem 
2 (Amazon), Bragan9a 2 (Atlantic). 

Maranhao. — Maranhao 30, Alcantara, Caxias 10 (Maranhao). 

PiAUHi.— Oeiraa 5, n., Paranahyba (Paranabyba). 

Gear A. — Aracati 2, Bernardo 6, Lavras 6, Ico 7, n., San Joao do 

Principe 10 (Jagnaribe), Villa Vicosa 5 (Croayhu), Fortaleza 3 (Ceara), 
Campo Mayor 8 (Quixeramobim), Bom Jardim 6 (Sao Gado). 

Rio Grande do Norte. — Natal 10 (E. coast), Porto Alegre 4 (Ap- 
pody). 

Parahtba. — Parahyba 15 (E. coast). 


* The island Fernando de Noronha, 126 E. Cape St Roque, and Martin Vaz, 12“ 
N.E. Cape Frio, also belong to Brazil. 

t Amazonas, dso called Rio Negro and Brazilian Guiana, comprehends the im- 
mense territory lying north of the river Amazon. 
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TEN EASTERN PROVINCES. 

Pernambuco,— Pernambuco (comprehending Recife and Olinda) 26, 
Guyana 13, n. (coast). 

Alaooas. — Porto Calvo 5, n., Macayo 5, Alagoas, n. (coast), Ponedo 
14 (San Francisco). 

Seroipe del Rey. — Sergipe or San Christovao 2, n. (Vazabarris). 

Bahia. — San Salvewlor or Bahia 125 (All Saints’ Bay), Jacobina 10 
(Itapicuri), Caxoeira 16 (Paraguacu). 

Porto Seouro. — Porto Seguro 3, Caravellas 5 (coast). 

Espiritu Santo. — Vittoria 5, Benevente 3 (coast). 

Rio de Janeiro.— Rio de Janeiro 296, Sequarema 7, Marica 6, 
Parati 10 (coast). 

Sao Paulo and Parana. — Sao Paulo 22, Porto Feliz 10 (Anhemby), 
San Sebastiao 6, Stintos 8, Iguape 8, Antonina 6 (coast), Curitilwi 12 
(Curitiba). 

Santa Catharina.— Desterro or Santa Catharina 6 (I. Sta. Catharina). 

Rio Grande do Sul. — Porto Alegre 12, San Pedro 4 (L. Patos), Kio 
Pardo (Jacuy). 


THREE INLAND PROVINCES. 

Minas Geraes. — Ouro Preto or Villa Rica 9, Mariana 6, Piranga 15 
(Piranga, ajfi. Rio Doco), Joao del Rey 5, Barbacena 12 (Kio Gmnde), 
Diamantina 6 (Diamond), Salgado 5 (San Francisco), Sahara 8, Cahet^ 6 
(Velhas), Campanha 6, n , Baependi 9 (Verde). 

Gdyaz. — G oyaz or Villa Boa 8 (Vermelho, affi. Ara^ay). 

Matto Grosso. — CHiyaba 10 (Cuyaba, sub.-ajji, Paraguay), Matto 
Grosso or Villa Bella J5 (Guapor^), Diamantina 5 (Oru). 

Descriptive Notes.— Rarra or liarra do Rio Negro, capital of province Ama- 
zonas, is a small but ancient town on the Rio Negro, near its confluencte with Ihe 
Amazon, xwsscssing some manufactujes of cordage, cotton cloth, and tiles. Its 
exports in 1850 amounted in value to 22,000 dollars. Pard, a well-built, hand- 
some towm, defended by forts, and exporting india-nibl>er, isinglass, rice, drugs, 
cotton, vanilla, and a great variety of other pixxiiKtts. Comieta, a 
place on the Tocantins, about 40 miles from its mouth, engaged in cultivating 
cotton, rice, tobacco, sugar, &c., and in the manufacture of lime from fossd 
shells. Santarem, near the moutli of the Tapajos, is the depot of the numerous 
articles of commerce colle(;ted in the forests around it and larther uj) the Ama- 
zon. Maranhao or San Luiz de Maranhao, an island in the moutli of the river of 
same name, is an important seaport and commercial town, and the eiitreiot lor 
the produce of the contiguous provinces. It exports cotton, rice, and rum, and 
imports slaves in great numbers. Alcantara, a large seajiortand commercial biwn, 
with a fine harbour. Natal, near the mouth of the Rio Grande, was formerly an 
important military post, but is now principally noted for its exportation of Brazil- 
wood. Parahyba has considerable commerce, and contains a military ai’senal. 
PemavilMco, enibraidng the contiguous towns of Recife and Olinda, is one of the 
most important seaports in Brazil, and the most eastern town in the empire. 
It has a fine harbour defended by a coral-reef, called a recife, which seiwes as 
a breakwater. Bahia or San Salvcuior, a large commercial city and seaport town, 
and, next to Rio de Jaueiro, the largest in ikiuth America, is finely situated on a 
high rock which projects into All Saints’ Bay. It was founded in 1549 by Thome 
de Souza ; has often suffered by war and insurrection ; was for a time the capital 
of the empire ; and lias a most imposing appearance, esjKicially as seen fi*om the 
sea. Rio de Janeiro, capital of Brazil, and the largest and most commercial city 
in South America, lies on the western side of a noble bay, de*ep enough for ves- 
sels of the largest size, and so capacious that all the ua'i^es in the world might 
ride in it without jostling one another. The town is well built, much in the 
European style, with houses of granite four or five stories high, the streets nar- 
row and intersecting at right angles. It is supplied with water by means of an 
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immense aqueduct 7 miles in length, and is surrounded with the most enchanting 
scenery. Porto Alegre, capital of a province, on L. Patos, was founded in 1743 
by a colony from the Azores. Ouro Preto or Villa Rica, so named from the rich 
gold mines found in its vicinity, is the capital of Minas Geraes, the richest min- 
ing jjrovince in the empire, and carries on an active commerce with Rio Janeiro. 
Goyaz or Villa Boa, capital of province of same name, is situated near the centre 
of the empire, and is a bishop’s see. Cwyalai, capital of Motto Grosso since the 
year 1820, carries on an active commerce with the metropolis in diamonds, gold 
dust, hides, and ipecacuanha. The diamond mines have l«en worked since 1719, 
and their total produce from 1817 to 1849 was 10,000,000 dollars. 

Surface and Climate. — The surface is about equally divided between 
lowlands and uplands, the former consisting of the immense level plains 
in the basins of the Amazon and ParanA, which occupy the entire north 
and west of the empire (p. 18) ; and the latter nearly all the eastern half. 

Several parallel mountain ranges traver.se this portion of the empire from north 
to south, funning elevated ridges of table-land, separated from each other by 
nillaents of the Amazon, and by the San Francisco. The princdpal ranges, com- 
mencing at the east side, are Sierra do Espinha^o (the highest summits of which 
are Itambe, 5960 feet ; Piedade, 5830 feet; Itacolumi, 5760 feet). Sierra da Taba- 
tinga, and Cordillera Grande or Central range, tlie greatest height of which is 
from 6000 to 7000 feet. Immediately behind Rio Janeiro, a ridge extends along 
the coast, known as the Sierra do Mar or Sea Range, the highest summit of 
which, Morro dos Candos, attains an elevation of 4476 feet. The climate for the 
most |>art is that of peiq>ctual summer. On the north-east coast and in the entire 
valley of the Amazon, it is characterised by great lieat and moisture, though it is 
nowhere so oppressive as in corresponding latitudes of the African continent. In 
this portion of the emi)ire the dry and rainy seasons seem to l)e commingled — the 
nights being fair and cloudless, the forenoons dark with lowering clouds, while 
(luring two houra in the afternoon thunder and lightning prevail, with torrents of 
rain. At San Luiz de Maranhao no less than 280 inches of rain fall annually. On 
the higher grounds of the centre and east, the temperature is considerably lower, 
and the fall of rain greatly less. Here, indeed, extensive tracts occur where 
scarcely any rain falls, while frosty nights are not uncommon. The mean tem- 
perature of the year at Rio de Janeiro is 74“ ; the mean winter, 68® 6' ; and the 
mean summer, 79® 16' Fah. In Brazil, as in all other regions south of the eiauator, 
the order of the seasons is the reverse of ours — December, January, and February 
being the hottest months of the year. 

Natural Productions. - Brazil is celebrated for its valuable minerals. 
Next to Peru and Mexico it has, until recently, furnished more gold than 
any other country. 

The gold is obtained from the sands of the rivers, and is specially abundant in 
the bed of the Son Fi-ancisco. Silver, copper, iron, salt, splendid rock-eiystals, 
and beautiful amethysts, arc al.so abmulant ; while the diamond mines of the three 
inland provinces surpass all others in the world. Those of Minas Geraes are 
especially productive, having yielded in the 82 years subsequent to 1740, diamonds 
to the value of three and a half millions sterling. These are now worked by the 
Anglo-Brazilian Mining Company, organi.sod in 1825. The principal mining dis- 
trict occupies a portion of both slopes of the Sierra do Espinhaso, almost due north 
of the capital. 

The vegetable products are still more abundant and valuable, all the tropical 
jdants of the New World being found here in the greatest luxuriance. The 
forests are the most magnificent on the earth’s surface — the selvas of the Amazon 
alone covering an oi'ea ten times larger than that of the British Isles — and furnish 
every variety of useful aud ornamental timber, gums, medicinal plants, and dye- 
woods. The country itself received its present name from the valuable wood 
called Breusa, which the Portuguese founci on its shores. It is of a red colour, 
very hard, susceptible of a high polish, and so heavy that it sinks in water. 
Rosewood, mahogany, fustic, logwood, are particularly abundant, while upwards 
of 100 species of i)alm give variety and grace to the landscApe. Cacao, manioc, 
and caoutchouc are indigenous ; while maize, wheat, rice, beans, sugar, coffee, 
cotton, and Wbaoco, have been introduced by Europeans. The flour of the cat- 
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Rava plant, which is extensively cultivated, forms the chief food of the humbler 
classes ; while mate or Paraguay tea, prei>ared from the dried leaves of the Brazil- 
ian holly, grows spontaneously in extensive natural plantations. Before every 
meal, and at every' hour of the day, it is drunk ; being as much the passion of the 
Brazilians and their neighbours, as the Chinese tea is of the natives of north- 
eastern Asia. Agriculture is still in its infancy ; there is not more than one 150th 
part of the surface under cultivation, and this portion is entirely limited to the 
coasts, the banka of some of the rivers, and the mining regions of Minas Geraes 
and Matto Grosso. The pastures are of vast extent, and prodigious henls of wild 
(tattle roam over the llanos or treeless plains, valuable merely for their hides and 
horns, which are exported in great numl>ers, their flesh being left to the jaguar, 
puma, and other beasts of prey. The country also sustains an immense number of 
domestic Animals, principally honied cattle and horses. Sheep are in little rejmte 
— the meat being ill-favoured and the wool of indilferent quality— but goats and 
hogs are abundant. The natural fauna is mainly characterised by its gijf^antic 
reptiles, its edentata, its tapirs, its humming-birds, and its astonishing variety of 
insects. Though one-tifth of the country has not been exjilored, uiiwawls of 500 
species of birds have been descrilied, many of whic.h are peculiar to troi)ical 
America. (See under “ South America,” article “Zoology'.”) 

Ethnography. — The population is divided into numerous classes— viz., 
Brazilians or whites, who chiefly consist of Portugese and their descend- 
ants, and number alxiut a million ; Indianos or tmorigines, some of whom 
are domesticated, while others maintain their savage independence ; 
Africans or negroes, who constitute a full half of the entire population, 
and the ^eat majority of whom were till very recently in a state of 
slavery ; Mulattoes, or mixed whites and aborigines ; and Mestizoes, or 
mixed aborigines and negroes. 

Aboriginal slavery was alHdighed some time ago. The importation of slaves 
from Africa was formerly CArried on very extensively, but, iii 1854, the em])cror 
sanctioned the law for the. suppression of the slave-trade ; w'hile, still more I'C- 
cently, he has issued an edict completely abolishing slavery within liis dominions. 
This noble exaniple will doubtless, ere long, manifest the most salutary effects in 
all parts of the empire. Blaverj', however, as pnM'tised in Brazil, was of a far 
milder type than in the United States : many civil rights were accorded to the 
slave, and by paying his ma.ster a sum of money ecpial to his market value, he 
was entitled to demand his freedom ; while, after his liberation was effected, bo 
was admissible to all offlees of the state, and, in the eyes of the law, was in all 
respects equal to the white man. The Brazilians being almost exclusively of 
Portuguese oririn, the Portuguese lanmiage is everywhere prevalent ; but tlio 
independent tribes of Indians continue to employ the dialects of their ancestors. 
These belong for the most i»art to the great Guarani branch of the American 
family of tongues (p, 645). The Roman Catholic religion, which is professed by 
the great bulk of the {Kiimlation, is the only one recognised by the state ; but Pro- 
testantism enjoys a very limited amount of toleration. ScieniA, literature, and art 
have scarcely any existence in Brazil, and iKijuilar education is at a very low ebb. 
Some of the higher classes, and of the government officers, are well informed, 
and the seaport towns are beginning to imbibe the spirit and knowledge of 
Europe ; but these improvements have made little w'ay into the interior. The 
morals of the pe(»ple exhibit a very dark picture, while the elements required to 
effect a regeneration seem to be entirely wanting. 

Manpfactnrei and Commerce. — Manufactures are in their infancy, 
being confined chiefly to articles of primary necessity ; and almost every 
branch of industry, not excepting agriculture, is performed by negroes. 

The great wealth of the country arises from its rawi>roduco and extensive trade, 
for which its long line of coast, 8pa(dou8 harbours, and ample means of water 
communication, afford singular facilities. Railway communication, also, has 
recently made some progress — a line connecting Bahia with the navigable river, 
Snn Francisco, being in course of construction. The total value of the imports, 
in 1856, amounted to upwards of £16,000,000 sterling ; and of the exports, to alxiut 
£16,000,000. Upwards of 62 per cent of the imports ore derived from Great 
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Britain, and consist chiefly of manufactured cotton, silk, trinkets, furniture, wax, 
candles, hats, &c. The exports, which consist chiefly of coftee, sugar, cotton, 
hides, cahinet and dye-woods, drugs, gums, and diamonds, are forwarded to this 
country to the extent of 43 per cent of their whole value. 

Govenunent, &C. — Brazil was accidentally discovered by Alvarez d© 
Cabral in a.d. 1500, and was first colonised by the Portuguese in 1531. 
In 1808 King John VI. of Portugal took up his residence in Brazil, and 
in 1815 constituted it a kingdom. In 182*2 it declared itself an inde- 
pendent empire, under Don Pedro, who framed a constitution, vesting 
the government in a senate and chamber of deputies. 

The government is a limited hereditarj' monarchy. The senate consists of 58 
members elecited for life by the emperor ; and the chamber of deputies, of 118 mem- 
bers, elected by free citizens possessed of 2(K) mil-reis of annual property. In 
3857-8 tlie rtignlur army numbered 18,500 men, besides a national guard of 26,000. 
The navy in the same year consisted of 42 ships of war, including 15 steamers — 
carrjMng 305 guns. In 1853-4 the public debt amounted to £12,392,000; the 
revenue, to £3,825,000 ; and the expenditure, to £3,540,000. 


PERU. 

Boundaries. — N., Eciiarlor ; W., the Pacific; S., the Pacific and 
Bolivia ; E., Bolivia aud Brazil. Lat. 3® 30'— 22® k, Ion. 69® — 81® 
2(y W. 

The extreme length from N.W. to S.E. is 1,500 miles, and the greatest breadth, 
along the tenth parallel, 580 miles. Lima, the capital, on the central parallel, is 
nearly in the same latitude as Bahia on the E. coast of Brazil, San Felipe de Ben- 
guela on the western coast of Africa, the northern extremity of Madagascar, and 
the (• )a8t of North Australia ; and nearly in the same longitude as Kingston in 
Canada, Washington, Jamaica, and the Gulf of Darien. 

Area and Population. — The area is very variously estimated by 
different geographers, but probably it does not exceed 523,500 
square miles, or 45^ times the area of the British Isles ; while the 
population, according to Bollaert, amounted, in 1860, to 2,200,000, 
of whom 1,600,000 were Indians, 40,000 negroes, 300,000 mestizoes, 
and 240,000 whites. 

Political Divisions. — The republic was formerly divided into 
seven departments — viz., Tnixillo or Libertad, Lima, Junin, A^a- 
cucho, Cuzco, Areqiiipa, and Pimo, the three first constitutmg 
Northern Peru, and the remainder Southern Peru. In 1845, Trux- 
illo was subdivided into Liberteid, Anchas, and Amazonas ; Aya- 
cucho, into Ayacucho and Huancavelica ; and Arequipa, iutof Are- 
quii)a and Moquega. There are now, therefore, eleven dej)artments 
(oesides the two small provinces of Piura and Callao), which are 
subdivided into sixty -five provinces. 

Libertad.— Tnixillo 6, Lambayeque 8, Payta 5 (N.W. coast). 

Amazonas.— Caxamarca 7, Caxamarquilla 8, Guamachuoo8, n. (Meu*- 
aflon). 

Anchas. — Tarapato 6 n. (HuaJlaga), Mayobamba 7 (Mayo, affi. Hual- 
laga). 

Junin.— Tarma 7 (Chancomacbo, snh-a^. Ucayali), Huanuoo 10, Pasco 
16 (Huallaga), Huari 7 (Marafion), Junm (Jauja), Caxatambo 6 (Bar- 
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Lima.— Lima 70 n., Huaura, Pisco 3 (coast). 

Huancavelica.— Huancavelica 8, Jauja 4 (Jauja or Montaro). 
Ayacucho. — Huaraanga or Ayacucho, 15 n. (Jauja). 

Cuzco. — Cuzco 45 n., Abancay, 5 n. (ApUrimoo, ajl. Ucayali), Uru- 
bamba 4 (Urubamba, affi. Apurimac). 

Arequipa. — Arequipa 35 (Quilca), Islay 2, Arica 4, Iquique 1, Tara- 
paca n., Mamina n. (coast). 

Moquegua. — Tacna 10 (Tacna), Moquegua 10 (Ho). 

PUNO. — Puno 9, Chuquito 5 (Lake Titicaca). 

PiURA. — Piura 10, Sechura (Piura). 

Callao.— C allao 20 (coast). 

DetCliptiTe Wotes . — TruxUlOy a city and seaport on the N.W. coast, founded 
in 1535 by Pizarro, who gave it the name of his native town in Spain. Payia, a 
seaimrt town on the N. E. coast, celebiated in the narrative of Alison's voyages. 
Caramarcay near the source of the Amazon, contains the ruins of the ancient 
palac'e of Atahualpa, the last emperor of Peru, who was assassinated here by the 
Spaniards. Tanm, in a valley of the Andes, 9000 feet above the sea, is resorted 
to by invalids from Lima for the sake of its bracing air. Huarmco, the most con- 
siderable town on the eastern slope of the Andes, and on the bonier of the im- 
mense forest which extends eastward for alK>ve 2000 miles, is one of the most an- 
cient cities of Peru. Pasco, the highest city in the world, l>eing 13,720 feet above 
the sea, is noted for its rich silver mines, wliich are more extensively worked than 
any other in Peru. Tlumgh coal exists in the neighlMnirhood, turf, timber, and 
even dung are employed in smelting the ore. The climate here is a i>er]>etual 
winter. Lima, capital of Pern, on the small river Riinac, six miles from its 
moutli, is a regular, well-built city about 10 miles in circumference. Owing to the 
frequency of earthquakes, the liouses are rarely more than one story high, with 
flat roofs and unglazed windows. It was founded by Pizarro in 1534, and the (‘a- 
thedral, which is splendidly decorated, contains his remains. The university, the 
most ancient in the New World, contains a library of 20,000 volumes, and a mu- 
seum of natural historj-^ and Pemvian onthiuities. Lima was long the commer- 
cial entrepot for all the west coast of South America, and it still carries on a large 
trade through its TK)rt, Callao, exporting silver and coi>per ore, Peruvian l>ark, 
vicuua wool, chinchilla skins, nitre, sugar, and soap. Huancavelica, at an eleva- 
tion of 11,000 feet above the sea, is noted for its mines of gold, silver, and especi- 
ally mercury^ but the climate is extremely rigorous. Hvamanqa, now Ayacucho, 
on the route from Lima to Cuzco, was founded by Pizarro in 1539. Near it is the 
plain of Ayacucho, where, in 1824, the troops of Bolivar, under General Smu’e, 
defeated the Spanish aniiy, and thus terminated the dominion of Sjmin in South 
America. It contains a university and a splendid (jathedraL Cuzco, the famous 
capital of the empire of the Incas, and the most ancient of their cities, was, 
according to tradition, founded a.d. 1043 by Manco Capae, the founder ol the 
ancient Pemvian civilisation. In 1534 it was taken by Pizarro, who felt greatly 
surjirised at its magnificence. The streets were wide and imposing, the palaces 
superb in the extreme, and the temples (especially the famous temple of the sun) 
richly adorned with ornaments of gold and silver. The gold to redeem Atahuulpa 
was on its way from this place Tmxillo, borne by a henl of many thousand 
llamas, when the prince was murdered. It was then concealed by the natives, 
and never discovered. Owing to its great elevation (11,400 feet aliove the sea), 
the climate is cold during the prevalence of the rainy season, which continues 
from November to February. Manufactures of cotton and woollen stnATs, of 
leather and parchments, are still carried on here ; and the inhabitants excel In va- 
rious arts, as embroidery, painting, sculpture, Arequijnx, 7850 feet above the 
sea, and 80 miles distant ftx)m the Pacific, fs situated at the base of a volcano 20,000 
feet in elevation, and enjoys a delightful climate. It is a large well-built town, 
p<'S8e8Bing a considerable trade and numerous manufactures of gold and silver 
stuffs, and of woollen and cotton fabrics ; In its neighbourhood are gold and silver 
mines. I$lay, the {wrt of Arequipa, is a small town on the Pacific. Arica is the 
principal seaport of Southern Pern, and of Bolivia, which possesses no good sea- 
port wltliln its own limits. Ta4ma, N. of Arica, and farther inJancL is tine dei)0t 
of European merchandise forthe grater part of Bolivia. Pvno, on the N.W. sliore 
of Lake Titicaca, at an elevation of 12,870 feet, is, next to Pasco and Potosi, the 
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highest town In the world : the numerous mines in its vicinity are now mostly 
abandoned. Chuqittto or Chucuito, with 5000 inhabitants, has greatly declined 
from its fonner importance, when it Is said to have contained 800,000 people. 
Piu ra, formerly St Michael, founded by Pizarro, was the first Spanish colony estaln 
lishod in Peru. Callao, at the mouth of the Rimac, and six miles from Lima, of 
which it is the port, is a nie.an-look.ing but strongly fortified town, possessing the 
best roadstead on the Peruvian coast, and has a railway connecting it with the 
capital. The old town was destroyed by an earthquake m 1746, when 3000 of the 
inhabitants perished. 

Snr&ce and Climate.— Peru is traversed, throughout its entire length, 
by the lofty chain of the Andes, running from KW. to S.E., and form- 
ing two grand ridges, which divide the country into three widely differ- 
ent physical regions — viz. the Coast, the Central, and the Eastern 
Regions. 

The Western or Coast Region, between the Andes and the ocean, is rarely more 
than 60 miles wide. It consists of an arid, rainless, and barren district, covered 
with sand, and intersected by chains of hillocks that cross it from E. to W. In 
some places of this district, no min has fallen in the memory of man : but above 
the level of 400 feet, slight showem occasionally occur. The scanty vegetation is 
sustained by dews and dense fogs, or by artificial irrigation. The climate is sultry 
and unhealthy ; there is no navigable stream except the Piura ; and the few towns 
are generally situated close to the coast. The Central Region, or Montafla, con- 
sists of a lofty plateau, of about 12,000 feet of average elevation, which, though 
difficult of acicess from the cojist, contains numerous cities, towns, and villages, 
owing to the coolness and humidity of the climate. It contains immei’ous morasses 
and lakes, which are frequently surrounded by bleak and cheerless wastes; but, 
at considerably lower levels, amongst the mountains are not a few favoured spots, 
enjoying a delightful climate, amid the most magnificent scenery on the e^h’s 
surface. The Eastern Region consists of immense plains, traversed by the heath 
Watem of the Amazon, and covered with gigantic forests, which extend up the 
mountain sides to upwards of 5500 feet. The climate here Is very humid, the 
crests of the Ande.s inten^epting the equatorial winds, which come laden with mois- 
ture Lorn the distant Atlantic. This region is very imperfectly known to Euro- 
peans, hut it is said that in some localities the fall of rain is incessant. For th<5 
elevation of the xVndes of Peru, sec the general article, p. 638. 

Natoral Productioiis. — Peru was formerly more celebrated for its 
mineral wealth than any other country of South America. The silver 
mines of Cerro Pasco, and the quicksilver mines of Huancavelica, are 
amongst the richest in the world. Gold also occurs in limited quan- 
tities in Cuzco, and in the various silver mines. 

Nearly all the mines of the precious metals are situated in the most elevated 
parts of the Andes, above the line to which 4mltivation extends — a circumstance 
which renders the working of them very difficult and expensive. The number of 
mines that liave been worked is above a thousand, but most of them are now ex- 
hausted, or from otlier causes alwindoned. The average annual produce of the 
Peruvian mines, from 1836 to 1846, was about lialf a million sterling, but formerly 
it amounted to greatly more (see p. 668). Besides the precious metals, the 
country yields iron, copper, tin, coal, sulphur, saltpetre, and rock-salt. The 
flora of Peru,-dnc*luding the 16th, 17th, and 18th pnyto-geographic regions of 
Professor Schoixw, is described in the general article on ‘'South America ; ’’ while 
the cultix'ated ixlants are, in general, the same as those of Bolivia (which see). 
The best guano is obtained from the Chincha Islands, B. of Lima, and from the 
Lobos Islands, 8. of Paj^. Peruvian guano is now extensively exported to this 
country for manure, and is worth about £16 per ton. Tlie miano was known to the 
aborigines of Perib and used by them in manuring the land, before the urival 
of the Spaniards in South America. The llama, ^paoa, guanaco, and vioutia, 
are natives of the country. The llama has been used as a beast of burden ftom 
remote times, but mules ore mostly employed for travelling. Sheep and cattle 
were Introduced by the Spaniards ; the former thrive best in the plateau region ; 
hut in Huamanga and Cuz(;o alone are to be found good herds of cattle. The 
wild animals of the country are noticed under “ South America ” and “ Bolivia.*' 
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Ethnogprapliy. — Nearly three-fourths of the entire population of Peru 
consist of aborigfinal Indians ; about one-fourth are creoles and mestizos ; 
and the remainder negroes, who number about 40,000. 

The great bulk of the Indian population belong to the Quichua or Peruvian 
nation ; but a kindred tribe, the Aymara, prevails in the region around Lake Titi- 
caca (see under “ Bolivia ”). Tlie Quichua Indians are /or the most part confined 
to the great plateau, many of the smaller towns of which are exclusively inhabited 
by them. They seldom descend to the eastern plains, which are peopled by 
tribes greatly inferior to them in civilisation. Quichua was tlie predominant lan- 
guage of this country under the Incas, and is still spoken by nearly a million and 
a h^ of people, a third of whom are Choices, or persons of mixed blood. It is 
said to have l^en as copious and artificial as the Greek, but as yet no portion of 
the Scriptures has been printed in it, owing mainly to the unsettled state of the 
country'. The remains of palaces, temples, aqueducts, and other monuments of 
art, found in Peru, sufficiently attest, that when tire country fell a prey to Piz- 
arro and his sanguinary companions, the inhabitants had made considerable pro- 
gress in civilisation (see under “South America”). Under the influence of the 
Spaniards, the character of the natives has greatly deteriorated. Agrirmlture and 
pastoral employments form now their favourite occupation; many of them are 
employed os porters, in carrying goods across the Andes; while not a few are 
engag^ in mining and other mechanical operations. The creoles are tall, slender, 
and feeble, and are characterised by levity, fickleness, and incajiacity of mental 
toil. Notwithstanding the equality professed by its democratic institutions, the 
stigma of slavery still attaches to Peru, some of the negroes being yet in a state of 
bondage. The Roman Catholic is the only fonn of religion rccomiised or tolerated 
by the State. Education is lamentably deficient, and that of the lower orders is 
wholly neglected. Lima contains a university and other educational institutions ; 
and elementary schools, on the Lancasterian plan, exist in many of the other 
towns. 

Peru, like Bolivia, formed part of the Spanish vice-royalty of Buenos Ayres, 
and finally achieved its independence by the decisive battle of Ayacucho, in 1824. 
In 1836, Pern, harassed by contending factions, solicited the afd of Santa Cruz, 
president of Bolivia, who came with an army and succeeded, alter a series of san- 
guinary actions, in tranquillising the country ; whcTeui)on a confederation was 
• fonued, composed of North Peru, South Peru, and lh)li via— Santa Cruz being 
named supreme Protector, This state of matters continued till 1839, when, in 
consequence of the bloody Ijattle of Yungay, Santa Cruz was driven out of the 
country, and the confederation brought to a close ; and both countries, Peru and 
Bolivia, returned to their former political condition. The form of government is 
republican ; the constitution, adopted in 1828, closely resembles that of the 
United States. The legislature consists of a Senate and a Chaml>er of Deputies, 
in the proportion of one deputy to 20,000 inhabitants, and two senators .to each 
province. The executive power is vested in a ])re8ident popularly chosen for a 
period of four years, who is assisted by a ministry chosen by himself, and by a 
rmuncil of state elected by the legislature. The standing army consists of 8000 
men; and the navy, of 2 frigates, 2 war-steamers, and 11 smaller vessels, carry- 
ing 104 guns. In 1867, the revenue amounted to 18,666,266 ; the expenditure to 
16^60,000 ; and the public debt to 40,461,000 piastres. 

The internal trade is much Impeded by want of good roads, but a considerable 
amount of trade is carried on with Brazil by way of the Huallaga, down which 
cottons, gums, resins, sar8ai>arilla, and wax, are exported. The maritime trade 
is chiefly with the ports on the Pacific coast, but that with Europe is considerable — 
the exports thither consisting of bullion, Peruvian bark, chinchilla skins, cochi- 
neal, cotton, copper ore, vicufia and alpaca wool, hides, sugar, nitrate of soda, 
and guano. The general exports do not exceed 8,000,000 dols. annually, but the 
government monopoly of guano yields other 8,000,000 dols. The produce of the 
silver mines has fallen off very materiallv since the end of last century, when it 
amounted to 6,600,000 dole, per year, while in 1866 it only amounted to 8,000,000 
dols. Thus the far-famed riches of Peru are now like the legends of the past. 
The manufactures are not im^rtant, consisting chiefly of coarse cotton and 
woollen cloths made by the Indians, leather cloaks, and jewellery. Most of the 
finer articles of manufacture are imported ftrom Europe and N. America. 
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BOLIVIA. 

Boundaries. — E. and N., Brazil; W., Peru and the Pacific ; S., 
Chil6 and La Plata. Lat., 10" — 23" S. ; Ion. , 58" — 70° 40' W. 

The extreme length from N. to 8. is about 1100 miles ; the greatest breadtli 
alx>ut 800 miles. Ghuquisaca, the capital, near the centre, is nearly on the same 
pamllel as Iquique In Peru, Victoria in Brazil, Lake Ngami and Sofala in Africa, 
and the Society Isles in the Pacific Ocean ; and same meridian as Point Gasp^ in 
Canada, Bt Thomas in the West Indies, and Barcelona in Venezuela. 

Area and PopalaUou. — The area is estimated at 374,000 square 
miles, or three times the area of the British Isles. In 1855 the 
population amounted to 2,326, 126, being greatly less than the popu- 
lation of Scotland. 

PoUtloal Divisions. — The republic presently consists of seven de- 
partments and two provinces, nearly all of which are named after 
their resiiective capitals. 

Beni.- Exaltacion, Trinidad 4 (Mamor^, aj}i. Madeira). 

La Paz. — La Paz 43 (La Paz, affi. Beni), Tipuani, n. (^ni), Sorata, n. 
Tichuanaca (L. Titicaca). 

Santa Cruz. — Santa Ciniz 6, San Lorenzo 4 (Flores, affl. Mamor^, 
Santiago, n., San Juan Bantista (Bartolomeo, affl. Paraguay). 

Cochabamba. — Cochabamba 30, Tnpacari n. (Marnor^). 

Ghuquisaca.— Chuquisaca or Sucre 20, n. (Pilcomayo, affl. Para- 
guay). 

PoTOSi. — Potosi 17 (Pilcomayo). 

Oruro. — Oruro 6 (Desaguadero). 

CoBiJA or La Mar (Prov.). — Cobija or Puerto La Mar (Pacific), Ata- 
cama (Loa). 

Tarija (Prov.). — Tarija 5 (Tarija, affl, Vormejo). 

Descriptive Notes. — Exaltacion^ capital of the department Beni, or country 
of the Mojos, is a small town near the Mamord, with a fine cathedral and govern- 
ment buildings. It in an Indian town, the inhabitants of which ai-e employed in 
the manufacture of sugar. Trinidad, the largest town in the department, con- 
tains 4000 inhabitants. La Paz, near the eastern shore of Lake Titicaca, and near 
the base of the snow-capped mountain Illimani, is the commercial metropolis 
and largest towm in Bolivia. It is a busy place, actively engaged in home and 
foreign trade. The cinchona bark obtained here is the best in the world. Tipu- 
ani, situated N. of La Paz, has gold mines and washing in its vicinity. Santa 
Cruz, capital of the principal rice-gi'owing state in Boli^, is the frontier town of 
the Spanish race, who do not penetrate farther inland. The inhabitants pride 
themselves on the purity of their Spanish accent. Cochabamba or Oropesa, a 
beautiful city, of 30,000 inhabitants, with a large cathedral and a magnificent 
IMilace, on an affluent of the Mamor6 ; it has manufactures of cotton fabrics and 
glass. Ghuquisaca or Sucre (“place of gold”), capital of Bolivia, on the eastern 
side of the Andes, and at an elevation of 9342 feet above the 8651, has neither trad© 
nor inanufac.tures, and owes all its pro8i>erity to its being the seat of the legisla- 
ture. Potosi, at the foot of the far-famed silver mountain of Gerro de Potosi, at 
an elevation of 18,830 feet above the sea. The mountain is perforated In all direc- 
tions by the mines, only 26 of which are now worked, while 1800 are standing idle. 
Here is a mint, at which the miners find a ready market for silver and gold, and 
which in 1849 coined 1,621,636 dollars in silver, and 11,900 dollars in gold. The 
silver here was accidentally discovered by an Indian, upwards of 800 years ago. 
Potosi, at the height of its prosperity— about the year 1680 — is said to have con- 
tained 150,000 inhabitants, and its mines to have yielded about 3,000,000,000 doU, 
annually. Its neighbourhood is a desert, and provisions of every kind are brou^t 
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The Aimara Indians were among the nations formerly subject to the Incas of 
Peru ; they now dwell on the plateau of Titicaca, within the limits of that ancient 
enipire. They number about 372,000, and are probably descended from the same 
stock as the Quichua Indians, whom they resemble in language, disposition, man- 
ners, and customs. They are an intelligent, industrious race, and are laigely 
engaged in agriculture, mining, various branches of manufactures, and in pastoral 
occupations. 

Bolivia, under the name of Upper Peru, formed part of the viceroyalty of Buenos 
Ayres, till, on the subversion of Spanish authority, it achieved, with Peru propef, 
its independence. Soon afterwards it separated from the latter country, and 
became an independent republic, assuming the name l^livia, in honour of its 
^u.strious liberator, General Bolivar, who in 1826 drew up its first constitution. 
The executive government is vested in a president who is elected for life ; the 
legislative functions are exercised by a body consisting of three chambers — a 
senate, tribunes, and censors. The constitution makes ample provision for per- 
sonal and political liberty ; securing religious toleration, the freedom of the press, 
and the independence of the tribunals. Roman Catholicism is alone professed by 
the white inhabitants, but tlie church is not endowed by the state. The standing 
anny amounts to 3000 men ; the receipts and expenditure to nearly 2,000,000 
piastres each; and the public debt to 5,850,000 juastres. Commerce is greatly 
restricted by the physical character of the country — stupendous mountain-chains 
and an arid desert separating the productive portion of the country from the Pacific, 
and 2000 miles of river navigation from the Atlantic, seaboard. The foreign trade 
is consequently very limited, consisting chiefly in the export of the precious metals, 
Peruvian bark, skins, soap, tobacco, and alpaca wool to Europe, and of grain and 
cacao to Peru; while the imports are mostly confined to iron, hardware, silk, and 
a few otlier articles. It is a singular fact that, while the rich quicksilver mines 
of Huancavelica ai-e so close at hand, Bolivia annually imports 200,000 lbs. of this 
fluid from England, around Cape Horn, to Cobija, and thence on the backs of 
mules, across the cordilleras, to Potosi and other silver-mining regions. 


CHILE. 

Bonndarles. — N,, Bolivia ; W. and S., the Pacific Ocean ; E., the 
Argentine Confederation. Lat. 23® — 43® 20' S. ; Ion. 69®— 74® W. 
Chil6, however, claims the much larger territory from Mexillones 
Bay, N. of the Tropic, to Cape Horn in Patagonia ; but the claim 
is disputed hy the Argentine Confederation. 

Including tlie island Cliilbe, the length from N. to S. is 1400 miles ; while the 
breadth, between the crest of the Andes and the Pacific, does not on an average 
exceed 100 miles. Pew other countries of equal dimensions eiyoy so large an 
extent of seaboard, Santiago de Chil6, the capital of the republic, situated near 
the centre of the contiuentai portion, is nearly on the same parallel of latitude as 
Valparaiso, Buenos Ayres, Cape Town, Sydney, and the northern extremity of 
New Zealand ; and nearly on the same meridian as Augusta, capital of Maine, San 
Domingo in the W. Indies, Coro in Venezuela, and Lake Titicaca. 

Area and Popnlatlon. — The area is estimated at 143,500 sq. miles, 
or one-sixth larger than the British Isles ; and the population, in 
1855, at 1,439, 120, being less than half the population of Scotland. 

PoUtloal DlYlBions. — Chil6 is divided into thirteen provinces, each 
of which, on an average, is one-third the size of Scotland ; brides 
two colonial possessions — viz. Llanquihue, on the mainland, N. of 
the island ChilCe, cap. Puerto Montt (so called in honour of Presi- 
dent Montt), and the territory of Magellan or Patagonia, cap^ Punta^ 
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Arenas, on the Strait of Magellan (see under “ Patagonia ”). The 
island of Juan Fernandes, Similes west of Valparaiso, also belongs 
to this republic (see p. 637). 

Atacama.— CJopiapo 4, Port Copiapo 2 (Copiapo), Caldera (N.W. 
Coast). 

COQUIMBO. — Coquimbo 8, Huasco (Coast). 

Aconcagua.— San Felipe 12 (Aconcagua). 

Valparaiso. — Valparaiso 75 (Coast). 

Santiago.— Santiago de Chile 80 (Maypocho, afU. Maypu). 

Colchagua.— San Fernando (Rapel). 

Talca.— T alca (Maule), 

Maule. — ^Villa de Cauquenea n. (Maule). 

Ueble.— CJhillan (Ueble, ajfl. Maule). 

Concepcion. — Concepcion 10, Talcahuana (Coast). 

Arauco. — A muco 1 (Coast). 

Valdivia.— Valdivia 6 (Valdivia). 

CniLoE. — San Carlos 2, Castro 4 (Island Chiloe). 

BTotes on Towns- — Cnpiapo, the most northern town in Chil6, and in the centre 
of the principal mining district, exports silver, copper, mercury, cojtper ore, and 
various other mineral products. Cakkra, a seaport town, 40 miles north of Copi- 
apo, with which it is now connected by a railway, whic.li, iu some places, is' earned 
to a height of 6000 feet above the level of the sea — a higher elevation than has been 
attempted in any other part of the world (see below, p. 664). Cotpiiviba, one of 
the chief seaport towns of the republic, eximrts copper ore, silver, chinchilla skins, 
&c, San. Felipe, fonnerly Aconc^uci, is a well-built town, regularly laid out, and 
has mines of copper in tlie ricinity. Valjtarniso, on the Pacithi coast, a large and 
flourishing city, and one of the principal seats of trade on the whole west coast of 
Araeri(^ possesses an extensive foreign trade, exjjorting wheat, hides, tallow, 
gold, silver, copper, indigo, wool, and drugs. Santiago de. Chik, capital of the 
Chilian republic, situated amid the sublimest scenery, near the foot of the Andes, 
is a handsome town, laid out with great regularity ; but the houses are of one 
storey, owing to the jirevahmee of earthquakes. It is connected by a railway 
with Valpartiiso, 60 miles distant, and contains a university. Talca, a small town 
connected with the capital by a niilway. Chilian, ca])jtal of the province Ueble, 
Is a small town, 100 miles N.E. of Concepcion. Concepcion, at the mouth of the 
Biobio, contains a college, and po.ssesses an excellent roadstead ; it was nearly 
ruined by the gr^t earthquake of 1835. Valdivia, l>eing the penal settlement of 
Cliil^ and Peru, is 16 miles distant from Port Valdivia, one of the best seaports in 
the country, Carlos, cajutal of island Chilbe, which forms the most southern 

E rovince in Chilfe, exiwrts provisions, timber, and hides. Coal or lignite exists 
i the neighbourhood, but is not wrought. 

SurfiAce and Climate.— Chil5 consists of a long, narrow territory, 
isolated from the rest of the continent by the majestic chain of the 
Andes, which here form a single ridge, with ^n average elevation of 
12,000 feet. Near the centre of the chain stands the stupendous Acon- 
cagua, 23,910 feet above the sea, and forming the culminating point of 
the New World. 

Acxjncagua is not a volcano, but no fewer than 14 volcanic peaks are enume- 
rated among the Chilian Andes, among the loftiest of which are Chilian and Vll- 
larica, each of which attains to a heiglit of 16,000 feet. Few of these volcanos are 
now iu a state of activity ; but eartitquBkes are of common occurrence, and fre- 
quently cause tremendous devastation. In general, the country is very hilly, 
being crossed from east to west by innumerable offlihoots from the Andes, gradu- 
ally descending in elevation as they approach the ocean, and enclusiug l^tween 
them deep and fertile valleys watered by mountain torrents, the principal of 
which are the Blobio in the south, the Maypu and Maule in the (sentre, and the 
Chuapa In the north. North of the Chuapa the surface is very Irregular, rocky, 
nearly destitute of rain, and, with the exception of a few spots on the banks of 
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the rivers, almost barren and uncultivated. Between the Maule and the Biobio 
the land becomes jnore level and fertile ; the climate is hot and dry, .with occa- 
sional showers, but near the Biobio rain falls regularly in winter. South of this 
river the rains are again irregular, but fall so heavily as to cause a general sus- 

J ension of all active operations. Bain falls only during the winter months, from 
une to September ; and after they have occurred, the whole country, throughout 
the more favoured regions, is decked with flowers. The months of January and 
February are the hottest in the year, the thermometer then frequently rising to 
90® and 96“ Fah. in the shade. In the central parts of the country storins of hail, 
thunder, and lightning are common in the winter season. Snow covers the loftier 
summits of the Andes throughout the year, the lower limit of the snow-line being, 
in the N. 17,000 feet, in the middle 12,780 feet, and in the S. 8300 feet. 

Katoral Productions. — Child is by far the most flourishing of the 
Sjpanish- American republics — the salubrity of her climate, the fertility 
of her soil, the abundance of her natural resources, and, above all, her 
proximity to the ocean, giving her a decided superiority over the other 
countries on the western side of the continent. 

Her mineral and agricultural resources are especially great, the former em- 
braeing gold, silver, cojtper, lead, iron, zinc, mci*cury, antimony, manganese, 
arsaiic, tin, sulphur, nitre, salt, coal, and lignite. Silver mines occur in the 
southern Andes, but silver and copper mines are chiefly worked in the otherwise 
baricii provinces of the north. The extraction and exportation of copper has, of 
late years, rapidly increased, and this commodity now forms the grand staple of 
the country. Tlie gold was formerly collected from the sands of the rivers, but 
this branch of industry is no longer remunerative. Lead and iron, though 
abundant, are not wrought ; and though coal is plentiful along the river Biobio, 
the number of mines in operation is not considerable. The working of the coal 
miius of Lota and Coronal, is gradually extending, and though the coal is inferior in 
heating power to ordinary English coal, it is extensively used for steam and smelting 
purposes, and will, no doubt, eventually pmclude the use of English coal on the 
coart of Chil6. The central and southern provinces are well adapted for pastoral 
and agr‘ cultural purposes ; but gigantic forests cover the greater portion of the 
surfiice. Vast herds of cattle are reared, a single proprietor sometimes possessing 
fron 10,000 to 20,000. Agriculture is in an extremely backward state, all the 
methods of improved h\ial>andry tised in this country being unknown ; but maize 
is grown extensively in the north, wheat, barley, and other Enroi>ean grains in 
tie centre and south. Flour forms tlie staple foc^ of the inhabitants, and is ex- 
ported in considerable quantities. Leguminous plants, especially beans, are 
riised in m-eat quantities. Chil6 is the native region of the potatoe, which is 
found wild on the slopes of the mountains. Hemp grows to' perfection to the 
north of the river Maypu — the quality being superior to that grown in Russia. 
Fruits are so numerous and abundant that, in many pdaces, they may be had with- 
o»it money ; the flgs and olives are of the best quality, and the grape is cultivated 
with success. The Araucaria, or Norfolk Island pine, is almost confined to the 
Indian country south of the Biohio, where the natives subsist entirely on its 
seed, which they collect and bury in p>it8 for winter use. Among the animals of 
P>rey the chief place must be assigned to the puma or American lion, and to the 
condor, a magnificent spiecies of vulture peculiar to the Andes, hut most common 
in Peru and Chil4. The country enjoys as complete on immunity from noxious 
animals as Ireland, there being but one species of serpent, and even that is per- 
fectly harmless. 

Ethno^aphy. — In the northern and central provinces the population 
consists for the most part of the descendants of the Spaniards ; but to 
the south of the Biobio the country is inhabited almost exclusively by 
Indians, who belong to the Arauoanian nation, and number about 
70,000 persons. 

Though nominally subject to the Chilian sway, the Indians have hitiicrto stoutly 
maintained their Independence— a privilege which they are likely soon to lose, 
now that the Chilellos have planted within the limits of their territory the colony 
of Llanquihue. They are more advanced in civilisation than the wandering tohes 
of the pampas ; they excel in weaving, In the manufacture of pottery-ware, and 
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in cultivating the land ; but they are said to be addicted to habits of intemperance. 
The whites, or Chilefios, are described as contrasting favourably with those of the 
same race in other parts of Spanish America, especially in activity and industry. 
The advance of civilisation among them is rapid, and more has been done by the 
Government in diffusing the benefits of education than in any of the neighbouring 
republics. In 1858, there were 32,000 pupils attending school, or oue-forty-fifih 
of the entire population. The religion of the state is the Roman Catholic, and 
the public exercise of any other form of worship is excluded by law. Yet there 
are m Valparaiso two Protestant pla(;ea of worship, whose existence is not un- 
known to the Government. The first of tliese was erected in 1855. The great 
mass of the people remain in the grossest ignorance, and morality is at a very 
low ebb. Illegitimacy is fearfully jirevalent among the hinnbler classes of society. 
In some parts of the country, from 27 to 30 ])er cent of the population have a 
stain on their birth. Closely connected with this is the exfmordinary rate of 
mortality among the young. Out of lO.'iO interments at one cemetery in Val- 
paraiso, in 1856, no fewer than 745 were of children under seven years of age ! 

Chil^ was seized by the Spaniards after the conquest of Peru, and in 1541 a 
settlement U'as formed at Santiago. Tlie struggle of the colonists for independcnco 
began in 1810, and terminated successfully in 1818, by the Imttle of May]>u, and the 
fonnation of a republic. According to the constitution of 1833, the govei’inucuit is 
vested in a president elected for five years, a senate of 20 members, who hold office 
for nine years, and a chainberof deputies, consisting of one for eveiy 20,000 inlialiit- 
ants. The army, in 1856, amounted to 56,182 men ; and the navy to one ef)rvette 
with 4 smaller vessels, carrying 66 guns. In 1855 the re<'eipts amounted U) 6,287,000, 
the expenditure to 5,484,000, and the public debt to 6,480,000 dollars. At the mid 
of 1856 the mercantile marine consisted of 265 ships, carrying 620,000 tons ; the 
value of the exports in the same year was 18,1.59,000 dollars, and of the imports 
19,804,000 dollars. The exports consist chiefly of copper, silver, wheat, wool, 
and hemp ; and the imports of (mttons, woollens, hardware, silk, jiaper, wine, 
surar, tea, and brandy. As compared with the other South American reimlifics, 
Chll^ has made rapid progress in almost every deimrtment of natural inilustry. 
In the 12 years from 1844 to 1855 inclusive, she made very great jtrogress in the 
development of her resountes. Owing to the great diminution, however, in the 
yield of her silver mines, and the restricted demand, since 1805, for her agricul- 
tural produce, her ejqvorts have not increased during the last few years. The 
want of roads and railways has hitherto greatly aflec'ted the productive industry 
of the country ; hut very recently the eonstniction of railways has made consider- 
able progress. That from Caldera to Coj)iapo was constructed by an eminent 
English engineer, named Wlieelwright, and he is now (1860) engaged in the survey 
of a line from Caldera, on the N. W. coast of Child, to Cordova and Rosario in the 
Argentine Confederation, with the view of connecting the Pacific with the At- 
lantic. He proposes to carry the line across the Andes, in lat. 27® S., through the 
San Francisco Pass, which is the only pass through the Chilian Andes that is not 
blocked up with snow for several months in the year. Considering that this 
pass has an elevation of 16,000 feet above the sea, Mr Wheel wiight’s railway, if 
once completed, will be one of the greatest trophies of engineering skill in 
modern times.— (See above under Caldera.) 


LA PLATA, OB THE AEGENTINE CONFEDEEATION. 

(INCLUDING BUENOS AYRES.) 

BoundarlM.—N., Bolivia ; W.,Cliil§; S., Patagonia; S.E., the 
Atlantic; E., Uruguay, Brazil, and Paraguay. Lat. 22°— 41® S. ; 
Ion. 54®— 70. W. 

The extreme length from north to south is 1860 miles, and the average breadth 
about 700 mUes, Tbuwios Ayres, the capital (lat. 84’ 86', loa, 68’ 23') Is in th© 
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same latitude as Cape Agulhas the soathernmost extremity of Africa, Adelaide 
and Sydney in Australia, Victoria in the north of New Zealand, and Santiago 
the c-ajtital of Child ; and in the same longitude os Cape Breton, George Town 
in British Guiana, Asuncion in Paraguay, and the Falkland Isles. 

Area and Popnlation. — Including Buenos Ayres, the area is 
estimated at 1,120,000 square miles, or more than nine times the 
area of the British Isles ; while the poimlation, in 1857, amoimted to 
1,224,000, or only one person to each square mile. The area of 
Buenos Ayres alone is given at 200,000 square miles, and the popu- 
lation, in 1854, at 350,000. 

Political DiYlsions. — The Confederation embraces fourteen inde- 
I)endent states, which are under the authority of a despotic military 
governor, called the Director of the Argentine Confederation. In 
1853 Buenos Ayres detached itself from the union, and elected a 
military dictator of its own ; but after a separate existence of seven 
years it has united itself afresh to the confederation. 

Buenos Ayres. —Buenos Ayres 122 (Rio de la Plata), Rosario (Parang). 

Parana or Entre Rios. — Parang or Bajada de Santa Fe 15 (Paran4). 

Santa Fe. — S anta Fd 4, (Salado, ParanfC). 

CoRRiENTES.---Corrientes 8 {conjl, Parana and Paraguay). 

JtrJUY and Salta. — Salta 9, n. (Salado, aj)i. Parai:^). 

Tucuman. — Tucuman 8, n. (Medanos, affi. Dulce). 

Catamarca. — Catamarca 4, n. (Medanos) 

Santiago del Estero.— Santiago 4, Matara (Dulce). 

Rioja. — Rioja 9, n. (Vermejo, q^. Lake Guanacache). 

Cordova. — Cordova 14 {aj^. Lake Salado). 

San J u an. —San Juan de la Frontera 8 (Patos, affi. Lake Guanacache). 

Mendoza. — Mendoza 12 (Lake Mendoza). 

San Luis. — S an Luis do la Punta 2, on a river which loses itself in 
the sand. 

Detcriptivo Bfotes. *— Buewoa Ayres, so called on account of its salubrity, 
capital of state of same name, and now again of the Aigentine Confederation, la 
a large, handsome city, situated on the south side of the estuary of La Plata, 150 
miles from its mouth. It is tlie chief port of the confederation, and one of the 
printMiwl commercial cities in South America. In 1867 the exports were valued 
at 76,000,000 francs, and the imports at 66,070,000 fmues— the fonuer consisting 
(Chiefly of liides, skins, bones, and tallow. The estuary here is 86 miles wide, but 
the navigation is obstructed by rocks, siuidbanks, and tempestuous winds from 
the 8. W, Tlie city was founded in 1586 ; was made the seat of a Spanish viceroy- 
alty in 1775 ; and was taken by tlie English in 1806, but retaken the same year by 
the Spaniards. Rosario, on the right bank of the Parana, 190 miles above Buenos 
Ayres. This town is Intended to be the tenuiims of the Chilion.railway across the 
Andes — Uie other terminus being Caldera, in the N. W. of Chil6 (see under “ Chil6 ) 
Parand, fonnerly Bajada de Santa Fi, capital of state of same name, and of the 
Argentine Confederation from 1863 to 1860, is situated on the east bank of the 
Parang and is an active bustling town. Corrientes, at the confluence of tlie Para- 
guay and Parand, is admirably situated for becoming the emporium of an exten- 
sive district of country. Salta is noted for its trade in hides and mules. Tucu- 
nian or San Mignel de Tvewnan, capital of the finest and richest state in Gie 
confederation. Here, in 1816, the first congress of deputies from the several 
provinces of the confederation proclaimed their independence. Cordova, on the 
road from Buenos Ayres to Potosi, and on the line of the proposed railway 
^ross the Andes, has some manufactures of cloth and a trade in wine. It was sA 
one time the seat of a university held In great repute, and of the celebrated lib- 
rary belonging to the Jesuits, which, on their expulsion, was transferred to 
Puenos Ayres. MendozoL, on the eastern slope of the Andes, is a main entrapdt 
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for the trade between Buenos Ayres and ChiW, with which latter It communicates 
by the mountain passes of Uspallata and Portillo. 

Surface and Climate.— Excepting the portions of the country forming 
the ea.stem slope of the Andes, and some minor tracts east of the river 
Parana, which are mountainous, the whole surface of the Confedera- 
tion is embraced within the basin of the Rio de la Plata, and forms two 
immense plains of only a few feet in elevation above the sea. 

The southern plain, named the Pampas^ is a dea<l level, destitute of trees, but 
covered alternately with! uxuriant pasturage, and vast crops of gigantic thistles, and 
interspersed with a multitude of salt lakes, some of wliieh are of large size. The 
channel of the ParanA, at a distance of 400 miles from its month, is said to be only 
one foot in elevation above its mouth. The northern part of the country belongs 
to the plain of (iran Chaco or great desert, which extends from tlie 28tli to the 
18th soutli parallel, and from longitude 58* to 63* W. Besides the nortli of La 
Plata, it embraces a large section of eastern Boli\ia, being bounded on the east 
by tlje Paraguay, and traversed by its tributaries. It has an average elevation of 
from 300 to 600 feet ; tlie northern portion is covered with grass, while tlie south- 
em, consisting of an arid and desert plain, is inliabited by roving Indians. The 
climate is (-haraeterised by great diversity, but is in general hot and very dry — the 
Patagonian Andes on the one side, and the mountains of Brazil on the other, in- 
tercepting the rain-bearing winds from the two great oceans. At intervals of 
about fifteen years apart, the rains arc wholly suspended in the interior of the 
countiy, the gi-ound assumes the appearance of a dusty high-way, and great 
suffering ensues fnini want of food and water, “ The i>eriod from 1827 to 18H0 is 
well remembered as the Gran Seen, or gi’eat drought, when all vegetation failed ; 
the small rivers became highly saline, and the lowest estimate of the loss of cattle 
in the single j>rovince of the capital, was tiken at one million head.” The pam- 
pas are also subject to violent nurri(!anes, called pamjyeros, accompanied with ter- 
rific thunder and lightning. These carry sainuch sand into the air as to produce 
darkness at noon in Buenos Ayres. The mean annual temperature ranges fron> 
69' in tlie 8. to 73' in tlie N, ; January, from 68“ to 77* ; and July, from 60' to 68* 
Fah. In general the heat is not excessive, and the climate is more salubrious 
than that of other countries equally near the tnqiics. 

Ifatoral ProdnctioiiB. — La Plata is less noted for its minerals than 
any of the other Spanish American territories. 

Small quantities of gold, silver, cojiper, and lead, together with sulphur, alum, 
and mineral pitch, are found on the slopes of the Andes; but few. if any, of the 
mines are worked. Coal Is reported to l>e plentiful in the 8.W. ; salt effloresces 
in laige (luantities on the surface of the plains in the Great Salini^ where salt 
lakes abound. At the bottom of one of these lies a cake of salt so thick and hard 
that even iron tools break it with difficulty. Wlieat, maize, barley, and other 
grains, and numerous fruits, are grown in the soutliem states ; and in some of 
the northern tracts, tobacco, sugar, cotton, indigo, rice, ^the coca plant, and 
other tropical productions, are cultivated in most of tlie lower valleys. Only a 
very limited amount of attention is besttiwed ui>on agriculture, and all the pro- 
cesses of husbandry are in the most backward condition. The northern region 
produces some wild plants of great use ; as the algaroba tree, from the fruit of 
which, mixed with maize, the Indians make cakes, and, by fennentation, chica, 
an intoxicating spirit ; the palm tree ; mat^ or Paraguay tea ; the cactus, which 
bears the cochineal insect ; the aloe, from which yam and roiies are made ; and 
various plants used in dyeing. In the Gran Salina a kind of salsola grows, from 
which soda is extracted. But the principal wealtli of the country consists in its 
immense herds of horses and oxen, whicn wander about in the pampas almost In 
a wild state. Most of the South American wild animals are found in La Plata, as 
the puma, jaguar, armadillo, tapir, ti0a8*KX>» biscocho (a kind of rabbit which is 
ve^ numerous, the skins of wliich are now brought to England for furs), deer, 
and some kinds of monkeys. The guanaco is found in the plains and on the 
mountains, but the wild llamas, vicufias, and alpacas, only in the cold regions on 
the elevated table-lands. The water-hog or carpincho, the largest known rodent, 
is very common on the banks of the ParanA. The most common birds are the 
emu, condor, green parrots, wild-ducks, pigeons, quails, the carrion-vulture, and 
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Beveral other rapacious birds. There are many kinds of noxious insects, and 
locusts frequently destroy the crops. Along the coasts, ■whales, sea-lions, and 
sea -elephants are numerous. 

Ethliompli 3 r. — The Creoles, who are of Spanish descent, number 
about 1,000,000; the Indians, about 200,000; besides whom there are 
25,000 Negroes. 

The Creoles are most numerous in Buenos Ayres and the other southern states, 
while the Indians are chiefly located in the region north of tl\e salt lakes. In 
the Great Salina, and in the I)esi>oplado, they belong to the widespread Quiehua 
or Peruvian nation, whose language they continue to speak. East of the Paran^i 
they fonu a section of the great Guarani family, whose numerous tribes cover the 
wliole interior of Brazil. Those residing in the Pampas appear, ftv)m their lan- 
guage, to belong to the Araucanian family, are less civilised than the Quiehua, 
are broken up into numerous distinct tribes, and live in villages separate from 
the white population. The Creoles, or Spaniards, do not lead the same indolent 
and voluptuous life as in the neighbouring Spanish republics, but busy them- 
selves in pastoral and agricultural operations. The (hcacoSj or Creoles inhabit- 
ing the Pampas, are admirable horsemen, expert in using the lasso and holas (by 
which the wild CAttle and birds are captured) hospitable to strangers, but tur- 
bulent among themselves, and much addicted to robbery — a crime facilitated 
by the gigantic vegetation of the jilains. The Roman Catholic is almost exclu- 
sively the religion of the white poimlation, ns in all the Spanish- American 
reimblics ; but other deuominations are tolerated. There are two Protestant 
cliurches in Buenos Ayres. Convents have been abolished, and the Jesuits, who 
liad important missions in the territory east of the Parund, have been long ago 
expelled. Primary schools of a very ineffleieut character exist in some of the 
towns, but are unknown in the rural districts ; and the education of the people is 
sadly neglected. The university of Buenos Ayres was recently suppressed, but 
there are still two colleges for secondary instruction. The government is no- 
minally repul)]ican, and the legislative power, in theory, is vested in a junta of 
44 dei)uties, oiie-half of whom are annually re-elected by i)opular suffrage, and in 
a senate of two deputies for ench of the confederated states. PracticSly, how- 
ever, the president assumes the iiowers of a military dictator, carrying out his 
own absolute will in the most arbitrary manner. It is painful to see how the 
country has hitherto been misgovenied, being for the most part either tom by in- 
teraul dissensions, or at war with the neighbouring republics. Omitting Buenos 
Ayres, at that time not embraced in the confederation, the amiy in 18.57 amount- 
ed to 4412 men ; while that of Buenos Ayres numbered 6370 men, and the na'vy of 
the latter consisted of two steamers, two corvettes, and four smaller war-vessels. 
In the same year the receipts of the confederation amounted to 2,226,000 piastres, 
and the expenditure to 3,800,000 piastres. The receipts and expenditure of 
Buenos Ayres are fully double of those of all the other states. The exjmrts con- 
sist of hides, tallow, wool, hair, horns, jerked-heef, horses, mules, asses, and a 
few minor articles, the annual value of which amounts to about 1 5, 000,000 dollars ; 
while the value of the imports, which consist chiefly of British cottons, silk, 
linen, and woollen manufactures, sugar, coffee, tobacco, wine, brandy, and salt, 
is nearly the same — (see above, note on “Buenos Ayres.”) Home manufactures 
are inconsiderable, consisting (;hiefly of coarse woollen stuffs and morocco 
leather ; hut the Indians manufacture yam, ropes, fishing-nets, and other articles, 
from the fibres of the aloe. The foreign conuuerce, with the exception of that of 
Buenos Ayres, is insignificant ; hut a good deal of internal traffic is carried on 
between the different states, the roads being bettor than in most other South 
American states, and the navigable rivers affording boundless scojie for Inland 
trade. For railways, see under “Child,” p. 664. 
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PARAGUAY AND URUGUAY. 

Both these republics, when under Si)ani8h rule, formed part of 
the viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres. Uj)on the declaration of inde- 
pendence, Paraguay refused to join the Argentine Confederation, 
and became a distinct state under the dictatorship of the notorious 
Dr Francia ; while Uruguay, or Banda Oriental, so named because 
it formed the eastern boundary of the Simnish possessions in South 
America, was seized by Brazil, but achieved its independence in 
1828. 

Bonzidailefl. — Paraguay is bounded on the N. by Brazil ; on the 
W. by the Paraguay, 8e}Mirating it from the northern provinces of 
La Plata ; and on the S. and E. by the Parang, which divides it 
from Brazil. Lat. 2U— 27" 20" S. ; Ion. 54''— 58" dll' W. Uruguay 
has Brazil on the N. and N.E.; the river Uruguay, separating it 
from the Argentine Confederation, on the W. ; the Rio do la Plata, 
which lies between it and Buenos Ayres, on the S. ; and the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the S.E. 

Asuncion, the capital of the former state, has the same latitude as Cape Corri- 
entes in Africa, the centre of Anstmlia, and the northern lx)undar>’ of Chil6 ; 
while Monte Video, the capital of the latter, is nearly on the same parallel as 
Buenos Ayres and Santiago de Chile. 

Area a nd Population. — The area of Paraguay is estimated at 
86,000 square miles, or considerably more than that of Great 
Britain ; while Uruguay has nearly the same magnitude as the 
British Isles — being 120,000 square miles. The jiopulation of the 
former state, in 1858, was 600,000, being less than the population 
of Staffordshire; while that of the latter was 177,300, ora little 
more than that of Oxfordshire. 

Political DlvlaloxiB. — The former republic is divided into 8, and 
the latter into 9 dejiartments, which are named for the most part 
after their respective chief towns. 

Pauaguat.— Asuncion 25, Neembucu 2, Villa Real de Concepcion 
4 (Paraguay), Villa Rica, n. Santa Maria de F6 (Tebicuary). 

Uruguay. — Monte Video 35, Maldonado 2, La Colonia 8, Son Jos^, 
D. (Rio de la Plata). 

Bescrij^Te Voile Amndon or Atsumptim, at the confluence of the Para- 

guay and Piloomayo, wa* founded in 1636 by a colony of Spaniards. It is Ill- 
built and irregular ; most of the liouaes are of earth ; but it iwesesses consider- 
able trade In tobacco, sugar, hides, timber, and especially in yerba mats or Para- 
guay tea, which is grown abundantly in the vicinity and exiKuted to Buenos 
Ayrtis, Tucumon, Clnl6, Peru, and other parts of South America. Villa Rtal de 
Concepeum, the <lei)6t to whicli the Paraguay tea is brought from the forests on 
Its way to Asuncion. Monte Video, so named from a mountain overlooking it, on 
which stands a light-house, is an impentant commercial city, the rival of Buenos 
Ayres, from which It is distant 126 miles, and which it greatly surpasses as a seas 
port. The houses are of stone or brick, flat-roofed, ana unpaved ; the climate is 
damp, the summer heat oppressive, and storms frequent ; while the water has to 
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be carried a distance of two miles* The chief trade is in tallow, hides, and dried 
or jerked beef, the first two of which are exported to Europe, and the last to the 
West Indies. 

Surface and Climate. — The surface of Paraguay is hilly ou the Brazil- 
ian frontier, flat in the centre, and marshy in the S. W. ; while the^ 
climate, though tropical, is greatly modified by the inequalities of the 
surface. 

Urugiiay is level along the coast and destitute of wood, but undulating in the 
interior (except in the centre whore it is mountainous), full of ravines and heights 
clothed with forests, and abounding with wild animals. Tlie climate, though 
damp, is generally temperate and healthy ; in winter crdU winds and heavy rains 
are prevalent ; hut ice is unknown, except on the higher elevations. 

Natural Productions. — These are, in general, the same as in the 
Argentine Confederation, to which, indeed, both countries naturally 
belong. 

In the forests of Paraguay are found at least 60 varieties of timber, admirably 
adapted for all purposes in which elasti<*ity, buoyancy, or durability, is required. 
Many of the liills are literally covered with the yerha mafS or Paraguay tea, which 
is largely expoited to most i)arts of South America, and which is no contempt- 
ible substitute for the tea of China. At every meal, and at every hour of the 
day, it is drunk. Hot water is poured on the powdered leaf, then a lump of burned 
sugar, and sometimes a few drops of lemon-iuicje are added, and the infusion is 
drunk off quickly, as it soon becomes black if allowed to stand. The Creoles are 
passionately fond of it, and never travel without a supply of the leaf. Numerous 
virtues are ascribed to it : like opium, it is said to wilni the restless, and to arouse 
the torpid ; but it differs from opium and Chinese tea in being slightly aperient, 
and in acting on the kidneys ; while long indulgence or immoderate consumption 
of it is apt to induce discjises similar to those which follow the excessive use of 
ardent 8i)irits. Cattle and horses form the principal wealth of the population in 
Uruguay, their pnxluco consisting of hides, horns, jeTke<l-l>eef, and tallow, form- 
ii g the main articles of export. In IS/iO the exports of Paraguay amounted to 
6,600,000, and the imports to 4,000,000 francs ; while the exports of Uruguay in 
the same year were 61,610,000, and the imports 22,931,000 francs. 

Ethnography. ^Tn Paraguay the great bulk of the population consists 
of Indians of the Guarani nation, who here approach nearer the whites 
who reside among them than any other of the atoriginal tribes of America. 

Owing to the unremitting caro of the Jesuits for about a period of eighty years, 
they have adopted, to a great extent, the agriculture and other arts of Europe. 
When the Jesuits were expelled in 1767, the “ Misslones " were inhabited by more 
than 100,000 civilised Indians, nearly oiie-half of whom resided in Paraguay. 
Civil wars and misrule have seriously impeded the prosperity of Uruguay. It re- 
volted from Spain in 1811, but Iroin 1814 to 1840, it was ruled by a native Creole, 
named Francio, under whom, and for four years after his death, all foreimers 
were strictly excluded ; while more recently the country has had to contend un- 
ceasingly against the intrigues and hostility of Buenos Ayres. Of late, however, 
there lias lieen an imiirovement ; while it is pleasing to learn that a colony of Pro- 
testant Vaudois has recently been established in the country, ftom whose supe- 
rior culture and activity much good may be augured. 


PATAGONIA AND TIERRA DEL FUEGO. 

BoundarleB. — This extensive country, comprising the entire 
southern extremity of South America, is bounded on the N. by Lia 
Plata and Chil6 ; on the W. by the Pacific ; on the S. by An- 
tarctic Ocean ; and on the E. by the Atlantic. 
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Extending from lat. 38“ 46' to 65“ 68/ S., it is about 1200 miles long, by 650 
miles wide at its broadest part. The area is estimated at 800,000 square miles ; 
and the population at 400,000. The northern extremity is nearly on the same 
parallel as Cai)e Egmont in New Zealand, Capo Wilson the southern extremity of 
Australia, Amsterdam Island midway between Australia and Cape Colony, and is 
260 miles S. of Cape Agulhas, the southern extremity of Africa ; while Cape Horn, 

■ in Tierra del Fuego, is 1470 miles S. of Cape Agulhas. The whole of Patagonia, 
north of Tierra del Fuego, is now claimed as a colonial possession of Chil^-, which 
has given it the name of the Territorial Colony of Magellan ; (yipit4il. Ihinta Arenas, 
on the Strait of Magellan (seep. 661). Patagonia has l)een very imperfectly explored; 
but it is known that the western shore is deeply indented by the o(;ean, and lined by 
numerous islands and bold projecting headlands ; that the Andes extend in one 
immense unbroken chain along the westeni side, having an elevation ranging from 
8000 feet in the north, to less than 3000 feet in the south, and containing numer- 
ous volcanic peaks, among the loftie.st of which are Minchinmadava and Yanteles 
(p. 638) ; and that the mountainous region is densely clothed with forests, the 
cumate being excessively moist, owing to the prevalence of westerly w’inds. The 
eastern part of the country, on the other hand, is arid and sterile, the surface 
consisting of a series of terraces of tertiar>' sandstone, clay, earth, and gravel. 
Wheat, maize, and pulse, are mised in small quantities on the right bank of the 
Rio Negro, which separates the country from the territ^)l•y of La Plata. Large 
flocks of wild cattle and horses roam over the country, but the gunnatm is the 
characteristic quadruped of Patagonia ; and wolves, foxes, i)Uina8, ammdilloes, 
and numerous mice are found ; bi^s comprise the condor, hawk, ibis, emu, and 
vast numbers of sea-fowl ; while seals and other marine animals frequent the 
Cfjasts. The Patagonian Indians, described by the early voyagers as a rar*e of 
giants, are a tall muscular race, genemlly averaging alk)ut six feet in height, 
leading a nomadic life, and subsisting by the pnHluce of tlie chace and by fishing. 
The shortness of their limbs, and the disprojairtionate length of the ui)perpart of 
the body, make them appear remarkably tall on horseback, as they almost 
always are when out of doors ; but the natives of the mounhiin region, and of the 
Fuegian Archipelago, are a stunted race, sunk in the deepest degradation 
(p. 637). 

Biver System of South Americsu 

The rivers of South America belong to four great basins — viz. those 
of the Pacific, Atlantic, Carribbean Sea, and the continental basin of Lake 
Titicaca. 


Basins iTiclining to ihe Caribbean Sea. 


Rivers, Towns. 

Magdalena, Morapox, Ocalla, n. 

Honda. 

San Francisco, Bogota. 

Cauca, I Antioquia, Medellin, 

Cartage, Popayan. 
Sogamozo, ....B^acia, Socorro, n, 
Tunja. 

Caribbean Sea, ..Caet ADEN A, Sta. 
Marta. 

G. of Venezuela,. Maracaybo, Alta Gra- 
cia, Coro. 


Rivers. Toivns, 

H Maracaybo,... .Truxillo, n. 

Zulia: Pamplona, n. 

Chama, Merida. 

Tocuyo, Carora, Tocuyo. 

Co. Venezuela, . .Puerto Cabello, Va- 
• lencia, n. La Guay- 
ru, Caraccas, Bar- 
celona, Cariaco. 

Manzanares CumonA, Cumanacoa. 

G. of Paria, Maturin. 


Basins inclining to the Atlantic. 


Orinoco, Angostura. 

ApurA, I San Fernando, Acha- 

guas, Varinas, n. 
Guorica, Z. . .C5ilaboza. 
Portuguesa,Z San Carlos, Araure, 
Barqulsimeto. 

GuanarA GuanarA. 

Guaviare, I San Juan de los 

Llanos. 

Demerara, Geobob Town, 


Berbice, New Amsterdam, 

Surinam Paramaribo. 

Co. Guiana, Amsterdam, Cayenne, 

Amazon, MacapA, Santarem, 


Abides, ]^nha, 
Coary,011venQa,8an 
Boija, Santiago, 
Caxamarca, Caxa- 
marqullla, Guama* 
chuco, n. HuarU 
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Basins inclining to the Atlantic — Continued. 


Rivers, Tovms. 

Topajos, Sautareni. 

Oru, Dianiantina. 

Madeira, Balsamo, Exaltacion, 

Trinidad, Lorenzo, 
Cochabamba. 

Beni, I La Paz. 

Guapore, Matto Groaso. 

Flores, I Santa Cruz. 

Rio Negro, i.. .Man6s or Barva de 
Rio Negro, Barcel- 
los, Moreria 


Uuini, L Tarma, n. on the 

Chancomacho. 

Vilcomayo,...Urubaniba, n. 

Jauja, I Huainanga, n. Iluan- 

cavelica, Jauja, 
Junin. 

Hiiallaga, Tarapato, n. Huanu- 

co, Pasco. 

Mayo, I Mayobamba. 

Pnstoza, I Riobninba, Ambato, 

n. Tacunga. 

Paute, I Cuenga. 

Barranca, i Caxatambo. ' 

Tocantins, Par4 or Belem, Ca- 

metu. 

Amguny, I No towns. 

Vennellio, *. .Goyaz or Villa Boa. 

N. C( . Brazil, Bmganga. 

Maranhao, Maranhao, Alcantara. 

Itapicuru, Caxias. 

Paranahyba, Paranaliyba,Oeira8,n. 

Croyhu, Villa Vicosa. 

Ceara, Ceara. 

Jaguaribe, Amcati, San Bernar- 

do, I.avrn.s, leo, 
San Joao do Prin- 
cipe. 

Quixeramobini, /.Campo Mayor. 

Sao Gado, Bom Jai’dirn. 

E. Co. Brazil, Natal, Parahyl»a, Per- 

nambuco, Guyana, 
n. Porto Cal VO, 
Alagoas, n. Ma(«yo. 

San Francisco,. , .Penedo, ^dgado. 

Velhas, Sahara, Cahot6. 


Rivers. Towns. 

Vazabarris, Sergipe, n. 

Itapicuri, J acobina. 

All Saints’ Bay,., Bahia or San Sal- 
vador. 

Paragnaco, Caxoeira. 

R. Grande, Belmonte. 

Diamond, I Dianiantina. 

E. Co. Seguro,. . .Porto Seguro, Caiti- 
vellas, 

Doce, Piranga, n. 

Piranga, I Pii-anga, Mariana, 

Oun) Preto, n. 

S. E. Co. Brazil,.. Victoria, Benevente, 

Sequarema, Maricia, 
Rio DE Janeiro, 
Pamti, San Sebas- 
tiad, Santos, I^a- 
pe, Antonina, Des- 
terro. 


LakePatos, San Pedro, Porto- 

Alegre. 

Jacuy, Rio Pardo. 


Rio de la Plata,., Maldonado, Montb 


Video, La Colonia, 
San Jose ; Rosario, 
Parana, Santa 
Fe, CORRIENTES, 
Santa Maria de F6. 

Umguay, I La Cruz. 

Quarto, San Luis. 

Salado, .... . .Santa Fe, Matara. 

Paraguay, Cohrientes, Neem- 

bucu, Asuncion, 
Villa Real de Con- 
cepcion. 

Vemiejo, Salta, Jujuy, n. 


Tari,ja, 1. ..Tari,ja. 

Pilcomayo, . . Asuncion, Chuqui- 
SACA, Potosi, n. 
Lorenzo, 1 . . . Cuyaba, n. 


Tebicuarj" Santa Maria de FA 

Villa Rica, 

Curitiba, I Curitiba. 

Anhemby, Sao Paulo, PortO 

Feliz. 

Para 01 -Grand \ San Joao del Rey, 
River, Barbacena. 

Verde, I Campanha, Baependl, 


Basins inclining to the Pacijic. 


Str. of Magellan, Punta Arenas. 
Childe Island,.. ..San Ci^los, Castro. 


Co. ChilA Valdivia, Arauca, Tal- 

cahuana, Coquim- 
bo, Hua SCO, Cal- 
dera. 

Bioblo, Concepcion. 

Maule Cauqueues, Talca. 

Ueble, Chilian. 


Rape!, San Fernando. 

Maypu, Santiago de Chilb,ii, 

Maypocho, Santiago de ChilA 

Anconcagua, ....Valparaiso, n. Qoil^ 
lota, Ban Felipe. 

Copiapo, Port Copiapo, Copi- 

apo. 

Co. Bolivia, Cobija. 

Loa, ..Ataoama, 
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BasiM inclining to the Poci/lc—Contlnued. 

Rivers, Towns. Rivers. Towns, 

Co. Peioi Iquique, Tarapaoa, n. Plura, Piura,Sechura,Payta. 

AncA, lalay, Pisco. G. of Guayaguil,.Tunibez, Guayaquil. 

Tacaa» Tacna. Elsmeraldas, Esmeraldas, Quito. 

Ho, Moquc^a. Mira, Ibarra, Otovalo. 

Quilca, A requii)a. Patia, Pasto. 

Riraac, Lima, Callao. G. of Panama, . . . Panama. 

N.W. Co. Peru, . . Huauri, Truxillo, Montejo Gay, Santiago de Veragun. 

Lambayeque. David David. 

Basin of Continental Streams. 

Lake Titicaca, . . . Puno, Chuquito. | Desaguadero Oruro. 


OCEANIA. 

Oceania is the name given by modem geographers to a sixth divi- 
sion of the globe, comprising all the i8land.s and archipelagos in the 
Pacific Ocean, from lat. 27“ 44' N. (Bonin Is.) to 5(>° S. (Macquarie 
Is.) ; and from Ion. 95° E. (Sumatra) to 110° W. (Easter L). 

It thus embraces 84® of latitude, and 163“ of longitude. Its extreme length 
from Acheu in Sumatra to the meridian which iMisses through Cape San Lucas in 
Old California is upwards vt 10,000 miles ; while tlie breadth, from north to south, 
is more than half that distaince. The aggregate area and iM>]>ulatiqn are extremely 
doubtful, as many of the islands have iMieii but recently discovered, while all of 
them are as yet verj' imperfectly explored. lh*obnbly, ht)wever, the former does 
not fall short of 4,600,000 square miles, or one-fifth larger than the (!ontinent of 
Europe ; while the latter is generally estimated at about 21,000,000, thus not ex- 
ceeding the population of Great Britain at the last census. Antarctica, however, 
or the supposed continent lyingwithm the Antarctic Circle, and including Enderby 
Land, South Shetland. Louis Phlllp^>e Ijan<l, Trinity Land, and Graham Land, is 
not included within the limits of Oceania — (see p. 25). 

Divisions. — Oceania is now usually divided into four great sec- 
tions, which are tolerably well defined, not only by geographical 
position, but also by the plants, animals, and races of man which 
inhabit thenL (See Map of Oceania in Johnston’s School Atlas of 
General Geography.) 

These large divisions are — 1. Australasia or Melanesia, in the south-west, em- 
bracing the continent of Australia, Papua, Tasmania, New Zealand, and numerous 
smaller islands cont^ous to them. 2. Malaysia, also called the Eastern, or the 
Indian Archipelago, in the north-west, embracing the numerous islands and archi- 
pel^os that extend from the north-western shores of Australia and New Guinea 
to ^rther India and China. 8, Micronesia, formerly reckoned a part of Poly- 
nesia, in the north-east, and consisting of the numerous sniull islands lying north 
of the equator and east of the Malay Archipelago. 4. Polynesia, or the South Sea 
Islands, comprising the numerous archipelap)s in the South Pacific Ocean east of 
Australasia, and between the equator and the 80th degree of S. latitude. 

AUSTRALASIA. 

The first of the above-named divisions, termed Australasia from 
its soutbem position in relation to Asia, and Melanesia from the 
dark complexion of its inhabitants, lies about midway between 
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Africa and South Ajnerica, having Malaysia on the N.W., the 
Indian Ocean on the W. and S., and the South Pacific Ocean on the 
E. and N.E. It extends from the equator to lat. 66 S., and from 
Ion. 113° to 180° E. The total area is supposed to amount to about 
3,428,000 square miles — that is, to the area of Europe without the 
islands ; and the population to about 2,460,000. 

Tliis area embraoea the continent of Australia, Tasmania or Van Diemen’s Land, 
New Zealand, Auckland Isles, Chatham Isles, Norfolk Island, New Caledonia, 
New Hebrides, Queen Charlotte Isles, Salomon Isles, the Louisiade Arcliipelago, 
New Britain, New Ireland, Admiralty Isles, Papua or New Guinea, Arroo Isles, 
and Timor Laut. “ Viewed as a whole, this extensive region is characterised by 
a very spare i)opulation, by a jmucity of rivers, by a great prejionderance of 
sandy deserts, and by the singularity of its animal and vegetable products, which 
exhibit few sj)ecies, and generally few individuals, but possess such a peculiar 
organisation that, in many instances, no parallel to it occurs in other regions of 
the globe.” The aborigines consist of two races — ^^z., Alfourous, Papuans, or 
native Australians, in the continent of Australia, New Guinea, New Britain, New 
Ireland, the Louisiade Archipelago, New Caledonia, and the Feejee group, forming, 
in the opinion of many, a distinct variety of the human race, whose numerous 
dialects have little afllnity with any other language ; and the Maoris, in New 
Zealand, a Malayo-Polynesian race. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Oeographlcal PositlozL — Australia, the smallest of the six conti- 
nents, or the largest island on the globe, has Papua and Malaysia 
on the N. (but separated from them by Torres Strait and the Timor 
Sea) ; the Indian Ocean and Bass Strait (the latter separating it 
from Tasmania), on the W. and S. ; and the Pacific Ocean on the E. 
Lat. 10° 41'— 39° 8' S. ; Ion. 113"— 153° 47' E. 

In fonn, it is of an irrejpilar onion shape, having its greatest extension ftom R 
to W., in which direction it measures alxmt 2600 miles, while its extreme breadth 
from N. tf) H. does not exceed 1980 miles. Cape York, in Torres Stmit, is the 
most mirthern extremity ; Bteep Point, its most western ; CaiJe Wilson, in Bass 
Strait, its most southern ; and Cape Byron, in New South Wales, its most eastern. 
Sydney, the capital of New South Wales ^t., 88° 61' 8.), ivS nearly on the same 
parallel as Cape Town, Santiago de Chil(^, Buenos Ayres, and Adelaide, the capital 
of South Austndia ; and on the same meridian as Jeddo, in Jaj>an, and Wellesley 
island, in tlie Gulf of Caii)entaria. 

Area and Population. — The area is estimated at 3,000,000 square 
miles, or five-sixths of the area of Euro]^ ; and the poi^ulation (in- 
cluding the alwrigines, who are supposed to number only 10,000) to 
nearly one million. 


Colonies. 

Area in Eng. 

European 

Date of 

Tear when 

8q. Miles. 

Population. 

Census. 

Established. 

New South Wales, 

600,000 

842,060 

1859 

1788 

Victoria, 

86,881 

604,619 

1869 

1837 

South Australia, . 

300,000 

118,215 

1859 

1834 

Western Australia, 

80,000 

14,837 

1860 

1829 

Queensland, . 


10,000 

1859 

1869 

Total, . . . 

966,831 

989,633 
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Political DlvlsioiiB. — The whole Australian continent is a posses- 
sion of Great Britain, which has established several important and, 
of late, highly prosperous colonies on its eastern and southern coasts. 
These, with their respective areas, population, and dates of estab- 
lishment, are exhibit^ in the preceding table. 

North Australia, with its solitary settlement of Port Essington, 
colonised in 1838, was abandoned eleven years afterwards. The 
chief towns of the other colonies are as follows : — 

New South Wales.— Sydney 100, Paramatta 5 (Poi-t Jackson), Liver- 
pool 5, n. (Botany Bay), Windsor 2, Goulhurn, ii. (Hawkesbury), New- 
castle, Maitland 5 (Hunter), Port Macquarie (Hastings), Bathurst 4 
(Macquarie). 

Victoria.— Melbourne 92, n., Williamstown 4, Geelong 23, Brighton 
(Port Philip), Alberton, Portland 3 (S. coast), Mitchellstown, n. (Murray), 
Sandhurst 9, n., Castlemaine (Loddon), Ballarat (Nurriwillan). 

South Australia.— Adelaide 16, n., Port Adelaide 10, Gawler, Brigh- 
ton (Gulf of St Vincent), Wellington, Port IClliot, Goolwa (Murray), Port 
Lincoln (Spencer Gulf), Kapimda (Light), Kooringa (Biirra-burra mines). 

Western Australia. — Perth 2, Freemantle, Guildford, Toodyaj’, 
York (Swan River), Albany (King George Sound), Australind, Augusta 
' (S.E. coast). 

Queensland or Moreton Bay.— Brisbane 2 (Brisbane, ajl. Moreton 
Bay). 

Notes on Towns. — Sydnep, caintal of the colony of N(;w South Wahis, on the. 
southern shore of the magnificent harbour of Port Jac.kson, is a large, elegant, 
commercial city, containing numerous public buildings, amongst which are tlie 
Governor’s residence. Parliament House, and the University, which, in granting 
degrees, enjoys the same status as the liome univei*sitic8, Sydney was founded 
in 1788 as a penal settlement, the inlet of Port Jac.kson being better adapted for 
that pTirjjose than Botany Bay, to wliich the convicts Imd been transpoited. At 
the urgent reciuest of the Australian colonists, the p<*nal settleTnent lias been 
abolished. The commerce and importiuice of flie city have gi'eatly increased 
since the disc.overy of gold at Bathurst in 1861. The i>rincijial exports of Sydney 
consist of gold, wool, hides, tallow, and the produce of the southern whale-fishery. 
Paramatta, at the head of Port Jaekson, contains the summer residence of the 
Governor of New South Wales, and gives its name to a soft woollen fabric here 
manufactured, and has in the vicinity large salt and copper-smelting works. 
Newcastle, so named from its valuable coal mines, the jiroduce of wdiieli is largely 
exported. Maitland, consisting of East and West Maitland, is a thriving town on 
both sides of the river Hunter, and surrounded by aii extensive agricultural 
country. Bathurst, the jirincipal town in the recently-discovered gold region ; 
the road to it from Sydney crosses the Blue Mountains, through the Victoria Pass. 
Melbourne, capital of Victoria, on the Yarra Yarra, eight miles from its mouth in 
Port Philip, is the great emporium for all foreign goods intended for the colony. 
Since the discovery of the gold diggings its commerce has been ononnously devel- 
oped. It has a great extent of wharf accommodation, and ship-building docks 
are in contemplation ; contains an endowed University, the Governor’s residence, 
and Parliament House ; and enjoys railway, steAra, and telegraphic commimieation 
with sevei'al other towns in the colony. The exports in 1868 were valued at 
£14,017,000, about £11,000,000 of which represented gold. Such is the extraordi- 
nary mortality among cliildren, that during the sumlner months the natural in- 
crease of the population is wholly arrested— the number of births scarcely exceed- 
ing that of the deaths. Williamston, the port of Melbourne, at the mouth of 
the Yarra Yarra, is an active bustling place. Geelo^ is the most important town 
in Victoria, next to Melbourne, which it surpasses in the convenience of its situa- 
tion and the salubrity of its climate. It is the chief port for the wool of the 
colony ; but since the discovery of gold in its vicinity, and the consequent devel- 
opment of Melbourne, ite commerce has greatly declined. Sandhurst, a mining 
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town in the Bendigo district, and a place of great trade and wealth, has a railway 
in construction to the capital. Castlevwine, the principal place in the Mount 
Alexander district, the richest of the gold-fields. Ballarat, fifty-five miles N.W. 
of Geelong, is rendered conspic.uous by the richness of its gold-field. Adelaide, 
capital of South Australia, on the Torrens, seven miles from its mouth, is a neat 
town, regularly laid out, with wide streets intersecting at right angles, and is in 
every respect a thriving and important seat of trade. It has numerous manufac- 
tures, and an extensive foreign commerce. Fort Adelaide., the port of the capital, 
which it ai)i)roache8 in population, is the principal seaport town in the colony. 
(laiolertown, a rising town on the route from Adelaide to the Burra-burra mines. 
Kapunda, with celebrated copper mines, which are next in importance to those of 
Burra-burra. Kooringa, in the immediate vicinity of the celebrated Burra-burra 
mines, the most productive in the world. Tlie quantity of ore raised in 1867 was 
10,961 tons, and the shares in the mining company, which cost originally £6, are 
worth now £150. Perth, the (*ai)ital of Western Australia, is merely a large, 
straggling, but finely-situated place on the Swan river, “hine miles from its mouth. 
FrcemarUk, the port of Perth, is now a convict settlement. Ouildford and York are 
small settlements in the interior. Brisbane, capital of Queensland, a colony estab- 
lished in 1869, is a small town in an important agricultural district. 

Surface and Monntaiiifi. — The svirface of Australia has been but very im- 
perfectly explored. Only the eastern part, sections of the west and south, 
an inconsiderable tract in the north-east and north, and very recently a 
considerable portion of the interior, have been as yet investigated. 

The problem as to the po-ssibility of crossing Australia from S. to N. has at 
length been virtually solved, and no question now remains that land-transit can 
be opened up, both for commerce and telgi-ai>hic communication, from the one coast 
to the other, through tlie centre of the continent. Tliis important discovery wo 
owe to Mr Stuart, who had previously made several suiutessful attempts at inves- 
tigating the interior. In March 1860, lie started from Adelaide for the N., with 
two companions, and through the most heroic exertions exjdored the interior to 
within 800 miles of Victoria Hiver in N. W. Australia, i>eing a total distance of 1600 
miles. The most northeim point he attained is 100 miles farther N. than the point 
to which Gregory’s expedition descended southward in 1856. Instead of an arid 
desert, as was long sujiposed, Mr Stnart describes the interior as a practicable 
country throughout, except for almut 60 miles of his route, where no water is to 
be found. In many parts he found fine grass meadows, liesides splendid gum and 
other trees, including at least four kinds of palm. A very lai-ge salt lake was also 
found in the interior, supjiosed, from the blueness of its waters, to be of great 
clejith. The mouutain-nuiges of Australia are all of moderate elevation, are situated 
at no great distance from the coast, have all a meridional direction, and consist of 
primary and palaeozoic rocks. The eastom coast chain, extending from Cape 
Mc.lville southward to Biujs Strait, is nowhere less than 2000 feet in elevation ; in 
several places it rises to 4000 feet ; and in the Australian Alps, to nearly 7000 feet. 
Mount Liiulesay, near the source of Clarence River, has an altitude of 5700 feet ; 
farther south the Liverpool Range has an average height of from 2000 to 4000 feet. 
The Blue Mountains, in New Bouth Wales, are of very moderate elevation ; but 
Mount York, their highest summit, is 3292 feet above the sea ; while the Auatm- 
lian Alps, or Warragong Mountains, attain in Mount Kosiuusko a height of 
6500 feet, being, so far as presently known, the culminating point of the Continent. 
The latter are in their highest part almost constantly covered with snow. 
Following the coast of Victoria westward, tlie first range we meet with is named 
the Pyrenees, and to'the west of them the Grampians, attaining, in Mount William, 
the height of 4500 feet. Entering Bouth Australia, we come to Mount Bryant, 
east of Bt Vincent Gulf, 8012 feet ; Flinders Range, running in a northerly direction, 
from the head of Spencer Gulf, contains some summits ascending 8000 feet ; 
further west is the Gawler range, which has a maximum elevation of 2000 feet. 
Still further west, and onward to Western Australia, there is an unbroken range 
of cliffs varying from 200 to 600 feet in height. Mr Eyre, who explored this region, 
declares that tnere is not, aloqg the whole of this extensive coast, a single valley 
to aiford a channel to a river-course lietween the palaeozoic rocks of South Aus- 
tralia and the similar formations of Western Australia. In Western Australia, 
throe parallel ran^s traverse the coast from south to north, Talbanop, the cul- 
minating point, in the Darling range, being 5000 feet above the sea. Farther north, 
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Id ]at 28*, is the Victoria ran^, of inconsiderable elevation, Mount Narryer having 
an altitude of 1688 feet ; while in lat. 24“ 20', Mount Augustus, near Murchison 
River, rises to a height of 8480 feet. Previous to the travels of Mr J. A. Wilson 
In North-west Australia, in 1867, it was generally believed that a lofty range of 
mountains ran parallel to the coast from N. W. Cape to Coburg Peninsula ; but 
that explorer has determined that tlie dividing ridge or water-parting between the 
sea^and the interior nowhere exceeds 1600 feet fn height; while, instead of a 
chain of mountains, he found a continuous table-land at an average distance from 
the ocean of 800 miles. 

Capes and Peninsulas.— Cape York in the extreme N.E. of Australia, 
the most northern point of the Continent ; Point Dale and Coburg Pen- 
insula, in North Australia ; Capes Londonderry and Leveque, on the 
N.W. coast ; Steep Point, the western extremity of the Continent ; Cape 
Leeuwin, the S.W^ extremity ; Capos Spencer and York, in South Aus- 
tralia ; York Peninsula, between Spencer Gulf and Gulf of St Vincent ; 
Capes Otway and Wilson, S. of Victoria ; Cape Howe, the S.E. extremity 
of the Continent ; Cape Byron, the eastern extremity ; Sandy Cape, Cape 
Flattery, and Cape Melville, on the N.E. coast. 

Gulfis and Straits. — Australia is but little indented by arms of the 
ocean, and presents no wide estuaries ; while the coasts are generally de- 
ficient in good harbours, though Port Jackson in New South Wales, and 
Port Denison in Queensland, discovered in 1859, are among the best in 
the world. Torres Strait, between Australia and Papua ; Gulf of Car- 
j^ntaria between Clarence Strait and Cambridge Gulf ; Admiralty Gulf, 
fang's Sound, and Exmouth Gulf on the N.W. coast; Shark ^y and 
Geographe Bay on the W. coast ; Great Australian Bight, Spencer Gulf, 
St Vincent Gulf, Encounter Bay, and Port Philip, all on the southern 
coast ; Bass Strait, between Victoria and Tasmania ; Comer Inlet, Botany 
Bay, Port Jackson, Port Stephen, and Moreton Bay, all on the east coast ; 
Hervoy B^, Broad Sound, Halifax Bay, and Princess Charlotte Bay, all 
on the N.E. coast. 

Islands. — Cook’s Island, in Torres Strait ; Wellesley Island and Groote 
Eyland, in Gulf of Carpentaria ; Melville Island and Bathurst Island, 
west of Coburg Peninsula ; Dampier Archipelago, east of Exmouth 
Gulf ; Dirk Hortog, in Shark Bay ; Kangaroo Island, south of South 
Australia ; King's Island and Fumoaux Islands, in Bass Strait ; More- 
ton Island and Great Sandy Island, on the coast of Queensland. 

Among the greatest natural wonders in the world is the Great Barrier Reef of 
N.E. Australia, stretching in a direction parallel to the coast, froin Sandy Cape, in. 
Queensland, and across Torres Strait, close up to the shores of New Guinea, being 
a distance of not less than 1200 miles. It consists of a groat submarine wall of 
coral formation, rising from an unknown depth in the ocean .just up to the level 
of low water. On the surface it is not absolutely continuous, being broken through 
by a number of tolerably deep passages. It varies in breadth from 10 to 90 miles, 
and its distance from the coast is from 20 to 70 miles, thus affording a navigable 
channel between it and the continent perfectly safe in all weathers. The swell of 
the Pacific falls upon the outer edge of the reef with a sound heard far and wide, 
producing a long curling line of dazzling white foam, without a break in its contin- 
uity for many leagues. But the most remarkable fact connected with the formation of 
this mighty breakwater is, that thocjoral insect cannot live at a greater depth than 
about 15 fathoms. The explanation of this curious phenomenon seems to be, 
that at the commencement of its formation, the bottom of the sea, now known to 
be upwards of 2000 feet underwater, could not have been more than 15 fathoms 
beneath the surface, and that since then the land has been slowly subsiding. 

Bdven and Lakei. — Australia is more deficient in its inland waters 
than any of the other continents, while, with one important exception, 
the rivers that exist are not navigable to any considerable distance into 
the interior. 
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The only great river hitherto explored Is the Murray, which, with Its main afflu- 
ents, the Darling and the Murrumbidjee, has its sources in the western declivity 
of the range of moimtains that runs along the eastern coast The main stream is 
now rendered navigable for 1800 miles, but with its two principal affluents it may 
be said to have been laid open for 2500 miles : and all this by the clearing away of 
the stems and stumits of frees, the result of ages of decay. Following its prin- 
cipal sinuosities, the Murray is nearly 2000 miles in length, while the area of its 
basin is upwards of 200,000 square miles. It has a general south-westerly course, 
and enters the Indian ocean at Encounter Bay, in the south-eastern angle of South 
Australia. The princij>al rivers tm the opposite or eastern side of these mountains 
are the Hawkesbu^, Hunter, Hastings, Clarence, Richmond, Brisbane, and Bur- 
nett, all of which now easterly to the Pacific Ocean. The rivers flowing north- 
ward to the Gulf of Cari>entaria and the Timor Sea, are the Liverpool, Alligator, 
Adelaide, Victoria, Albert or Prince Regent, Glenclg, and Fitzroy ; while the prin- 
cipal of those entering the ocean on the west coast, are the Gascoyne, the Canning, 
the Lyons, the Murchison (with its affluents the Roderick and Impey), and the 
Swan River in West Australia. In all the rivers of Australia, the quantity of 
water is subject to great and sudden variation ; and streams which at one time are 
deep and rapid torrents, are, at another season, almost dried up or become con- 
verted into a mere c.hain of jtonds. 

With the exception of the large salt lake discovered by Stuart in 1850 
(p. 675), few real lakes are as yet known in this continent. Generally 
speaking, they consist of extensive sheets of water, formed during the rains, 
but afterwanls dried up or converted into marshes. The principal lakes are 
situated in the colony of South Australia. Victoria or Alcxandrina lake, an 
expansion of the river Murray, close to its mouth, is an extensive sheet of 
water, 278 square miles in area. The water is fresh at the entrance of the 
river, but becomes brackish towards the sea. Its dei>th varies from six to nine 
feet, and the channel by which its waters communicate with the sea is very 
narrow and dangerous It is connected south-eastward with lake AVfert,'by & 
strait five miles in length. Lake Torrens^ an immense salt marsh north of Spencer 
Gulf, from 15 to 20 miles across and 800 feet above the sea, is of a horse-shoe 
form, bending around an arid peninsula, which is traversed from N. to 8. by the 
Flinder range. It is now found not to be continuous throughout, and its north- 
ern portion (separated from the main body by half a mile of level sandy ground) 
has been named Lake in honour of its discoverer. A little to the west of 

Lake Torrens are Islaiul Lake and Lake Gairdner — the last of which is of great 
dimensions. 

Climate. — As the northern third of Australia is situated in the torrid 
zone, the climate of the N., N.E., and N.W. coasts is necessarily very 
hot ; but it is remarkable for the absence of that humidity which is 
usually so prominent a feature of intortropical climates. 

The whole of this immense region is within the range of the N.W. monsoon, 
which brings heavy rain. During its continuance (from November to March) is 
the only period of the year in which rain falls at Poi-t Essington, in North Aus- 
tralia. From March to July there is a constant succession of beautiful weather — 
the noonday heat seldom exceeding 95® Fah. being tempered by delicious S.E. 
breezes. At Victoria river, in North Australia, the maximum heat in November 
at mid-day is 106° ; of February, 99® ; of May, 96° ; the minimum heat in July Is 
49® ; aiid the number of rainy days in the year, 84. There seem to be three seasons 
in North-West Australia — viz. , the Wet Season, cominonciug about December and 
lasting to February ; the Spring or Cool Season, fnmi March to July, which is the 
healthiest time of the year ; and the Dry or Hot Season, from August to Novem- 
ber. Ill general, the climate of this portion of the continent is rnmih more regu- 
lar than that of the settled districts in the extra-tropical regions, which can 
hardly be said to have any flxed seasons, and where years of complete drought 
sometimes occur, followed by years of flood. In general, the climate of tiie 
Australian colonies may be considered as very dry— -the amount of moisture not 
exceeding that of Cape Colony and the southern imrts of South America, which 
places they also resemble in Dieir mean annual temperature. The Sydney sum- 
mer is described as very delightful, and resembling that of Avignon or Constan- 
tinople ; while its winter is compared with that of Cairo and Cape Town. It if 
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remarked that along the 8.E. coast there is a constant variation in the climate, of 
each season through a cycle of 12 years ; for six years tlicre is a constant in(“rea«e 
of drouglit, the sixth l>eiug entirely rainless ; for tlie next six yeai's there is a 
re^lar increase of humidity, the last being a year of floods and almost incessant 
rain. On the south coast the climate is agreeable and salubrious, resembling, for 
nine months in the year, the springand summer of Scotland : while, in the lower 
districts, the other three are wanii but not oppressive, and even in the hottest 
weather the evenings are almost invariably cool. For the mean annual summer 
and winter temperatures of Sydney, Melbourne, and Perth, see p. 87. 

Geology and Minerals.— The geological structure of this continent is 
characterised by great uniformity, the mountain ranges of the coast 
consisting of primary and palaeozoic rocks ; while the whole of the inte- 
rior, so far as yet known, is of tertiary formation. 

Tlie finest practical result on record of a thorough knowledge of geology, de- 
serves to be .stated in conne<*ti<)n with these mountain ranges. The close resem- 
blance of their structure to that of the Ural Mountains led Sir Roderick I. Mur- 
chison, in 1815, to predict that they would be found to be aui iferous ; and, six 
years afterwards, Mr Hargraves discovered extensive deposits of the ])reciou8 
metal at Bathurst and Wellington, in New Houth Wales ; wliile since that time the 
most valuable and extensive gold-liclds in the world have been found in various 
and widespread localities, especially in the jirovince of Victoria. In 1857 no less 
than 2,757,047 oz. of gold were exported from Victoria alone, and 148,120 oz. from 
New South Wales. Veiy little gold has as yet been found in South or West Aus- 
tralia ; but tlie former contains inexhaustible deposits of copper of the finest 
quality. In 1857 there were 48 copiier mines in ojienition, besides .S of c()i)])er 
and lead, 6 of lead, and 1 of silver and lead ; while the total quantity of copjxT 
e^orted was valued at £488,085. Coal is abundant in New South Wales (e8])e- 
cially on the river Hunter), together with iron ore, which will ])robably, ere long, 
be turned to good account ; coal is also found on the Swan River, in West Austra- 
lia, a region which also abounds in mercury, zinc, lead, co])j)»>r, iron, and other 
ores. Coal is scarce, but iron i»lcntilul, in i^utli Austmliu. Otlicr minerals arii 
tin, potters’ elay, granite, samlstone, limestone, slates, fine marble, and numerous 
varieties of fine pebbles — as jasper, agates, ojad, and cJialcedcmy. On the whole, 
the mineral i)roductions of Australia ecpial, if they do not surpass, in value those 
of any other continent. 

Botany and Agriculture. — The native flora of Australia and Tasmania 
comprises Prof. Schouw’s 24th phyto-goographic region, named by him 
the Region of E'mahjftil ami Epacridacece, from the prevalence of these 
orders, and ‘‘Brown’s Region,” in honour of the late Robert Brown, 
justly styled by Humboldt, Facile princeps Botanicorum.''' 

This region fonns one of the most peculiar floras on the earth’s surface, though 
it does not disi)lay any great profusion of vegetation. The mitive trees are all 
evergreems, and the fimests consist principally of eucalypti (or gum trees), of which 
there are ujtwanls of 100 species, acacias, and plants of tlie oitler Epacridacece, 
consisting of shiaibs or small trees which are allied to tlic heath tribe. The 
araucaria, also, or Norfolk Island pine, forms one of the features of this region. 
Of 5710 plants hitherto discovered m this continent, no fewcu* than 6440 are pecu- 
liar to it. Robert BroAvn alone, in 1805, carried to this country 4000 species, 
nearly all of which were new to science. Palm trees ai’c limit(>d to the iioith and 
north-east (toasts, where the vegetation considerably resembles that of the adja- 
cent Malaysia. Australia produces no native fruits capable of being used as 
food, exep]*ting a few berries and a kind of chestnut lately discovered ; but along 
the Murchison river, in Western Australia, are found wild tobacco, and an escu- 
lent tuber resembling the potato. All the. prin<npal food-plants, however, have 
been introduced, ana are cultivated with great success in the different settle- 
ments ; while the vine, fig, orange, peach, and numerous other fruits, flourish in 
the greatest luxuriance wherever they have been tried ; and in some i)lacos the 
sugar-cane, indigo, and cotton plant are successfully cultivated. In 1867, there 


eight merino sheep were introduced by a settler namedi M ‘Arthur, and in 1868 
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these had increased to 16,000,000, one half of which were in New South Wales, 
besides 2,143,000 head of cattle, and 176,000 horses. 

Zoology. — This continent, with the adjacent groups of islands which, 
with it, constitute Melanesia, forms one of the two provinces into which 
naturalists have divided the oceanic zoological kingdom. The fauna of 
this kingdom is the most peculiar and remarkable in the world — nearly 
all its 150 species of mammals being peculiar to it. The quadnimana, 
pachydermata, and ruminantia, are whoUy wanting. The marsupialia, 
comprising 1 05 species, and the edentata, 3 species, are all peculiar to 
it ; while of the 21 rodents, no fev/er than 19 species are unknown in 
any other part of the world. (See p. 59.) 

Australia alone, with Tasnjania, contains .68 species of quadrupeds, of which 
no fewer than 46 species, including the kangaroo, wombat, brush-tailed phasco- 
gale, ursine 0 ]) 0 ssuni, thylacinus, bandicoot, chaeropus, kangaroo rat, sooty 
tapoa, koala, echidna or lorcupine ant-eater, plialanger or ring-tailed opossum, 
petaurist or Hying oj)oasum, oniithorhynchus or water-mole, and other mHrsui)ial 
animals, are all i)ec.uliar to this (tontinent and the islands in its immediate vici- 
nity. Of these animals, the largest and most characteri.stic aie the kangaroos, 
of which there are several spec.ies ; while the most anomalous, as its name indi- 
cates, is the Orn itliorhynchus paradoxus, which has the bill and feet of a duck, the 
body and fur of a mole, ami the internal stmeture of a reptile, whi(di lays eggs 
like a bird, and suckles its young like a mammal. The kangaroos are vegetable- 
feeding animals, browsing upon herbage like the ruminants, whiidi some of them 
also resemble in (dicwiiig the cud. Some are of great size, being nearly as 
tall as a man when in tlieir usual erect position ; but others are as small as 
the common hare, an animal which, in general appearance, they greatly resemble. 
It would ai^pear that the pouched animals formed in all ages the chameter- 
istie feature of the Australian fauna — their fossil remains being found here in 
greater abundance than in any other (‘.ountry ; just as fossil eflcntata are chiefly 
found in America, a continent to which the existing species of the order are for 
the most part confined. None of the larger beasts of prey are found in Australia ; 
the, most h)miidable is the dingo or native dog, wliich resembles a wolf, and 
commits serious ravages uiion the jiroperty of the settlei's. When discovered by 
Euro]>eans, Australia contained no quadrupeds useful to man ; but all our domes- 
tic animals have now been introduced, especially the shee}>, cow, and horse, and 
they arc fouiul to thrive admirably. Among native birds, the most numerous are 
those of the parrot tribe and honey-suckers ; eagles, falcons, hawks, and owls, 
are also common ; while in the southern yiortions of the continent is found the 
emu or cassowary, a bird rcseinbling the ostrich, though inferior to it in size. 
I’he, soagstei’H and gallinaceous birds are almost entirely wanting ; and thus, not 
only the quadrui>eds, but also the birds most useful to man, together with the 
cereals and other food-plants, were unknown to the aborigines of Australia. 

Ethno^apliy. — The population of Australia consists, for the most 
part, of British settlers and their descendants, who number nearly a 
million ; and of a race of oceanic negroes, who, in some of their peculi- 
arities, approach the true African type, and in others as widely recede 
from it. 

The aborigines possess lank instead of woolly hair, are weak and puny in body, 
and much inferior, both in mor.il and intellectual qualities, to the African negro. 
Their skin is of a dark sooty colour, their stature shori, the forehead low 
and full, the nose broad, the lips thick, the frame slight and better adapted for 
feats of agility than of strength. The male sex wander about in a state of almost 
perfect nudity, practising cwanibalism ; while the females are seen protected by a 
X>artial covering of kangaroo skins. Of arts and manufactures they liave scarcely 
any idea ; their cutting instruments are of stone, and their arms of offence con- 
sist of spears, bomeraugs (a curved wooden projectile which .they throw with 
great dexterity), clubs, and tomaliawks. Of agric-ulture, even in its rudest form, 
they have not the slightest knowledge. They possess no flocks or herds, nor do 
they seem to have any knowledge of barter, or even of i^roperty, holding every- 
thing m (toinmon. They have no houses, but live in holes in the earth, or under 
the shelter of bark screens. In short, they take rank with the Bo^esmans of 
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Southern Africa and the Fuegians of South America, constituting one of the 
lowest and most degraded races of mankind,- the most abject in the means of 
bodilv comfort, the most deficient in knowledge, and the most destitute of history, 
tiudition, reli^on, and monuments of past time. Their number is rapidly de- 
creasing in the presence of the white man, and probably in a few years the whole 
race will have disappeared. In 1837, the number of natives in Victoria alone 
amounted to upwards of 20,000, while in 1857 they had decreased to 1768. Con- 
sidering the character of the country, the great deficiency of water, the absence 
of fruit-trees, of esculent roots, and of all the cereals, as also of domestic animals 
(whether for food or labour), this continent cannot have been very densely peopled 
at any former period. Although the several tribes have each a distinct language, 
which ditfcrs greatly from the others in its roots or vocables, they are all subject 
to the same laws of construction, and may, therefore, be regartled as members of 
one family. Though possessing little or no resemblance to the dialects pre- 
vailing in the islands lying to the east and north-east, this family is said to bear 
some striking analogies to the Tamil and other languages of the Deccan. The 
Rev. Mr Thralkeld has produced a grammar of the Macquarie dialect, and trans- 
lated into that tongue the Go.sj>el of Bt Luke ; but little has yet been done to 
rescue the aboriginal dialects from oblivion, or to instruct the ]>eople in the 
Christian religion. 

The first point of Australia seen by Europeans was a portion of the north const, 
discovered in 1606 by the Dutch, who gave the country the name of New Holland. 
Cape York, its N.E. extremity, was seen by the Spanish commander, Luis Vnes de 
Torres, a few months afterAvards ; though little was known of the country until 
after Dampier, Wallis, and afterwanls Cook, ex]>lored its various coasts. The 
favourable report of it by the latter was followed by the British settlement of 
Sydney, now cap. of New South Wales, on Port Jackson, in 1788. Port Philip, 
and the whole extent of coast lying westward of it was not discovered till 1802 ; 
while the district of that name, which was fonnerly a deiKjndency of New South 
Wales, and now called Victoria, was not colonised till 1836. The "colony of West- 
ern Australia, or Swan River, was established in 1829, and, after the cessation of 
transportation to Tasmania, was made a penal settlement, at the re(iue8t of the 
colonists. It is the only place on the continent to which convicts are now sent. 
South Australia, established in 18.34, was colonised in 1836 ; while Moreton Bay, 
or Queensland, formerly a portion of New South Wales, was constituted a distinct 
colonj^ in 1859. The famous gold disc.overies were maile in 1851 ; in 1855 the 
colonies were placed on the footing of self-government ; and since that time they 
have entered with increased ardour upon the path of progress. In each of the 
colonies the governor is of imperial nomination, and is assisted by a colonial par- 
liament, which consists of a council and assembly — the former elected by a pro- 
perty qualification, both as regards voter and member, and the latter witliout 
either. The colonists are divided into several religious denominations. There is 
no church established by law, but the clergy of all sects, willing to aitcept govern- 
ment aid, receive ^nts from the public revenues. In 1849 the pojmlatfon was 
onlv 287,409 ; during the ten years following it had increased nearly fourfold ; 
while during the same period the imputation of the United States has only in- 
creased by one-fourth. The rate of increase is most remarkable in the colony of 
Victoria, which, in the seven years ending 1867, has sextupled its population. 
Twenty-five years ago Australia scarcely api)eared in the commeR’e of Britain, 
and three of its colonies had no existence ; they now collectively contain nearly 
a million colonists; while their aggregate exports in 1857 amounted to £21,109,084, 
and their imports to £26,758,622. Including Tasmania and New Zealand, the 
united imports amounted the same year to £27,600,000 ; the exjMirtsto £22,250,000 ; 
the net annual public revenue to upwards of £6,000,000 ; and the public debt to 
£5,770,000. The chief articles of Australian produce are gold, coi)|>er. and wooL 
Of gold, which is chiefly found in Victoria, the annual produce is nearly £12,000,000; 
of copper, all from South Australia. £6(K),000 ; and of wool, contributed in various 
proportions by all the »colonieg, but chiefly by New South Wales and Victoria, 
about 64,000,000 lb. weight, worth about £4,000,000 sterling. Nearly the whole 
of these valuable productions is now annually conveyed, in a fleet of magnificent 
merchant ships, direct to British ports. Improved navigation has reduced the 
passage by sailing shins from England to about ninety days, and by steam to 
sixty days ; while by the overland route the postal delivery may be expected in 
little more than six weeks. The route from Southampton to Sydney by the 
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Isthmus of Suez is 18,238 miles, but by the Isthmus of PanamA it is only 12,700 
miles. Extensive railway lines have been pro,je(;ted, and are already partially 
constructed ; while teleg^l^hic communication is completed l)etween the colo- 
nies of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and latterly with Tasmania, 
by submarine cable across Bass Strait. 


TASMANIA. 

Tasmania, formerly Van Diemen’s Land, a colonial jwssession of 
Great Britain, lies S. E. of Australia, from whicli it is separated by 
Bass Strait, 120 miles wide. Lat. -^0“ 40' — 43® 35' S.; Ion. 144® 40' 
—148® 25' E. 

In form, this island is heart-shaped ; its greatest length, which is nearly the 
same as the breadth, is 200 miles. The area is estimated at 22,626 square miles, 
or about one-fourth of that of Great Britain ; while the population, in 1869, was 
84,080, being 4 persons to each scjuare mile. Including Flinders and Cape B^en 
Islands, it is now divided into 19 counties by new survey map. 

Chief Towns. — Hobart Town 22, Brighton n., New Norfolk, Hamilton 
n. (Derwent), Georgetown, Launceston 10, Longford, Campbeltown, 
Yorktown, Oatlands n. (Tamar), Richmond (Coal River). 

Hohart Town, the capital, is a well-built town, on the Derwent, about 20 miles 
from its mouth in Stoim Bay. The estuary of the river is navigable for the 
largest vessels up to the town, which possesses a fine wharf, breweries, distiller- 
ies, tanneries, timber and Hour mills, a college, and an extensive foreign commerce. 

Launceston, at the heml of the estuary of the Tamar, on the northern side of 
the island, and 32 miles S.E. of Port Dalrymple, is the second town in import- 
ance in the colony, and carries on a considerable traffic with Victoria and 8outh 
Australia. 

Georgetown, at the mouth of the Tamar, is also a thriving place. Tlie other 
towns mentioned are situated in the interior, and are, for the most i>art, small 
but flourishing places. 

Surface and Climate, — The surface is mountainous and highly diver- 
sified, consisting of mountain-ranges, lofty table-lands, isolated peaks, 
and fertile valleys and plains, generally clothed with forests. 

The mountains of Tasmania, instead of being arranged into distinct chains, as 
in most other countries, are, by the recent surv’eys, ascertained to be dispersed 
In irregular groups and isolated peaks over the greater portion of the surface. 
Having the same dirc(;tion and geological structure as the Australian Alps, on 
the opposite side of Bass Strait, they must be viewed as forming a continuation of 
the eiistom conlillera of the continent. Their average elevation is about 8500 feet. 
The loftiest summits in the western half of the island are— Cradle Mountain, 6069 
feet ; Valentine’s Peak, .3637 feet ; and Dry’s Bluff, 4267 feet : while on the 
eastern side are — Ben-Loniond, 6010 feet ; Mount Barrow, 4644 feet ; and Mount 
■Wellington, near Hobart Town, 4166 feet. These are covered with snow for 
about eight montlis in the year. The principal rivers of the country are the 
Derwent, flowing southward into Storm Bay, and the Tamar, northward into 
Bass Sti-ait. The climate is delightful and highly salubrious, resembling that of 
the S. and 8.W. of England. Owing to its higher latitude and insular position, 
it is cooler and more humid than in the adjacent continent. The mean annual 
temperature of the capital is 62®. 37, mean summer 63*. 06, and mean winter, 
42M4 Fah. The average fall of rain over the island is 21 inches ; but at Tasman 
Peninsula, in the 8.R, it is 44 inches. The soil is in most places highly fertile ; 
but being usually covered with dense forests, only a limited portion of the country 
is yet under cultivation. 

Natural ProductioxiB.— The mineral treasures of Tasmania remain fmr 
the most part undeveloped. 

Iron ore of very pure quality, and some of it highly magnetic. Is of general 
occurrence. Copper is found in the hills along the north coast, with traces of 
lead, zinc, and manganese. Coal of good quality is worked on the east coast, and 
la known to exist very generally throughout the island ; and salt is obtain^ in 
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the interior. The vegetation, which atrongly resenihlos that of South-Western 
Australia, is characterised by its euealjT>ti, acacias, mimosas, pines, and myrtles. 
The trees are all evergreen, and the timber is highly valuable, not only for house 
and ship-building, but also for c-abinet-work ; while many of the trees yield gun)H 
and resins. The jTawna also is almost identical with that of Australia, consisting 
of kangaroos, wombats, opossums, bandicoots, and oruithorhynclii or duc-k-bills. 
The native tiger or hj’^ena-opossum, and dasyuins or native devil, are peculiar to 
Tasmania, and perhaps also the wild-cat. The birds are numerous, embracing 
tlie emu, cockatoo, parrot, eagle, black swan, pelican, duck, Ac. There arc 
several varieties of snakes, two of which are venomous ; and Hsh are said to bo 
more numerous than on the coasts of Australia. Black wluiles abound in all the 
surrounding seas, spermaceti whales in Bass Strait, and a limrative whale iishery 
is carried on along the southeni coast. 

Ethnography. — The aborigines, who belonged to tlje same race as the 
natives of the continent, are now all but extemiinated. 

Tasmania was established as a ]HMinl colony in 180S, and the convieds first sent 
thither were of the most abandoned descri}ttion. No regular system of discipline 
was emjdoyed to kee}> them in check, but they were disjicrsed in small bodies 
over the island; while others, escaping from constraint, pursued a predatory life. 
The wives of the natives were seduced bj' them, and this led to bitter and pro- 
tracted hostilities between the two races. In 1830 the local government inter- 
fered, and the free and convict inhabitants were (uirollcd for the ]mrpo.se of kill- 
ing or caiduring the aborigines. At length the latter surrendiu-ed in despair, and 
Were removed t <3 Flinder’s bsland, in Bass Strait, in 1835. Here their numbers 
were so greatly reduced from various causes, that it was deemed an act of 
humanity to bring back the miserable remnant to their own eountrJ^ In 1814 
they were estimated at about 5000 ; on their return from Flinders Island, in 1845, 
they were reduced to 54 ; while in 1858 they did not exi'ced Kl individuals. In 
3 852 this colony ceased to be a ]>enal settlement, exeejit for tlie e.onviets already 
in the island, who now amount to only 3000. They are conhiiecl to Tasman 
Peninsula, Maria Island, and Muexjuarie Harbour, and cost the mother country 
£25,000 a-ycar in police and jails. Of late years the civilised j)o])ulation has 
been greatly increased by the infttix of emigrants of a respectable class from the 
British Isles. The staple, products are wool, grain, fruits, and timber. In 1857 
there were 134,000 acres under cultivation, of which r»3,000 were devoted to 
wheat. The sheep amounted, in the same year, to 1,879,000; cattle to 81,000 ; 
and horses to 19,850. The exports, ctousisting of wool, agricultural ]>roiluce, and 
timber, were valued at £1,354,055 ; and the imports, chiefly manufactured goods 
from the mother country, t <7 £1,271,087. The form of govennnent is the same as 
tliat of New South Wales, from which this (colony was dissociate<l in 1S26 ; and 
the revenue, in 1858, amounted to £183,978. The island was discovered by Tasman, 
a Dutch navigator, in 1042, who named it Van Diemen’s Land, after the Dubdi 
governor of Batavia ; but it is more proiierly called Tasmania, in honour of its 
discoverer. 


NEW ZEALAND. 

New Zealand, a colonial ^ssession of Great Britain, consisting 
of a chain of three large and several smaller islands, is situated in 
the South Pacific Ocean, about 900 miles E. of Tasmania, 1200 miles 
S.E. of New South Wales, and 6000 miles W. of Patagouia. Lat. 
34 ^’ 18'— 47° 20' S. ; Ion. 166° 30'— 178° 30' E. 

Auckland, the capital in the northern island, is nearly on the same parallel as 
Buenos Ayres, Adelaide, and the Cape of Gocjd Hope ; and in the same meridian 
as the Marshall Archipelago and the Peejee Islands. The extreme length, extend- 
ing in a curved line through the centre of the three largest islands, is more than 
1100 inUes ; while the breadth varies from 150 to less than 15 miles. The area is 
estimated at 121,825 square miles, being nearly the same as that of the British 
Isles ; while, by the census of December 1858, the poimlation amounted to 117,224, 
of whom 56,000, or nearjy one-half, were aborigines, and the renmlnder British 
settlers. New Zealand received its name from the Dutch navigator, Tasman, who 
discovered it in 1642. Captain Cook circumnavigated It in 1769, and took formal 
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posgeseion of it in the name of Great Britain. Tlie first missionary station waa 
established in the Bay of Islands in 1815; but it was not erected into a colony till 
1840. Tlie three large islands are now generally known as the North, Middle, 
and South Islands ; or, as they are called in official documents, New Ulster, New 
Munster, and New Leinster or Stewart Island ; but the native name for the north- 
ern island is Te-ika-Mani, and for the middle, Te-wai'Fminamu. The middle 
island is sepanited from the northern by Cook tStrait, 15 miles wide, and from the 
southern by Foveaux Strait, which divides it from Rakiura or New Leinster, which 
has not yet been colonised. The principal headlands of the northern island are 
North Cape and East Cape ; of the middle island, Cape Farewell, in the extreme 
N.W. : and of the southern island. South Cajie, 000 miles N. of Cai)e Horn. Among 
the more important inlets are. Bay of Lslauds, Hauraki Gulf, Bay of Plenty, and 
Hawke Bay, in the east aide of New Ulster ; Port Nicholson on its southern coast ; 
Blind Bay or Tasman Bay, Admiralty Bay, and Cloudy Bay, on the north coast 
of New Munster ; and Port Cooper and Otago harbour on its east coast. 

PoUtioal Divisions — New Zealand is now divided into seven pro- 
vinces — viz., Auckland, New Plyinouth, Wellington, and Hawke, 
in North Island ; and Nelson, Canterbury, and Otago, in Middle 
Island. The prmcii)al towns are the following 
New Ulster.— Auckland 11 (G. of Hauraki), Wellington 5 (Port 
Nicholson), New Plymouth or Taranaki 3 (W. coast). 

New Munster.— Nelson 4 (Blind Bay), Christ Chimch 3, Lyttleton 
(Port Levy), Dunedin 2 (Otago harbour). 

Auckland, the capital of New Zealand, outlie estuary of the small river Thames, 
and on the E. side of a narrow isthmus, is a thriving town, admirably situated 
for trade. It was founded in 1840, and is rapidly increasing. Wellingtfyii, on the 
sidendid harbour of Port Nicholson, on Cook Strait, was the first established of 
the New Zealand settlements, and is still, next to the ca])ital, the wealthiest and 
most p iimlouH town in the colony. AVv Plymouth, in a reees.s of the western 
coast of North Island, and near the volcano (d' Mount Egmont, is picturesquely 
situated, but possesses no good harbour. Js-ehon, I'upital of imnince of same 
name, and the most pojmlous town in Middle Island, is situated on Blind or 
Tasman Bay (an ann of Cook Strait) ; it was foumled in 1841, and has abundance 
of good land in its immediate neigh boui hood. Chru<t Vhvrch, <’ 0 i)ital of Canter- 
buiy province, and near Banks’ Peninsula, was established iu 1850, and is a very 
thriving settlenielit. Lyttleton, the shiiqiing port of jirovinee Canterbury, stands 
on the shores of Port Levy. Dunedin, (iapitaJ of the province of Otago, founded 
in 1848 by a body of Si'otch emigrants iu conneidion with the Free Church of 
Scotland, is rapidly rising into imj.>ortanee. 

Surface and Climate. — A chain of snow clad mountains traverses the 
two larger islands in the direction of their greatest length, throwing oft', 
in Now Ulster, several lateral ranges containing lofty volcanic peaks, 
amongst which are Mount Egmont (now extinct), 8270 feet, and Tongor- 
iro, 0200 feet. 

The loftiest summits of North Island are Mount Tkaurangi, on the E. side of 
Bay of Plenty, 5535 feet, and Mount Edgecumbe, 2575 feet. Kai-Kura, iu Middle 
Island, attains an elevation of 9700 feet ; but the culmiiiatiug point of the moun- 
tain system of New Zealand is Mount Cook, on the same parallel as Banks’ Pen- 
insula, 13,200 feet. The climate is universally siioken of iu terms of no common 
eulogy, as remarkably salubrious and agi'eeable, milder and more equable than our 
own, the winters being warmer, while cool refreshing sea-breezes prevent oppres- 
sive heat in summer. Hea \7 rains and high gales are frequent, but there is no 
rainy season. The mean aimual temperature of Auckland is 59“ ; mean winter, 
51“ ; and mean summer, 67“. The coldest month (July) at Dunedin averages 88“, 
and the hottest (December) 62“. Snow seldom falls, except iu the southern 
parts of Middle Island. Here the annual rainfall varies from 30 to 34J inches ; 
while in the northern Island it ranges from 45 to 66 inches. 

Natural Frodnctioiis. — The islands are in general of trap and volcanic 
formation, but many of the rooks are crystalline, while the sedimentai^ 
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fonnations are of shale and sandstone. These contain remarkable 
fossil birds, the most extraoi^inary of which is the gigantic Moa, which 
must have been from 10 to 15 feet high. 

The mineral products are valuable and extensive. Coal is found in many places 
In both islands, and is already worked with advantage ; gold, cojpper, and iron in 
the neighboxirhood of Auckland, and several other places ; while several other 
mineral products occur in particular localities, ns manganese, tin, nicikel, load, bis- 
muth, arsenic, marble, lime, alum, and sulphur. New deposits of the precious 
metal have recently been discovered, which have attracted a crowd of gold-diggers. 
The quantity exported, in 1859, amounted in value to £62,443. The flora of this 
country forms a botanical centre called Forster’s Region (p. 66), whicli forms a 
connecting link between the floras of South America, Australia, and Cape Colony. 
Already 632 species are known to botanists, a very large proportion of which are 
plants peculiar to this region. The latter include Phormium tenax or New Zealand 
flax, from the fibres of which a cordage of singular tenacity and strength is formed. 
Ferns c.over large areas of the countr}’, often attaining enormous dimensions. One 
of the most common is the Pteris esculenta^ the root of which is used as food by 
the natives. The Australian pine, tree-feni, and Kauri or Dammara AiLstralU, a kind 
of pine, form extensive forests. European grains of all kinds, fruits, and vegetables, 
grow luxuriantly on the cleared surface, and admirabl^asture for cattle is i)rt)duced 
by sowing the English grasses. Wlien first visited by Europeans, New Zealand was 
foimd to contain no indigenous land quadrupeds ; but when the first colonists 
arrived in the country, they found hogs, dogs, and a few rats and mice, probably 
introduced by runaway convicts from Australia. The geology of the countiy’^ pre- 
sents a like absence of the remains of any mammaliferous animal ; but a prodigious 
number of well-preserved fossil birds, of the struthious order, are found In the 
post-pliocene and pleistocene deimsits. The Dinornis and Palaptei'yx were of 
gigantic size, varying in height from 4 to 11 feet. A wingless bird (Apteryx)^ 
the smallest living representative of the ostrich family, still abounds in these 
Island, which, however, do uot contain many species of the feathered tribe. There 
are no serpents or other venomous reptiles ; but fish swarm on the coasts and in 
the rivers. Whales and seals, once very abundant, have been greatly reduced in 
number by the nithless modes of capture long practised. The wliale fishery is 
still carried on with success. 

Ethnography. — The aborigines, who are known as Maories, belong to 
the Malayo Polynesian race, and differ very widely from the natives of 
the Australian continent. 

Tliey are a tall, well-built, active, and intelligent people, with curling glossy 
black liair, and copper complexion ; they are hospitable, frank, nn<l generous ; 
but their passions are easily raised, and they are then cruel and ferocious. Can- 
nibalism, once very prevalent among them, is now almost eradicatetl. Many of 
them have been converted to Christianity, and in some districts they have con- 
siderable tracts of land under cultivation. They are very courageous in -war, and 
have at different times been very troublesome to the colonists. The race is rapidly 
on the decline, and their present war (1860) with the British troops will no doubt 
still furtlier reduce their nurnber. The Maori language is a dialect of the Malayan, 
and closely resembles the Tahitian and Hawainn spoken in the Society and Sand- 
wich Islands. The (lolonists, who, in 1868, amounted to 61,224, are annually 
receiving large accessions to their nun)l)er. The emigrants are mostly persons of 
the middle and even higher ranks of life, who, attracted by the climate and fer- 
tility of the country, have gone ont in companies to lay the foundation of a pros- 

g jroufl nation at the antipodes. A free constitution, consisting of a House of 
epresentatives and aLerislative Council — the former elected by the peojde, the 
latter appointed by the Crown — c^me into force in 1863. In regard to religious 
statistics, the Church of England has 80,000 adherents ; Scottish Presbyterianism, 
11,000; the Church of Rome, 6000; and "Wesleyan Methodists, 5000. The land 
under crop in 1858 was 140,000 acres ; land enclosed. 236,000 acres ; wool, which 
Is more largely exported than any other commodity, ^254, 000 ; grain was exported 
to the value of £28,000 ; i>otntoM, £38,000 ; timber, £17,000. The total exports 
amounted to £468,000, and the iini)ort8 to upwards of £1,000,000. These statis- 
tics are highly satisfactory, and leave no doubt of the general prosperity of this 
most interesting colony. 
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Auckland Isles, —These consist of a yolcanic group of one large and several 
small islands, about 180 miles S. of New Zealand. The largest island Is about 
80 miles long and 15 broad, has two good harbours, and is covered with rich 
, vegetation. They were discovered in 1806 by Captain Bristow, one of the agents 
of Mr Enderby, k> whom the English government have granted them as a central 
whaling station. When discovered they were uninliabited, and contained no land 
animals. 

Antipodes Island, about 680 miles S.E. of New Zealand (lat. 49* 82' 8., Ion. 
178° 42' E.) is the land in the southern hemisphere most nearly opposite Green- 
wich, 

Chatham Isles, 886 miles E. of New Zealand, form a small cluster of islands- 
the two largest of which are named Chatham (90 miles in circumference), and Pitt 
Island. They were discovered by Lieutenant Broughton in 1791, and were inha- 
bited by a harailess race of 1200 savages, who in 1880 were reduced to slavery by 
a band of New Zealanders, and are now neaiTy extincL The products are similar 
to those of New Zealand. 

Norfolk Island, 400 miles N.W. of New Zealand and 1200 E.N.E, of Sydney, 
Is a small but beautiful island belonging to Great Britain. It has an area of 14 
Biiuaro miles, is well-watered and fertile, but has neither harbour nor roadstead. 
It is the seat of a convict establishment to which the worst class of criminals are 
banished. Its araucaria are famed for their size and wood. 

CO--. 
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The aborigines are a robust race of Papuan negi oes, who speak a language distinct 
from that of the neighbouring islands. The surface is mountainous, rising in 
the centre to nearly 8000 feet, in the north wooded, but elsewhere arid and bare. 
The productions greatly resemble those of New South Wales. 

New Hebrides, a group of about twenty large and a much greater number of 
smaller islands, N.E. of New Caledonia, from which Espiritu Santo, the largest 
of thei 1 , is about 275 miles distant. The urea is estimated at 200 square miles, 
and the itopulation, who are of the Papuan race, at about 200,000. The group is 
of volcanic origin, and in Tanna is a volcano of great activity. Most of the 
islands rise into lofty hills ; they are all well wooded, abound with water, and 
present a most luxuriant vegetation. The chief prodiictious are figs, nutmegs, 
oranges, cocoa-nuts, banauas, bread-fruit, and the sugar-cane. Erromanga, north, 
of Tanna, has acquired a melancholy celebrity as the scene of the murder of the 
devoted missiouaiy Williams in 1839. 

Queen Charlotte Islands, a group of volcanic islands, between the New 
Hebrides and the Salomon Islands, comprising Santa Cruz, Nitendi, and Mani- 
colo. They are populous and well-wooded, the natural productions being similar 
to those of the New Hebrides. Manicolo was the scene of La Perouse’s disastrous 
shipwreck in 1789. 

Salomon Isles. — This archipel^o, lying E. of New Guinea, from which It is 
about 275 miles distant, consists of eight principal, with numerous minor islands, 
and extends from N.W. to S.E. for nearly 600 miles. They have not been care- 
fully sui’veyed, but they are said to be mountainous, fertile, well-wooded, and of 
vdleanic origin. The population consists partly of Malays and partly of Papuan 
negroes. The largest islands are Bougainville, Choiseufl, Isabel, Malayta, Gua- 
dolcanar, and San Christovol. 

Louisiade Archipelago, a poup of about eighty islands, situated about 60 
miles E.8.E. of New Guinea; they are covered with dense forests, and are but 
tliinly inhabited by negroes of the Papuan race. The shores are protected by 
coral reefs, while the channels between the islands are very deep. 

New Britain consists mainly of two large, mountainous, and populous islands, 
the most westerly of which is about 50 miles E. of the shores of New Guinea. 
The larger island is supposed to have an area of 24,000 square miles. In the 
most northerly is a volcano in active operation. Extensive plains of great ferti- 
lity stretch along the shores of both islands. The natives are of the Papuan race. ‘ 
They were discovered by Dampier in 1699 ; cocoa-nuts, sago, bread-ftuit trees, 
yams, and ginger, are among their principal products. 
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New Ireland, N.E. of Now Britain, is about 200 miles long, by 12 milos broad. 
The surface is fertile, and the hills covered with forests. The inhabitants re- 
semble the almrif'inea of Australia, are black and w()olly haired, and extremely 
savage. The only arti(des of commercial value which the island produces are . 
fancy-wood and tortt)ise shell. 

Admiralty Isles, a group of one large, and numerous small islands, 150 miles N. 
of New Guinea, whi(‘h they strongly resemble in natural products. The natives 
are a Malay race, of large stature, well-formed, and differing but little from Euro- 
peans ; except in the colour of their skin, which is black, but not of the deepest 
shade. 

Papua or New Guinea, next to Borneo, the large.st island in the 
world, is situated N. of Australia, from which it is separated by the Ara- 
fura Sea and Torres Strait, 80 miles wide ; while Dainpior Strait divides 
it from New Britain, and Garewo Strait from the small island of Salla- 
watty. It extends from the equator to lat. 10“ S., and from Ion. 130° to 
150° E. 

In form it resembles a reptile with its back turned to the e(|uator, and its 
belly to the Australian continent. Its extreme length, from N.W. to S.E., is 
1200 miles ; the extreme breadth is about 300 miles ; while the. supposed area is 
240,000 square miles, and the pop. of the Dutch portion, 110,000 (in Dec. 1859). The 
most northern extremity is Cai»e Good Hope (lat. 0° 19' S.) ; the most western Cape 
Salu ; while the extreme S.E. point is named Cape Rodney, The coasts are 
deeply indented in the N.W. and 8.E., but the coast-line has lieen explored but 
very imperfectly. Of the inteiior almost nothing is known to Europeans, except 
from the reimrta of the natives. Mr Alfred Wallace, an Englishman, resided for 
three months, in 1858, at Doreh harbour, 8ituate<lon tbe western side of Geelvink 
Bay, a magnificent inlet on the N.W. coast; and the information which he has 
given regarding the country, though limited, is very valuable. He describes the 
climate as wretched in the extreme. During his stay in the island it rained al- 
most in(!03santly, even though a large portion of the time he spent there was 
nominally the dry season. The interior is very mountainous — several summits 
in the we.stern portion of the island rising t(> about 0500 feet, while in the other 
extremity they sometimes attain to an elevation of upwards of l.S.OOO feet. Dam- 
pier obseiwed three active volcanoes. A large deltoid river, nam(H] the Roehussen 
or Ambernoh, enters the sea on the N.E, side of Geelvink Bay. The forests, 
whl(;h cover a large portion of the whole area, and line the mountain-sides to a 
great height, abound with gigantic trees of a great size, among which are the 
camphor-tree and sago-palm. Papua is the native region of the true aromati(? 
nutmeg, and other spices are found in the woods. Both yams and cocoa-nuts are 
plentiful, as also rie.e, maize, and the sugar-cane. Gold is said to occur in many 
parts of the island. The only quadrupeds known to exist are dogs, rats, wild 
hogs, and some new s])ee.ies of marsupial animals. Tliere are some very singular 
birds, including birds of Paradise, of wliich this is the native region, and a gigantic 
jiigeon, nearly os large as a turkey. Cockatoos and parrots are also numerous ; 
while, altogether, from 50 to 70 species of birds are known to naturalists. The 
inhabitants, who are of the same race os those of New Caledonia, New Ireland, 
and the Fee.jee Islands, are a negro race, resembling in some respects the negrops 
of Africa, but in others differing from them very widely. The hair, instead of 
being woolly, like the latter, grows in tufts which stretch out to an ononnous 
length ; while, both intellectually and socially, they are immeasurably behind the 
natives of Africa, They are Jiideously ugly, with large eyes, flat noses, thick lips, 
and n black shining skin. Their natural defonnity is increased by their passing 
bones and pieces of wood through the cartilage of the nose. Politically, they are 
subject to the small island of Temate, inliabited by an active Industrious race of 
Malays. The Portuguese discovered the west^ern J>art of Papua soon after they 
settled in the Moluccas, between 1512 and 1530. The Dutch made three voya^s 
to the island, the first in 1828 and the last In 1885. In the latter they attempted 
to form a settlement on its shores, but they found the country so unhealthy ^at 
they abandoned it soon after. They claim possession, however, of the whole 
western half of the island, up to the Hist meridian. Doreh is the only place 
where the natives come hi contact with Europeans ; and there Is an active and 
exclusive trade carried on between It and the Moluccas, under the Dutch 
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flag, consisting of birds of paradise, pearls, gold, fine woods, raisins, bamboos, 
&;e. 

Arroo Isles, a group of islands in the Arafuni Sea, south of New Guinea ; 
they extend from N. to S. about lii7 miles ; the three largest are named Cobrot 
(69 miles by 23), Trana (34 miles by 20), and Voreay (21 miles by 10). To 
the east of the group is an extensive (;oral reef, where pearl and trepang are 
found. Dobho, a town on the island Warud, inhabited by Butch and Chinese 
merchants, is at present the greatest mart in the north of Australasia. The i»ro- 
ducts comprise pearl, tortoise-shell, birds of j)aradi8c, and trepang or sea- 
cucumber (an edible animal of the Ilolothuria family). The inhabitants, 60,000 
in number, are a mixtime of the Malay and Australasian negro races. 

Timur Laut, about midway lietween the Arroo Isles and Timor, is alK)ut 65 
miles long by 25 miles broad. The 8urfa<;e is mountainous and wooded, and the 
coasts are surixiunded by reefs and mud-banks. 


MALAYSIA. 

Malaysia, also called the Eastern, Indian, or Asiatic Archi]:>elago, 
forms the N. W. division of Oceania, and is the largest collection of 
islands on the globe. Malaysia is situated on both sides of the 
equator, between Further India and China on the one side, and the 
continent of Australia and New Guinea on the other, having the 
Chinese Sea and Strait of Malacca on the N., the Indian Ocean on 
the W. and S., and the Pacific Ocean on the E. Lat. 11° S. (Sandal- 
wood) to 21° N. (Bashee Islands) ; Ion. 95° 20' W. (Sumatra) to 
131® E. (Ceram). 

The area of the entire Archipelago is roughly estimated at 853,000 square 
miles, and the ]»opulation at Hl)out 23,000,000. Malaysia is subdivided into 
seven principal groups— viz. 1. The Sunda Islands, in the W. and S. ; 2. Borneo ; 
3. The Celebes ; 4. The Moluccas or Since Islands ; 6. Sgnguir, Salibato, &c. ; 
6. The Sooloo Archipelago ; 7. The Philippine Isles. AU these groups are more 
or less of volcanic origin, and exhibit at the present time active volcanoes in 
numerous loufilitics. The older formations, however, are also found forming the 
basis of many of the islands. Mountain -ranges of considerable lieight, os well 
as isolated mountains, are very prevalent, the elevation ranging from 5000 to 
15,000 feet. Mount Kassoumba, in Bumatni, the culminating point not only 
of Malaysia, but of nil Oceania, is said to attain an elevation of about 15,000 
feet. Gold is generally diffused throughout the islands, and several of them con- 
tain silver, tin, copper, luid iron. Diamonds are found in Borneo ; sulphur* is 
abundant, as also lignite, naphtha, and asphaltum. Coal is found in Luzon, and 
s.alt is procured from springs in Java. The climate, though tropical and moist, 
is moderated by the surrounding seas. The hilLs are clothed with forests of the 
most valuable trees, and the i)lains yield the richest plants and spices in spon- 
taneous abundance. Palms, bamboos, rattans, teak, ebony, sand^wood, sassa- 
fras, arica, and resinous and gum-bearing trees, together with cloves, nutmegs, 
aromatic trees, pepper, ginger, cotton, tobac(?o, sugar, sweet potato, and nume- 
rous fruits, are very plentiful. The grains cultivated in the larger and more 
civilised islands are maize, millet, pulses, and rice ; but in the others, sago forms 
the chief food of the inhabitants. The fauna embraces the elepliant, tiger, pan- 
ther, doer, wild hog, rhinoceros, and many species of the monkey and orang- 
outang. The ox and buffalo are used for agricultural purposes. Birds of nume- 
rous kinds and beautiful plumage fill the woods. Tortoises are numerous in tdie 
eastern portion of the Archipelago ; while fish, trepang, oysters, and other sheU- 
flsh, are common. The aborigines consist of two distinct races of men— the Ma- 
lay, who fonn the great bulk of the population, and the Papuan or black race. 
The former are characterised by a light-brown or olive complexion, long straight 
hair, short stature, and robust body ; ai*e strong and active in their habits ; in 
some localities considerably advanced in civilisation, in others roving pirates. 
The Malayan language is widespread, extending not only over the Malaysian 
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Archlpela^, but also throughout New Zealand, Polynesia, and the Malay Penin- 
sula. It is soft and harmonious in pronunciation, simple and easy in its gram- 
matical system, plain and natural in the construction of sentences, and there are 
few, if any, of its sounds which cannot be readily articulated by Europeans. 
Though possessing some distinctive characteristics of its own, a considerable por- 
tion of its vocabulary is borrow^ from the Sanscrit, while it has been greatly in- 
fluenced and modified by the Arabic. It possesses a written literature which, 
however, is greatly inferior to that of either the Hindoos or Chinese. The Papu- 
ans have negro features and curly hair, are of small stature, and a 8]>are puny form, 
less civilised than the Malaya, and in many of the islands they inhabit the intericy* 
of the country is in a state of barbari.sm. Mohammedanism is the pevailin^ reli- 
gion ; the Hindoo faith is professed by a poilion of the natives ; while Christianity 
lias been introduced into the European settlements. Politically the Arcbipelago 
is held by a number of independent native chiefs, and by the Dutch, Portuguese, 
Spanish, and British. 

Tlie Stmda Islands, in the W. and S. of Malaysia^ separate the 
Indian Ocean from the seas of China and Java, and embrace Sumatra, 
Java, Bali, Lombok, Sumbawa, Sandalwood, Floris, Solor, Wetter, Timor, 
and numerous smaller islands on both sides of Sumatra. 

Sumatra, the most'westerly of the group, and, next to Borneo, the largest island 
in Malaysia, is situated to the 8.W. of the peninsula of Malacca, from which it is 
sejiurated by the Strait of Malacca, 25 miles broaii It is divided by tlje equator 
into two nearljr equal parts. The length from N.W. to 8.E. is 1100 miles ; average 
width, 160 miles ; probable area, 180,000 square miles. The population num- 
bers from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000, who are mostly Malays, the remainder being 
for the most part of the Papuan negro race. It is traversed in the direction of its 
greatest length by a chain of lofty moiiniains which culminates in Mount Kas- 
soumba under the equator, 15,000 feet high. Several of the loftier summits are 
volcanoes. The eastern half of the island is mostly level or undulating, and along 
the coasts are many sandy and marshy plains traversed by rivers of considerable 
magnitude. The climate in the plains is less oppressive tlmn might have been 
expected, the thermometer usually ranging at noon from 82“ to 85“ Fah. Frost, 
snow, and hail, are unknown ; but thick fo^, thunderstonns, and waterspouts, 
are frequent. There are two seasons, the rainy and dry. As the island stretches 
across the direction of the monsoons, the mountain -chain arrests all the vapours, 
and hence rain falls almost incessantly in the south ])art of the island. The soil 
is exceedingly fertile, and the miuenils comprise gold, tin, copper, iron of supe- 
rior quality, sulphur, naphtha, and in the 8.W. an inferior kind of coal. Much 
of the island is occupied by dense forests, which contain an inexlianstible store 
of timber and fruit-trees, and the vine is successfully cultivated by European 
colonists. The princiiml articles of export are, pepper to about 3,000,000 lb. 
yearly, gold-<lu8t, suljhur, camphor, and gutta-i>ercha. Tlie fauna resembles 
tliat of the other islands in Malaysia. In the N.* and E. are several petty native 
states, the chief of which are Achen and Siak ; but the Dutch, who eftected a 
settlement here in 1649, are now the masters of nearly all the territory south of 
the equator, their principal settlements being Fadang and BencooUn, on the W. 
coast, 

Java, the most important and xiopulous island in Malaysia, and the chief seat 
of Dutch power in the East, is situated 8.E. of Sumatra, from which it is separ- 
ated by Sunda Strait. The sea of Java, on the N,, divides it from Borneo, and its 
8. shores are washed by the Indian Ocean. Area including the contiguous is- 
land, Madeira) 62,000 square miles ; population (in 1863) 9,943,000 ; of whom 
about 17,000 are Europeans, Chinese 126.000, and the remainder Arabs, Bugbls, 
and Orientals. It is traversed, in the direction of its greatest len^h, by a mounwin- 
chain, which has a mean elevation of 1000 feet ; but mai^ volcanic cones rise to 
10,000 feet. Volcanoes are, indeed, more numerous in Java than in any other 
country of equal extent in the world, and volcanic phenomena are often displayed 
on the grandest and most terrifle scale. The soil is extremely fertile ; the N. 
coast is flat and marshy. The climate Is characterised by great heat in the 
plains, and by numerous earthquakes and thunderstorms ; the higher grounds 
are cool. The rainy season extends from December till March. Minerads com- 
prise Iron, tin, salt, sulphur, and nitre. The range of ve^taiion is very great, 
embracing the palms of the tropics and the mosses of the temperate zone. The 
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coast is fringed with cocoa-nnt trees : behind them the gronnd rises gently to the 
foot of the mountains, and is completely cultivated. The far-famed upas tree 
flourishes in the woods, and speedily destroys life If its juices gain access to the 
animal system, but it neither poisons the air nor injures the surrounding vegeta- 
tion. Java is the granary of the Asiatic Archipelago, and is supirosed to be cap- 
able of supporting many times its present amount of population, only about one- 
third of the surface being under culture. Rice is the principal grai^ and is cul- 
tivated all along the coast. Coffee, which is raised in most of the uplands, 
is the great staple of export ; while indigo, tobacco, cotton, cinnamon, maize, 
pulses, vegetable oils, c.ocoa, and sago, are other principal products. Including 
domestic and marine animals, one hundred species of maipmalia inhabit Java. 
Though so close to Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula, neither the elephant nor 
the tapir are found in it. The ornithology is rich and varied ; almost all the known 
pneric groups of rapacious birds are found in gre.at numbers, and gallinaceous 
fowls are plentiful. One of the most remarkable places in the world is the Guero 
Upas or “Valley of Death,” near Batour, in which neither animal nor plant can 
live, owing to the emission of carbonic acid gas from the surface. The Javanese 
are of the Malay family, and profess Mohammedanism mixed with Buddhism. 
Three dialects of the Malayan are used, besides an ancient sacred language. They 
possess a national literature, and translations from the Sanscrit and Arabic, and are 
superior In civilisation to the inhabitants of Malaysia generally. Java was under 
Hindoo supremacy until 1479, when it was conquered by the Arabs ; but the island 
contains numerous remains of ancient art andgrandeur— ruins of cities, temples, and 
other edifices, of which no other memorial survives. Three-fourths of Java belong 
to the Dutch, whoso first settlement here was formed in 1575. Batavia, on the 
N. W. coast, is the capital of their possessions, not only in Java, but in the East 
Indies generally. It is a highly important commercial town, with 118,000 inhabi- 
tants. Samarang (22,000), and Scnirahaya (60,000), both on the north coast, also 
belong to the Dutch, and are highly flourishing cities. There are several native 
states in the interior under DuUdi protection ; the capitals of the chief of these 
are. Solo or Soerkarta, and Yugyacarta, both of wliieh are large and populous. 
Nearly ell the exiMDrts of Java consist of vegetable i)Toduce, the principal articles 
being coffee, sugar, indigo, and rice. Almost the whole of the commerce is car- 
ried on with tlie Netherlands, by means of the Dutch East India Company ; but 
there is regular steam communication with Singapore. 

Bali, Lombok, Timor, and the other islands of the Bunda group, stretching in a 
long chain to the eastward of Java, and separated by narrow channels, though 
containing numerous native states, are subject to the Dutch, except the islands 
of Solor and Timor, in which the Portuguese have established settlements. Dilli 
or Belly, the capital of the Portuguese portion of Timor, is situated on the N.W. 
coa.st ; while Coepang, in the S.W., is the principal Dutch settlement. The area of 
Timor is 8800 square miles ; population, 200,000. 

The Borneo Qronp. — Comprising- the large island of Borneo, in the 
centre of the Malay Archipelago, with Labuau on the N.W. coast, an^ 
Natuna and Anambas between it and the Malay peninsula. 

Borneo, about 160 miles N. of Java, from which it is separated by the Java 
Sea, and 175 miles E. of Cape Romania, the 8. extremity of the Malay Peninsula, 
was .discovered by the Portuguese in 1521. It is the largest island on the globe, 
having a probable area of 300,000 square miles, or nearly four times the size of 
Great Britain ; but the peculation, estimated at 2,480,000, is greatly less than 
tliat of Scotland. The N.W. coast has been sufficiently surveyed ; but the E., 8., 
and W. coasts, with the exception of a few spots, remain quite unknown, as also 
nearly the whole of the interior. Borneo is divided by the equator intatwo nearly 
equal divisions ; but owing to the influence of sea-breezes, the climate is more 
mild and healthy than in other ports of the archipelago. It is traversed by two 
ranges of mountains, whieh have a general direction of 8. W. and N. E. The loftiest 
of these, being that nearest the Asiatic continent, attains its highest elevation in 
Kinl Bolu, 18,698 feet above the sea-level. The principal rivers are the Borneo, 
Seriboe, ^tang Lopar, and Sarawak, flowing into the Chinese Sea ; the Pembuan, 
Sampet, Mendawo, andCohajan, into the Sea of Java ; and the Koctei and Berou 
into the Strait of Macassar. Most of these are navi^ble. TTie only lake of Im- 
portance la that of Kini Balu, 86 miles long by 80 miles broad. Borneo is noted 
for the abundajice of Its valuable minerals, especially for its diamond mines at 
2 X 
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Landak, 15 miles N. E. of Pontianak. The gold of Sambas yields about half a mil- 
lion sterling annually. Excellent coal, said to be superior to that of Newcastle, is 
wrought in Borneo proper, Banjarmassin, and Sarawak. Valuable mines of anti- 
mony occur in the province Sarawak ; while iron, tin, copper, and platina, are 
found in numerous localities. The flora is of the most varied and gorgeous de- 
scription ; but in common with the fauna, differs so little from the rest of Malay- 
sia, that the details need not be enumerated. The orang-outang, however, is pecu- 
liar to Borneo and Sumatra, while the potamophilus harhatusy a carnivorous mam- 
mal, resembles at once the otter and oruithorhynchus. Cultivated plants embrace 
maize, rice, yams, batatas, cocoa-nut, tobacco, cotton, sugar-cane, betel-nut, 
pepper, and other spices. Tlie inhabitants belong to four races — the aborigines, 
Malays, Chinese, and Europeans. The aborigines, who are named Dyaks or Ba- 
jaks on the w'ost coast, but on other parts of the island receive the designation 
of the river on which they reside, are supposed to belong to the Horafores, or 
Arafouran variety of mankind ; for, while greatly differing in physical aspect from 
the Malays, they considerably resemble the natives of the Celebes and of the Aus- 
tralian continent. Specimens of the principal dialects spoken by the numerous 
tribes into which the nation is divided, have been collected by Sir James Brooke 
and Captain Keppel, and it has been ascertained beyond a doubt that these dialects 
collectively form a link in the great chain of Malayo-Polynesian languages. Tlio 
Malays have established themselves in great numbers on the coasts and navi- 
gable rivers, where they occupy themselves in commercial, but frequently also in 
piratical, pursuits. The Chinese are very industrious, and conduct exclusively the, 
mining business of the country' ; while the Europeans are for the most part Dutch 
and English traders. The island is divided into numerous separate states, governed 
by native chiefs, who are nearly all subject either to England or the Netherlands. 
About two-thirds of the island, comprising the entire centre and south, are tribu- 
tary to the Dutch, who have here two residences — ^viz. that of the south and east 
coast, C4ipital, Banjarwassin, in the 8.E., on the river Banjar, near its mouth on 
the Java Sea ; and that of Pontian/ik, on the W, coast, the (!a])ital of whi(;h ])as 
the same name. The irniicipal coal and diamond mines of Borneo are i^ound in the 
vicinity of these towns. The province of Sarawak was purchased from the native 
chiefs by Sir James Brooke, in 1842, and formally ceded to the British govern 
ment by the sultan of Borneo in the year follow'ing. The pro^'inceof Borneo Pro- 
per, which extends over the level 8i)ace on the N, coast, is also tributary to Great 
Britain. Its capita], Borneo or Bruni, formerly the metropolis of a large indepen- 
dent kingdom, is built on piles in the mouth of the river of same name, and con- 
tains a population of about 20,000. It was taken by the British in 1846, and the 
small island, Labuan, 30 miles farther N., a few months afterwards. The latter 
contains a colony at Victoria, has a harbour, and extensive mines of excellent coal. 

The Celebes Gronp, including the large island Celebes, together with 
Panjasang, Bouton, Aulla, &c., to the S. and E. of it, is situated to the 
K. of Borneo, from which it is separated by the Strait of Macassar. 

Celebes, the only really important island of the group, has an area of about 
78,000 square miles, and a poj)ulation of about 2,000,000. Tlie shape is extremely 
irregular, the island being broken up into a series of peninsulas. The surface is 
greatly diversified, but is mountainous In the centre— the highest elevation of 
which exceeds 7000 feet in height — several volcanoes occur in tlie N. and 8. ; -v^hile 
in the sublimity of its scenery, it is said to surpass any other island in Malaysia. 
The climate is healthy and aj^eable, though hot In the low grounds. Minerals 
cximprise diamonds, gold, copper, iron, salt, and sulphur. The forests, though 
not extensive, contain a weat variety of trees, from one of which, the hadeau, the 
well known Macasear-oil is extract^. The trepang llsliing, and the catching 
of turtle, occupy thousands of the natives, who consist of several races— the Hora- 
fores, in the centre, allied to the aborigines of Australia ; the Bughis, on the coasts, 
who are a maritime commercial people, more resembling the Polynesians than 
the Malays ; and the BatBus or “ Sea Gipsies," who constantly reside in their 
ships, and carry on extensive commerce with China, to which they export cotton, 
edible birds' nests, tortoise-shell, and pearls. Celebes was discovered by the 
Portuguese in 1512 ; but in 1660 they were expelled by the Dutch, who continue 
to control the island. Their principal estahlisliments are Menado, In the N.E., 
and Macassar, near the S.W. extremity. Boni, E. of Macassar, is regarded as the 
native capital. 
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The Molnccaa or Spice Islands, comprising Bouro, Amboyna, Ceram,. 
Banda, Gilolo, &c., form a widely scattered group, lying between Cele- 
bes and New Guinea. Area, about 88,000 square miles ; population, 
unknown, but the portion under the Dutch, in 1856, contained 636,000 
inhabitants. 

The Moluccas are mountainous, volcanic, subject to earthquakes, and very fer- 
tile, producing nutmegs, cloves, and other spices, fine woods, and variety 

of fruits. On the coast are numerous pearl and trepang fisheries. Tbese islands 
are, for the most part, subject to the Dutch, whose chief seat of power is at 
which, next to Batavia, is the principal station of Dutch commerce in 
Oceania. The people consist of Malays, Papuans, Chinese, Japanese, and some 
Europeans. 

The Sangnir or Sangir Group, consisting of an archipelago of 46 small 
islets, is situated in the Celebes Sea, north-west of Gilolo. 

Sanquir, the largest island in the group, contains about 260 square miles, and 

12.000 inhabitants. It is mountainous, and has a volcano in the centre. 

The Sooloo Archipelago, in the Celebes Sea, between Borneo and the 
Philippine Isles, consists of a group of above sixty islands, the principal 
of which is Cagayan, in the centre. 

i The area is about 450 square miles, and tlie aggregate population 200,000. 
Priiey are under the authority of a native Sultan, whose capital is Soong, in 
Cagayan. These islands are ri(;h in pearls and fruits ; but the inhabitants, who 
are Malays, are noted for their piracy. 

The Philippine Isles, an extensive archipelago in the extreme north- 
east of Malaysia, separated from Further India on the west by the 
Chinese Sea, and from Bonieo and Celebes on the south by the Celebes 
Sea. Lat. 5 ^ 32'— 19° 38' N. ; Ion. 117°— 127° W. 

The gi jup consists of about 1200 islands and rocks, but only 408 are inhabited, 
of which Luron, Mindanao, Palawan, and Mindoro, are tlie largest. The ai‘ea 
and population are estimated very variously ; but jirobably the former is abtmt 

260.000 square miles, and the latter from 6,000,000 to 6,000,000. The area of the 
Dutch poitiou amounts to 62,148 square miles, and the population to 2,679,600. 
The islands are of volcanic formation, and numerous active volcanoes exist in the 
mountainous regions. The surface is rugged, and interspersed with numerous 
rivers, marshes, and lakes. Being situated within the range of the monsoons, 
the climate is moist, and hurricanes are frequent. The high tempemture and 
abundant moisture produce a luxurious vegetation, the character of which is 
not very diftereut from that of Malaysia generally. The tobacco raised here is 
of the finest description, and the cigars of Manilla have obtained a wide cele- 
brity, while sugar and rice are extensively exported. The mineral products 
are abundant^ compriRiug coal, sulphur, alum, nia^esia, and marble ; and the 
fauna, which m general resembles that of the other islands of Malaysia, embraces 
foxes, gazelles, monkeys, and (crocodiles. The aborigines ai’e of diverse origin, but 
belong, for the most part, to the Malay race and the Oceanic negroes. The 
Togala and eleven other dialects are spoken, while the religion is partly Moham- 
nietfau and partly heathen. Manilla or Manila^ on the south-west coast of 
Luzon, is the capital of the Spanish possessions in the east. Its population, 
including the suburbs, amounts to 140,000, and its commerce wim India, 
China, Ainerica, and Great Britain, is extensive. Sclangan, in Mindanao, is the 
residence of a Sultan, whose authority extencls over the greater part of that 
island. 


MICIiONESIA. 

Micronesia, formerly reckoned a part of Polynesia, comprises the 
north-east section of Oceania, consisting of the numerous groups 
of small islands which stud the North Pacific Ocean, from the 
equator to lat. 28° N., and from the Philippine Isles on the west to 
the Sandwich Isles on the east. Area, 10,000 sq. m. ; pop., 250,000. 
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Except Hawaii, the largest island in this or the following subdivision of 
Oceania, the most considerable of the islands range from 20 to 60, or 100 miles 
in circumference, while many do not exceed a mile or two in length. With the 
same exception, they are of very moderate elevation, and either of coralline con- 
struction, or surrounded by coral reefs. The climate is salubrious and agreeable, 
being tempered by cool breezes from the ocean, while the vegetation is gorgeous 
in the extreme. The natural productions comprise the bre^-fruit tree, cocoa- 
nut palm, banana, plantain, sugar-cane, taro-root, and numerous other edible 
roots and fruits, besides the European vegetables which have been introduced. 
When first visits by Europeans, these islands, in common with those of Poly- 
nesia Proper, contained no quadrupeds except hogs, dogs, and rats ; but the 
woods contain numerous gallinaceous birds, and others of splendid plumage ; 
while the sea teems with excellent fish, which, in some of the groups, constitute 
the main food of the people. The inhabitants belong almost exclusively to the 
Malay race, are of a dark brown colour, use little clothing, practise tattooing^ 
and are averse to regular industry. Their religion was Polytheism, embracing a 
belief in a future state ; and their priests, who also acted as physicians, possessed 
an immense influence among them, as is evidenced by the singular institution of 
Taboo. Whenever a priest chose to utter this word over any object, the owner 
was obliged to renounce all further claim to it. If his house was tabooed, he 
durst not again enter it. The numerous languages spoken in all the islands of 
Polynesia and Micronesia are to be regarded as dialects of the Malayan. Till 
European missionaries introduced tlie Gospel, the grossest barbarism, licentious- 
ness, infanticide, and c^annibalism, prevailed throughout nil Micronesia and tlie 
South Sea Islands. Though they had made little progress in civilisation, agri- 
culture of a very imperfect description was universally practised ; while their skill 
as fishermen was extraordinary, considering that their onnoes were formed with- 
out iron tools, and that their fish-hooks were made of bones, shells, or hard- 
wood. 

Divisions. — Micronesia embraces the following principal groups : — 
The Bonin Islands ; Ladrone or Marianne Islands ; Caroline and Pelew 
Islands ; the Marshall or Mulgrave Archipelago, including the Gilbert 
group ; and the Sandwich Islands. 

The Bonin Isles, in the north-west of Micronesia, and about 600 miles south- 
west of Jeddo, in Japan, consist of a group of eighty-nine small islands, the 
largest of which are Peal and Kater Islands, at the lonner of wliich English and 
other Euroi>ean8, engaged in the whale fishery, are settled. The northern islands 
are inhabit^ by a Japanese colony. 

The Ladrone or Marianne Isles, a group of seventeen large and numerous 
small islands belonging to Spain, are situate^l al>out 1400 miles oast of the Phi- 
lippines. Only five of them are inhabited, which contain a population of about 
10,000. They are of volcanic o'rigin ; their general aspect is beautiful and pic- 
turesque, the soil very fertile, and the productions are cotton, indigo, rice, su^, 
and the plantain. The inhabitants are mostly of Spanish descent, the native 
races ha^g almost disappeared. The largest island, named Guahan, is forty 
leagues in circuit, and contains the town Agagna, which is the capital and seat 
of ^vemment. They were discovered by Magalhaens in 1621, and called by him 
Ladronei, signifying robbers, owing to the thievish propensities of the inhabitants. 

The Caroline and Pelew Islands, also termed the new Philippines, com- 
mence with the Pelew Islands, 660 miles oast of Mindanao in the Plmlppines, and 
extend eastward over a space of about 2000 miles. They were discovered by the 
Spaniards in 1643, and named in honour of Charles II. of Spain. The Caro- 
lines contain several small groups, as the Pelew, Yap, Mortlock, and Dupeny 
Isles. They are all of coralline formation except the Yap group, which is 
mountainous, and aboimds in the precious metals. The cUinate is mild and 
agreeable, while the productions resemble those of Micronesia generally. The 
inhabitants are chiefly Malays, are skilful navigators, and subsist chiefly on fish 
and cocoa-nuts. They belong nominally to Spain, but contain no Spanish 
settlement. . ^ 

The Marshall or Mulobave Arohipblaoo, considerably to the east of the 
Caroline group, constBts of several distinct groups of low coral islets, about mid- 
way between Papua and the Sandwich Islands. The principal clusters are named 
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the Gilbert Islands, Radack Island, Ralick Island, Fiscadoras, Mulgrave Island, 
and the Marshall Islands. The climate, productions, and inhabitants, do not 
differ from the rest of Micronesia. The Gilbert Islands contain about 60,000 
inhabitants. 

Sandwich Islands, the most Important group of islands between Malaysia 
and the American continent, are situated about 8000 miles W. of Mexico, and 
about the same distance N. E. of New Guinea. Lat. 18“ 60'— 22“ 20' N. ; lorn 
155“ — 160“ W. The islands are thirteen in num^r, but only eight are inhabited, 
the chief of which are Hawaii or Owyhee, Maui, C^hu, and Kanai. The area is 
estimated at 6000 square miles, and the population (in 1863) at 73,228. When 
Captain Cook discovered the islands in 1778, he estimated the population at 
400,000. The causes of this extraordinary decrease are mainly measles, hooping 
cough, and similar diseases introduced by Europeans, and the great number of 
young men who leave their country in whalers and other ships, and never rotum. 
The Sandwich Islands are all high, steep, mountainous, and of volcanic formation. 
Hawaii, the largest of the group (4500 square miles), contains two stupendous 
summits— viz. , Mowna Kea, 13,963 feet high, and Mowna Loa, 13,760 feet. The 
latter la studded with about fifty cones, from many of which smoke and flame 
are continually issuing. The climate is mild and salubrious, mean temperature 76“ 
Fah. The range of the thermometer is very small, the rains are moderate, and in 
general the country is one of the healthiest on the globe. Gold has been dis- 
covered in Hawaii, and salt in Oahu. A good building material is obtained from 
the coral reefs on the west side of the group, l^eat is raised in the uplands 
(which, however, are better adapted for grazing than for agriculture) ; and in the 
valleys, coffee, sugw, cotton, arrow-root, cocoa, bread-fruit, and various Euro- 
pean and West India fruits. Swine and poultry are very numerous, and horses, 
asses, cattle, and goats have multiplied greatly since their introduction. The 
natives, who belong to the light-coloured Oceanic stock, are a mild, docile, 
improvable race, who have very readily adopted the manners and customs of civil- 
ised life. Their language very closely resembles those of Tahiti and New Zealand. 
It was first reduced to a written form by the American missionaries, and contains 
only tw live letters — viz. five vowels and seven consonants. In 1819 the King 
publicly abolished idolatry, and embraced the Christian faith. Since then the 
Scriptures have been printed in the native tongue, churches and schools have 
been built, and constitutional government established. The islands are well situated 
for trade, being in the route between America and China, and constant communi- 
cation is maintained with San Francisco. A treaty of friendsliip, commerce, and 
navigation between Her Maiesty the Queen of Great Britain and the King of 
the Sandwich Islands, was signed at Honolulu in 1851. In 1853 the value of the 
imports was 1,281,000 dollars, and of the exports, 281,599 dollars. Honolulu, in 
the island Oahu, is the capitel and principal port ; population 7000. Many citizens 
of the United States reside in these islands, wliich are greatly under the guidance of 
American influence. 


POLYNESIA, OR SOUTH-SEA ISLANDS. 

Polynesia forms the S. E. part of Oceania, embracing the numer- 
ous archi]^lagos and islands south of the equator that lie between 
Australasia and the 110th degree of W. longitude. Pop. 308,000. 

For an account of its general features, natural productions, race of people, re- 
ligion, and languages, we refer the reader to our article on “ Micronesia,” the 
chaiacteristlca of which are almost identical with those of Polynesia. 

Divisions. — Beginning at the W. extremity, the following are th^rin- 
cipal groups the Feejee Islands-; Samoa or Navigators Idands ; Tbnga 
or Friendly Islands ; Hervey or Cook's Islands ; Society Islands ; Austral 
Islands j Low Archipelago ; and the Marquesas^ 

Feejeb Islands.— A group of about 200 small islands (460 miles E. of the New 
Hebrides), of which only 65 are inhabited. The population is estimated at 
188,000. The two largest are Ambon or Na Yiti Levu, eighty-five miles long by 
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forty broad, and Paou or Vanoua Levu, ninety-five miles long by twenty-five broad. 
Some of the islands are mountainous, and all of them are supposed to be of 
volcanic origin. The soil is fertile, and fruits of various kinds, especially the 
bread-fruit, of which there are nine dlflercnt varieties, and palms, are abundant. 
The natives are chiefly Papuans, a race which does not extend farther east ; they 
are fierce and warlike, but possess con.siderable skill in domestic arts ; their 
canoes are superior to those of most of the South-Sea islands. Many of them 
have been converted to Christianity, while the remainder continue to practise 
cannibalism and human sacrifices. The islands were discovered by Tasman in 
1643. They produce sandalwood in abundance. 


liiuuugou, are sii/uaieu auout -*00 iiiiies 01. Ci. 01 me r eejee giojup. Area ettbiuiui/eu 
at 2650 square miles ; population 60,000. They consist of eight islands, the largest 
of which are Savaii (700 square miles), Opolu, and Tutuila. They are mountainous 
and of volcanic foniiation, but surrounded by coral reefs. The soil is rich, the 
surface densely wooded, and the productions similar to those of the neighbouring 
groups. The inhabitants are Malays, and were very ferocious till Williams, the 
missionarj', visited them in 1830, when many of them embraced Christianity. They 
are now fast advancing in civilisation. 

Tonga or Friendly Isles, S. E. of the Fcejee Isles, consist of three clusters, 
of which the Tongataboo group is the largest. The population is about 18,000. 
The island Tongataboo, the most southerly of the archipelago, is 50 miles in circum- 
ference. They were discovered by Tasman in 1643, bnt received their collective 
name from Cook, on account of the hospitality shown him by the natives, who, 
however, are now known to be decaitful and treacherous. Tliey are of the Malay 
race, and are copi>er-coloured, handsome, and brave. The first missionaries sent 
here were massacred, but of late years others have met with considerable 
success. The islands are all low and of coral formation, but contain two active 
volcanoes. Cocoa-nut oil is almost the only important export. 

Hervey ’or Cook’s Islands, E. of the Friendly Islands, embrace the scattered 
islands of Rarob>nga, Atui, Mangeia, and several others, nearly all of them lofty 
and volcanic, but small and unimportant. They were discovered by Cook in 
1773 ; but Rarotonga, the largest of them, was first made known by the missionary 
Williams, who lalmured here with singular success. The population, who are 
estimated at 50,000, are of the Malay race. 

Society Islands, N. E. of the Hervey group, consist of about 10 conspicuous 
isles, all of them lofty, volcanic, fertile, and surrounded by coral reefs, against 
which the vast waves of the Pacific break with terrific grandeur. Tahiti, the largest 
of the ^up, contains an area of 600 ^uare miles, while the population of the 
archipelago is estimated at 16,000. Tahiti, the “gem of the Pacific,” is extremely 
beautiful, contains mountains 10,000 feet high, and clothed to the summits with 
a rich and luxuriant vegetatioiu Its principal town and port is Fapiete, which is 
resorted to by whaling vessels ; while the exports consist of pearls, pearl shell, 
cocoa-nut oil, sugar, and aiTow-root. Tahiti was forcibly taken possession of by 
the Fl ench in 1846, who now claim a protectorate over this group, together with 
the Gambler and Wallis Islands. It was to the Society Islands that the firat 
messengers of the Gospel to Polynesia were sent, and from their shores succes^ve 
missionaries have sailed to the neighbouring isles. 

The Austral Isles, bo called from their position south of Tahiti, are lofty, 
fertile, and beautiful, and contain about 1000 inhabitants, who closely resemble 
those of the Society Isles. 

The Low Archipelago, E. of the Society CToup, consists of on immense 
number of coral islands, only slightly raised above the surface of the ocean, 
lendering the navigation intricate and perilous. The Gambler Islands, however, 
in the 8. of the Archipelago, and Pitcairn Island, further eastward, are high and 
volcanic. Very few of them are inhabited, the population of the whole probably 
not exceeding 10,000. Pitcairn Isle is of interest os the refuge of the mutineers of 
the “ Bounty ” in 1789. That ship was conveying the bread-fruit tree from Tahiti 
to the West Indies when the crew mutinied, and, taking to themselves Tahitian 
wives, formed a settlement on Pitcairn Island. Captain Beachy visited the island 
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in 1825, and found that, of the fifteen original male settlers, twelve had died hy 
violence, one by accident, one naturally, and one survived. 

The Marquesas lie on both sides of the 10th parallel of 8. latitude, about 900 
miles N. E. of Tahiti, and 2000 miles 8. E. of Hawaii. They comprise thirteen 
islands, the largest of which is Nukaheeva, with an area of 200 square miles. Tlie 
population of the group is supposed to be about 20,000, while the French estimate 
the area at 508 square miles. They are of volcanic formation, with mount^s 
rising to a height of 5000 feet ; while the interior is fertile, producing yams, pulse, 
cocoa-nuts, sugar-cane, and wild cotton. They derive their name from the 
Marquis de Mendoza, viceroy of Peru, who sent out Mendana, their discoverer, 
in 1595. The inhabitants are Malays, and are the least civilised of all the natives 
of Polynesia. They carry on war with the most savage ferocity, and practise can- 
nibalism. The French, since 1843, have occupied the two largest islands, and 
claim the whole grouji as a colonial territory. 


ANTAKCTICA. 

Such is the name mven to those extensive tracts of land, recently- 
discovered within the Antarctic Circle, by British, French, and 
American navigators, and supposed to form portions of a great 
continent roimd the South Pole. As the leading features of this 
inhospitable region have been described in our remarks on the 
“Antarctic Ocean” (p. 25), we here merely remark, that shoidd the 
explored tracts be found to be continuoiLs, and the existence of a 
Southern Continent put beyond doubt, we shall then have seven 
continents — viz., Europe, Asia, Africa, North America, South 
America, Australia, and Antarctica ; and seven corresponding 
oceans — viz., the Arctic, North Atlantic, South Atlantic, Indian, 
North Pacific, South Pacific, and Antarctic Oceans ! 


THE END. 
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Chun-king, 613 
Chun-ning-foo, 490 
Chun-te, 602, 613 
Chuquibamba M,, 
638 

Chuquisaca, 639, 
669, 671 

Chuquito, 666, 657, 
672 

Chur, 8.32, 333, 837 
ChurcliliUl Ft., 688 
Churcli Stretton, 
124 

Chum R., 166 
Chumet R., 158 
Chusan Arch., 606 
Cieza, 210, 221 
Ciinone Monte, 73, 
365 

Cinca R., 222 
Cincinnati, 803, 606, 
609 

Cintra, 218. 216,219 
Ciotat, La, 235, 250 
Circars, Northern, 
480 

Circassia, 408 
Cirencester, 126, 
140, 156 

Cithseron M., 877 
Cittadella, 309, 360 
Ciudad Real, 212, 
218, 220 

Ciudad Real (Mexi- 
co), 618 

Ciudadllodrigo,209, 

219 

Ciudadela, 212 
Civita Vecchia, 844, 
349, 367 

Clackmannan, 166, 
171. 181, 183 
Clackmannanshire, 
166, 171 
Clniii R., 248 
Clamecy, 237, 246 
Clara, 191, 202 
Clara R., 486, 487 
Clare, 192, 197, 202 
Clare (Suffolk), 122, 
167 

Clare Is., 198 
Clare, M., 199 
Clare R., 202 
Claren Bridge, 202 
Claren R., 202 
Clarence Peak, 629 
I Clarence R., 676, 
I 677 


Clarence Str., 470 
Clark's I., 619, 677 
Clausthal, 28^ 288, 
818 

Clear, Cape, 68, 198 
Clear L., 610 
Clear Water R., 690 
Cleobury Mortimer, 
124, 164 

Clemiont, 79, 233, 
235, 246, 249 
Clermont Ferrand, 
238, 242, 246, 248 
Cleugh, Ben, 180 
Cleveland, 693, 603, 
606 

Cleves, 300, 319 
Clew B., 199, 202 
Cley R., 157 
Cliberich, Ben, 71, 
179 

Cliffden, 192, 202 
Cliflfe-Regi8,126,167 
Clitheroe, 124, 136, 
162 

Cloddagh R., 202 
Clogheeu, 192, 203 
Clogher, 190, 202 
Clonakiltv, 192, 203 
Clones. 190. 193,202 
Clonmell, 191, 192, 
196, 203 
Cloudy B., 683 
Cloyue, 192, 203 
Clun, 124, 154 
Clun R., 164 
ClUBone, 343, 369 
Clusone R., 369 
Clwyd R., 148, 162 
Clyde R., 181, 184, 
186 

Clyde Fr., 179 
Coa R., 219 
Coahuila, 610, 617 
Coal R., 681 
Coanza R., 660 
Coary, 670 
Coatzacoalcos B., 
619 

Coban, 624 
Cobijn, 669, 660, 671 
Coblentz, 300, 302, 
319 

Cobror I., 687 
Cobuig,287,290,819 
Coburg (America), 
691, 693 

Coburg Pen., 676 
Cochabamba, 639, 
659, 671 

Cochabamba M., 
688 

Cochin, 480, 484, 
488 

Cockbura I., 677 
Cockbumspath, 164 
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Cockenzle, 164, 182 
CockennoTith, 126, 
136, 162 
Cod C., 676 
Codbeck R., 168 
Codoguo, 342, 359 
Coel, 479, 489 
Coepang, 689 
Cogainns R., 476 
Coggeshall, 122, 130, 
187 

Cognac, 234, 239, 248 
Cogoon, 468, 477 
Cohahuela M., 620 
Coila R., 184 
Coimbatoor, 488 
Coimbra, 80, 212, 
216, 219 
Coin, 210, 221 
Coire or Chur, 319, 
332, 333 

Cojutepeque, 624, 
626 

Colair L., 490 
Colberg, 316 
Colberg B., 278 
Colchagua, 062 
Colchester, 122,130, 
167 

Col de Maurin, 364 
Col de Tende M., 
354, 356 

Coldstream, 164, 182 
Colebrookdale, 135 
Coleford, 126, 153 
Coleraine, 190, 194, 
202 

Colesberg, 563. 
Cole8hill(Warwick), 

125 169 

Colesiiill (Herts), 

126 

Colima, 617, 618 
CoU I.; 178 
Colle, 844, 367 
Collingwood, 691, 
693 

Collon, 191 
Colmar. 236, 241, 
246, 251, 320 
Cohiie R. , 246 
Colmenar, 210, 212, 
219, 221 
Colnbrook, 126 
Colne, 124, 162 
Colne (Essex) R., 
167 

Colne (Herts) R., 1 66 
Cologne, 79, 300, 
302, 319 

Cologuape L., 640 
Colombia, 036, 646 
Colombo, 100, 480, 
484. 490 

Colonies, Portu- 
guese, 289 


Colonies, Spanish, 
229 

Colonna C. , 376 
Colonsay I., 178 
Colorado, 609, 610 
Colore R., 367 
Columbidi, 609, 610, 
Columbia, British, 
100 , 686 

Columbia, District, 
603 

Columbia (town), 

603, 604 

Columbus, 678, 60.3, 

604, 606, 667, 609 
Colyton, 124, 166 
Comacchio, 344, 358 
Comayagua, 624, 

626 

Comino I,, 69, 99, 
363 

Comiso, 345 
Commines, 233, 261, 
271 

Commitan, 618 
Como, 342, 346, a59 
Como L., 82, 323, 
369, 360 

Comorin C., 490 
Comoro Is., 629 
Compass Berg, 664 
Compiegne, 233, 246 
Comrie, 165, 183 
Coniston Water, 159 
Coneeutaina, 211 
Concepcion, 662,671 
Conception B. , 698 
Conception C., 576 
ConchoH R., 610 
Concord, 602, 604, 
608 

Concordia, 624, 625 
Condapilly, 488 
Cond6, 233, 261, 271 
Condom, 235, 249 
Conegliano, 309, 360 
Congleton, 124, 162 
Congo, 229, 668 
Congo R. , 531, 660 
Coni, 843, 346, 359 
Conjeveram, 488 
Conn L., 204 
Connecticut, 602, 
608 

Connecticut R., 678 
Connemara M. , 199 
Constance, 288, 291, 
819 

Constance L., 337 
Constantina, 210 
Constantine, 646, 
647 

Constantinople, 
886, 888, 393, 894 
Constantinople Ch. 
(See Bosporus.) 


Contessa, G., 891 
Continent, South- 
ern, 696 

Continents, Seven, 
696 

Conway, 127, 162 
Conway R., 148, 

152 

Cook Inlet, 577 
Cook’s I., 676, 693, 
694 

Cookstown, 190,202 
Coomassie, 657, 558, 
559 

Coondapoor, 488 
Cooper and Ashley 
R., 609 
Coosa R., 609 
Cootehill, 190, 194, 
202 

Cooter R. , 202 
Copeland I. , 198 
Copenliagen, 277, 
279, 282 

Copiapo R., 671 
Copiapo, 661 
Coquet I., 146 
Coquet R., 169 
Coquimbo, 662, 671 
Coral Reef of Aus- 
tralia, 676 
Corbach, 287, 318 
Corbeil, 2.37, 246 
I Corby, 122 
Cordillerade Sonora 
M., 620 

Cordova, 208, 210, 
213, 218 

Cordova (La Plata), 
665, 639 
Corea, 609, 445 
Corea Str. , 446, 623 
Corean Archip. , 609 
Corfe Castle, 123, 
155 

Corfu Ch., 391 
Coringa, 488 
Corintli, 372, 376, 
878 

Corinth G., 69 
Corinth Ist., 68 
Cork, 191, 196, 200, 
* 203 

Cork, Cove of, 191, 
196, 203. 

Cork Hr.. 199, 203 
Corleone, 346 
Corner Inlet, 676 
Cometo, 344, 367 
Como M., 73, 366 
Cornwall, 124, 133 
Cornwallis I., 677 
Cornish Mts., 148 
Coro, 646. 647, 670 
Coromandel Coast, 
483 
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Coronation G. , 677 
Corrfeze, 238 
Correze R., 248 
Corrib, 192 
Corrib Lough* 204 
Corrib R., 200, 202, 
204 

Corrientes, 639, 665, 
671 

Corrientes C., 628, 
576, 619, 636 
Corry L., 204 
Corsica I., 69, 238, 
243, 353 
Corso C., 68 
Cortona, 344 
Coruha, 208, 209 , 
218, 219 

Corwen, 127, 152 
Cos G., 462 
Cos Is., 461, 462 
Cosenza, .344,, 368 
Cosne, 237 
Cossa R., 357 
Cossacks, Don, 407 
Cosseir, 537, 638 
Cossimbazar, "488 
Costa Rica, 624 
Cote d’Or, 73, 77, 
237, 244 

COtes-du-Nord, 234 
Cotoiisixi M. , 638 
Cotroue, 344, 358 
Cotswold Hills, 148 
Cottiau Alps, 854 
Couesnon R., 247 
Coulagues R. , 249 
Couquet C., 248 
Couriand, 404 
Courtrai, 268, 259, 
271 

Coutanees, 234, 247 
Cove I,, 198 
Coventry, 125, 138, 
164 

Covilha, 213, 220 
Covington, 604, 609 
Cowal Isth. , 180 
Cowbridge, 127, 153 
Cowes, 123 
Coyle R., 489 
Coylston, 164, 184 
Cozumel I. , 619 
Chacow, 308, 311, 
316 

Cradle M,, 681 
Cradock, 663 
Crail, 165. 182 
Cramond, 163, 182 
Cranboume, 128, 
166 

Cranbrook, 122, 166 
Crane R., 166 
Crati B., 863 
Crede R., 166 
Crediton, 124, 165 
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Cree R. , 186 
Creetown, 164, 185 
Crefeld,300,802,819 
Crema, 848, 359 
Cremona, 342, 346, 
869 

Crescentino, 843, 
859 

Creasy, 233, 239, 246 
Crest, 285, 250 
Crete 1. , 887, 391 
Creuse, 238 
Creuse R. , 248 
Creux C., 68, 216 
Crevecoeur, 657, 668 
Crevillente, 211,221 
Crewe, 124, 135, 162 
Crewkerae, 123, 154 
Crickhowel, 127, 
163 

Cricklaxle, 123, 166 
Criefi; 166, 172, 1H3 
Croagh Patrick M., 
199 

Croatia, 809 
Croatia, Turkish, 386 
Crole R., 162 
Cromarty, 166, 175, 
184 

Cromarty Fr., 179 
Cromartysh., 166, 
176 

Cromer, 122, 157 
Cromford, 125 
Cronch R., 157 
Cronstadt or Kotli- 
noi, 69, 404, 408, 
414, 416 
Croom, 192, 202 
Crossen, 299, 316 
CrossfeU M., 148 
Crossgar, 190, 201 
Crossmolina, 192, 
202 

Crostolo R, , 359 
Crowland, 122, 167 
Crowle, 122, 168 
Croydon, 123, 132, 
156 

Croyhu R., 671 
Crozon, 284 
Crummock Water 
L., 169 

Cuba I., 229, 677, 
628, 629 

Cuccio M., 78, 855 
Cuckfleld, 128, 166 
Cuddalore, 488 
Cnddapah, 488 
Cuenca (Spain), 215, 
218, 222 

CnenQa (Amer.),646, 
647,671 

Cneva de Vera, 210, 
221 

CoUacaai, 617, 618 


Culiacan R., 620 
Cullen, 166, 174, 183 
CuUera, 211, 222 
Cullln, Lough, 204 
CuUompton, 124 
Culm R. , 156 
Culna, 479, 481, 488 
Culross, 165, 182,183 
Cumse, 376 
Cumand, 647, 648, 

670 

Cumanacoa, 647, 670 
Cumberland, 125, 
136 

Cumberland(Amer.) 
603, 609 

Cumberland Dis- 
trict, 689 

Cumberland I., 677 
Cumberland House 
Ft., 689 

Cumbernauld, 165, 
184 

Cuinbraes Is., 178 
Cumbrian Mts., 71, 
148 

Cumine8ton,165,183 
Cummamett, 488 
Cumnock, Old, 164, 
184 

Cundinamarca, 646 
Cupar, 166, 170, 183 
Cupar Angus, 165, 
183 

Cura^o, or Cura^oa 
L, 275, 630, 631, 
636 

Curische Haff, 303 
Curitiba, 662, 671 
Currie, 163, 182 
Curzda I., 314 
Cusset, 288, 248 
Cutch, 480, 486 
Cutch G., 446, 486, 
487 

Cutch Gundava, 476 
Cutch, Runn of, 4^, 
490 

Cuttack, 448, 479, 
483, 489 
Cutwa, 488 
Cuyaha,689,662,663, 

671 

Cuzco, 666, 671 
Cyclades Is., 69,873, 
876 

Cydnus R,, 476 
Cyparissia, 372, 376, 
878 

Cyprus I., 891, 446, 
^7, 461, 462 
Czaba, 809, 321 
Czanad, 321 
Czaslau, 807 
Czegled, 808, 821 
CzentDchow,310,406 


Czemowitz, 808, 811, 
821, 895 

Czidlina R., 818 
Czongrad, 308, 821 

Daba, 611 
Daccji, 479, 482, 489, 
490 

Dadur, 475, 487 
Daganna, 669 
Daghestan, 408 
Dago I. , 69, 414 
Dah R., 659 
Dahomey, 667 
Daimiel, 212, 220 
Dakkeh, 541, 544 
Dal R., 78, 436,437, 
438 

Dallas, 210, 221 
Dalkeith, 163, 182 
Dalmatia, 809, 323 
Dalmellington, 164, 
184 

Dahy, 164, 184, 185 
Dalton, 124, 152 
Daman, orDamaun, 
479, 487 

Daman Gunga R., 
487 

Damar, 465 
Damaras, 661 
Damascus, 457,460, 
477 

Darner, 541, 544 
Damietta, 537, 644 
Damietta R. , 639 
Dampier Arcliipe- 
lago, 676 

Damuggo, 558, 559 
Dane R, 162 
Dani8hAmerica,676, 
684 

DanishArchipelago, 

277 

Dannemora, 432, 
435, 438 

Danube R., 80, 292, 
316, 320, 821, 393, 
894, 895 

Danul>e, Lower, 
Plain of, 76 
Danzig, 299, 800, 
316 

Danzig G. , 69, 303 
Daoodnagur, 489 
Daoudpootra, 479, 
480 

Darzaleh, 654 
Darabjerd, 468 
Dardanelles or Hel- 
lespont, 70, 891, 
894 

Darent, 166 
Darfur, 666 
Dariel, 408, 419 
Dariel Pms, 416 


Darien, 609 
Darien G., 637 
Darjeeling, 489 
Darling M., 676 
Darling R.,677 
Darlington, 121, 128, 
159 

Dann R., 319 
Danustadt, 79, 287, 
289 319 

Dametal, 233, 246 
Dars C. , .303 
Dart R., 156 
Dartford, 122, 156 
Dartmoor, 148 
Dartmouth, 124,155 
Darwen R., 162 
Dasti R., 477 
Dauriau Mts., 447 
Daveni)Oi’t, 603, 609 
Daventry, 126, 139, 
167 

Da\id, 646, 672 
Davis Btr, , 677 
Dax, 234, 249 
Dayton, 60.3, 609 
Ddaw R., 

Dead Sea, 450, 462 
Deal, 122, 131, 166 
Dean R., 183 
Dearg, Ben, 179 
Deanie R. , 168 
Deben R., 167 
Debenham, 122,167 
Debo L., 632, 665 
Debreczin, 809, 812, 
822 

Deccan, 445 
Deddin^on, 126 
Dee R. (Scot.), 160, 
183, 186 

Dee R. (Eng.), 149, 
162 

Dee R. (Irel.) 201 
Dee, estuary of, 147 
Deegoa, 664, 660 
Deel R., 202 
Deer L., 679 
Dees, 309. 822 
Deir-el-Anmar, 457, 
476 

Delaware R., 678, 
609 

Delaware, 603 
Delette R., 246 
Delft, 206, 267, 270 
Delgado C., 528 
Delhi, 479, 482,489 
DeUe Melle C., 863 
DelJy, 689 
Delow, 664, 600 
Delta, 639 
Delvino,. 886, 887, 

DembeaL., 682, 544 
I Demer B., 271 
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Demerara, 660, 670 
Demir-Hissar, 386, 
894 

Demmin, 299, 317 
Demonte, 369 
Demotika, 886, 394 
Denbigh, 127, 143, 
162 

Dender R, 271 
Denderah, 637, 638, 
644 

Dendermonde, 259, 
271 

Denholm, 164, 182 
Denmark, 276 
Dennia Ness, 68, 178 
Denny, 165, 182 
Dent, 122, 162 
Dent R, 162 
Deobund, 488 
Deptford. 122, 123, 
131, 166 

Dera-Qhazee-Khan, | 
479, 487 ; 

Dera- Ismael-Khan, 
487 

Deraieh, 465, 466 
Derbcnd, 407, 413, 
419, 487 

Derbend Pass, 416 
Derby, 126, 136, 137, 
160, 168 

Derby Peak, 148 
Derbyshire, 126, 186 
Derevorat’h L. , 204 
Derg L., 204 
Dema, 646, 647 
Deropuli R., 393 
DeiT(Deir), 641,642, 
544 

Derry R., 208 
Derwent(Derby) R, 
168 

Derwent (Tasm. ) R , 
681 

Derwent (York) R, 
168 

Derwent water L., 
169 

Desaguadero M. , 638 
Desaguadero R. , 672 
Desertas Is. , 217 
Desirade, 267 
Desirade I., 628,629 
Desna R, 417 
DesolationLand Is. , 
636 

Despoto Dogh M., 
73, 892 

Desterro, 662, 671 
Dessau, 78, 287, 289, 
317 

Detmold, 78, 287, 
289, 318 

Detroit, 678,693,603, 
006 


Deule, R, 251, 271 
Deux-Points, 288 
Deux Sevres, 234 
Deventer, 266 , 268, 
270, 319 

Deveron R., 183 
Devis, M., 199 
Devizes, 123,132,156 
Devon, 123, 133 
Devon R, 158, 183 
Devon, Black, R, 183 
Devon, N., L, 677 
Devonian. M, 71, 149 
Devonport, 123, 133, 
150, 166 
Devrek R, 476 
Dewas, 480, 489 
Dewgurh, 488 
Dewsbury, 121, 168 
Dhar, 448, 480, 489 
Dharwar, 488 
Dhawalagiri M. , 447 
Dhipotamo R., 377, 
378 

Dholpoor, 448, 480, 
486, 489 
Dhona R., 488 
Dhoolia, 487 
Diamantina, 652,671 
Diamond R., 671 
Dickscove, 657 
Diemel R, 318 
Diepholz L. , 293 
Dieppe, 233,239,246 
Dler, 467, 477 
Dlest, 269, 271 
Digne, 236, 260, 246 
Diking R, 489 
Dyon, 80, 237, 242, 
246, 260 
Dilli, 689 
Dilman, 468, 617 
Dilolo L. , 631 
Dinagepoor, 479,488 
Dinan, 234, 247 
Dihan R. , 203 
Dinant, 269, 270 
Dinapoor, 488 
DinaricAlps, 31 4,392 
Dindee R, 488 
Dindigul, 488 
Dingle, 192,196.208 
Dingle B., 199, 202 
Dingwall, 166, 175, 
181, 184 

Dinkelsbuhl, 288, 
322 

Dirk Hartog I. , 676 
Dirleton, 164, 182 
Disco L, 282, 686 
Disna R., 417 
Diss, 122, 167 
Disynwy R, 163 
Din, 479, 487 
Din Head, 486 
Diul.,2» 


Divale R., 247 1 

Dive R,, 248 
Dives R,, 247 
Divette R. , 247 
Dixam, 643 
Dixmude, 269 
Diyaleh R, 477 
Diyarbekr, 467, 461 
Dizful, 468, 477 
Dizful R, 477 
Djabekan R., 617 
Djar, 644 
Djimma R., 644 
Dmitrov, 405, 420, 
418 

Dnieper R., 81, 415, 
417 

Duieprovskol L., 
414 

Dniester R, 81,415, 
417 

Do Norte C., 636 
Dobbo, 687 
Dobelu, 288, 318 
Doboi, 386, 396 
Doce, 671 
Dochart L., 185 
Dodabetta M. , 487 
Dole, 236, 260 
Dole, La, M., 334 
Dolgelly, 127, 144, 
152, 153 

DoUar, 165, 183 
Dollart Zee, 70, 269 
Dolonnor, 509, 614 
Demesnes C. , 68,413 
Dominica I., 628, 
629 

Dommel R., 270 
Domodossola, 343, 
869 

Don R, 81, 188, 415, 
418, 421 

Don, Old, R., 158 
Don (York) R., 158 
Don Bennito, 210, 
220 

Donaghadee, 190, 
198, 201 

Doncaster, 121, 129, 
168 

Donegal, 190, 194, 
202 

Donegal B.,199, 202 
Donegal Mts., 199 
Doneraile, 192, 203 
Donetz R., 418 
Donga Mts., 528 
Donga R., 659 
Donge R, 270 
Dongo-nai, 490, 498 
Dongola, Ml , 
Dongola, New, 641, 
544 

Dongurpoor, 487 
Donnai R, 490 


Donnington, Castle, 

126 

Doodna R. , 488 
Doon R., 184 
Doopund, 488 
Door Ghat Pass, 447 
Doom R., 564 
Doorshak, 473, 617 
Dora-Baltea R., 359 
Dora - Riparia R, 
859 

Dorak, 468, 477 
Dorchester, 123, 
183, 155 
Dordogne, 234 
Dordogne R, 248 
Dore K., 248 
Doreh, 686 
Doreh Harbour, 686 
Doreham E,, 122 
Dorking, 123, 166 
Dornoch, 166, 176, 
181, 184 

Dornoch Ft., 179 
Doro C., 376 
Dorog, 321 
Dorogobusk, 405, 
417 

Dori)at, 404, 416 
Dorset, 123, 132-183 
Dort, 266, 268, 270 
Dortmund, 300, 302, 
819 

Dos Patos L., 640 
Dosse R., 817 
Douaraenez B., 243 
Douay, 238, 288, 271 
Doubs, 236 
Doubs R., 250 
Doufo, 557 
Douglas, 104, 184 
Douglas R., 162 
Doune, 165, 183 
Douro, 212 
Douro R, 80, 218, 
219 

Douve R, 247 « 
Dove R, 148, 168 
Dover (Eng.), 122, 
181, 165 

Dover (U. B.), 602, 
603, 604, 608, 609 
Dover, Str., 70, 147 
Dovey R, 160, 153 
Dovrefleld Mts., 74, 
485 

Dowlatabad, 488 
Down. 190, 193 
Downham Maiket, 
122, 167 

Downpatrick, 190, 
198, 201 

Downs, The, 147. 
Downs, N., 160 
Downs, S., 160 
Draguiguan, 236, 350 
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Draha, 547 
Draha K. , 648 
Drakenberg Hts., 
664 

Draina, 886, 394 
Dramraen R., 431, 
433, 437 

Drapano C., 891 
Drave R. , 822 
Drejon R. , 250 
Drenthe, 266 
Dresden, 78, 288,290, 
Dreux, 233, 246 
Driffield, Gt., 122, 
158 

Drin, G., 891 
Drin, R., 393, 895 
Drina R., 321, 395 
Drobak, 487 
Drogheda, 191, 194, 
201 

Drohobicz, 808, 311, 
417 

Droitwich, 125, 138, 
158 

Drome, 285 
Drome R., 247, 249 
Dromore, 190, 201 
Dronfleld, 125, 168 
Drontheim, 431,433, 
437 

Droorajapatam, 488 
Drummond, 593 
Dry’s Bluff M., 681 
Du Buque, 603, 606, 
609 

Dubicza, 321,386, 395 
Dubisa R., 417 
Dublin, 191, 194,200, 
201 

Dublin B., 199 
Dubna R., 420 
Dubnicza, 386, 894 
Dubuo, 406, 418 
Due R., 247 
Ducato C. , 376 
Duddon R.,148, 152 
Dudley, 125, 138 
DuflPtown, IW, 188 
Duimess, Kyle of, 
179 

Duisburg, 800, 319 
Duke Town, 559 
Dulce G. , 626 
Dulce R. , 626 
Dulcigno, 386, 893. 
Dulverton, 155 
Dulwich, 123 
Dumbai^n,165, 172, 
181, 184 

Dumbartonshire, 
165, 171 

Du^l^vitzaR. ,396 
DUmerL.,298 
Dumfries, 164, 168, 

486, 181 


Dumooda R., 488 
Dutla R., 78, 416, 
i 416 

I DUnabuig, 406, 416 
i Dimaveese, 321 
I Dunbar, 164, 182 
Dunblane, 165, 183 
Duncansby Head, 
68. 178 

Dundalk, 191, 194, 
201 

Dimdalk B., 199 
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Gibraltar B., 217 
Gibraltar Point, 146 
Gibraltar 8tr., 66, 
70, 221, 531 
Gien, 237, 247 
Gier R., 260 
Giessbacb Fall, 336 
Giessen, 287, 289, 
819 

Gifford, 164, 182 
Gifford R., 182 
Gi^elaR., 220 
Gijon, 209 
Gila R., 610 
Gilbert Is., 692, 693 
Gilolo 1 , 691 
Gimena, 210, 221 
Gioja, 344, 358 
Girdleness C., 178 
Oiree R, 489 
Girgeh, 537, 538 
Girgenti, 345, 352 
Gih)n R., 249 
Gironde, 234, 245 
Gironde Est., 243 
Girvan, 164, 169, 184 
Gii-van R., 184 
Gitscliiii, 307, 318 
Giurgevo, 320, 386, 
390, 394 

Givet, 237, 251, 270 
Givors, 236, 249 
Glace, Mer de, 335 
Glaciers, 366, 436 
Gladova, 386, 390, 
395 

Glaniinis, 165 
Glamorgan, 127, 145 
Gian R, 822 
Glanford Briggs, 
122, 158 

Glaru8,320, 332,333, 
337 

Glasgow, 164, 169, 
181, 184 
Glass L., 185 
Glastonbury, 123, 
164 

Glatr, 299, 317 
Glau E., 319 
Glauchau, 288, 318 
Gleiwitz, 299, 817 
Glen R., 167 
Glenarm, 190, 202 
Glenarm B., 201 
Glenelg R.. 677 
Glenluce, 164 
Glenoeum Mta,, 199 
Glogau, 299, 316 
Glomiaen B., 436, 
487 


Gloucester, 1 26, 140, 
150, 153, 154 
Gloucester House, 
Ft., 689 

Gluchov, 407, 418 
Glvickstadt, 78, 276, 
277, 279, 317 
Glums, 360 
Glyde R. , 201 
Glynn R., 156 
GraUnd, 288, 820 
Gnesen, 299. 316 
Goa, 229, 478, 479, 
481, 485 
Goa, New, 488 
Gobi or Sharao, 445, 
450 

Godadda R. , 489 
Godaiming, 123, 156 
Godavery R., 448, 

Goderich, 591, 693 
Goes, 266, 271 
GogmagogHiIIs,160 
Gogna R., 359 
Gogra R. , 489 
Golconda, 480, 488 
Gold Coast, 557 
Goldach R., 320 
Goldberg, 299, 816 
Goldingen, 417 
Golek Boghaz Pass, 
447 

GoUnow, 299, 316 
Golspie, 166, 176,184 
Goltscli R., 317 
Gomat R, 489 
Gombroon, 468, 469, 
477 

Gomera I., 216 
Gomo Pass, 568 
Gonar R., 184 
Gondar, 648, 644 
Gonzago, 842, 359 
Gk)od Hope (Green- 
land), 686 

Good Hope, Cape of, 
528, 664 

Good Hope Fort, 
688 

Goole, 121, 129, 158 
Goolwa, 674 
Qoomtee R., 489 
GoondlagamaR. , 488 
Goosekehawa R ,609 
Gooty, 488 
Qdppingen, 288, 820 
Gk)put R, 489 
Gordonstown, 166 
Goree, 267, 662 
Gorey 191, 203 
Gori, 407, 419 
Gorin R, 418 
Oorkha,481, 486,489 
Gorkum, 819, 266, 
970 


Gorlitz, 299, 801, 
816 

Gort, 192, 202 
Gorto^, 611 
Gonuikpoor, 479, 
482, 489 

Gorz or Goritz, 808, 
310, 360 
Qoslar, 287, 318 
Gosport, 123, 132 
Goteborg, see Go- 
thenborg 

Gotha, 78, 287, 290, 
818 

Gotha R, 77, 486, 
4.37 

Gothard, St, M., 72, 
334, 354 

Gothenborg, 77,431, 
432, 484, 436, 437 
Gothland I., 69,. 74, 
431, 436 

Gottingen, 286, 288, 

Gouda, 266, 267,270, 
319 

Gouet R., 247 
Goulbum, 674 
Gounagh L., 204 
Qourdon, 288, 248 
Gourock, 164, 184 
Govan, 164, 184 
Gk)wahatty, 490 
Gowalpara, 489 
Gowitin, 191 
Goyana, 662, 671 
Goyaz or Villa Boa, 
639, 652, 653, 671 
GoytR., 152 
Gozen Zair, R, 559 
Gozo, 69, 99, 353 
Graaf Reynet, 663 
Grabow 287, 817 
Gracios-a-Dlos, 625 
Gracios-a-Dios C., 
576, 626 

Gradiska, 821, 886, 
395 

Graham's Town, 363 
Graian Alps, 354 
Grajgue, 191, 203 
Grammont, 271, 260 
Grammos M., 392 
Grampians Mts., 179 
Grampians, Aus- 
tralian, 675 
Gran, 308, 321, 322 
Gran R., 822 
Granada (Spain), 
208, 210, 214, 218, 
221 

Granada (Cent. 

Amer.), 624, 626 
Granadian Confed., 
646 

Qranard, 191, 202 


Grand Lake, 699 
Grand Lieu L. , 261 
Grand Menan I,, 
598 

Grand Pond L., 599 
Grand R., 693, 610 
Grand Rapids, 003 
Grandchamp, 234, 
247 

Grane or Kueit, 466, 
477 

Grangemouth, 165, 
182 

Grant HouseFt. ,589 
Grantham, 122, 129, 
157 

Grantown, 166, 183 
Granville, 234, 247 
Grasse, 235, 260 
Grassmere L., 159 
Gratz, 81, 808, 810, 
816, 822 

Graudenz, 299, 816 
Graulhet, 235, 249 
Grayelines, 233, 246 
Gravesend, 122, 131 
156 

Gravlna, 845, 358 
Gravina R. , 358 
Gray, 236, 250 
Grazalema, 210, 221 
Great Australian 
Bight, 676 
Great Bear L. , 579 
Great Fish R., 566 
Great Kei R., 666 
Great Kokel R., 321 
Great Pedee R., 609 
Great Salt L., 579, 
610 

Great Salt Lake 
City, 604 ' 

Great Sandy I., 676 
Great Slave L., 579, 
588 

Greece, 67, 371 
Greenock, 164, 109, 
184 

Greenland, 576, 677, 
684 

Greenlaw, 164, •167, 
181, 182 

Greenwich, 106, 122, 
131 

Gregory L., 677 
Greiffonbeig, 299, 
316 

Greinord, Loch, 179 
Greitz, 78, 288, 290, 
J)17 

Grenada I., 628, 629 
Grenade, 235, 248, 
249 

Grennah, 646, 547 
Grenoble, 80, 236, 
241, 245, 250 
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Gretna Green, 162, 
164, 185 
Greyt^wn, 625 
Griefswalde, 209, 
801, 317 

Grimma, 288, 318 
Grimsby, Great, 1 22, 
130, 158 

Grims^l M. , 334, 336 
Grimstead, East, 
123, 156 

Gris Nez C., 68, 
243 

Orisons, 832, 336 
Grodno, 78, 406, 412, 
415, 417 

Groningen, 79, 266, 
268, 270, 318 
Groote Eyland, 676 
Gros Glockner M,, 
72, 314, 354 
Grossa I., 314 
Grossenhain, 288, 
318 

Grossetti, 844, 857 
Grosswardein, 809, 
01 0 

Griinberg, 299, 316 
Guadaira R. , 220 
Guadajira R., 220 
Gnadajos R., 221 
Guadalaviar R. , 80, 

• 218, 222 

Guadalaxara, 212, 
220 

Guadalaxara 
(Amer.), 617, 618 
Guadalcanar I. , 685 
Guadalefra R., 220 
Guadalote R., 221 
Guadalfeo R., 221 
Guadaljorce R, 221 
Guadalmez R., 220, 
Guadalquivir R. , 80, 
218, 220 

Guadalupe R., 222 
Gudaramillo R., 220 
GUadarmina R., 221 
Guadeloupe I. , 257, 
577, 628, 629 
Gu&diana, Les Ojos 

GuadiSR.,80,218, 

220 

Guadiaro R., 221 
Guadiata R., 221 
Gualata, 550 
Gualatierl M., 638 
Guamachuco, 655, 
670 

Guanacache L., 640 
Guanacasto, 625 
Guanacaur6 M. , 626 
Guanar6, 647, 670 
Guajvor^R, 671 
Guardaful C., 529 


Guarlca R., 670 
Guarrezas R., 221 
Guastalla, 343, 359 
Guatemala, 624 
Guaviare R., 670 
Guayaquil, 646, 647, 
672 

Guayaquil, G. of, 
637, 672 
Guaymas, 617 
Gubbio, 344, 349,357 
Guben, 299, 316 
Guden Aa R., 279 
Giier R. , 247 
Gueret, 79, 238, 248 
Guernsey I., 146 
Guero Upas, 689 
Guerrero, 618 
Guesna R., 220 
Guia, 559 

Guiana.647— Dutch, 
275— French, 257 
Guildford, 123, 131, 
150, 156 

Guildford( Austral.), 
674, 675 

Guiloom R., 559 
Guilopiat R., 418 
Guimaraens, 221, 
210 

Guinea, 527, '557 
Guinea G,, 531 
Guinea, New, 686 
Guiona M., 73, 377 
Guipavas, 284, 247 
Guipuzcoa, 208, 209 
Guima R. , 487 
Giiisborough, 122, 
159 

Gujerat, 479, 480 
Guldja, 609, 517 
Gulgiad C., 391 
Gumbinnen,299, 316 
Gumri, 407, 419 
Gunaxuafo, 617, 618 
Gundamuk, 472, 487 
Gundava, 475, 487 
Gundava R., 487 
Gunduck R., 489 
Gunieh, 456, 476 
GUns, 822 
•GUns R., 322 
Guntoor, 480, 488 
Guriev, 406 
Gurkab, 541, 644 
Gurnighel, 836 
Gurral^ 470, 487 
Gurrah R., 489 
Gurun, 467, 477 
Qiistavia, 630, 631 
Gustrow, 287, 317 
Gut of Canso, 698 
Gwalior, 448, 480, 
485, 489 

Gwutter, 476 , 477 
Gwynion R., 153 


Gyergyos, 809, 321 
Gymes Pass, 316,392 
Gyongyos, 308, 824 
Gyula, 809, 321 

Haarlem, 266, 267, 
270 

Haase R. , 318 
Habesh, 643 
Habrah R. , 648 
Haddington, 164, 
167, 181, 182 
Hadersleben, 277, 
279 

Hadleigh, 122, 167 
Hadramaut, 465 
Hfemus M., 392 
Hae-tan I., 505 
Hajepoor, 488 
Hague, The, 266,267, 
270 

Haguenau, 236, 251, 

Hahirah, 660 
Hailsham, 123 
Hainan I,, 446, 506 
Hainault, 259 
Maine R., 271 
Hainech, 318 
Hainichen, 288 
Haiti I., 577, 628, 
629 

Hakodadi, 622 
Hal, 269, 260, 271 
Halberstadt, 300, 
302, 817 

Haldensleben, N. , ] 
300, 317 
Halesowen, 164 
Hales worth, 122,157 
Halfay, 541, 544 
Hall, 466 

Halifax, 121, 129,168 
Halifax(Amer, ), 697, 
698 

Halifax B., 670 
Halifax Hr., 698 
Halket Ft., 689 
HaU (Ger.), 288, 320 
Hall (Austr.), 808, 
822 

Halla, 487 
Halle, 300, 302, 317 
Hallein, 808, 322 
Halmstad, 482, 434. 
467 

Halstead, 122. 130, 
167 

Haltwhi8tle.121.169 
Halzfeld, 321, 309 
Hamadan. 469, 470, 
477, 617 

Hamah, 457,460,476 
Hamble R., 165 
Hambui^, 78, 287, 
289, 292, 293, 317 


Hamburg (U. S.), 
604, 609 

Hamdallahi, 554,659 
Hameln, 287, 818 
Hamilton, 164, 169, 
184 

Hamilton (Bermu- 
das), 634 

Hamilton (Canada), 
591, 593 

Hamilton (Tasm.), 
681 

Hamlets, Tower, 126 
Hamm, 300, 319 
Hammamet, 546 
Hamme, 259, 271 
Hammorfest, 431, 
433, 487 

Hammersmith, 126, 
143 

Haraoon L. , 450, 473 
Hampshire, New, 
602 ♦ 

Hampstead, 126 
Hampton, 126, 156 
Hampton, Little, 
128, 155 

Han Kiang R., 513 
Hanau, 287, 289, 819 
Han-chong, 503, 518 
Handek, Pall, 836 
Hang-choo, 502, 504, 
513 

Hango Point, 68, 413 
Han-kow, 503, 513 
Hanley, 125, 158 
Hann^ Bay House 
Ft., 689 

Hanniali, 490, 498 
Hannibal, 604, 609 
Hanover, 67, 78, 284, 
286, 288, 292, 298, 

Hanover(U. S.),602, 
604, 608 . 

Hansl, 489 
Hants, 123, 182 
Han-yang, 503, 513 
Hapsal, 416 
Hapsburg, 336 
Harasch R , 821 
Harburg, 287, 317 
Hardanger Fd., 435 
Hardanger Mts., 74, 
435 

Harderwyk, 266, 270 
Hare, La, 248 
Haro, 211, 222 
Harlebeest R. , 564 
Harlech, 127 
Harleston, 122, 167 
Harling, East, 122 
Harlingen, 266, 268, 
270 

Haroot R., 617 
Harran,467, 461,477 
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Harris Sounds 179 
Harrisburg, 578, 608, 
606, 609 

Harrogate, 122, 158 
Hart Fell, 180 
Hartford, 578, 602, 
606, 608 

Hartington, 125, 158 
Hartlaud, 124, 154 
Hartlaud Point, 146 
Hartlepool, 121, 128, 
159 

Harwich, 122, 180, 

157 

Harz Mts., 74, 292, 
303 

Hasbeya, 477 
Hasel R., 318 
Haslemere, 123 
Haslingdon, 124, 162 
Hasselt, 79, 259,260, 
271 

Hastings, 123, 131, 
155 

Hastings R., 677 
Hatteras C. , 676 
Hatfield, 126, 156 
Hatherleigh, 124 
Hatian, 489, 498 
Hattia I., 486 
Hauraki G., 688 
Haut Rhin, 236 
Hautain R., 564 
Haute Garonne, 235 
Haute Loire, 238 
Haute Marne, 236 
Haute 8a6ne, 286 
Haute Vienne, 238 
Hautes Alpes, 236 
Hautes Pyrenes, 
285 

Havana, 630 
Havant, 123, 155 
Havel R,317 
Haver R, 279 
Haverfordwest, 127, 
163 

Haverhill, 122, 167 
Havre, Le, 283, 289, 
246 

Hawaii L, 692 
Hawarden, 126, 162 
Haweeza, 468, 477 
Hawes, 121, 129, 

158 

Haweswater L., 159 
Hawick, 164, 168 
Hawke, 683 
Hawke B.. 683 
HawkesburyB., 077 
Hawkfhead, 124,152 
Hay, 127, 153 
Hazebrouck, 233, 
261, 271 

Headford, 192, 202 
Hean, 490, 498 


Hebrides Is., 68, 178 
Hebrides, New, Is., 
.686 

Hebroii(Kham),457, 
461, 477 

Hebron (Labrador), 
690 

Hechlngen,300, 303, 
319 

Hecla M., 70, 278 
Hedjar, 466 
Hedjaz, 466 
Hedinora, 432, 438 
Hedoii, 122, 158 
Heidelberg, 288, 291, 
819 

Heilbronn, 288, 819 
Heiligenstadt, 300 
Helder, 266, 267,270 
Helder Point, 266 
Helder 8tr., 269 
Helena, 604, 609 
Helensburgh, 165, 
172, 184 
Helicon M., 377 
Heligoland I., 99 
Hellada R, 377, 378 
Hellenic Mts , 392 
Helles Boumu C., 
391, 462 

Hellespont or Dar- 
danelles, 70, 391, 
462 

Hellin, 211, 221 
Helme R., 818 
Helmsdale, 166, 176, 
184 

Helmsley, 122, 168 
Helmstadt, 287, 318 
Helmund R., 449, 
617 

Helsingboig, 437 
Helsingfors, 78, 404, 
409, 415, 416 
Helstone, 124, 184, 
154 

Helvellyn M., 148 
Helvetian Alps, 383, 
884, 354 

Homel Hempstead, 
126, 156 

Hems, 467, 460, 476 
Heng-chow, 603, 518 
Heng-KiangR., 513 
Henley, 126, 166 
Henley - in - Arden, 
126. 164 

Herat, 449, 478, 617 
Heratilt, 286 
Hmault R, 249 
Herculaneum, 860, 
867 

Hercynio - Carpathi- 
an Mts., 78, 892 
Hereford, 124, 184, 
. 148, 163 


Herencia, 212, 220 
Herford, 300, 818 
Heri-rood R , 617 
Herisau, 320, 832, 
338 

Hermaness C., 178 
Hermanstadt, 809, 
312, 821 

Hermopolis, 873, 
376 

Hemad R., 822 
Heme B., 122, 166 
Hemosand, 78, 431, 
482, 486, 438 
Hersfleld, 287, 318 
Herstal, 259, 270 
Hortberg C., 278 
Hertford, 126, 141, 
150, 156 

Herts or Hertford- 
shire, 126, 141 
Hervey B., 676 
Hervey’s Is. ,693,694 
Herzegovina, 385, 
886 

Hesperian Mts. , 71 , 
217 

Hesse-Cassel, 67, 
284, 287 

Hesse - Darmstadt, 
67, 284, 287 
Hesse - Homburg, 
284, 287 

Hexham, 121, 159 
Heyte8bury,123, 155 
Hielmar L., 82, 437 
Hi^jres, 235, 260 
Hieres Is., 243 
Hiero I., 216 
Highgate, 126 
Highworth, 123, 156 
Hildburghausen, 

287, 818 

Hildesheim, 286, 

288, 318 

Hi] lab, 467, 461, 477 
Hillsborough, 190, 
201 

Himalaya Mts., 446 
Hinares B. , 220 
Hinckley, 125, 188, 
158 

Hindery B., 488 
Hindia, 487 
Hindoo Koosh Mts. , 
446 

Hlhdostan, 444, 477 
Hing-chow, 502, 618 
Hingham, 122 / 

Hinghengbat, 488 
Hing-wha, 602, 613 
Hinojosa, 210, 220 
Hirepoll, 886, 394 
Hirschbeig, 299, 810 
Hlrsova, 820, 886, 
894, 896 


Hissar, 489, 514 
Hit, 457, 477 
Hitchin, 126, 167 
Hitteren I., 435 
Hiz R., 157 
Hoai-ho R, 613 
Hoai-king, 602, 613 
Hoang-Ho R. , 449 
Hoang-Ho 8%a, 613 
Hobart Town, 681 
Hoddesdon, 126, 156 
Hodeida, 465, 477 
Hoden, 560 
Hof, 288, 317 
HoOTmill R. , 156 
Hohenzollern, 300 
Ho-kien, 602, 513 
Ho-kiug, 503, 513 
Holbeach, 122, 157 
Holguin, 630 
Holland, 266 
Holland N., 260 
Holland 8., 266 
Holstein, 276, 284 
Holt, 122, 157 
Holy I., 146 
Holyhead, 127, 144, 
162 . 

Holyhead I., 68,;146 
Holywell, 126, 143, 
152 

Holzemme R., 817 
HolzemplotzR,,817 
Homburg, 79, 287, 
289, 318, 319 
Ho-nan, 502, 513 
H6nauwar, 488 
Honda, 646, 670 
Honda R. , 626 
Honduras, 624 
Honduras C., 626 
Honduras G., 626 
Honfleur, 233, 240 
Hong - Kong, 100, 
602, 503, 605 
Hong-tse L., 605 
Honiton, 124, 165 
Honolulu, 698 
Honor R. , 203 
Hoo-choo, 602, 613 
Hooah-ho R., 61'3 
Hoogly, 488 
Hoogly R, 477, 488 
Hook of Holland, 
266 

Hoo-nan, 603 
Hoo-Pe, 603 
Hoorha R., 614 
Hoorn, 266, 267, 270 
Hoorn Diep R, 270, 
819 ' ' 

Hopedale, 690 
Horn C., 680 
Horn C. (Denmark), 
278 

Horn L.f 82, 487 
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Homcastle, 122,130, Huron L., 679, 693 

157 Hurrur, 667, 668 

Honisea, 122 Hurryhurr, 488 

Horqueta M., 638 Hurst, 123, 166 

Horsel R., 818 Husum, 277, 279 

Horsens, 277, 279 Hutsoo R., 488 

Horsham, 128, 155 Huy, 259, 260, 270 

Hosuugal^d, 479, Hwai-ngan, 602, 613 
487 Hyderabad, 448,480, 

Hotcbeou M., 447 483, 488 

Hotteutots’ Coun., Hydra, 373, 376 
661 Hydra I., 376 

Houm L., 179 Hydrabad, 479, 480, 

Houssa, 554 486 

Houston, 604, 609 Hymettus M., 377 
Hou-toR.,513 Hythe, 122, 131, 155 

Howden, 122, 158 

Howe C., 676 Ibar R., 321, 895 

Howth, 191, 201 Ibarra, 646, 672 

Howth Head, 198 Ibrail or Brahilov, 
Hoy, Hill of, 71, 177 320, 386, 390, 894 

Huallaga R., 671 Iceland I., 68, 277, 
Huamanga, 656, 671 283 

Huancavelica, 656, Ico, 651, 671 
671 IcoUo-i-Bengo, 558 

Huaimco, 656, 671 Icy C., 576, 684 
fluanuco M., 638 Ida M., 392 
Huarl, 655, 670 Idle R., 148, 158 
Huasco, 602, 671 Idria, 508, 311, 360 
Huaura, 666, 672 Idria R., 360 
Hudderslield, 121, Idulabad, 488 
129 4 Iglau, 307, 310, 822 

Huddiksvall, 432, Iglawa R., 822 
438 Iglesius, 343, 347 

Hudson, 603, 609 Iglo, 309, 322 
Hudson B., 577 Igualada, 211, 222 
Hudson Bay Terri- Iguape, 652, 671 
tories, 100, 586 IhleR.,817 
Hudson R., 578 Ihna R., 816 
Hudson 8tr., 577 Ij R., 419 
Hu6 490, 498 Ijighmsk, 618, 621 

Huelva, 210, 220 Ike Aral L., 610 
Huercalovera, 210, Ilchester, 123, 154 
221 Hen R., *203 

Hnesca, 211, 222,218 Ilford, 122, 166 
Hughton, 124 Ilfracojnbe, 124, 

Hull, 129, 160 148, 164 

fIuUR.,158 111.609, 617 

Huml>er Mouth, 146, Ili R., 617 
150,151 IliacoR., 877 

Hhtnber R. , 168 Ilitchi, 617 
Humboldt B. ^ 677 III R. , 261 , 320 
Humboldt L. , 610 lUe R. , 247 
Hungary, 308 Ille-et-Velaine, 234 

Hungerford, 128,166 lller R., 822 • 

Huuse R., 79, 269, Illimani M., 638, 660 
270, 318 Illinois, 603, 609 

Hunstanton Pt. , 146 Illyria, 308 
Hunter R., 677 Ilin R., 318 
Huntingdon, 126, Ilmenau R., 317 
139, 160, 167 Ilminster, 123, 154 
Huntly, 165, 174, 183 llo R. , 672 
Hurda, 487 Ilobasco, 624 

^urdwar, 479, 482, Haley, 123 
' 488 Imbroa I. , 391 

Huringata R., 488 Iiuil K, 617 


Imola, 844, 368 Inverkeithing, 166, 
Imoschi, 323, 398 182 

Impey R., 677 Inverness, 166, 176, 
Inagua, Gt., I., 628 181, 183 

Inch, Loch, 185 Inverury, 166, 183 

Inchcape L, 178 Iona I., 178 
Inchcolm I., 178 Ionia, 693 
Inchkeith I., 178 Ionian Is., 69, 99, 
Indols, 436, 437, 438 391 

Independence, 604, Ionian Sea, 69, 868, 
609 391 

Inderowty R., 488 Iowa, 603, 609 

India, 444, 477 Iowa City, 603, 606, 

India, Farther, 444, 609 

497 Ipsala, 386, 894 

India, British, 100, Ipsambul, 641, 642, 
479 544 

Indian L., 679 Ipswich, 122, 180, 

Indian Territory, 604 167 

Indiana, 608 Iput R., 418 

Indianapolis, 578, Iquique, 656, 672 
603, 609 Irak-Ajemi, 469 

Indies, West, 628 Irapuato, 617 
Indigirka R. ,449,521 Irbit, 405 
Indore, 480, 486 Ireland, 68, 189 
Indre, 237 Ireland, New, 1., 

ludre R., 248 686 

ludre-et-Loire, 237 Ireland’s Eye, 198 
Indus R., 448, 450, Irish Sea, 70, 148 
487 Irk R., 162 

Ingali M., 664* Irkutsk, 449, 618, 
Ingelmtinster, 259, 621 

271 Iron Gate, 892 

Ingleborough M., Iroquois R., 692 
148 Irrawaddy R., 448, 

Ingolstadt, 288, 321 449, 489 

Ingouville, 233, 239, Irthing R., 162 
246 Irtish R , 621 

Ingria, 404 Irva R., 418 

Ingul R., 417 Irvine, 164, 169, 184 

Inhurabane, 667 Irvine R., 184 
Inkermann, 407, 418 Irvingstown, 190, 
Inn R., 322 202 

Innerleithen, 164, Irwell R., 162 
170 Isa R., 420 

Innerste R., 318 Isaac R., 247 
Innis Bofinl., 198 Isabel I., 686 
Innis Turk, 198 Isaca, 664, 659 
Innsbriickr 81, 808, Isaktchi, 320, 386, 
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Nagy-KDcinda, 809, Narraganset B., 608 
^ Narva, 404, 408, 416 

Nagy-K6r»s, 808,321 Naseby, 125, 189, 157 
Nahe R , 319 Nashua, 602, 608 

Nahr-el-Mukut R., Nashville, 578, 604, 

476 607, 609 

Nahun, 489 N assau, 284, 287, 630 

Naio, 690 Nassicl^ 480, 488 

Naim, 166, 174, 181, Natal, 100, 662, 663 

183 Natal (BrazU), 661, 

N^jpore, 490 662, 671 

Nakbchevan, 407, Natohezf604,607,600 
418, 419 Natchitoches, 604, 

Nakliltchevan, 407, 609 

418 Nathe R, 317 

NaMele, 672 Nattore, 488 

Nalon R. , 80, 219 Nau C. , 68, 858 
1 Namaqua, 562 Nanmburg, 800, 302, 

' Namur, 79, 259, 260, 817 

270 Nauplia, 874, 878 

Nan, 489, 498 Nauplia G., 378 

Nan-chang, 449, 602, N auvoo, 603,606, 600 
613 Navan, 191, 194, 201 

Nancy, 79, 236, 241, Navarra, 211 
245, 819 Navarrino, 872, 376, 

Nandair, 488 878 

Nandokando L., 499 Naver L., 185 
Nangrung, 489, 498 Navigators Is., 693, 
Nan^ng, 502, 513 694 

Nankin, 449,502,504, Naxia, 878 
613 Naxos (Sicily), 875 

Nan-ltngM.,447,602 Naxos I,, 376 
Nan-ngan, b02, 513 Naze C., 146 
Nan-ngan R., 613 Naze or Lindesnaes 
Nantes, 284, 245, 247 C., 6^ 435 

Nantwich, 124,152 Neagh L., 81, 204 
Nan-yang, 602, 618 Neagh Mts., 200 
Nan-yong, 502, 613 Neath, 127, 146, 163, 
Naonga, 668, 569 Neath R, 163 
Napa, 622 NebalR,8l7 

Naples, 842, 344,360, Nebraslca, 604, 609 
867, ^1, 862, 864, Neckar R, 819 
809 * Nedda R., 819 

Naples, G., 853, 867 Nedjed, 465 
Napoleon - Vendee, Needham - Market, 
234, 248 122. 167 

Napoli di Malvasia, Needles, 0., 146 
373, 876, 878 Nee-e-gata, 622 
Napoli di Romania, Neeloomar R., 489 
874, 876 Neembucu, 668, 071 

Naror Betchy R. ,157 Neerauch, 489 
Nara, 522, 623 Moy R; 200, 202, 
Nara B., 420 204 

Narbao R., 220 Neepigon R, 698 
Narberth, 127, 168 Neermul, 488 
Narbonne, 235, 240, Negapatam, 488 
249 NegoiM.,814 

Nardo, 345, S68 Negrais C., 446, 485 
Naree Bm 497 ^ Negro C., 628 

Narenta 928, N^opont I., or 
893 Euboea, 69, 872, 

Narew R* , «16 874, 870, 878 

Naiiel, 572 Nehavend, 469, 477 

Narim, 618, 611 Neheemabad, 468 
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Neilgherrie* Mta., Nevers, 79, 287, 342, 
487 247 ; 

Neilston, 164, 184 Neviansk, 465 
Kei88e,299, 801, 817 Kevin, 137, 102 
NelsBe R., 817 Nevis, Ben, M., 70, 
Nellore,480,484,488 71, 180 

Nelson, 689 New Albany, 603,009 

Nelson (N. ZeaL), New Araaterdam, 
683 650, 670 

Nelson, Port, 689 New Archangel, 676, 
Nen R., 160 683 

Nenagh, 192, 197, New Bedford, 602, 
220 606, 608 

Nenagh R., 202 New Brandenburg, 
NeneR., 167 287,819 

Neokhorio, 886, 389, N ew Brunswick, 697 
894 New Brunswick (U. 

Nepakto, 372, 378, S.), 603, 609 

378 New Caledonia, 267 

Nepaul, 480 New Glasgow, 697 

Nephln-Beg M., 199 New Guateumla, 
Nepissing L., 593 624, 626 

Nerac, 234, 249 New Jersey, 603 

Nerbudda, 479 New Santander, 617 

Nerbudda R,, 448, New Leon, 617 
487 New London, 602, 

Nerl R., 420 608 

Nertchin8k,614,618, New Market, 126, 
619 140, 157 

Nerussa R., 418 New Mexico, 604 
Nervion'R., 80, 219 New Norfolk, 681 
Nesenbach R., 320 New Orleans, 604, 
Nesyarvi L., 420 607 

Ness L , 185 New Plymouth, 683 

Ness R., 183 New Providence L, 

Neston, 124, 162 628 

NethanR.,184 New South Wales, 
NetheR,271 673 

Nethe,Little,R., 2n New York, 603, 006, 
Netherlands, 67, 266 609 

Nette R, 819 New Zealand, 672, 

Netze R, 816 673, 682 

Nenburg, 288, 821 Newark, 126, 137, 
Neuch&tel, 320, 831, 168 

832 Newark (Amer.), 

NeuchAtelL , 82,887 603, 606, 609 

Neusatz, 809,812,321 Newbem, 603, 609 
Neuse R., 609 Newburg (Amer.), 

Neusiedl See, 82, 603, 

Neusohl, 809, 812, Newburgh, 166, 183, 
802 Newburgh (Wales), 

Neuss, 800,319 127 

Neustadt, 2W, 317 Newbury, 128, 132, 
Neurftadt • au - der - 166 

Hardt, 820 Newbury Port, 602, 

Neu BtreUtz, 78, 608 

287, 289, 817, 819 NewcAstle (Amer.X 
.Neumtsoheln, 807, 697, 608, 609 

316 Newcastle (Aus- 

Neuwied, 800, 819 tral.X 674 

Neva R, 78, 867, Newoa^e (Irel.X 

416,621 inim 

Nevam de Sasagn* Newcastle Bmlyn, 
anoa M., 688 127, 168 

Nevada de Tolnos, Newcastle(onTytte), 
M., 619 ^ 131, 160, 169 


I Newcastle' under- Nicastro, 844 6SI, 
Lyne,126,187,168 368 

Newenham C.,676, Nice, 342, 848, 847, 
684 357 

Newfoundland L, Nice Q., 248 
100, 677, 697 Nicobar Is. , 282, 488 

Newhaven, 123, 166, Nicolaiev, 407, 412, 

163, 182 417 

Newhaven (U.8.), Nicolsburg, 807, ffi2 

602, 606, 609 NicopoU, 820, 886, 

Newnham, 126, 168 290, 394, 896 

Newport(IreL),192, Nicosia, 846 

202 Nicoya, 626 

Newport (Isle of Nicoya G., 677, 626 
Wight), 123, 182 Nida R, 816 
Newport (Mon- Nidd R, 168 
mouthsh.), 124, Niemen R., 78, 8W, 
134, 163 416, 417 

Newport (Shropeh.), Nieschln or Nejin, 
124, 168 407, 417 

Newport (U. 8.), 602, Nie8enbeckeR,S16 
606, 608 Nieuburg, 287, 818 

Newport(Wale8Xl27 Nieuveld Mts., 664 

Newport - Pagnell, Nieuwer - Ainstel, 
128, 157 266 

Newry, 190, 193, 201 Nievoli R, 867 
Newry R., 201 Nifevre, 237 

Newseat, 126 Niewieza R, 417 

Newton (Amer.), Niger R, 631, 669 

603, 609 Nigritia, 627, 664 

Newton (Lancas,X NiTar, 210, 221 

124, 162 Nyni-Kamtchatka, 

Newton (Wales), 618, 621 

127, 144 Nijni-Koliinsk. 449, 

Newton-Ards, 190, 618, 621 

193, 201 Nijnl-Lamov, 406, 

Newton-Barry, 191, 419 

263 Nyni-Novgorod, 81, 

Newton - Bushel, 406, 410, 416, 419 

124, 166 Nijni-Tagllsk, 406, 

Newtown - Butler, 621 

190 Nike, 664, 659 

Newton -Limavady, Nile R, 628, 681, 

190, 202 638, 644 

Newton - Stewart, Nim^en, 286, 268, 

164, 168, 186 270 

Newton - Stewart Nimes, 286, 240, 
(Ire.), 190, 202 249 

I Newtown - Hamil- Nimroud, 481 
I ton, 190 Nineveh, 467, 461, 

Ngami L., 628, 632, 477 

672 Nin^uta, 609, 614 

Ngan-hwi, 602 Ning-po, 609, 613 
Ngan-king, 449, 802, * Nio I., 376 
618 Niort, 234, 289^ 244 

Ngan-loo, 603, 613 Niphon L, 622 
Ngo-yu R., 613 NlpiMlng L., 694 
Nhing-qne, 602, 613 Nishajpoor, 468,469 
Niagara, 691, 693 Nis8a,8£l, 386^ 890, 
Niagara Falls, 692, 396 

693 Nlssawa R, 823, 

NiagaraR,692 - NltendiL, 68* 
Nicaragua, 624, 626 Nith R, 181 , 
Nicaragua L„ 679, NittPaaa, 44? ^ 

626 NiukL.,81 

Nicaria I., 461 Nlv^es, m, tn 
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Niyanjizi L., 678 Noe8i-B4 1. , 267, 630 
Nlxarapatam, 490, Noto, .845 
488 Notre Darae B. , 698 

Nizibin, 457, 477 Notre Dame Mt«., 
Nizza - Monferrato, 692 
343, 359 Nottingham, 125, 

NIrzuwah, 465 137, 150, 168 

Nocera, 344, 357 Noun, 609, 614 
Nogent-le- Rotrou, Noun R., 514, 548 
^3, 248 Nova Scotia, 576, 697 

Noimioutier, 234 Novaia Zemlia Is., 
Noirmoutierl., 243 68, 413 

Nola, 844, 357 Novara, 343, 346, 359 

NombredeDios, 617 Novela, 211, 221 
Nonette R., 246 Novgorod, 78. 404, 
Nord, 233 409, 415, 416 

Nord C., 68, 278 Novi, 321, 348, 347, 
Norden, 287, 318 886, 895 

Nordemey I., 291 Novi-Bazar, 321, 
Nordhausen, 300, 386, 387, 895 

302, 318 Novo - Georgievsh, 

Nordheim, 318 408 

Nordkyn C., 68, 435 Novoi- Oskol, 405, 
Nordland, 481 418 

Nordlingen,288, 822 Novomoskovsk, 407, 
Nore R., 203, 205 417 

Norfolk, 122, 130 Novo-Sicversk, 407, 
Norfolk (U. 8.), 603, 417 

607, 609 Novo - Tcherkask, 

Norfolk 1. , 100, 685 407, 413, 415, 418 

Noric Alps, 314 Noya R,, 222 
Nonnan F^., 588 Noyel R., 488 
Norman Is., 69 Noyon, 233, 246 
Norriston, 603, 609 Nu-Gariep R., 664 
Norrkdping, 432,434 Nubia, 884, 641 
Norrland, 431 NuddyR.,489 

North American Nuddea, 488 
States, 575 Nugeenah, 490 

North C. , 68, 74, 435 Nuggur-Parkur, 487 
North C. (Amer.), Nugfandee R., 488 
598 Nugor R., 477 

North a (New NugraR.,420 
Zeal.), 683 Nukabeeva I., 695 

North I., (583 Nuko I., 414 

Northallerton, 122, Nun C., 628, 648 
168 Nuneaton, 125, 138, 

Northampton, 126, 169 

189, 150, 157 • Nunhez R, 659 

Northampton (U. Nuoro, 848 
8.), 602, 608 Nlimberg, 288, 291, 
Northumberland, 619 
121, 127 Nusseerabad, 487 

Northumberland NutheR.,317 
Str., 598 ■ Ny-Carleby, 416 

Northwich, 124, 162 Nyamtz, 887, 891 
Norway, 67, 430 Nyanza L., 628, 689 
Norway District Nyborg, 277, 279 
(Amer.), 689 Nyfi, 664, 569 
Norway Houae Port, Nj^aard QL, 436 
589 Nyiregyhaza, 309, 

Norwich, 122, 130, 812, 321 

160, 167 Nykerk, 266, 270 

Norwich(U.S.),602, Nykttping, 482, 436, 
608 438 

Nosop R, 664 Nymegen, 266, 268, 
NOMon, 268, 818 270, 319 


Nyasum Fiord, 278 Oise R., 246 
Nystad, 416 Oitz L., 623 

Oka R., 419, 420 

Oahit I., 693 Okocliobee L., 610 

Oakham, 125, 138, Okhak, 590 
160, 158 Okhotsk, 445, 518, 

Oatlands, 681 621 

Oaxaca, 618, 619 Okhotsk Sea, 416 
Oban, 165, 184 Okota R., 621 
Obdorsk M., 75, 414 Old Guatemala, 621, 
Oberheim, 236, 251, 625 

320 Old Head C., ITS 

Oberland Gl., 835 Oldenburg, 78, 281, 
Obi G., 446 267, 289, 318 

Obi R., 449, 521 Oldenhoni M., 331 

Oboian, 406. 417 Oldham, 124, 1;16, 

Obra R., 316 152 

Ocafia, 212, 219, 646, Oleggio, 343, P59 
670 Olekminsk, 518, 621 

0<?eania, 672 Olensk, 621 

0(5hil Hills, 180 Oleron I., 243 
Ochiltree, 164, 184 Oli, 609, 518 

Ochrida, 393 Olifant R., 604 

Ocdirida L., 395 Oliiida, 662, 671 
Ock R., 166 OUveuQa, 651, 670 

Ocker R., 818 Olivenza, 210, 220 

Ocklokonee R., 609 Ollorton, 125 
Ocmulgee R., 609 01mutz,S07,310,322 

Oconee R., 609 Olney, 126, 167 
Oczakov, 407, 417 Olona R., 359 
Odensee, 277, 278, Olonek R. , 449, 521 

279 Olonetz, 404, 410 

Odensee Fiord, 278 Olonka R., 416 
Odenwald, 292 Olot, 211, 222 
Oler R,78, 303,816, Olsa R. , 817 
316 Oltenitza. 386, 390, 

Odessa, 407,412,417 895 

Odessa G., 69, 415 Olvera, 210, 221 
Odet R., 247 Olympia, 872, 375, 

Odiarca R. , 220 378, 604, 610 

Odiel R., 220 Olympus M. , 73, 392 

Odiham, 123 Om R., 621 

Oe, Mull of, C., 178 Omagh, 190, 194, 

Oe-chow, 603, 604, 200, 202 

618 Oman, 465 

Oedenburg, - 308, Oman G., 446, 470, 
311, 822 477 

Oeiras, 639, 651, 671 Ombrone R., 857 
Oeland la,, 69, 74, Ombrone SeueseR., 
436 367 

Oels, 299, 317 Omer Begh R,,^48 

Oelsa R,, 817 Omoa, 624, 625 

Oesel I., 69, 414 Omrawnttee, 487 
Ofanto R., .358 Omsk, 618, 621 
Ofen or Buda, 808, Oflate, 209 
311 Ondonga, 661 

Offenbach, 287, 289, Onega, 404, 416 
319 Onega L., 81, 421 

Oglio R., 869 Onega R, 77, 410, 

0^or8R.,158 420 

Ohio R., 603, 609 Oneglia, 84.% 867 
Ohlau, 299. 316 Oneida L. , 610 
Ohlau R, 317 Ongole, 480, 488 

Ohre R, 817 O^rio L. , 679, 598 

Oich 186 Onteulente, 211, 222 

Oise, 233 Ooch, 487 
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Oochan L., 185 
Oodeypoor, 481, 483, 
489 

Oodypoor, 448, 480, 

489 

Gojeln, 448, 480,486, 
489 

Oo-Kiang R., 513 
Oontaree, 489 
Oosbach R., 320 
Oo8terhout, 260, 270 
Ootakamund, 488 
Opoln I., 694 
Oporto, 80,212, 216, 
218, 219 
Oppa R., 817 
Oppeln, 299, 316 
Oppido, 346, 362 
Opus, 323 

Ora?rajdkull M., 278 
Oran, 646, 647 
Orange, 286, 240, 260 
Orange R., 531, 660, 
564 

Orange R. Repub- 
lic, 663 

Orbe R., 249, 859 
Orbitella L., 360 
Orca R., 869 
Orebro, 432, 434, 
436, 438 
Oregon, 604 
Oregon City, 604,610 
Orel or Orlov, 406, 
410, 415 

Oi'ellana R., 639 
Orenburg, 406, 411, 
416, 420, 449 
Orense, 208, 209, 
218, 219 

Orfah, 457, 461, 477 
Oria, 210, Ml 
Oribavs, 618 
Orihu^la, 211, 221 
Orinoco R., 639,670 
Orissa, 480, 487, 488 
Oristano, 843, 847 
Orizaba M., 678, 619 
Orkhon R., 621 
Orkney and Shet- 
land, 68, 119, 166, 
177, 178 

Orleans, 79, 237, 242, 
245, 247 

Orleans, New, 609 
Orlov, 81, 406, 419 
Onne’B Hd., Ot., 
146 

Ormskirk, 124, 162 
Ormuz I., 470 
Ormuz Str., '446, 470 
Ornain R., 246 
Ome, 234 
Orne R., 247 
Orogawo, 622 
Orontes R., 448, 476 


Orotavo, 212 
Orphano, 886 
Orphano G., 391 
Orria R., 219 
Orsk, 406, 420 
Orsova, 820 
Oi-sova, New, 886, 
390 

Orta R., 816 
Ortegal C., 68, 216 
Orthez, 236, 249 
Ortler Spitz M., 72, 
314, 354 
Orton, 124 
Ortona, 846, 358 
Ora R., 671 
Oruro, 659, 660, 672 
Orvieto, 344, 357 
Orwell R., 157 
Osaca, 522, 528 
Osaki, 522, 523 
Osborne, 123 
Oschatz, 288, 317 
Osinio, 344, 358 
Oskol R., 418 
Osnian-Bazar, 321, 
386, 395 

Osnabriick, 286, 289, 
818 

Ossa M., 392 
Ostashkov, 405, 419 
Osteiid, 268, 259, 
271 

Oster, 417 
08ten)de, 287, 818 
Osteroe 1., 71 
Oatereund, 432, 436 
Ostr R., 418, 420 
Ostrog, 400, 418 
Ostrogoisk, 405, 4] 9 
Ostrov, 416 
Ost-See, 291 
Osuna, 210, 221 
Oswego, 693, 603 
Oswestry, 124, 154 
Otago, 683 
Otngo Harbour, 683 
Othrys M., 392 
Otley, 121, 158 
Otovalo, 646, 672 
Otranto, 345, 368 
Otranto 0., 68, 353 
Otranto Str. , 70, 353, 
891 

Otrar, 614, 617 
Ottawa, 576, 691 
Ottawa R., 698 
Otter R., 166 
Otterburn, 121, 128 
Otway C., 676 
Oublnsk L., 619 
Oubsa L., 610 
Oucb6, 617 
Ouch6 R., 250 
Oude, 479, 489 
Oudenarde, 269, 260 


Ougarnee, R., 202 
Oughter L., 204 
Oughterard, 192,202 
Oiila, 609 

Ouliassouti, 609,617 
Ou-mong, 613 
Oundle, 125, 167 
Ourga, 449, 509, 621 
Oiiro-Preto, 639,662 
053, 671 
Ourthe R., 270 
Ouse R. (Amer.), 
692 

Ouse, Great, R., 157, 
160 

Ouse, Lit., R., 167 
Ouse It. (Sussex), 
165 

Ouse R. (York), 148 
16S 

Oust R., 247 
Ouvese R. , 249 
Ouzel R., 157 
Ovuda, 343, 359 
Ovar, 212, 219 
Over-Flakkee I., 
268 

Overyssel, 266 
Oviedo, 80, 208, 209, 
213, 219 
OwelL., 204 
.OwenduffR., 202 
Owyhee I., 093 
Oxford, 126, 140, 
150, 166 

Oxford House Ft, 
689 

Oxnain, 164 
Ozeros L. , 879 
Ozieri, 343 
Ozorkow, 316, 406 

Pa, 611, 613 
Paearaiiua Mts., 650 
Pacific City, 004, 
010 

Paetolus R., 476 
Padang, 088 
Paderbom, 800, 302, 
818 

Padron, 209, 219 
Padstow, 154 
Padua, 809, 813,860 
Peestum, 867 
Puglia R., 357 
Paglione R., 367 
Pago I., 814 
Pahang, 489, 498 
Pahlunpore,480,487 
Paillouri C., 391 
Paingunga R., 488 
Paisley, 164, 109, 
184 

Psiianl L., 82 
Paknam, 489, 498 
Paks, 308, 321 


PaleBtrina, 844, 357 
Palamow, 489 
Palancia R., 222 
Palar R., 488 
Palawan I., 691 
Palencia, 208, 211, 
219 

Palenque, 618, 622 
Paleopoli, 373 
Palermo, 846, 352, 
361 

Palestine, 457, 459 
Palinuro C., 363 
PalitzL,316 • 
PalkStr.,446, 486 
Pallamcottah, 433 
Pallee, 480, 487 
Palma, 210, 346 
Palma (Balea^es), 
212, 216, 216 
Palmanora, 360 
Palmas C., 628 
Palmas,Las,212,215 
Palmi, 344, 358 
Palmyra, 457, 400 
Palmyras Pt,, 486 
Palos, 210, 220 
Palos C., 68, 216 
Pal pa, 489 
Paltee L., 450 
Palu. 457, 477 
Pamiers, 235, 249 
Pamir, Plateau of; 
445 

Pampas, 666 
Pamplona, 80, 211, 
214, 218, 222 
‘ Pamplona (8. Am.), 
646, 647, 670 
Panipur, 487 
PanamA, 646, 647, 
672 

PanamA B., 677, 637 
PauamA G., 672 
PanamA Isth., 676, 
086 

Panaro R., 359 
Pancsova, 809, 820, 
321, 396 

Paudoorua, 488 
Paueas, 477 
Pangani, 668 
Panipnt, 489 
Panjasang I. , 690 
Panjim, 480,486, 488 
Pantellaria 1., 69, 
358 

Panuco R , 020 
Pao-king, 503, 613 
Paola, 344, 358 
Paou I., 694 
Papa, 808. 322 
Paplete, 694 
Papua, 276, 686 
Para, m, 851,662 
Para or Belem, 671 
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Para or Grand B., 
«71 

Paraguaco B., ftTl 
Paraguana, Pen., 
63i 

Paraguay, 668, 671 
Parahyba, 661, 671 
ParamarltK), 650,670 
Paramatta, 674 
Paramythla, 886, 893 
Parand, 639, 652, 
666, 671 

Paraiiahylt)a,661,671 
Paranahyba B., 639 
Parangla Pass, 447 
Parati, 632, 671 
Parbuttee R., 489 
Parchim, 287, 817 
Paita, 386, 898 
Paris G , 670 
Parina C., 636 
Parinda, 488 
Paris, 67, 79, 232, 

237, 242, 246, 246 
Parkgate, 124, 132 
Parma, 80, 342, 343, 

347, 356, 369. 362, 
363, 869 
Parma R., 359 
Parnassus M., 877 
Paropamisan Mts., 
446 

Paros I,, 816 
Parras L., 620 
Parret R., 164 
Parrot B., 160 
Parry la,, 677 
Parsonstown, 191, 
195, 202 
Parta G. , 637 
Parthenay, 284, 248 
Partick, 164, 184 
Pa8-de>Calal8, 233, 

238, 243, 246 
Pasco, 666, 671 
Pasco M., 688 
Pascuaro, 617 
Pasewalk, 299, 816 
Passage - du - Four, 

248 

Passage, West, 191, 
208 

Passaraaquoddy B., 
599, 608 

Passau, 288. 290, 
321,822 

Pessarge B., 316 
Passaro C., 68, 363 
Passarovlci, 821, 
866, 396 
Pasto, 646, 672 
Pastoa R., 671 
Paavig R 82 
Patajoki R., 82 
P^agouto, 661, 666 
pBtAnago^489, 498 


Patapsoo R, 6(K1 
Pate^ Bridge, 122 
Fatemo, 845, 358 
Paternoster Pt, 664 
Paterson, 603, 609 
Patia R., 672 
Patience C., 509 
Patmos I, 461, 462 
Patna, 448, 479, 481, 

488 

Patras, 872,376, 878 
Patras G., 376, 378 
Patrington, 122, 168 
Patta, 667 i 

Pan, 80, 235, 240, 
245, 249 
Pautd, R. 671 
Pavia, 842, 359 
Pavlograd, 407, 417, 
418 

Pavlovo, 405, 419 
Pavlovsk, 405, 418 
Pawtucket, 602, 608 
Pay ana L., 421 
Payta, 666, 666, 672 
Peace R., 686, 589 
Peal I., 692 
Pearl R., 609 
Pechili Q., 613 
Pedrotallagalla M., 
480 

Peebles, 104, 170, 
181, 182 
Peel Fell, 180 
Peelee-Cheet, 479, 
483, 489 
Peene R., 317 
Peguitz R. , 319 
Pegu, 449, 479, 482, 

489 

Pegu R., 489 
Peibo R, 613 
Peile R., 816 
Peipus L., 82. 421 
Pe-klang, 513 
Pekin, 602, 618 
Pelew Is. , 692 
Pe-Ling M., 447,502 
Pelion M., 

Pella, 663, 664 
Felly Ft., 589 
Peltew R, 316 
Pelvoux M., 72, 

244, 354 
Pemba I., 630 
Pembrldge, 124 
Pembroke, 127, 146, 
153 

Pembnan B., 689 
Pena de Pe&aranda 
M., 217 
Penang I., 478 
Penas C., 218 
Penns de San Pedro, 
“ 211,222 
Penedo, 652, 671 


PenicuDc, 163, 182 
Penk R., 159 
Penkridge, 126, 169 
Pennalr R, 488 
Pennigant M., 148 
Pennine Alps, 333, 
834,354 

Pennine Chain, 148 
Pennistone, 121, 
129, 158 

Pennsylvania, 603 
Penobscot R, 608 
PeBomping,490, 498 
Pefion - de - Velez, 
646, 647 

Pefton - de - Velez 
Is., 548 

Penpont, 163, 185 
Penrith, 125, 136, 
152 

Ponryn, 124, 134,164 
164 

Pensacola, 604, 609 ’ 
Pentland Hills, 180 
Penza, 81, 406, 411, 

415, 419 

Penzance, 124, 184, 
Peoria, 608, 609 
Pera, 886, 389, 394 
Perak, 498, 499 
Perdu M,, 243 
I Perejaslav, 407, 417 
Perekop, 407, 418 
Perekop G., 69, 414, 
418 

Perekop Isth., 68 
Poreslav, 406, 420 
Perigueux, 234, 246, 
248 

Perleberg, 299, 817 
Perm, 81, 406, 411, 

416, 419 

Pernambuco, 652, 
671 

Pemau, 404, 41G 
Pemau R, 416 
Peronne, 238, 246 
Perpignan, 80, 236, 
240, 246, 249 
Perry R, 154 
Porsante R., 816 
Pershore, 126, 168 
Persia, 448 
Per8ianG.,446,470, 
477 

Pertabgurh, 489 
Perth, 166, 172,181, 

Perth (Araer.), 591, 
693 

Perth (Austral.), 
674, 6T5 
Pertuis, 260 
Peru, 655 

Perugia, 844,849,857 
Perugia L., 860 


Peruwelz, 259, 271 
Pesaro, 344, 858 
Pescara R., 868 
Peseta, 844, 857 
Pe-8han Mts., 447 
Peshawur, 479, 483, 
487 

Pesio R, 369 
Pessek R., 303 
Pesth, 808, 811, 821 
Petchora R., 77, 
415, 416 

Peterborough, 125, 
139, 167 

Peterhead, 165, 174, 
183 

Petersburg (U. S.X 
603, 607, 606 
Petersburg, 8t, 78, 
404, 408, 415 
Petersfleld, 123, 165 
Peterwardeln, 80, 
809, 813, 816, 320 
Petherton, North, 

Petherton, South, 
12.8, 164 
Petoone, 614 
Petra, 465, 477 
Petrinia, 809, 321 
Petrovsk, 406, 418 
PetropRulov8ki,618, 
619, 621 

Petrorit<;h, 886, 394 
Petrozavadsk, 78, 
404, 409, 416, 416 
Petworth, 128, 166 
Pezenaa, 285, 249 
Pfeffers, 832, 386 
Pforzheim, 288, 291, 
826 

Plialsbourg, 236, 
251, 820 

Pliarimr R., 477 
Phars I., 688 
Pliarsala, 886, 388, 
394 

Pliiladelphia, 603, 
606, 609 
Philae I., 638 
Philates, 886, 893 
Hillippine Is., 229, 
687, 691 

Philippopolla, 886, 
889, 894 
Phillipolis, 663 
PW^stad, 432, 434, 

PhlliT>8town,191 208 
Phmlpville, 646 
Phocls, 372 
Phonia L., 879 
Phrygius R., 470 
Phthlotls, 872 
Phuien, 490, 498 
Fhunga, 498 
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Piacenza, 343, 847, Pittabum 603, 606, Poltav»,81,407,412, Port Copiwo, 661, 
36» 609 415, 417 761 

Piauhi, 061 Pitzunda, 408, 419 Poltawka R., 417 Port Oulebra, 626 

Piaslni L., 619 Piura, 666, 667, 672 Polycandro I., 876 Port Dalrymple, 681 

Hare B., 360 Pizzo, 344, 368 Polynesia, 672, 693 Port Denison, 676 

Piazza, 346 Placentia, 209, 220, Pomerania, 299 Port EUzabeth, 603 

Pic Nethou M., 71, Placentia B., 698 Pompeii, 360, 867 Port Elliot, 674 

217,248 Pia88y,479,481,488 Pouany, 488 Port Kspafia, 680, 

PicliincaM., 638 Plataea, 872, 374,378 Pondicherry, 267, 631 

IHokering, 122, 168 Flatten See, 82, 828 479, 481, 486, 488 Port Glasgow, 164, 

Pico I., 217 Plattsburg, 693,603 Ponga, 489 169, 184 

Pictou, 697, 698 Plan L., 293 Pont - 4 - Mousson, Port Hope, 691, 693 

Piddle B., 165 P]auen,288, 290,318 236, 260, 819 Port Jackson, 676 

Piddleton, 123, 165 Pleisse R, 817 Pont- Audemer, 283, Port Leon, 604 
Piedmont, 343 Plenty, B., 683 246 Port Lincoln, 674 

Pietenixaritzburg, PJettenburg B. , 664 Ponta Dolgada, 218, Port Louis, 100, 629, » 

663 Plock, 78, 316, 406, 216 687 

Pigeon B,, 693 411 Pontarlier, 236, 260 Port Luke, 629 

Pike’s Head M., 678 Ploemeur, 234 Pontcbartrain L., Port Macquarie, 674 
PUcomayo R, 671 Ploen See, 279 610 Port -Mahon, 212, 

Pillau, 299, 816 Plocnnel, 284, 247 Pontecorvo, 344, 357 216 

Pilsen, 807, 310, 318 Ploesti or Plovest, Pontefract, 121, 129, Port Maitland, 693 
Piiiczow, 316, 406 386, 395 168 Port Natal, 664 

Pind-Dadun-Kban, Plouaret, 234, 247 Pontevedra, 208, Port Naussa, 373 
487 Plougastol, 234, 247 209, 213, 219 Port Nelson, 689 

Pindus M., 892 Plouha, 234, 247 Pontevico, 343, 869 Port Nicholson, 683 

Pinega, 404, 416 ' Plussen Meer, 271 Pontianak, 690 Port Philip, 67o 

PiuegaR.,416 Plymouth, 123, 133, Pontifical States, Port-Royal, 680 
Pinerolo, 348, 346, 150,156 842, 349,362, 864, Port-Royal I., 610 

359 Plymouth (U. S.), 869 Port Sarnia, 691, 

Pines. Isle of, 686 602, 606, 608 Pontlvy; 284, 247 693 

Ping-hai, 609, 614 Plymouth (W. Ind.) Pontoise, 237, 246 Port Stanley, 691, 

Piug-liang, 603, 513 630 Pontremoli, 843, 367 693 

Ping-lw, 60S, 513 Plymouth Sd, 147, Pont St Esprit, Le, Port Stephen, 676 

Ping-yoo, 603, 613 155 235, 249 Port Victoria, 618 

Piusk, 406, 418 PlynlimmonM.,148 Pontypool, 124, 158 Portadowu,190,193, 

Pin-yang, 602, 513 Po R, 80, 816, 837, Ponza I., 353 202 

Piomlm R,, 868 366, 369, 360 Poodoocottah, 488 Portaferry, 190, 201 

Pionibino, 344, 357 Pocklington, 122, Poo-kiang, 603, 613 Portalegre, 213, 220 

PiombinoC., ^ 168 Poole, 128, 133, 156 Poitailington, 191, 

Piombino Str., 70, Podgoricza, 386, 893 Poole Hr. , 147, 166 196, 203 

353 Podolia, 406 Poolewe, 166, 184 Port-au-Prince, 680 

Pineus, 372. 378 Podsbrook R, 167 Poouah, 480, 484, Portglenone, 190, 

Piranga, 662, 671 PoebeckR, 162 488, 490 202 . 

Pirauo, 308, 322 Pogar, 418 Poorally R, 477 Portloi, 844, 857 

Pinnasens, 288 Pomt-^i-Pltre, 680 Poorbunder, 487 Portland (AustraLX 

Pima, 288, 307 Point Barrow C., Pooree, 479, 483, 674 

Pisa, 344, 848, 367 676 489 Portland (Oregon), 

Pisagna B., 637 Point Dale C., 676 Popayan, 639, 646, 604, 610 

Pisania, B52, 659 Point de Galle, 480, 647, 670 Portland (MaineX 

Piscadoras la,, 603 484 Poperinghe, 268 602, 604, 608, 610 

Piacataqua R,, 608 Point Gallinas C., Popocatepetl M., Portland Bill C., 146 

Pisco, 6 m, 672 636 678, 619 Portmaholinack, 

Pi8toia,344,348, 367 Point Pel6 C., 692 Poppi, 344, 867 166 

Pistricza R, 393 Point PeW I., 692 Porcunna, 210, 221 Porto Alegre, 661, 

Pisuerga R, 219 Poitiers, 79,237,242, Poretchie, 406, 417 662, 668, 671 

Pito^n I., 094 246, 248 Porkhov, 406, 416 Porto Calvo, 619, 

Pltea, 482, 436, 438 Pokur, 487 Porongos L., 640 671 

Pltic. 617 Pola, 322 Poros, 872, 876, 878 Porto Felix, 662,671 

*Pitoa de Neiges Poland, 406 Poros I., 876 Porto Ferr^o, 844 

M., 630 Pollcastro, 344, 867 Poragrund, 431, 487 Porto Maurijf^ WS, 

Pltsbgo, New, 165, Pollcastro G., 858, Port Adelaide, 674, 847, 867 

183 867 676 Porto Novo, 488 

Pitt I., 685 Poligny, 236, 260 Port Beaufort, 668 Porto Principe, 830 

Pittenweem, 165, PollstaR, 416 Port Charlotte, 593 Porto Bico L, 229, 

182 . Polotsk, 400, 416 Port Cooper, 683 577,688,629 
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Porto Eaato, 218 
Porto Santo I., 217 
Porto Seguro, 652, 
671 

Portobello (Scot.), 
164, 182 

Portobello (Central 
Amer.X 646 
Portpatrick, 164, 
169, 181 
Portree, 166 
Portgniouth, 123, 
182, 166 

Portsmouth (tJ. S.), 
602, 603, 604, 607, 
608, 609 

Portsmoutb Hr., 
147, 166 

Portsoy, 166, 174, 
183 

Portugal, 67, 212 
Portuguesa R., 670 
Portumna, 192, 202 
Poschitel, 386, 393 
Posega, 309, 313, 
321 

Posega R., 321 
Posen, 78, 299, 301, 
803, 316 

Potenza, 345, 851, 
868 

Potenza R, 358 
Potomac R,609 
Potosl, 639, 659, 671 
Potsdam, 299, 301, 
817 

Potshinki, 405, 419 
Potton, 126, 157 
PottsWUe, M9 
Poughkeepsie, 603, 
609 

PoultoD, 124, 162 
Pow-ting, 602, 613 
Poyalst 624 
Poyais R, 626 
Poyang L., 460, 605 
Pozohlanoo, 210,220 
Pozzuoll, 344, 867 
Prabat, 498 
Praga, 406 
Prague, 78, 307, 310, 
815, 818 

Prato, 344, 848, 367 
Pravadl, 888, 394 
Pravadi R, 894 
Prawle Pt., 146 
Preez, 276, 279 
Pregel B., 78, 303, 
816 

Prenzlow, 299, 816 
Presburg, 309, 312, 
822 

Prescot, 124, 162 
Prescott, 691, 693 
Presidio del Norte, 
610, 617 


Presidios. 229 
Prestelgn, 127, 168 , 
Prestcm, 124, 1S6, 
162 

Prestonpans, 164, 
167, 182 
Prestwick, 164 
Prevesa, 386, 388, 
393 

Prie^, 210, 221 
Prince Albert Sd,, 
677 

Prince Edward I., 
677, 697 

Prince of Wales C., 
676,584 

Prince of Wales I., 
486, 677 

Prince Regent R, 
677 

Prince Regent Inlet, 
677 

Prince’s I. , 229, 629 
Princes-Risborougli 
126 

Princess Charlotte 
B. , 676 

Princeton, 603, 606, 
609 

Principato Citra, 
844 

Principato Ultra, 
344 

Pripet R.,418 
Prisrend, 386, 387, 
393 

Pristina, 321, 386, 
890, 395 
Privas, 286, 246 
Prome, 479, 482, 489 
Proinontore C., 68, 
314 

Pronia R, 418, 420 
Pronsk, 405, 420 
Prosna R., 316 
Prossnltz, 307, 322 
Protva R, 420 
Providence, 602, 
605, 608 

Providence Ft., 688 
Provins, 237, 246 
Prussia, 67, 298 
Prussia Proper, ^99 
Prussia, Rhenish309 
Pruth R, 821, 896 
Przemysl, 308, 816 
Pskov, 78, 406, 409, 
416, 416 
Pslol R, 417 
Pubna, 488 
Puebla, 210, 221 
Puebla, La, 618, 619 
Puente Oenil, 921 
Puerto Caballo8,624 
I^j»rto Cabello, 646, 
670 


Puerto 68 Maria, 

210 , 221 

Puerto la Mar, 659 
Puerto Montt, 661 
Puerto Viejo, 646 
Puget 8d., 610 
Puficat L, 490 
Pulnitz R, 318 
Pulo Penang I,, 480 
Pulteneytown, 166, 
176 

Pultusk, 316, 406 
Punakha, 489 
Punderpoor, 480, 

488 

Punijoor, 475, 477 
Punjab, 479 
Punnah, 488, 489 
Punnair R., 488 
Puno, 656, 672 
Punta Arenas, 626, 
661, 671 

Punta, La, C., 376 
Punto de Ijcnha, 
558, 659, 660 
PiUTia R., 487, 488 
Pumeah, 479, 482, 

489 

Purtabgurh, 480 
Putivl, 406, 418 
Putrid Sea, 69, 414 
Putteeala, 480, 484 
Puttun, 480, 487 
Puttun Somnauth, 
487 

Puy-de-D6me, 238, 
244 

Puy-de-8ancy M., 
73, 244 

Puylaurens, 235, 249 
Pwllheli, 127, 162 
Pyni or Bourne R , 
156 

Pyramid L., 610 
Pyrenees Mts., 71, 
77, 217, 243 
Pyrenees, Austra- 
lian, 676 

Pyr6n6e8 Orientales 
236 

Pyrgos, 872, 378 
Pjrmont, 287, 294 
Pymatza R., 877, 
878 

Qua, 558 

(^ng-chow, 602, 
503 

Quang-nan, 608, 618 
Quango R, 660 
Quang-ping, 602, 618 
Quang-si, MS 
Quang-sin, 502, 613 
^ang-Tung, 602 
(^no, 622, 623 
Quantock Hills, 148 


Quamero G., 814 
Quarto, 848, 671 
Quatre Bras, 259, 
261 

Quebec, 676, 561, 
693 

Quedah, 489, 498 
Quedlinburg, 800, 
802, 317 

Queen Charlotte L, 
677, 688, 685 
Queen Charlotte Sd. 
577 

Queen'sCounty, 191 , 
196 

Queensferry, 164, 
182 

Queensland, 673 
Queenstown, 191, 
196, 203 

Queenstown (Ain,), 
591, 593 
Queich R , 320 
Quei-chow, 503, 613 
Quei'Kiang R., 613 
Queilas R, 222 
Quei-ling, 603, 604 
Queiss R, 816 
Quoi-te, 602, 613 
Quei-yang, 603, 604, 
613 

Quelpaert I. , 509 
Queretaro, 617, HIS 
Quesaltenango, 624, 
626 

Qniberon Pen., 243 
Quilca R, 672 
Quilliman6, 667, 568 
Quillota, 671 
Quiloa, 667, 668 
Quilon, 480, 488 
Qulmper, 234, 239, 
247 

Quimperl6, 234, 247 
Quimperl6 R, 247 
Quincey, tJOS, 609 
Quingamp, 234, 247 
Quin-hone, 490, 498 
Qnintanar, 212, 220 
Qulper R, 221 
Quito, 646, 647, 672 
Quixeramobim R, 
671 

Quoich L., 186 
Quoile R., 201 
Quorra R., 631 
Quotlmba M., 664 

Raab, 808, 812, 822 
Raab R., 322 
Raabnitz R., 822 
Raalte, 266, 270, 319 
Raasay Bd., 179 
Raba R, 316 
Babastens, 235, 249 
Babatt, 546, 548 
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Rabba, 564, 559 
Racconigi, 343, 34d, 
869 

Race C., 698 
Racine, 608 
Radack Is., 693 
Radicosa R., 868 
Radnor, 127, 146 
Radnor, New, 157, 
146, 160, 168 
Radom, 316, 406, 
411 

Radomka R., 816 
Ragusa, 309, 318, 
323, 345 
Rainha, 670 
Rainy L., 679 
Rajamundry, 480, 
488 

Raigurh, 489 
Rajkote, 480, 487 
Rajmahal, 479, 481, 

488 

Rajpootana, 479,480 
Rakiura I., 688 
Rakkah, 4.67, 477 
Raleigh, 603, 607, 
609 

Ralick Is., 692 
Ranibla, 210, 221 
Rame Head, 146 
Rameswarom I , 
485, 486 
Raragter, 488 
Ramgun^ R., 489 
Ranigur, 488 
Rainfllies, 259, 261 
Ramnad, 488 
Raranegurh, 487 
Ramnoo, 489 
Raraor, L., 204 
Rani poor, 479, 483, 

489 

Ramree I. , 486 
Ramsey, 126, 167 
Ramsey I., 146 
Ramseymere L.,169 
Ramsgate, 122, 131, 
166 

Ranee R., 247 
R&ndalstown, 190 
Randers, 277, 279 
Rangamutty, 490 
Rangoon, 479, 482, 
489 

Rannoch L., 186 
Rapel R., 671 
Raphoe, 190, 202 
Rappahannock R., 
609 

Raptee R. , 489 
Raratonga I., 694 
Rariton B., 609 
Ras Detachen M., 
628, 644 

Ras-al-Had 445 I 


Ras-al-Kmn C., 628 
Ras-al-Tyn C., 528 
Ras-el-Kbyroa, 465, 
477 

Rasgrad, 821, 386, 
895 

Rasluk, 386, 394 
Rasolcomo C., 68, 
858 

Rassein L., 395 
Rassova, 820, 386, 
394 

Rastadt, 288, 320 
Rathcormack, 192, 
203 

Rathdnnn, 191, 203 
Ratheuow, 299, 317 
Rathlrylaud, 190, 
201 

Rathkeale, 1 92, 202 
Ratlilee Head, 198 
Ratlilin I,, 198 
Rathmelton, 190, 
202 

Ratho, 163, 182 
Ratibor, 299, 316 
Ratisbon, 288, 290, 
321 

RatzebiU’g, 276, 279 
Rauhe Alps M. 291 
Ravee R., 487 
Ravenglass, 126, 152 
Ravenna, 344, 360, 
368 

Ravensboume, 166 
Rawan L., 490 
Rawitsch, 299, 301, 
816 

Ray C., 698 
Ray R., 156 
Rayleigh, 122, 166 
Raz Point, 68, 243 
R6 I., 243 
Rea R, 164, 169 
Reading, 123, 132, 
150, 166 

Reading (U.S.), 603, 
609 

Real L., 222 
Recanati, 344, 358 
Recife., 664 
Recife, 662 
Recollet Fall, 693 
Reculet Mont, 244 
RedL., 694 
Red R, 609 
Red Indian PondL. , 
599 

Red River Settle- 
ment, 689 
Red Sea, 446, 631 
Redon, 284, 247 
Redruth, 124, 184, 
164 

Rodut-Kaleh, 407 
Ree L., 204 


Reeks, < 
cuddy’s, Mts., 71, 
200 

Reest R, 270, 310 
Reeth, 122, 158 
RegaR, 316 
Regensburg, 288, 
290, 321 

Reggio, 343, 344, 
348, 851, 358, 359 
Re^itz R., 319 
llciehenbach(Pru8.) 
2,99, 317 

Reichenbach Fall, 
336 

Reichenbach (Sax.), 

Reichenl)erg, 307, 
310, 816 

Reigate, 123, 156 
I Reims, 237, 241, 246 
Reiec R, 247 
Reliance Ft, 588 
Remireniont, 236, 
250, 319 
Rems R., 320 
Reinseheid, 300, 319 
Reuaix, 259, 271 
Rendsburg, 276,277, 
279 

Renfrew, 164, 169, 
184 

Reni, 320, 321, SS7, 
894, 895 
Rennel M., 655 
Rennes, 79, 234, 239, 
245, 247 
Reno R., 358 
Rensdorf, 300, 319 
Renton, 165, 172, 
184 

Requena, 212, 222 
Reslit, 468, 469, 517 
Ro4olutiou Ft. , 688 
Retfoi-d, E.,125, 168 
Rethel, 287, 246 
Retimo, 387 
Reus, 211, 222 
Reuss, 284, 288 
Reuss R. , 320 
Reutlingen,288,291, 
319, 820 

Revel, 78, 404, 408, 
416, 416 

Revel (France), 236, 
249 

Revere, 343, 359 
ReviUa, 610, 617 
Rewah, 448, 481, 489 
Rewaree, 479, 489 
Reykjavik, 277, 278 
Reyssouse R. , 260 
Rezat R., 319 
Rhadunpoor, 487 
Rhaetian Alps, 314, 
354 


Rhagae, 469 
Rhawand-Rhad L., 
450, 611 

Rhayader, 127* 163 
Rhenish Prussia, 800 
Rhin R., 317 
Rhine R., 79, 244, 
24.6, 260, 269, 270, 
292, 319, 337 
Rhine Est, 268 
Rhio, 276 
Rhoda 1., 6.38 
Rhoda R., 318 
Rhode 1 , 602 
Rhodes L, 391, 445, 
461, 462 

Rhodes, Inner, 332 
Rhodes, Outer, 332 
Rhodez,238,246,249 
Rliodope M., 73,392 
Rhone, 236, 860 
Rhone R., 80, 245, 
249, 337, 866 
Rhongebi^e Mts., 
I 2i)2 

Rliyddlan, 126, 152 
Rhynie, 188 
Ria d'Arosa, 217 
Riade Betauzo8,217 
Ria d’Este R., 80, 
219 

Ria de Muros, 217 
Ria de Pontevedra, 
217 

Riade Vigo, 217,219 
Rialejo, 624, 626 
Riazan, 81,405,410, 
415 

Ribe, 277, 279 
Ribble R., 148, 150, 
152 

Richelieu R, 579, 
593 

Richmond (Amer.), 
678, 603, 607, 609 
Richmond (Surrey), 
128, 132, 166 
Richmond (Tasm.), 
681 

Richmond R., 67T 
Rickniansworth, 
126, 166 
Ridean R., 698 
Riesengebirge Mts., 
74, 803, 814 
Rieti, 344, 349, 857 
Riga, 78, 404. 408, 
415, 416, 417 
Riga or Ldvonia G., 
69, 4l4 
RilleR.,246 
Rilo Dagh M., 73, 
392 

Rimac R., 672 
Rimini, 344, 850, 
358 
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Bimnik, 8S6, 895 
Bin^oodf 128, 155 
Rinhao. 502 
Bio Bolsas, 630 
Rio Ctolorado, 010, 
620 

Rio Florida, 610 
Rio Grande, 628, 
531, 560, 610, 671 
Rio Grande del 
Norte, 610, 620 
Bio Grande de San- 
tiago, 620 

Rio Grande do Sul, 
652 

Rio Negro, 671 
Bio Pam, 637 
Rio Pardo, 662, 671 
Bio San Juan, 610 
Rio Seco, 222 
Rio de J^ero, 652, 
671 

Rio de Lino, 010 
Rio del Moute, 220 
Rio de la Plata, 637, 
639, 671 

Riobamba, 646, 647 
Rioja, 066 
Riom, 238, 248 
Rion R, 419 
Ripen Deep, 278 
Ripley, 122 
Ril>on, 121, 129, 158 
Rips Aa R., 279 
Ritzebtittel Head, 
* C.,2dl 
Riva, 808, 859 
Bive^e-Gier, 288, 
250 

Blvoli, 843, 369 
Rizah, 456, 476 
Road Town, 630 
Roanne, 2^, 242, 

247 

Robe a, 202 
Bobego, 644 
Robin Hood’s B., 

146 

Boca, da, C., 68, 
216 

Rochdale, 124, 186, 
162 

Roche R. , 162 
Rochefort, 234, 239, 

248 

Rochelle, 79, 234, 

Rochester, 122, 181, 
166 

Rochester (Anier.), 
603 

Bochford, 122 
Bochnssen R., 686 
Book House Ft., 
689 

Rock I., 603, 609 
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Rock R., 609 
Rocknabad B., 617 
Rocky Mts., 677 
Roda a, 818 
Roden a, 154 
Roderick R., 677 
Boding R., 166 
Roding C., 686 
Rodoni C., 891 
Rodosto, 386, 389, 

894 

Rodriguez I., 630 
Roe a, 202 
Roer or Ruhr R., 
270 

RoggeveldMta., 664 
Roja a.860 
Rokelle R, 669 
Roman, 821, 887, 

895 

Romania C., 445, 
689 

aimans, 235, 240, 
260 

a^manzoff C., 676, 
684 

Rome, 80, 344, 356, 
357, 361 

Rome(Araer.), 603, 
609 

Romford, 122, 160 
Romoe I., 278 
Romorantin, 237, 
248 

Rorasdal Fiord, 486 
Romsey, 123, 165 
Rona 1., 178 
Rona Bd., 179 
Ronda, 210, 221 
Bonne, 277 
a»nneburg, 287, 317 
Room, 466 
Rooness M., 71 
Roraas, 431, 433, 
437 

Roree, 487 
Ros a, 417 
Rosa M., 72, 864 
Rosario, 665, 671 
Rosas G., 217 
Roscommon, 192, 
198 

Roscrea, 192, 202 
Roseau, 630 
Rosehearty, 166, 183 
Rosenau, 809, 822 
Rosendal, 431 
Rosetta, 687, 644 
Rosetta a, 639 
Rosignol L , 599 
Roslayl, 405, 418 
Ross, 124, 163 
Ross B., 203 
Boss, New, 191, 196, 
803 

Eossau Foist, 198 


Rossano, 844, 858 
Rosscarberry, 192, 
203 

Rossieny, 406, 417 
Ross-shire, 106, 176 
Rosstrevor, 193, 201 
Rosswein, 288, 318 
Bostak, 466 
Rostock, 287, 289, 
817 

Rostov, 404, 407, 
418, 420 
Rota, 210, 221 
Rotaspur, 489 
Rothbury, 121, 159 
Rothenburg, 288, 819 
Rothenthurm Pass, 
316, 392 

Bother R. , 156, 158 
Rother, W., a, 166 
Rotherham, 121,129, 
158 

Rothes, 166, 183 
Rothesay, 166, 172, 
181, 184 

Rothwell, 125, 157 
Rotondo, Monte, 
72 856 

Rottenburg, 288, 3 1 9 
Eotterdam,266, 267, 
270 

Roubaix, 233, 238, 
251, 271 

Rouen, 79, 283, 239, 
246 

Roufla R., 377, 878 
Roulers, 268, 271 
Roumel R., 648 
Roumelia, 880 
Roveredo, 808, 322, 
360 

Rovigno, 308, 322 
Rovigo, 309, 860 
Row a, 417 
Rowno, 400, 418 
Roxburgh, 164, 168 
Roxe C., 628, 619 
Boxen L., 437 
Roy-Bareilly, 489 
Royston, 126 
Rsiiev, 405, 419 
Ruatan a 026 
Rubicon a, 868 
Rudolstadt, 78, 287, 
290, 317, 818 
Ruena L., 632 
Rneras, 3^ 

Rufu R., 668 
Rugbv, 125,138,164 
Rugeley, 126, 163 
Bugen 1., 69, 803 
Ri^euwalde, 299, 

Bubine a, 818 
Ruhr Rm 819 
Eukan Fall, 436 


Rum I., 178 
Bumbow^ 498 
Ruraney a, 160 
Rumza R., 322 
Runcorn, 124, 152 
Rungagorah, 489 
Rxmgpoor, 4 k) 

Runn L., 437 
Rnno Is., 415 
Rupel a, 271 
Rupert a, 690 
Rujvert’s Land, 688 
Ruppin, 299, 317 
Ruremonde, 266,270 
Rush, 191, 201 
Ruska Poyana, M., 
74, 316 

Russia, 67, 402 
Rustchuk, 320, 386, 
389, 396 

Rutherglen, 164,1 69, 
184 

Ruthin, 127, 162 
Ruthven a, 183 
Rutland, 126, 138 
Rutland (U.8.), 602 
Rutlaum, 487 
RuttnniH)or, 488 
Ryan L., 179, 185 
Rybinsk, 404, 419 
Rydal, 169 
Ryde, 123 
Rye, 128, 131, 156 
Rye R., 158, 201 
Ryepoor, 488 
Rylsk, 405, 418 
Ryton R., 158 
Rzesgow, 808, 816 

Saale a, 817 
8aan R., 316 
Saarbriick, 251, 800 
Saardiun, 206, 267, 
270 

Saar-Louis, 251, 300 
Saatz, 307, 318 
Sab a, 417 
Sahara, 652, 671 
Sabbato a, 857 
Sabee R. , 480 
Sabermuttee R., 487 
Sabinas R., 610 
^biouetta, 843, 359 
Sable, 237, 247 
Sable C., 676, 698 
Sable I., 698 
Sables d’Olonne, 
234, 248 
Sabor a, 219 
Sacatecoluc.a, 624 
Sacco a, 867 
Sae.ile, 860 
Sackatu, 564,556.669 
Baeramento a, 610 
^ramento, City, 
608, 606| 610 
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Sadao B., 220 
Saddleback Jl, 148 
Sado R., 80 
Badras, 488 
Sa-el-Hajar,687,544 
Saffl, 546 

Salft-ou Walden, 122, 
ISO, 167 
Saga, 622, 628 
Sagaing, 498 
Sagan, 299,316 
Sagd R,, 617 
Saghallen, 618 
Saghalion I., 446, 
609, 623 

Saghallen Oula, 449, 
614, 518, 619 
Saguenay R, 693 
Sahania M., 638^ 
660 

Sahara, 628, 660 
Sai R., 489 
Said (Thebaid), 636 
Saida (Sidon), 467, 
469, 476 

Saigon, 490, 498 
Baikwah, 489 
Salma U , 421 
St Abb’s Head, 178 
St AfHque, 238, 249 
St Alban’s, 120, 141, 
166 

St Alban’s (U.S.), 
693, 602 

St Alban’s Hd, 146 
St Amand, 237, 248 
* St Amand-les-Eaux, 
283 

StAudrews, 166,170, 
183 

St Andrew8(Araer.), 
697 

St Andrews B., 179 
St Angelo C., 376 
St Ann L., 698, 694 
St Anthony, 603 
Bt Antonin, 236, 249 
St Antonio C., 636 
St Aaaph, 126, 143, 
162 

St Augustine, 604, 
607, 609 

Bt Austell, 124, 164 
Bt Austell B., 147 
Bt Bee’s Hd , 146 
St Bernard, Little; 
M., 864 

St Bernard M., 866 
St Bride’s B., 147 
St Brleuc, 234, 239, 
247 

Bt diamond, 288, 
260 

St Charles, 604, 609 
Bt Clair L., 694 
Bt Clair R.,- 692 


St Clara, 630 
St Claude, 236, 260 
St Columba, 124, 
154 

St Croix I., 282, 630 
St Croix R., 699 
St David's, 127, 163 
St David’s HdL, 68, 
146 

StDenis, 237,246,630 
St Diey, 236, 261 
St Dizier, 236, 266 
St Elias (Amer.) M., 
678, 593 

St Elias M., 877, 578 
St Esprit, 284, 249 
St Etienne, 288, 242, 
247 

St Euphemia G. , 858 
St Eustatius L,276j 
St Febude Gulxols, 
211 , 222 

St Flour, 238, 249 
St Francis C., 664 
St Francis R., 693 
St Francisco 0., 636 
Bt Francisco R., 639 
St GaU, 820, 832, 
S38 B37 

StGauaens,286,248 
St Genevieve, 604, 
609 

St George, 630, 684 
St George’s B., 698 
St George C., 391 
St George's Ch., 147 
St George G,, 6:17 
St Germain ♦ eu - 
Laye, 237, 246 
St Germans, 124,166 
St Gilles, 235, 249 
St Girons, 236, 249 
StGovon’sHcad.HC 
St Helena B., 664 
St Helena I, 100, 
629 

St Helen’s, 124, 162 
St Hippolyte, 249 
St Ives, 124, 125, 184, 
139, 164, 167 
St Ives B., 147 
St Jean d'Augely, 
234, 248 

St J ean - du - Gard, 
260 

St John, 697 
St Jehu (W. Indies), 
282, 680, 631 
St JohnL,, 694 
St John R. . 698, 699 
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found.), 687, 598 
Bt Josef, Pen., 636 
St Jose^ E., 698 


St Junieu 238, 248 
St Just, 124, 184, 

St Lawrence C., 698, 
St Lawrence G. , 677, 
592, 698 

StLawrence I., 677 
St Lawrence R. , 578, 
693 

St Leonard, 338, 248 
St Lo, 234, 247 
8tLoui8,604,607,609 
Bt Louis (Senegam), 
663, 563 

St Lucar de Bara- 
meda, 210, 220 
St Lucia I., 628, 629 
St Lucie, 609 
8tMalo,m, 289,247 
St Malo B., 243 
St Margaret’s B. , 598 
St Maria C., 636 
St Marie I., 630 
St Marie aux Mines, 
236, 250, 320 
St Mark’s or Port 
Leon, 604, 609 
St Martin, 68, 216 
St Martin’s I., 146 
St Mary C„ 629 
St Maiy R., 692 
St Mary’s I., 146 
St Maiy’s Loch, 185 
St MaryOttery,124, 
155 

StMatthieuPL, 243 
St Maurice R. , 698 
St Mawes, 124 
St Michael, 667 
St Michaels, 404 
St Mihiel, 236, 251, 

270 

St Moritz, 336 
St Neots, 126, 139, 
167 

StNicholas, 269,260, 

271 

8t Nicolas, 630 
Bt Ninian’s, 183 
St Omer, 233, 238, 

246 

St Paul, 578, 608, 
606 

St Paul R.,659 
St Paul de Loanda, 
668 

St Petersburg, 404, 
408, 415, 416 
St Pierre, 288, 284 
St Pierre (N, Amer.), 
267 

St Pierre I., 698 
St Point L., 251 
St Pol-de-Leon, 234, 

247 

St Polten, 807, 322 
StPons, 235,249,349 


StPourcaln,288, 248 
St Quentin, 287, 246 
St Remy, 286, 250 
St Roque C., 686 
St Seboatian’s B., 
664 

St Servan, 234, 247 
Bt Stephen’s, 604/ 
609 

St Thomas, 624, 626, 
680 

St Thomas (W. In- 
dies), 282 

St Thomas L, 229, 
629 

St Thome C., 686 
St Trend, 269, 260, 
271 

St Ubes B., 217 
St Valery-en-Caux, 
233 

St Vincente., 68,216 
St Vincent G., 676 
St Vinpeut I., 628, 
629 

St Vito C., 68, 368 
St Yrieix, 238, 248 
Baintes, 79,284,248, 
267 

Sajo R., 822 
Sojur R., 477 
Sakaria R., 479 
Sakhir, 478, 617 
Sal 1., 629 
Sala, 344, 867, 432, 
*435, 438 

Salado R., 220, 221 
Salado R. (Amer.), 
671 

Salagha, 657, 668, 
669 

Salahieh 687, 644 
Salamanca, 20S, 209, 
213, 219 

Salamanca(Mexico), 

617 

SalamlB I., 376 
Salangore, 498 
Salat R., 249 
Salcombe Hr., 165 
Saldanha B., 664 
Salee, 646, 547 
Salem (Hind.), 488 
Salem, 602, 6u4,605, 
608, 610 

Balembria R, 80, 
393, 894, 895 
Salen, 489, 498 
Saierua, 344, 861, 
857 

Salerno G., 853, 367 
Salford, 124, 186, 152 
Salgado, 662, 671 
Salghyr R, 418 
SaUbato L, 687 
Salius, 236, 36U 
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Salisbury, ISS, 132, 
150, 155 

Salleache Fall, 830 
Salmon R., 580 
Salo, 343, 359 
Salomon Is., 085 
Salon, 235, 250 
Salona, 872, 873,378 
Salonil^80,886,889, 
894 

Salonika G., 69, 891 
Salop,w« Shrop^lre 
Salor R., 220 
Salsette L, 486 
Salsola R., 858 
Salta, 689, 665, 671 
Saltash, 124, 155 
Saltcoats, 164, 169, 
184 

Saltee Is., 198 
Saltillo, 617, 618 
Salu 0., 686 
Salnen R., 449, 469 
Saltizzo, 343, 3^ 
Salvatore C., 814 
Salwarp R., 154 
Salzach. R., 322 
SaLsbach R., 319, 
820 

Salzburg, 81, 808, 
310, 315, 322 
Bamako V, 386, 894 
Samara, 81, 406,411. 

415, 419, 457, 643 
Samara R., 417, 4^9 
Samarang, 689 
Samarcand, 614,615, 
617 

Sambas, 690 
SambOT, 808, 811 
Sarabre R., 251, 270 
Sambuhr L., 490 
Samen Mts., 544 
Samoa Is., 693, 694 
Samos I., 891, 461, 
462, 665 

Samothraki I., 801 
SampetR.,689 
Samsnn, 456, 470 | 

San, 587, 644 1 

San Angelo, 845,368 
San Antonio de 
Bexer, 604 
San Bartolomeo, 
617, 618 I 

San ]^maxdo, 661, 
671 1 

San Bias, 617 I 
San Boria, 646, 670 
Ban Carlos, 646, 662, 
670, 671 I 

Santa Catharina,662 
San Christoval, 618, i 
652 

San duistoval la., ! 

m I 


SanColumbano,348, 

359 

San Diego, 608, 610 
San l>omin«>, 680 
San Dommi^ I., 
677, 628, 6& 

San Eugenio Pt., 619 
San Pelipe, 662, 671 
San FeliM de Ben- 
guela, 558, 659 
San Pelipe de Xa- 
tlva, 211, 222 
8anFeTando,21 0, 221 
SanFemando(Chil6) 
662, 070, 671 
San Fernando de 
Apur6, 647 
San Pra^isco, 60S, 
606, 610, 670, 671 
San Francisco B., 
677, 610 

San Joao do Prin- 
cipe, 661, 671 
SanJoao delBcy,671 
San Joaquin R. , 610 
San Jorge I., 217 
San Jose, 603, 610, 
625, 671 

San J oa6 (Uruguay), 
668 

San Jo 86 de Parral, 
610, 617 

San J uan(W. Indies), 
630 

San Juan R., 626 
San Juan Bautista, 
618, 669 

San Juan de la 
Prontera, 666 
San Juan de los 
Llanos, 646, 670 
San Juan de Nicara- 
gua, 625 

San Juan del Rio, 

617 

San Lazaro Pt., 619 
SanLorenzo, 659,671 
San Lucar, 210, 220 
San Lucas C., 619 
San Luis, 617, 639, 
671 

San Luis Potosl, 617, 

618 

San Luis de la Pun- 
ta,666 

San Marino, 842,346, 
353, 868 

flan Mjirtln I., 267, 
629 

San Matias G., 637 
Ban Miguel, 624 
San Pedro, 662, 671 
San Pierre d’ Arena, 
,843 

San Remo, 343, 857 
San Roque, 210, 221 


San Salvador (Afr.), 
568, 560 

San Salvador or Ba- 
hia), 652, 671 
San Salvador (Bra- 
zU), 662 

San Salvador (Cent. 

Amer.), 684 
San Salvador I., 
628 

San Salvatore, 843, 
869 

San Seboatian, 209, 
213 219 

San Sebastian, 662, 
671 

San Severo, 846, 861 , 
858 

San Vicente, 624, 
625 

Sana, 465, 466 
Sandalwood I., 688 
Sandhurst, 123, 674 
Sandomir, 78, 816, 
406, 411 
Sandoway, 489 
Sandusky, 608, 60S 
Sandwich, 122, 166 
Sandwich Is., 692, 
693 

Sjindy C., 676 
Sangamon R., 609 
Sangnr Str., 523 
Sangerhausen* 800, 
318 

Sangone R., 369 
Sangonera R., 221 
Saugro R. , 358 
Sanguessa, 211, 222 
Sanguinet L. , 251 
Sanguir I., 687,* 691 
8an-kaii-ho R., 613 
Sankey R., 152 
Banna R., 395 
Sanquhar, 164, 185 
Sant Antonio I., 
629 

Santa Anna, 624 
Sant lago I., 529 
Santa Cruz (BoUv.), 
639, 669, 671 
Santa Cruz (Cana- 
ries), 212, 216 
Santa Cruz I., 686 
Santa Cruz(Mexico), 
617 

Santa Cruz (Maroc- 
co), 546 

Santa P6, 604, 610, 
630, 670. 665 
Santa Fe de Bogota, 
6.36, 640 

Santa Luzia I, 629 
Santa Maria, 646, 
647 

8anta3£aria,C.,216 


Santa Maria I., 217 
Santa Maria de 
668, 691 

Santa Rosa, 610, 
617 

Santander, 209, 213, 
219 

8antander(S. Amer. ) 
646 

Santander B., 217 
Santander R. , 248 
Santarem, 21^ 219 
Santarem (Brazil), 
651, 662, 670, 671 
Santee R., 609 
Santemo R., SSS" 
Santiago (BoUv.), 
659, 670 

Santiago (Chll6X 
662, 671 

Santiago (Ecuador^ 
046, 670 

Santiago (La Plato), 
639, 665 

Santiago (W. In- 
dies), 630 

Santiago de Com- 
postella, 208, 209, 
218, 219 

Santiago del Estero, 
689, 665 

Santiago de Vera- 
gua, 646, 672 
Santo Nicoluo L, 
529 

Santo Vicente I., 
629 

Santorini I., 876 
Santos, 662, 671 
Sonnki, 622 
Sao Gado R. , 671 
Sao Paulo, 662, 671 
Saone R., 250 
Baone-et-Loiro, 236 
Bar Rr, 219 
Saraisk, 405, 420 
Saranga R., 419 
Saransk, 406, 419 
Sarapul, 405, 419 
Saratov, 81, 406, 
411, 415, 419 
Sarawak, 100, 690 
Sarawak R., 689 
Sarawan, 476 
SarbaL R., 268 
Sarde R., 480 
Sardinia, 842, 845, 
362, 368, 869 
Sardinia L, 69, 343, 
363 

Sardo-Corsican Is., 
868 

Saree, 468, 409, 

517 

Baxepta, 406, 410 
Sargous, SS0 ‘ 
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SarineH., 820 
Bark 1 , 146 
Bark R., 152, 186 
Sarlat R., 234, 248 
Barmatlan Mts., 74 
Baraen, 820,332, 337 
Saraer Aa R., 320 
Samo, 344, 361, 367 
Saris G. , 301 
Sarpen Fall, 436 
Sarpiaki R., 394 
Barre R., 361 
Barreguemines, 236, 
261 

Bart, 456, 476 
Sarthe, 237 
Barthe R., 247 
Sarangpoor, 489 
Barvitz R., 32*2 
Barytcheff M. , 76 
Sarzeau, 234, 247 
Saskatchewan. 5S7 
Bassari, 343, 347 
Baaseino L, 391 
Saaseram, 489 
Batalge, 386, 383,394 
Batalge R., 894 
Sattara, 480, 484,488 
Saugor, 448, 479,483, 
489 

Sauldre R., 248 
Saumur, 234, 239, 
247 

Saut^oora M., 486 
Sava, 469 
Bavaii Is.. 694 
8a van L., 679 
Savannah, 604, 607, 
609 

Save R., 821, 395 
Saveme, 236, 261, 
820 

Saviere R., 250 
Savigllano, 343, 346, 
369 

Savlgnano, 344, 3i>8 
Savio R., 358 
Bavona, 843,347,857 
Savona R., 357 
Savoy, 342, 343 
Bavoureuse R., 250 
Sawell M., 199 
8awuut-Warree,480, 
488 

Saxe - Altenburg, 

284, 287 

Baxe-Cobnrg-Qotha, 
286, 287 

Saxe - Moiningen, 

285, 287 

Saze-Weiinar, 285, 
287 

Saxony, 67, 284, 288 
Saxony, Fruaslan, 
300 

SoalaKava^466,476 


Scala Nova G. , 462 
Scalloway, 166 
Stjamander R., 476 
Scanderoon, 467, 
469. 476 

Scanderoon G. , 462 
Scandinavian Mts., 
74 

Scarbal., 178 
Scarborough, 122, 
129, 169 

Scarborough (W. 

Ind.).630 
Searcies R, 659 
Scardus M , 392 
Scarf R., 186 
Scarpe R., 251, 271 
ScawfeUM., 148 
Schabaez, 321 
Schaffhausen, 819, 
332, 333, 837 
Schavaez, 886, 395 
Scheldt R, 79, 245, 
261, 268, 271 
Schelestadt 236,251 
Scheumltz, 309, 312, 
322 

Schenectady, 603, 
609 

Schiedam, 266, 270" 
Schiehalliou M., 180 
Schiemiounikoog 
I., 268 

Schiuznach, 336 
Schio, 800, 360 
SchiwelutchM., 447 
8chla8sburg,309,321 
Schleiflord, 78 
Schleitz. 288, 317 
Schleswig, 78, 277, 
279 

Schlusselburg, 404, 
416 

Schmalkaldcn, 287, 
289, 818 

Schmollin, 287, 817 
Bchmdlnitz, 309, 
312, 822 

SohneelHjrg, 288, 818 
Schnee-Koppe M., 
303 

Schonberg, 287 
Bohonebek, 300, 317 
Schoo R., 158 
Schouwen I., 268 
SchreckhornM., 334 
Schuylkill R. 609 
Bchwabach, 2i^, 819 
Bchwartza R., 
Schwartzburg - Son- 
dershausen, 285, 
287 

Schwartzburg -Rud- 
olstadt, 284, 287 
Schwartz wald M., 
74, 291 


Schwedt, 299, 816 
Schweidnitz, 299, 
301, 316 

Schweiafurt, 288, 
319 

Sehwentln R, 279 
Schwerin, 78, 287, 
289 

Schwerin L., 82 
Bchwinge R., 317 
Schwytz, 820, 832, 
837 

Schyl R,321, 395 
Sciacca, 345, 852 
Scicli, 346 
Scilly Is.,^, 146 
Scinde, 47S, 480, 490 
Scio L, 445,461,462 
Sciota R., 609 
Sclavonia, 309 
Scombi R. , 393 
Scone, 166, 183 
Scopelos I., 376 
Scopia, 386, 388, 894 
Scotland, 162 
ScrabsterRoarls, 177 
Sorivio R. , 359 
Scropha C., 376 
Scutari, 893, 456, 
458, 476 

Scutari (Albania), 
80, 386, 387 
Scutari L., 395 
Scylla, 844, 368 
Sea Alps, 678 
Sealkote, 479, 487 
Sebastopol, 407, 412, 
418 

Sebenico, 309, 323 
bebes Koros R.,321 
Seboo R. , 648 
Sebus R., 548 
Sebiistieh, 457, 460, 
476 

Seca R. , 220 
Secehia R., 369 
Secheke R. , 531 
8e-<diin, 608, 613 
Se-chow, 603, 613 
Se-chuen, 503 
Sechura, 672 
Seco R., 626 
Secunderabad, 480, 
488 

SedR, 322 
Sedan, 287, 241, 261, 
270 

Sedbergh. 122, 152 
Sedlltz, 307, 324 
Sedo, 652, 569 
Seehouk, 608 
Seeland R, 69, 278 
Seena R, 488 
Seez, 984, U7 
Beez B., 247 
S4<gan, 448 


Segre R, 222 
Segesvar, 309, 321 
Sego, 554, 655, 559 
Sego L., 81, 421 
Segovia, 212, 214, 219 
Segovia (Central 
Anier.), 625 
Segovia R. , 626 
Seguillo R, 219 
Segura R, 80, 218, 
221 

Sebwan, 487 
SeUle R., 250 
Seim R., 418 
Seine, 237 
Seine R., 79, 237, 
243, 245, 246, 249 
8eine-et-Mame, 237 
8eine-et-Oise, 237 
Seine Inf^rieure, 233 
Seistan, 473 
Seistan L., 473 
Sejelmessa, 647, 648 
Selamoun, 637, 644 
Selangan, &>1 
Selby, 121, 129, 158 
Sele R.,857 
Selefkeh, 456, 476 
Selenga R, 621 
Selenginsk, 518, 621 
Selenter Bee, 279 
Seligher L., 82, 421 
Seliniah, 641, 542 
Selinmia, 386, 389, 
894 

Selkirk, 164, 170. 
181, 182 

SoUe R, 251, 271 
Selles-sur-Cher, 237 
Selmast, 46S, 617 
Selsea BiU C., 146 
Semendria, 320, 321 
Senieudria R., 386, 
390, 395 

Semenhood,537, 644 
Se-ming, 503, 618 
Semipolatinsk, 518, 
521 

Semlin, 309, 813,320 
Senioy R., 270 
Sempach, 832, 336 
Sena, 667 

Senaar, 641, 542, 644 
Se-uan, 503, 513 
Senegal, 257 
Senegal R, 528, 631, 
562, 559 

SeuegambiiL 553 
Se-ngen, 60^ 618 
Senll8,23S, ^ 
Senn, 457, 477 
Swmt, 4<», 469, 477 
Benne R, 371 
Senni R, 559 
Seiif, 287, 943, 946 
SepUmer Put, 884 
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Sequarema, 65S, 671 
Serai, 386, 894 
Serampore, S82, 479, 
488 

Serbenel jR., 660 
Serchio R., 367 
Serdobsk, 418 
Sered R., 417 
Sereek, 468, 477 
SereCh R., 321, 895 
Serfo I., 876 
8ei?^pe,639,652,e71 
Seiwpe del Rey, 662 
SerTboe R-, ^ 
Seringapatam, 480, 
486, 488 

Bertaugur, 448, 480, 
485.487 
Serio R., 850 
Serohee, 487 
Seron, 210, 221 
Seronj, 488 
.Serpa, 218, 220 
Serpents I., 416 
Serpnchov, 406, 420 
Serravalla, 309, SCO 
Bert, 457, 477 
Berrta, 309,886, 886, 
394 

Sesia R., 369 
Settle, 122, 162 
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TchukcbeeCountrjs 
618, 521 
Teano, 344, 357 
Tearus R., 394 
Teary, 480 
TebicuaryR., 671 
Teeree, 476 
TeesR., 148, 160,169 
Teez, 476, 477 
Teflis, 81, 407, 413, 
416, 410, 449 
Tegucigalpa, 624 
Tegulet, 648, 644 
Teheran, 469, 617 
Tehemaya R., 418 
Tehuacan, 618 
Tehuantepec, 618, 
619 

Tehuantepec Istfa., 
576 

Tehuantepec G. , 677 
Tehuantepec B.,6S0 
Teity R., 150, 168 
Te-iaa-Maui L, 688 
Teith R., 1^ 
Tedend R., 617 
T^vi, 419 
Teleg, 650 
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TelWcheiry, 480, 488 
Tell’B Platte, SSfl 
Temorton L,, 010 
Teme B., 164 
Temes R,, 821 
Temeawar, 81, 309, j 
312, 316, 321 
Tempio, 343 
Tena^DTO, 618 | 

TenasHerlm, 489 j 
Tenbury, 125, 158 ' 

Tenby, 127, 168 
Tence, 238 
Tenda, 652 
Tendre, Mont, 334 
TeneriffeI.*M.,216 
Te-ngan, 503,.613 
Teng-chow, 613 
Tonghi* L., 510 
Tengri-nor L., 450, 
511 

Tengni Mts., 558 
Tennessee, 004 
Tennessee R., 609 
TenniseamingL. ,694 
Tensift R., 548 
Tenterden, 122, 155 
Tepic, 617 
Tepeleni, 386, 388, 
393 

Ter R., 222 
Tersmo,346, 851,358 
Terceira I., 217 
Terdoppio R., 369 
Terek B, 419 
TeTgloiiM.,814,355 
Tergovist, 821, 386, 
390, 395 
Termini, 346 
Terminos L., 620 
Tern R., 164 
Ternate I,, 686 
Tend, 844, 349, 867 
Terra di Bari, 844 
Terra di Lavoro, 344 
Terra d’Otranto, 844 
Terraclna, 344, 367 
Terranova, 34^ 362 
Terrein B. , 246 
Ter-8cheUingI.,268 
Teruel, 211, 218,222 
Teschen, 807, 817 
Teahod - Lo^boo, 
511 

Test B., 166 
Tete, 667, 668 
Teterev B., 418 
Tetnan, 646 
TenladaC., 68, 863 
^everone B., 867 
Te - wal - Ponnainn 
I., 688 

Tewkesbury, 126, 
140, 163, 154 
Texas, 604 
Texel I., 268 
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Teyn B., 165 
Teynmouth, 124,165 
Tezcuco, 618 
Tescuco L. , 620 
Thame, 126, 166 
Thame B., 166 
Thames B., 150, 156 
Thames R. (Ainer.), 
693, 608 

Thames Basin, 161 
Thames Est , 70, 
147 

Thanet L, 140 
Thann, 236, 260, 
820 

Thaso I., 391 
Thaur R., 261 
Thaya R., 522 
Thaxted, 122, 130, 
167 

Thebes, 872, 874, 
378 

Thebes, Ruins of, 
637, 538, 644 
Thei88R.,321 
Themsche, 269, 271 
Theodosia, 407, 418 
Tlieresianopel, 309, 
312 

Thereslanstadt, 321 
Thermia I., 876 
Thermopyla*, 372, 
873, 378 
Thessaly, 386 
ThetR., 249 
Thetford, 122, 130, 
157 

Thian Shan Mts. ,447 
Thibet. 611 
Thiel, 266, 270, 319 
Thiele R., 820 
Thielt, 268, 271 
Thiers, 238, 242, 248 
ThionvUle, 236, 250, 
819 

Thirlmere L., 159 
Tliirsk, 122, 168 
ITiIva, 872, 374, 878 
Tholen I., 268 
ITiomar, 213, 220 
Thomastown, 191, 
203 

Thorda, 300, 821 
Thom, 299, 816 
TlioroDury, 126, 153 
Thome, 122 
Thornhill, 164, 186 
Tiiotshavn, 277, 278 
nK)uL.,261 
Thduet R., 248 
Thourout, 269, 271 
Thrac^ 386 
Three Potats C., 628 
Three Rivers, 691, 
-692, 698 
Throstan M., 199 


Thun, 820, 831 
Thun L., 82, 337 
Thur R., 820 
Thurgau, 382 
ThuringerwaldMts. , 
292, 803 

Thurles, 192, 197 
Thurso, 166, 177 
184 

Tiber R., 80, 856, 
867, 360 
Tiberias L., 462 
Tibeste, 660 
Tibet see Tliibet. 
Tibet, Little, 611 
Tiburon, 630 
Tiburou I., 619 
Tichfield, 128, 166 
Tichuanaca, 669 
Ticino (Tessin), 332 
Ticino R., 337, 369 
Tickhill, 122, 168 
Tideswell, 126, 168 
} Tien-chi R.&L., 613 
Tiene, 809, 860 
Tien-tsin, 602, 604, 
513 

Tierra del Fuego Is., 
636, 687, 609 
Tiflis, see Teflis 
Tigr6, 643 
Tigris R., 477 
Tikhvin, 404, 416 
Til Afar, 457, 477 
Tilapa, 618 
Tilbury Ft.. 122 
Till R., 159, 182 
TiUicoultry, 166,183 
Tilsit, 299, 300, 417 
I’ima, 465 
TimlH), 652, 669 
Timbuctu, 654, 655, 
659 

Timor I.. 229, 276, 
688, 689 

Timor Laut I., 687 
Ting-chow, 602, 613 
Tinnevelly, 480, 488 
Tinos I., 376 
Tinto Hill. 180 
Tint© R., 220 
Tiosha R. , 420 
Tipitapa R. , 626 
Tipuani, 659, 671 
Tipperary, 192, 197, 

Tipperary Mts. , 200 
Tirana, 886, 393 
Tiraspol, 47, 407 
TIree I., 178 
TlreboU, 466, 476 
TligoBhyl, 386, 396 
TirlemDiit, 269, 271 
Tirmez, 614. 617 
Timova, 321, 886, 
896 


Tiromeiy R., 488 
Tis L., 279 
Tiszmanicka B., 417 
Titicaca L., 639, 872 
Tiumen, 618, 621 
Tiverton, 123, 166 
TivertonfU.S.), 602, 
608 

Tivoli, 844, 367 
Tizzana, 344, 867 
Tkaurangi M., 683 
Tlascal^ 618, 019 
Toacas B., 626 
Tobago I., 628, 629 
Tobarra, 211, 221 
Tol>ermory, 165, 184 
Tobol R., 621 
Tobolsk, 449, 618, 
621 

Tocantins R., 639, 
671 

Toccia or Tosn R., 
369 

Tocuyo, 670 
Tocuyo R,, 670 
Toess R., 320 
TofUa R., 548 
Tokat, 466, 468, 476 
Tokay, 809, 812, 321 
Tokhama R, 477 
Toledo, 212, 216, 219 
Toledo (U. S.k 608 
Toledo Mts., 71,217 
Tolentino, 344, 3.58 
Tolima M. , 638 
Toling, 611 
Tollense R., 317 
Tolmezzo, 343, 360 
Tolna, 308, 821 
Tolosa, 209, 219 
Toluca, 618 
Tom R., 621 
Tomantoul, 166, 183 
Tombigby B., 609 
Tomsk, 449. 618, 621 
Tondera, 277, 279 
Tondja R., 894 
Tone R, 164 
Tonga Is., 693, 694 
Tong-chang, 602,613 
Tong-chuen, 618 * 
Tong-gin, 608, 613 
Tonghoor, 489, 498 
Tong Kiang R., 613 
Tongo, 489. 498 
Tongr^ 260, 260. 
270 

Tong-Ting L., 460 
Tongue, 166, 184 
Tongue, Kyle of, 
179, 184 
Tonic, 489 
Tonneins, 284, 248 
Tonnerre, 287, 246 
Tonnlngen, 277 279 
Ton^uln G. , 446 
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Tonquin R., 490 | 

Tons B., 489 1 

Tonsberg, 481, 487 
Ton-yuen, 608, 613 
Toodyay, 674 
Toongabudra B.,488 
Toong-ting L., 605 
TopajoH R., 671 
Tophana, 894 
Topia R., 867 
Toplitz, 307, 315, 
817 

Topolias L., 379 
Topsham, 124, 166 
Tor, 466, 477 
Tor B., 147 
Toro-Arbucal, 209, 
219 

Torgau, 300, 817 
Tonnes R., 219 
Toma R. , 322 
Tomberg, 438 
Tometu 416, 438 
Tomea L., 82, 437 
Tomea R., 416, 487, 
438 

Toronto, 578, 691, 
593 

Toropecz, 405, 417 
Toroptsa R., 417 
Torquay, 124, 133 
Torre Don-Giineno, 
210 221 
Torrens L., 677 
Torrente, 211, 222 
Torres Str., 676 
Torres-Vedras, 213, 
216, 219 

Torridge R. , 154 
Torridon L., 179 
Torrington, Great, 
124. 164 

Torrisdals, 77, 487 
Torsholc or Torjok, 

406, 420 

Tortona, 843, 859 
Tortosa, 211, 214, 

Tortuga I., 629, 686 
Tory 1. 199 
'Bosa, 622, 623 
Tosa Fall, 336 
Tosia, 466, 476 
Totana, 210, 221 
Totma, 404, 416 
Totness, 124, 166 
Totonicai)an, 624, 
626 

Tottenham, 126, 166 
Toudeml, 550 
Toul, 286, 319 
Toulon, 235, 240, 
S60 

Touloubro B., 260 
Toulouse, 79, 286, 
240, 846, 248 


Touugoo, 489, 498 
Touques R. , 246 
Tourcoing, ^3, 288 
Toumay, 269, 260, 
271 

Touraon, 234, 236, 
248, 249 

Toumus, 236, 260 
Touron, 490, 498 
Tours, 79, 237, 242, 
245, 247, 248 
Touz L., 450 
Tow R., 167 
Towa R., 487 
Towcester, 126, 157 
Towey R., 160, 163 
Towyn, 127, 153 
Trafalgar C., 216 
Tra^jan’8 Gate, 392 
Tralee, 192, 196 
Tralee B., 199, 202 
Tramore, 191, 203 
Tramore B., 203 
Trana I., 687 
Tranent, 164, 182 
Trani, 345, 858 
Tranquebar, 282, 
479, 480, 488 
Transcaucasia, 402 
Transylvania, 309 
Trapani, 845, 352 
Trasen R. , 322 
Tras-os-Montes, 212 
Traun L., 315 
Traun R. , 322 
Trannik, 386, 387, 
395 

Travancore, 480 
Trave R., 78, 279, 
292 

Treag L., 186 
Trebbia R. , 859 
Trebigno, 323, 386, 
387, 893 

Trebizond, 466, 467, 
476 

Trecate, 348, 369 
Tredegar, 124, 134, 
153 

Tregaron, 127, 158 
Treider Aa R., 417 
Tremadoc, 127, 152 
Tremezen, 646, 647 
Trent, 808, 811, 822, 
.860 

Trent R., 147, 148, 
150, 158 

Trenton, 678, 603, 
606, 609 

Trepton, 299, 816 
Tres Montes Pen.,, 
636 

Tresa R., 869 
Treves, 270, 800, 302, 
819 

I Treviso, 809, 313,360 


Treviglio, 348, 869 
Trlbinschucza R., 
823. 898 

Trichinopoly, 486, 
484, 488 

Trier, 300, 802, 319 
Trieste, 808, 310, 
322 

Trieste G., 314, 322 
Trieux R., 247 
Trignlo R., 868 
Trikeri Ch., 70, 877 
Trikhala, 386, 388, 
396 

Trim, 191, 194, 200 
Trincomalee, 480, 
484 

Trlng, 126, 156 
Tringanu, 489, 498 
Trinidad, 630, 671 
Trinidad (Bolivia), 
660 

Trinidad L, 577, 628, 
629 

Trinity B. , 205, 698 
Trino, 343, 369 
Triiwtty, 488 
Tripoli, 384, 457,459, 
476, 646, 647 
Tripolitza, 372, 373, 
876, 378 

Trivandrara, 480,488 
Trogen, 820, 332, 
333, 887 

Troitsk, 406, 420 
Troitsko^, 405, 420 
Troia, 346 , 358 
TrolU«5tta Fall, 436 
Trorasbe, 431 
Trondhjem, 78, 431, 
438, 437 

Trondhjem Fiord, 
77, 437 

Trontino B., 368 
Tronto R., 368 
Troon, 164, 184 
Troppau, 78, 807, 
810, 816, 316, 817 
Trowbridge, 123, 
132, 163 

Troy, 603, 606, 609 
Troyes, 79, 287, 242, 
245, 246 

Trubesh R., 417 
Trubtchevsk, 405, 
418 

Tnieyn R., 249 
Truro, 124, 134, 164 
Truxillo, 209, 820 
Truxillo (Cent. 

Amer.), 624, 625 
Tnixillo (Venez.), 
647, 648. 670 
Truxillo (PeruX 656, 
656, 672 
Tsashti M., 678 


Tsiamdo, 490, 611 
Tsien-long R., 613 
Tsi-nan, 602, 604, 
618 

Tsin-chow, 502, 618 
Tsing-ming I., 606 
Tsistsikar, 509, 614 
Tsna R., 420 
Tuabo, 662, 669 
Tuam, 192, 197 
Tuat, 560 
Tubbus, 468 
Tubingen, 288, 291, 
819 

Tucuman, 639, 666 
Tucuyo, 647, 670 
Tucnyo R., 670 
Tudela, 211, 222 
Tuerto R, 219 
Tula, 81, 406, 416, 
420 

Tulare L., 610 
Tullamore, 191, 195, 
200, 202 

Tulle, 238, 242, 245, 
248 

Tullow, 191, 203 
Tulom R,416, 420 
Tultcha, 320, 386, 
394 

Turnbez, 646, 647, 
672 

Tummol L., 186 
Tunimel R., 183 
Tunbridge Wells, 
122, 131, 166 
Tundras, the, 445 
Tungai agua R, 639 
Tunis, 384, 546, 547 
Tunis L. & G., 648 
Tunja, 639, 646, 647 
Tuukat, 614, 617 
Tupungata M., 638 
Tui'a R, 521 
Turin, 80, 343, 346, 
356, 867, 369 
Turinsk, 618, 621 
Turkestan, 614, 617 
Turkestan, Chinese, 
609 

Turkey, 67, 443 
Turkey in A41ica, 
384 

Turkey, Asiatic, 384, 
444, 445 

Turkish Empire, 
382 

Turaa, 820, 386 
Tumagain R, 586 
Tumak R , 617 
1 Tumeffe L, 626 
Tumhaut, 269, 260, 
271 

Turriif, 16^ 188 
Tursbuig Pass, 815 
Tursheez, 468, 469 
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Turtukfti, 3S6, 894 
Toicaloo^ 604,407, 
409 

Tuscany. 342, 844, 
348, 842, 844, 349 
Tutbury, 126, 158 
Tutuila I., 484 
Tuttlingen, 288, 321 
Tuxtla, 418 
Tuy, 900, 210 
Tui-Golli.,460, 462, 
609 

Tver, 405, 410, 
416, ii9, 420 
Twat, 650 

Tweed R, 150, 181, 
182, 186 

Twelve Pins M., 199 
Twer— Tver 
Twertaa R., 420 
Twickenham, 126, 
166 

Tyne R., 168, 182 
Tyne, N., R, 169 
T^emouth,121, 128, 
160 

Tyman, 809, 322 
Tyrol, 808 
Tyrone, 190, 194 
TjTrfienian Sea, 69, 
858 

Tzana L., 632 
Tzema R, 384 

Ubbda, 210, 221 
Ubrlque, 210, 221 
Ucayali R, 639, 671 
Uchte R., 817 
Dcker R., 816 
Uda R, 418 
Uddevalla, 439, 437 
Uddinggton, IW 
Udine, 309, 813, 840 
Udinsk, 618, 621 
Udong, 490, 498 
Ueble, 042, 471 
Ufa, 406, 419 
Ugie B., 188 
Ugllano I., 314 
Uglitsch, 404, 416 
Ugogo, 667, 669 
Ulst, J»r., L, 178 
Uist, B., I., 178 
Uitenhage, 543 
Uj-hcly, 809, 332 
U^ijl, 547, 669 
UMi L..632 
Ukraine, 407, 412 
Ulaba R, 669 
Ulea L., 82, 420 
Ulea R, 410, 420 
Uleabosg, 404, 416 
Ulla R, 80, 219 
UUapool, 166, 176, 
184 

UUeswater L., 159 


Ulm, 288, 291, 321, 

322 

Ulua R, 694 
Ulster, 190, 192 
Ulster, New, 488 
Ulverton, 124, 162 
Uman, 417 
UmbaUa, 479, 483, 

487 

Umea, 432,436,437, 

488 

Umea R. , 78 
Ungava B., 690 
Ungh R., 322 
UnMvar, 309, 822 
Unmmeai L,, 632, 
669 

Unlni R.,671 
United States, 99, 
675, 401 

Unna R., 321, 895 
Unst, 102, 103 
Unstruth R., 318 
Unyanyembi. 667, 
669 

Upa R, 420 
Uppemavik, 585 
Uppingham, 125, 
188, 167 

Upsala, 482, 435, 
434, 438 
Upton, 126, 158 
Uraga, 622, 528 
Ural R., 66, 75, 81, 
416, 420, 449 
UralianMts., 76,414 
Uralsk, 400, 420 
Uratepeh, 514, 617 
Urbino, 844, 850,868 
Ures, 617 
Urgenj, 614, 617 
Urghendab R., 517 
Urfe R., 183 
Urlingford, 191, 203 
Uros L,, 639 
Urr, 186 
Urr R, 186 
Urre-lauguen L. , 440 
Urris Head, 198 
Urubaraba, 664, 471 
Uruguay, 648, 671 
Uruiuea R, 219 
Urumiah, 468, 469, 
617 

Urumiah L., 460,470 
Urup I., 623 
Usamasinta R., 620, 
026 

Usch, 614, 617 
Usedom I, 803 
Ushant 1., 248 
Usk, 124, 163 
Usk R, 160, 163 
Uskup, 886, 888, 394 
Unuan, 405, 419 
Ussel, 288 


Ustica, 69, 358 
Ustiug-Veliki, 404, 
416 

Ust-Sysolski 410 
UstVelul8k,618, 621 
Usumbara, 668 
Utah, 604 
Utah L., 679 
Utl(?a, 608, 609 
UtiUa 1., 626 
Utiel, 212, 222 
Utrecht. 79, 266,268, 
270, 319 

Utrera, 210, 220 
Uttoxeter, 125, 168 
Uxbridge, 126, 156 
Uzes, 236, 249 

Vaal R., 664 
Vad R, 420 
VadalmedinaR.,221 
Vaduz, 79, 288,291, 
319 

Vaigatch, 68, 413 
Vaigateh Str., 70, 
414 

Vaill^re R., 260 
Val de Tam, 343 
Valais, 332 
Valdai Hills, 76, 77, 
404, 415 

Valdepeftas, 212 
Valdivia, 662, 671 
Valence, 236, 240, 
246, 249 

Valeiicja(Spain), 80, 
211, 214, 218, 222 
Valencia (Ecuador), 
646, 647, 670 
Valencia de Alcan- 
tara, 220 

Valenciennes, 233, 
288, 251, 271 
Valentia I. , 198 
Valentine’s Peak, 
681 

Valenza, 843, 369 
Valfermosa R., 220 
Valievo, 886, 396 
Valki, 407, 418 
Valladolid (Spain), 
208, 211, 214 
Valladolid(Mexico), 
617, 618 
Valles, 617 
VaUet, 234, 247 
Valley of Death, 689 
VaUs, 211, 222 
Valogues, 284, 247 
Valona,886,388, 898 
Valparaiso, 662, 671 
Valverde, 210, 220 
Van, 466, 458 
Van L., 460, 462 
Van Buren, 604,007, 
609 


Van Diemen’s Land, 
678 

Vancouver’s I., 100, 
677, 587 
Vandalia, 609 
Vaunes, 284, 239, 
247 

Vanoua Levu I. , 094 
Var, 236 

Varaggio, 343, 367 
Varanger Fiord, 69, 
82, 435 

Vardar R, 80, 393, 
394 

Varese, 843, 859 
Varinas. 689, 047 
648, 670 

Varna, 386, 390, 394 
Vartry R., 203 
Vasarhely Maros, 
309, 321 

Vasarhely - Hnld- 
menzo, 305, 
Vasarhelv Somlo, 
308, 312, 322 
Vasilikhov, 407, 417 
Vasto, 345, 358 
Vaticano C., 353 
Vaucluse, 235 
Valid, 831 
Vazabarris R.. 671 
Vazeerabad, 487 
Vecht R., 79, 269, 
270, 319 
Vega R, 221 
Veglia I., 314 
VeJerR., 220 
Vejer do la Frou- 
tera, 210, 221 
Velez R., 221j 
Velez Blanco, 210 
Velez Malagii, 210, 
221 

Velez Rubio, 210, 
221 

Velhas R., 671 
Veli,j, 400, 416 
Velikaja R, 416 
Veliki-Luki, 405 
Veliki L., 416 
Velino R. , 857 
Vellno M., 356 
Vellaur R., 488 
Velletrl, 844, 349, 
367 

VeUore,480,484,488 
Veluisk — see Uet- 
Veluisk 
Vend6e, 284 
Vend6e R., 248 
VendOme, 287, 247 
Venere, Point, 353 
Venetla, 843, 862 
Venezuela, 646, 047 
Venezuela G., 687, 
670 
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Venezuelan Arch., 
tiS6 

Venice, 80, 809, 818, 
815, 356, 800, 861 
Venice G., 814, 358 
Venlo, 266, 270 
Vennacliar L., 186 
Ventnor, 123 
Venzone, 860 
Vera, 210, 221 
Vera Cruz, 618, 619 
Vera Cruz B., 619 
Verbas R., 821, .896 
Vercelli, 343,846,359 
Verd C., 528 
Verde R., 671 
Verden, 287, 818 
Verdun, 236, 241, 
251, 270 
Vere R., 247 
Vcresa R., 220 
Vergusb R., 419 
Veria, 386, 389, 394 
Verkhnii - Uralsk, 
420 

Verkholensk, 621 
Verknei - Veluisk, 
621 

Vermejo R., 671 
Vennelho R., 671 
Vermilion Ft., 689 
Vermont, 602 
Verne R., 250 
Vernon, 233, 246 
Verona, 809, 313, 800 
Versailles, 237, 242, 
245 

Versetz, 309,812,821 
Vertou, 234, 247 
Verviers, 259, 260, 
270 

Vesdre R., 270 
Vosle R., 246 
Vesoul, 286, 260 
Vesprlin, 808, 822 
VesuTius M., 78, 
76, 855 

Vevey, 249, 881 
Vez^re R., 248 
Viadana, 842, 369 
Wana, 212, 219 
Viasma, 406, 410 • 
Viatka, 81, 406, 411, 
415 

Viatka R., 419 
Viborg, 277, 279 
Vicenz^ 309, 318, 
360 

Vlch, 211. 222 
VickabUiK, 604, 609 
Victoria (Africa), 
562, 563 

Victoria (Austral.), 
100, 671, 678 
Victoria (China), 
503, 503 


Victoria (Mexico), 
017 

Victoria Falls, 672 
Victoria L. (Aus- 
tralia), 677 
Victoria Mts., 670 
Victoria R., 677 
Victoria Nyanza L., 
532, 569 

Vidourle R., 249 
Vidzy, 417 
Vieillevigne, 284,247 
Viego M., 620. 
Vienna, 80, 307, 810, 
322, 316 

Vienne, 236, 237, 
241, 249 
Vienne R., 248 
Vierzon, 237, 248 
Viesti, 345, 358 
Vigevano, 843, 846, 
359 

Vigo, 209, 213, 219 
Vigo L., 81, 420 
Vi^en Is., 435 
Vilaine R., 79, 245 
Vilaine, 247 
Vilaine Est., 243 
Vilcanota M., 638 
Vilcomayo, 671 
Vilia R., 417 
Vilkomir, 406, 417 
Villa Bella, 662 
Villa Boa, 652, 653 
Villa de Cauquenes, 
662 

Villa del Fuerte, 617 
Villa Hermosa, 618 
Villa deLeon, 617 
Villa Real, 211, 222 
Villa Real do Con- 
cepcion, 668, 671 
Villa Rica, 652, 663, 
668, 671 

Villa Vicosa, 651,671 
Villafranca (Italy), 
843, 359 

Villafranca (Spain), 
211 , 222 , 210 , 220 
Villajoyosa, 211, 222 
Villanueva, 210,211, 
221 , 222 

Villanueva de los 
Infantes, 212, 220 
Villanueva de Ser- 
ena, 210, 220 
Villareal, 212, 219 
Villarica M., 638 
Villefranche, 236, 
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In compiling this Epitome, it has been specially held' in view to omit or suppress no 
foci of the sl^htest importance, and to limit the abridgment to the condensation of 
the minor and accessory details ; and it is trusted that an adherence to this rule, while 
it has pr^uced a work in which the interest of the narrative never flags, has tJso se- 
cured a history of the time in all essential particulars as complete as the more volum- 
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it does not profess to be very minute in its record of trifling or uninfluential occur- 
rences, nor philosophic in searching out the causes of obscure events."— -.iuttor’a 
Vr^ace. 
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etchings of the great Callot.”— Ai/wTiceum. 
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“ He has selaed the salient points— indeed, the governing incidents— in each century, 
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world. Vigorously and briefly, often by a single touch, has he marked the traita of load- 
ing men ; when needful, he touches slightly their biographical career. The atate of the 
country and of society, of arts and learning, and, more uian all, of the modes of Uving, 
are graphically sketched, and upon the whole with more fhlness any other dtvMon." 

—Spidator. 
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♦ 

Sir BOBSBIOK IMPET XUBCHISON, K.C.B., President of the Beyal 
Geographical Society^ in his Anniversary Addressi 23d Hay 1864, 
says: — 

** Among the elementary publications, I may direct attention to a useful 
little work, by the Rev. Alexander Mackay, entitled ^Elements of Modem 
Geography ’ { Blackwood and Sons). In a former Address I ventured to com- 
mend the ^ Manual of Geography ’ by the same author ; and the present pro- 
duction is an improved and careful epitome of that work, which can be re- 
commended as a text- book to bo used in the educational establishments of 
the country. Considering that the author is— -as I know myself — actively 
employed as a minister of religion in the heart of Aberdeenshire, remote 
from access to libraries and the great marts of knowledge, I cannot but 
admire the assiduity and research displayed in the preparation of this ele- 
mentary treatise.” 

Gr LEOHHABD SCHHITZ, Bector of the High School of Bdinbnrgh . 

^'It appears to me that your book, in its truly scientific character, as well 
as in the richness, correctness, and interest of its information, far surpasses 
all similar books with which I am acquainted. I shall be truly happy if I 
can introduce the work into our High School ; no book of the kmd deserves 
it more. . . . It is to mo perfectly marvellous that, in a secluded part of 

Scotland, you have been enabl^ to collect the immense mass of varied infor- 
mation with which your book literally teems. Such talent, industry, and 
care, ought not to remain without its reward.” 

These Elements, simple as they appear in their present form, could only 
have been written by one who had made the facts of geography the subject 
of long and profound study. , . The, order and arrangement of the 

volume is superior to that of any other one likely to come into compares »n 
with it, aud immensely increases its utility .” — Daily News^ 

' The best Geography we have ever met with.”— 

Full of sound information, including the results of the most recent in- 
vestigations, such as those of Captain Speke in Africa, and in every respect 
corresponding to the actual state of geographical knowledge, both physical 
and jpolitical.°’ — Ailunctum, 

So practical, fresh, and efieotive in its teaching, that we will not forget 
to return to it for special record of its merits.” — Examiner. 

** Wherever we have sought for special information in it we have not failed 
to find it, and we know no other book of its class which contains so much 
geographical information in so small a compass,” — Educational Times. 

^*The ‘Manual of Modem Geography’ and ‘Elements of Modem Geo- 
gjtiphy ' are excellent, for Hiey ar© copious, accurate, and jnethodlcal in 
arrM^ment.”— ATaffiwtaf ^ciety't Monthly Paper. 

«»We have seen no text-boohs on ^graphy more satisfactory In the widest 
sense than the two volumes whose titles we ^ve above (‘ Manual* and * Ele- 
ments*)/’— Examiner. 
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The Manual is designed for those who have made some proficiency 
in Geography, and especially for Teachers, who will find in its varied 
contents all the information they are likely to require for instructing 
their classes in that many-sided and deeply interesting science. The 
Elementary work now announced, has been expressly prepared for the 
wants and capacities of Pupils. Consisting, in the main, of a careful 
abridgement of the Manual, and following the same order of arrange- 
ment, it presents the results of the latest census of the various countries, 
and exhibits the progress of discovery to the date of publication. 


‘‘We must admire the ability and persevering research with which he has 
succeeded in imparting to his Manual so much freshness and originality. In 
no respect is this character more apparent than in the plan of arrangement, 
by which the author commences his description of the physical geography of 
each tract by a sketch of its true basis or geological structure. The work is 
largely sold in Scotland, but has not been suflBciently spoken of in England. 
It is, indeed, a most useful school-book in opening out geographical know- 
ledge.” — Annual Addrm of the Pi'esident of the Royal (Jeograi^hical Society 
{Sir Rodei'ick I. Murchuon), 27th May 1861. 

“Of all the Manuals on Geography that have come under our notice, we 
place the one whose title is given above in the first rank. For fulness of in- 
formation, for knowledge of method in arrangement, for the manner iir which 
the details are handled, we know of no work that can, in these respects, com- 
pete with Mr Mackay’s Manual.” — English Journal of EdmaiUm. 

“ In the two essential points of completeness and compactness, this is by 
far the best geographical Manual with which we are acquainted.” — Spectaiw, 

L^* This volume combines fulness with compactness in an extraordinary de- 
gree. It is eminently practical in its arrangement, while ample care is 
throughout to place the facts in their scientific relation.” — Daily News, 

“ This is perhaps the most elaborate and carefully- written text-book of geo- 
graphy which has ever come under our notice. D’Auvillo himself would, we 
think, were he living, give it his meed of warm approbation.” — Critic. 

“ The pecxiHar characteristic of Mr Mackay’s Manual is its elaborate ar- 
ran^ment of the River Basins, so as to present in ohe view all the towns on 
each river, with their relative size. In other respects it is a full and me- 
thodical school-book, suitable to the highest classes of geographical ttudents.” 
— Guardian. 

“ The book is a most valuable repertory of the facts of th© sqienoe, re- 
markably filll and accurate in detail. We cordially and earnestly recommend 
it for the hi^er classes in schools, for colleges, and to apermanent place, for 
the ptiri«>8e‘of reference, in the libiury.”-- Xo/wfw 



OITI JOMSTOFS SCHOOL ATLASES. 


SCHOOL ATLABIS by Alex. Keith Johnston, Author of the 

* Physical Atlas,' the ‘ Royal Atlas,’ the ‘ Dictionary of Geography,’ Ac. 

I. 

Oenertl and Bescriptlye Geography, exhibiting the Actual and Com- 
parative Extent of all the Countries in the World, with their Present Political 
Divisions. A New and Enlarged Edition. Corrected to the present time. 
With a complete Index. 26 Maps. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 

II. 

Physical Geography, illustrating, in a Series of Original BesignB, the 

Elementary Facta of Geology, Hydrology, Meteorology, and Natural History. 
A New and Enlarged Edition. 20 Maps, including coloured Geological Maps 
of Europe and of the British Isloa Half-bound, 128. 6d. 

III. 

Classical Geography, comprising, in Twenty Plates, Haps and Plans 

of all the important Countries and Localities referred to by Classical Authors ; 
accompanied by a Pronouncing Index of Places, by T. Harvey, M. A. Oxon. 
A New and Revised Edition. Half-bound, 128. 6d. 

IV. 

Astronomy. Edited hy J. B. Hind, Esq., P.B. AS., Ac. Botes and 

Descriptive Letterpress to each Plate, embodying all recent Discoveries in 
Astronomy. 18 Maps. Half-bound, 12s. 6d. 

T. 

Elementary School Atlas of General and Descriptive Geography, for 

the Use of Junior Classes. A New and Cheaper Edition. 20 Maps, including 
a Map of Canaan and Palestine. Half-bound, 5s. 

“ Decidedly the best School Atlases we have ever seen ." — Knfflinh Journal of Edu- 
cation. 

“ The plan of these Atlases is admirable, and the excellence of the plan is rivalled by 
the beauty of the execution. . . . The best security for the accuracy and substan- 
tial value of a School Atlas is to have it from the hands of a man like our Author, who 
has perfected hla skill bv the execution of much larger works, and gained a character 
which he will be careful not to jeopardise by attaching his n.ame to anything that is 
crude, slovenly, or superflclaL 


TWELVE OUTLIHE PB0JECTI0B8, corrasponding in Soule with the 

Plates of Keith Johnston’s General Atlas— viz,, Europe, Asia, Africa, North 
America, South America, England, Scotland, Ireland, Prance, Spain, Italy, and 
Palestine. Price 28. 6d. Single Projections,, 3d. etch. 

A HEW MAP 07 ZDBOFE. By A Keith Johnaton, F.B 8.E., Ac. The 

Map is fhlly coloured, and mcasnres 4 feet 2 foches by 8 feet 5 inches. Price, 
mounted on Cloth and Mahogany Rc^er, Varnished, or Folded in Quarto in a hand- 
some Cloth Case, 218. 

A GEOIDGICAL MAP OP EXJBOFS, exhihitiiig the diflerent Systemi of 
Bocks, according to the latest researches, and from inedited materials. By Sir 
B I. Muhobisov, D.C.L., F.R.8., Ac., and Professor JaiTes Niool. Constructed 
by Auex Keith Johnstoh. 4 feet 2 loches by 8 feet 6 inches. Sheets, 48, 8s. 



Just published, 

IirTBOBXrCTOBT TEXT-BOOK OF PE78ICAL OSOOBAFHT. Br IHcvid 

Page, F.R.8.E. F.G.S. With Illustrative Sketch-Maps and Olossarliu Index, 
price 28. 

The author of this Introductory Text-Book has produced a wprk which cannot fail 
to be useful to all who are entering on the study of Physical Geography. We believe, 
indeed, that many will be induced to enter on the study from a i)eruaal of this little 
work. The divisions of the subject are so clearly defined, the explanations are so 
lucid, the relations of one portion of the subject to another are so satisfactorily shown, 
and, above all, the bearing of the allied sciences to Physical Geo^phy are brought 
out with BO much precision, that every reader will feel that difficulties have been re- 
moved, and the path of study smoothed before him. With those opinions it is our 
pleasant duty to recommend this ‘ Introductory Text- Book of Physical Geography • 
to all who are in any way interested in the external conditions of the globe which 
we inhabit.”— .4 ihcnomm. 


This day is published, 

ABYABCEl) TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICAL OEOOBAPHT. By BaTid Paffe, 

F.R.S.E. F.G.S. Crown 8vo, with a Glossary of Terms and numerous lUusfra- 
tions, price 68. 

“ The author has endeavoured to produce an Introductory and an Advanced Text- 
Book of Physical Geography, in accordance with the requirements of modem education, 
and the advancing state of the natural sciences. As the Introductory is not a mere 
narration of dry facts, to be irksomely committed to memory, but an outline of pheno- 
mena and principles to be read and reasone*! ; so the Advanced, avoiding the argumen- 
tative character of a scientific essay, aims at something more than a bulky compilation 
of disjointed descriptions, and not unfrequently contradictory statements. In both 
instances a systematic treatment has been strictly adhered to ; and while the Intro- 
ductory may meet the requirements of junior students, and those who cannot command 
time for an extended course, the Advanced, it is hoped, will satisfy the wants of senior 
students, as well as of those who seek a general acquaintance with the natural pheno- 
mena of our planet. The explanation of principles, rather than a detail of facts, has 
been a main objec-t throughout, that the student may be enabled to apply them to his 
own observations and readings— readings that become every year more extensive, from 
the increasing facilities for travel in remote and imperfectly known regions.”— A wfAor’s 
Preface. 


Fifth Edition, price Is. 9d. 

UErTBODUCTOBT TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. By Dayld Pnge, F.B.S.E. 

F.G.S. With Engravings on Wood and Glossarial Index. 

It has not often been our good fortnue to examine a text-book on science of which 
we could express an opinion so entirely favourable as we are enabled to do of Mr 
Page’s little work.” — Amenceum. 


^ Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, price 68. 

ABYAirCE]) TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, DESCRIPTIVE AMD IHDTJ8- 

TRIAL. By David Page, F.R.S.B. F.G.S. With Engravings and Glossary of 
Scientific Term% 

“ An admirable book on Geology. It is fVom no invidious desire to underrate other 
works— it is the simple expression of justice— which causes us to assign to Mr Page’s 
‘ Advanced I'ext-Book ’ the very first place among geological works addressed to 
students, at least among those which have come before us. We have read every woM 
of it with care and with delight, never hesitating as to its meaning, never detecting 
the omission of anything needful In a popular and succinct exposition of a rich and 
varied subject The ordonnance of its material is clear, masterly, and philosophical. 
The exposition is often eloquent, without ever striving after rhetorical effect The 

information is lucidly yet briefly ^ven The three passages (quoted) suffl- 

ciently indicate the quality of the book ; its merits as a text-book can only be esti- 
mated by the student hlmselt If It does not drive many a student, hammer in hand. 
Into quarries and railway-cuttings for immediate experience of geological phenomena, 
nothing will.”— 



Second Edition, Price Sixpence. 

tSM ^SOLOGICJkZt JOUMIMkVXL A VT9gtmsiy% 8luiM of OoMtieBa 

ndnpted to the Introductory and Advanced Text-Books of Qoolojiy. By David 
Pag*, P.R.8.K. F.Q.8. Prepared to assist Teachers in framing their Examina- 
tions, and Students in testing their own Progress and Proflcloncy. 


In crown 8vo, price 68. 

HAHDBOOK OF GS0L061CAL TEEMS AND GEOLOGY. By David Page. 

F.ES.E. F.G.S. 


In crown 8vo, price Os, 

THE PAST AND PBE8ENT LIFE OF THE GLOBE. By David Page, 

F.B.8.E. F.Q.S. With numerous Illustrations. 


In crown 8vo, with Illustrations, price Is. 

A CATECHISM OF PEACTICAL AGEICULTUEE. By Henry Stephens, 

F.R.S.E., Author of the ‘ Book of the Farm,’ Ac. Seventh Edition. 

“Teachers will find in this little volume an admirable course of instruction in prac- 
tical agriculture— that is, tiie outlines, which they may easily fill up; and by following 
the hints given in Mr Stephens’s preface, the coui'se will sciircely fdl to be quite inter- 
esting, as well as of great practical benefit Landed proprietors and farmers might 
with propriety encourage the introduction of this work into schools, and also have it 
put into the hands of servants .” — Aberdeen Journal. 


Fifty-Fifth Edition, price Is. 

CATECHISM OF AGEICULTDEAL CHEMISTET AND GEOLOGY. By 

Professor Johnstok. Edited by Dr Voclcker. 

“ The extent to which this little Catechism has been circulated at home, its transla- 
tion into nearly every European language, and its introdtic.tion into the 8<!hools of 
Germany, Holland, Flanders, Italy, Sweden, Poland, and South and North America, 
while it has been gratifying to the Author, has caused him to bike additional pains in 
improving and adding to the amount of useful information in the present edition.” — 
Preface. 


Eighth Edition, fcap. 8vo, price Gs. 6d. 

ELEMENTS OF AGEICULTUEAL CHEHI8TEY AND GEOLOGY. By 

Professor Johnston, 

“Nothing hitherto published has at all equalled it, both as regards true science and 
sound common-sense .’’ — Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 


THE CHEMISTEY OF COMMON LIFE. By ProftwBor Johnston. A New 

Edition, edited hy G. H. Lewes. Two vols. crown 8vo, with Engravings, Price 
11s- 6d. 

“Mr Johnston’s book is a book for the people ; there is hardly a fact or a principle 
that it would not be, for the benefit of the richest as well as the poorest to know.” — 
Athenoewn. 

“ All wiU concur in admiring the profound thought which has ennobled so many 
familar things, and has even tinged the commonest processes of household life with 
the hues of novelty and surprise. The work deserves to be universally re&d.” -^British 
Quarterly Review. 

“ An invaluable reading class-book, and we earnestly recommend it for that pur- 
pose .”— Journal ^Education. 


THE FEY8I0I0GT OF COMMON HFI. By Giorge Honry Lew«s. Two 

voli. crown 8vo, illustrated with Wuaerous Engravings on Wood. Price ISs, 



'■ \ 

FOBTmCATIOir : FOB OFFICEBS OF THE ABH7 AlH) STUBEHTS 

OF MILITARY HISTORY. By Lieut Henry Yule, Bengal Engineers. With 
lUuatrationa. 8vo, lOa. 6d. 

“ An excellent manual ; one of the best works of its class .'* — British Army Despatch. 
In post 8vo, price 5s. 

ELEHENTAB7 ABITHUETIC. By Edward Sangr, F.B.8X 

This treatise is intended to Bnpi)ly the great desideratum of an intellectual Instead 
of a routine course of instruction in Arithmetic. 


In crown 8vo, price 5a. 

THE HIOHEB ABITHHETIC. By the same Author. Being a Seqnd to 

‘ Elementary Arithmetic. ’ 

“ We know, indeed, of no more complete philosophy of pure arithmetic than they 
contain ; they are well worthy of Sir John Leslie’s favourite pupil It is almost need- 
less to add, that we consider the reasoning of these volumes both thorough and close, 
and the expression of that reasoning uniformly simple and clear .” — Edinburgh Weekly 

Hcnie'in 


Price Sixpence, for the Waistcoat Pocket 

FIVE PLACE LOGABITHMS. Arranged by £. Sang, F.B.S.E. 

TBEATISE ON ABITHHETIC, with, numerous Exercises fbr Teaching in 

Classes. By James Watson, one of the Masters of Heriot’s Hospital Fools- 
cap, Is. 6d. 


AINSLI£*S LAJri)*8IJBVETINO. A New and Enlarged Edition, embracing 

Railway, Military, Marine, and Gbodetical Surveyinq. By W. Galbraith, 
M.A. In 8vo, with plates in 4to, price 21s. 

•* The best book on Land-Surveying with which I am acquainted.” — W^ Ruther- 
ford, LL.D., Royal Military Academy, Woolmch. 


SIB WILLIAH HAMILTON’S LECTTJBES ON METAPHYSICS. Edited 

by the Rev. H. L. Mansel, B.D,, LL.D., Waynflete Professor of Moral and 
Metaphysical Philosophy, Oxford; and John Vkitch, M.A., Professor of Logic, 
Rhetoric, and Metaphysics, St Andrews. Second Edition. In 2 vola. Svo, 
price 24s. 

SIB WILLIAM HAMILTON’S LECTTTBES ON LOGIC. Edited by Pro- 

' fessors Mansel and Veitoh. In 2 vols. Svo, price 248, 

INSTITUTES OF METAPHTSIC. The Theory of Knowing and Being. 

By James F. Ferrier, B.A. Oxon., Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political 
Economy, St Andrews, Second Edition, Crown Svo, price 10a. 6d. 


DESCABTES ON THE METHOD OF BIGHTLY CONDUCTING THE 

REASON, and Seeking Truth in the Sciences ; and hla MEDITATIONS, and 
SELECTIONS from his PBINCIPIiES OP PHILOSOPHY. In one vol, price 
48. ed- 

CHOIZ OE8 UBIIiLSintES KOUiBS, tme dw VotM d» 

Divers Commentateurs, et autres Notea^l|x|(IteatIyes. I’ar Dr K Dcbuc. Fcap. 
8vo, price 48.64 



b]2 {triniiium to Unr 


The only A TLASfor vhich a MEDAL Juit been awarded at 
die Iniemational Exhibition, 1862. 


Complete in One Volume, Imperial Folio, half -bound in ruasia or 
morocco, price £5, 15a. 6d. 

T H E EOYAL ATLAS 

OF 

MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 

IN A SERIES OF ENTIRELY ORIOTNAL AND AUTHENTIC MAPS. 

.By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.E.S.E. r.E.O.S. 

Geographer to the Queen for Scotland ; ' 

Author of the ‘ Physical Atlas,’ the ‘ Dictionary of Geography,’ Ac. 

BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED AND COLOURED BY W. & A. K. JOHNSTON. 

With a complete Index to each Map, containing references to nearly 150,000 
Places in this Atlas, 

''Under the name of 'The Royal Atlas of Modem Geography,’ Messrs. 
Blackwood & Sons have published a book of maps, which, for care of draw- 
ing and beauty of execution, appears to leave nothing more to hope for or 
desire. Science and art have done their best upon this magnificent book. 
Mr A. Keith Johnston answers for the engraving and printing: to those who 
love clear forms and delicate bold type we need say no more. All that maps 
should be, these maps are ; honest, accurate, intelligible guides to narrative 
or dcMicription. A very good feature is the Index of Namos attached to each 
plate, with the easy mechanical arrangement of lines by which any particular 
name that may be sought is at once found on the map. Of the many noble 
atlases piwared by Mr Johnston and published by Messrs Blackwood & 
Sons, this Royal Atlas will be the most useful to the public, and will deserve 
to be the most popular.” — Athenceum. 


In One large Volume Octavo, pp. 676, price 21s. 

INDEX GEOGRAFHIGUS: 

BEING 

A LIST, ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED, ' 

OF THE 

PRINCIPAL PLACES ON THE GLOBE, 

WITH THE COUNTRIES AND 8UBDIVIBI0N8 OP THE COUNTRIES IN 
WHICH THEY ARE SITUATED, 

AND 

THEIE LATITUDES AND LONGITUDES, 

COMPILED SPECIALLY WITH REFERENCE TO 

KEITH JOHNSTON'S ROYAL ATLAS, 

BUT APPLICABLE TO ALL MODERN ATLASES AND MAPS. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOO^ jfe SONS, Edinburgh and London. 






